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VAPOUR-BATH  FOR  HORSES. 

PRACTITIONERS  of  veterinary  medicine  for  years  past  have 
envied  surgeons  the  advantages  they  derived  in  their  practice 
from  warm  and  vapour  baths,  and  attempts  have  been  most 
laudably  made  by  some  of  our  more  enterprising  members  to 
supply  this  desideratum  in  veterinary  therapeutics : obstacles, 
however,  of  a formidable  character  have  stood  in  their  way, 
which,  until  the  present  day,  by  no  one  have  altogether  ever  been 
surmounted.  The  object  sought  after  being  a warm  water  bath, 
there  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  first,  the  space  required 
for  the  bath  and  the  copper,  not  to  be  found  in  all  horse-infirmaries 
in  crowded  towns ; secondly,  the  cost  of  these  of  the  large  dimen- 
sions required  ; thirdly,  the  continual  expense  of  fuel ; fourthly, 
the  difficulty  that  might  present  itself  of  enticing  the  horse  to 
enter  the  bath,  for  any  compulsory  measures  to  do  so  would  in 
many  cases  counteract  all  the  benefit  derivable  from  the  bathing. 
At  the  horse  infirmary  at  Woolwich,  many  years  ago,  the  writer 
of  this  remembers,  it  was  proposed  that  a bathing  place  should 
be  constructed  for  the  patients  : the  estimated  expense,  however, 
of  putting  the  project  into  execution  was  such  as  to  deter  even 
those  who  had  advocated  in  strong  terms  its  probable  utility,  from 
recommending  its  adoption  to  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance : 
•the  affair  in  consequence  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  various  ways  in  which  steam  has  been  made  applicable  as 
a warm  bath  for  man,  induced  one,  now  no  more,  but  whose 
memory  is,  and  long  will  remain,  dear  to  us  all — the  late  Mr. 
John  Field — to  turn  his  mind  to  the  subject;  and  so  late  as 
about  four  years  ago  some  experiments  were  made  in  Mr.  Field’s 
infirmary,  in  which  Mr.  Read,  the  well-known  ingenious  in- 
ventor of  the  stomach-pump,  &c.,  &c.,  assisted,  and  took  a great 
deal  of  interest.  The  means,  however,  the  experimenters  took  to 
generate  steam  proved  inadequate,  affording  a very  insufficient 
supply  of  steam  ; and  their  mode  of  conveying  it  into  the  recep- 
tacle, intended  as  a bath,  in  which  the  horse  was  placed,  turned 
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out  such  as  to  scald  the  animal  at  the  place  where  the  steam 
gained  admission,  thereby  rendering  the  whole  scheme  abortive. 
Mr.  Read,  however,  did  not  permit  this  failure  to  discourage 
him  : his  ever-active  and  persevering  spirit  led  him  on  to  fresh 
experiments,  in  one  of  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  made  at  his  manufactory,  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  steam  conducted  into  a canvass  case  or  bag,  in- 
tended as  a bath  (in  which  was  a wooden  horse)  nearly  to  140°. 
Although  in  this  experiment  the  canvass  was  kept  from  falling  in 
contact  with  the  horse’s  back  or  sides,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
frame  of  basket-work,  still  there  was  a danger  of  scalding:  added 
to  which,  there  was  required  a charcoal  fire  at,  of  course,  some 
expense,  though  that  might  not  amount  to  any  thing  consider- 
able. 

With  a perfect  recollection  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  his 
lamented  brother,  and  with  a full  persuasion  that  he  had  steam 
of  sufficient  amount  on  his  premises  at  command,  Mr.  Wm. 
Field  wanted  but  the  receptacle — the  bathing-place — to  com- 
mence a fresh  series  of  experiments.  Chance  threw  in  his  way 
what  his  mind,  save  at  a good  deal  of  expense,  saw  but  little 
prospect  of  realizing.  Being  one  day  at  the  East  India  Company’s 
Establishment  at  the  docks,  it  struck  him  all  at  once  that  one 
of  their  boxes,  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  their  horses  on 
board  of  ship,  would  prove  the  identical  horse-bath  he  had  so 
long  been  contemplating.  One  of  the  boxes  was  accordingly 
removed  to  Mr.  Field’s  infirmary,  and  forthwith  he  zealously  set 
about  obtaining  his  object. 

In  order  to  shew  by  what  simple,  and  yet  effectual  con- 
trivance Mr.  Field  was  enabled  to  carry  his  project  at  once  into 
execution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  that  Mr.  F’s  infirmary  has 
— what  every  horse-infirmary  ought  to  possess — a large  boiler, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a constant  supply,  by  day  and  night, 
of  hot  water.  This  boiler  ( a in  the  plate)  has  a metallic  pipe  ( c ) 
issuing  from  its  summit,  into  which  the  steam,  as  it  forms  while 
the  fire  is  kept  up,  rises  and  passes  off  (through  b) — at  least  as  it 
did  formerly — into  the  flue  atone  time,  but  since  that,  into  the  open 
air  : the  alteration  having  been  made  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
damp  being  found  to  damage  the  brick-work.  Subsequently,  it 
was  suggested  to  Mr.  Field,  that  this  waste  steam  might,  by 
being  conducted  through  a worm  ( h ) and  condensing  trough 
( g ) be  rendered  useful,  not  only  as  distilled  water,  but  also  in 
maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
trough  to  what  is  requisite  as  “ chilled  water,”  for  horses  in  phy- 
sic and  other  patients. 

But  Mr.  Field  now  required  the  steam  for  a grand  purpose — 
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he  wanted  a vapour-bath.  Accordingly,  he  had  a branch-pipe 
(e)  affixed  to  the  main  one  (c)  issuing  from  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  and  furnished  this,  as  well  as  the  original  branch-pipe  (f) 
with  a stop-cock  (i),  enabling  him  to  direct  the  course  of  the 
steam,  and  to  turn  it  on  and  off  at  pleasure.  The  new  branch- 
pipe  (e),  he  had  made  of  sufficient  length  to  pass  through  a par- 
tition wall  into  an  apartment,  which  we,  for  distinction's  sake, 
may  call  the  bath-room  (m),  at  its  entry  into  which  he  disconti- 
nued the  metallic  pipe,  substituting  for  it  a flexible  tube  ( k ), 
which  he  could  as  he  pleased  wind  in  any  direction.  The  steam 
was  now  turned  on  : a torrent  of  it,  full  and  hot,  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  the  flexible  tube  : nothing,  in  fact,  appearing  wanting 
but  the  receptacle. 

This  was  ready  : the  horse-box,  which  had  been  previously 
lined  with  flannel,  and  roofed  over  with  hoops  and  tilting,  and 
fitted  up,  over  the  doors,  before  and  behind,  with  canvass  cur- 
tains, was  moved  into  the  bath-room.  The  question  now  was, 
through  what  part  of  the  box  shall  the  steam  enter?  The  place 
( n ) most  judiciously  chosen  was  the  side  of  the  apartment,  close  to 
the  flooring,  and  at  a point  intermediate  between  the  animal’s 
fore  and  hind  legs,  while  standing,  or  mid-distance  between  the 
front  and  hind  parts  of  the  box;  a similar  entrance-aperture  was 
likewise  made  through  the  other  side,  directly  opposite  this  one, 
to  which  steam  was  conveyed  through  an  extension  of  the  tube 
underneath  the  flooring  of  the  box.  Entering  in  this  situation, 
and  through  two  orifices  at  once,  the  current  of  steam  imme- 
diately diffuses  itself  over  the  apartment,  rising  in  clouds  of  va- 
pour from  the  floor  underneath  the  belly  of  the  horse  without  any 
danger  whatever  of  scalding  him.  What  condensation  of  the 
steam  takes  place  within  the  pipes  is  received  by  the  tube  run- 
ning underneath  the  box,  and  from  it  the  water  distils  through  a 
waste  stop-cock  (/). 

Up  a sort  of  platform  — an  inclined  plain,  lathed  trans- 
versely, to  prevent  slipping — the  horse  is  led  into  his  bathing- 
place,  the  doors  of  which,  both  back  and  front,  being  thrown  open, 
and  the  curtains  turned  aside,  without,  in  general,  any  alarm 
or  repugnance  on  his  part,  or  only  of  such  trifling  nature  as  is 
easily  removed  by  coaxing  and  'clever  handling  on  the  part  of 
the  groom.  The  doors  are  now  with  caution  shut,  the  curtains 
closed,  and  in  front,  with  strings  or  tapes,  secured  around  the 
horse’s  neck:  it  being  understood  that,  on  every  occasion,  the 
animal's  head  is  to  he  excluded  from  the  bath.  This  is  a rock  on 
which  those  have  had  their  good  intentions  wrecked  who  have 
found  that  a hot-bath  increases  the  patient’s  pulse  and  respiration, 
and  on  that  account  does,  to  use  their  own  words,  “ more  harm 
than  good.”  The  steam,  previously  “ got  up”  by  the  man  at  the 
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boiler,  is  now  turned  on.  With  a little  humouring  by  a man 
standing  at  his  head,  the  horse,  though  he  may  be  at  first  dis- 
pleased with  his  situation  and  be  fidgetty,  soon  becomes  reconciled  * 
and  quiet,  and  for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  or,  even  in  some 
instances,  half  an  hour,  we  hear  no  more  of  his  inquietude  : his 
bath  appears  to  be  growing  comfortable  to  him — he  seems  to  be 
enjoying  it.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty,  or  from  that  to  thirty 
minutes,  however,  he  begins  again  to  express  uneasiness,  aris- 
ing now,  probably,  from  his  feeling  himself  uncomfortably  warm  ; 
and  if  a thermometer  be  introduced  at  this  time  into  the  bath, 
we  shall  find  the  temperature  of  the  steam  has  been  raised  to 
140°  or  150°  of  Far#.  Continued  in  the  bath  beyond  this,  his 
expressions  begin  to  amount  to  more  than  uneasiness,  and 
speedily  to  attain  that  character  that,  five  minutes  afterwards 
or  so,  we  are,  from  feelings  of  humanity,  induced  to  set  our 
subject  of  experiment  (a  healthy  one)  at  liberty.  While  in  the 
bath,  so  long  as  he  is  not  irritated,  neither  his  pulse  nor  his 
respiration  can  be  said  to  be  augmented ; although,  soon  after 
he  is  come  out  of  the  bath,  he  is  dripping  with  perspiration  from 
every  part  and  pore  of  his  skin,  save  his  head.  It  was  at  first 
doubted  that  this  was  really  sweat;  it  was  imagined  to  be  no- 
thing but  condensed  steam  : three  circumstances,  however,  proved 
that  it  was  secretion,  not  condensation  : — the  first  is,  that  it  does 
not,  in  its  fullest  abundance,  make  its  appearance  until  some 
short  time  after  the  horse  has  left  the  bath  ; the  second  is,  that 
the  scraper,  then  used,  elicits  fluid  from  the  roots  of  the  hair; 
the  third,  that  the  fluid,  thus  scraped  off  the  skin,  has  a saline 
taste,  similar  to  that  of  the  matter  of  perspiration. 

Under  what  circumstances — in  what  states  of  disease  or  even 
of  health,  a vapour-bath  may  prove  desirable  or  beneficial,  one 
cannot  at  this  early  period  of  its  use  be  expected  to  offer  any 
satisfactory  opinion  : the  grand  desideratum  — the  employment 
or  application  of  the  bath  being  accomplished,  it  cannot  be  long 
before  we  have  cases  to  record  of  its  utility.  All  veterinary  esta- 
blishments of  any  magnitude  or  importance  must  now  be  fur- 
nished with  steam-baths  : the  Veterinary  Colleges  at  London  and 
Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Horse  Infirmary  at  Woolwich,  and  every 
private  horse  infirmary,  can  no  longer  remain  without  this  neces- 
sary appendage  to  their  present  provisions  for  the  curing  of  dis- 
ease, the  soothing  of  pain,  and  the  comforting  of  their  suffering 
patients. 

* A stable-barometer  was  introduced  between  the  curtains,  and,  after  a 
time,  withdrawn,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  cleaned  from  steam  and  inspected. 
This  clumsy  mode — the  only  means  we  had  at  hand — of  measuring  the  tem- 
perature, shewed  that  the  heat  must  be  greater  within  the  interior  of  the  bath, 
and  particularly  underneath  the  animal’s  belly. 
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ON  THE  ELEMENTARY  COMPOSITION  OF  THE 
DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FOOD. 

By  Mr.  James  Anderson,  F.S.,  Leicester. 

Messrs.  Editors. — As  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  his  Lecture  in  the 
last  Veterinarian,  justly  observes,  organic  chemistry  has  re- 
cently become  a new  science  in  the  hands  of  the  distinguished 
Liebig.  There  is  too  much  supineness  among  us  on  this  subject. 
If  accurate  tables  of  nutritive  equivalents  were  accomplished  they 
would  be  invaluable.  I am  sure  there  is  latent  caloric  enough 
among  us — Rien  n’est  impossible  a celui  qui  a bon  envie. 

I read,  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber last,  a Lecture  on  the  elementary  composition  of  different 
kinds  of  food,  considered  in  reference  to  their  nutritive  qualities, 
by  Dr.  Pereira. 

This  appears  to  have  been  brought  forward  in  consequence  of 
the  works  of  that  pre-eminent  chemist.  Dr.  Liebig,  on  Animal 
and  Agricultural  Chemistry,  containing  new  chemico-physiolo- 
gical  views  ; and  these  two  luminaries  in  the  temple  of  science  are 
at  issue  on  different  topics,  particularly  on  the  production  of  ani- 
mal heat  and  non-nitrogenized  foods.  The  lecture  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  veterinary  as  well  as  the  human  surgeon ; but, 
from  its  length  and  complication,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  abridge ; 
I have,  therefore,  selected  such  portions  as  are  more  immediately 
in  connexion  with  the  veterinary  profession.  Additions,  also,  are 
made,  derived  from  other  sources ; at  the  same  time,  however,  I 
do  not  presume  to  be  an  umpire. 

A living  body  has  no  power  of  forming  elements,  or  converting 
one  elementary  substance  into  another;  therefore,  the  elements  of 
which  the  body  of  an  animal  is  composed  must  be  the  elements 
of  its  food. 

The  elements  of  the  food  of  man  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iron,  chlorine,  sodium,  calcium, 
potassium,  magnesium,  and  fluorine.  The  union  of  two  or  more 
of  these  elements  forms  elementary  principles  ; viz.,  water,  sugar, 
gum,  starch,  pectine  (vegetable  jelly),  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  oil  or 
fat  (albumen,  fibrine,  caseine,  vegetable  and  animal),  gluten, 
gelatine,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  these,  being  mixed,  form  food ; 
thus,  wheat  consists  of  starch,  gluten,  sugar,  and  gum.  By 
the  union  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  in  whatever  part  of  the  system 
this  is  effected,  heat  must  be  evolved.  Liebig,  “ by  the  conver- 
sion of  starch  or  sugar  into  fat,  oxygen  is  supplied  to  the  system ; 
and  that,  by  the  union  of  this  disengaged  oxygen  with  carbon 
(from  the  bile,  for  example)  heat  is  evolved.  It  signifies  nothing 
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what  intermediate  forms  food  may  assume,  what  changes  it  may 
undergo  in  the  body,  the  last  change  is  uniformly  the  conversion 
of  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  of  its  hydrogen  into  water: 
the  unassimilated  hydrogen  of  the  food,  along  with  the  unburned 
or  unoxidized  carbon,  is  expelled  in  the  urine  or  in  the  solid  ex- 
crements. 
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I. — In  Alimentary  Principles. 

Per  Cent. 

'Animal  albumen  (of 

eggs) 15.920 

Vegetable  albumen  (of 

(wheat)  1 5.920 

Animal  fibrine 15.81/ 

Vegetable  fibrine 15.809 

Animal  caseine 15.724 

Vegetable  caseine. . . . 15.672 

_ Gluten 15.98 

• f Tendons  of  calves’ feet  18.470 

•3  cn  J Isinglass 18.790 

§ I Cartilage  of  calves’ ribs 

O l (chondrine) 14.908 

II. — Compound  Aliments. 
Wheat  (dried  in  vacuo  at 

230*  F.) 2.3 

Rye (do.)  1.7 

Oats (do.) 2.2 

Barley (do.)at212°F.  2.02 

Rice (do.) 1.39 


Compound  Aliments  (continued). 

Per  Cent. 

Indian  corn  or  maize  (dried  in 

vacuo  at  2 1 2°  F.) 2.0 

Peas  dried  in  vacuo  at  230°  F.  4.2 

Horse  beans  dried  at  212°  F.  . 5.5 

White  haricots  . . (do.)  ....  4.3 

Lentils (do.)  ....  4.4 

Potatoes  (fresh) 0.37 

Ditto  (dried  at  212°  F.) 1.80 

Ditto  kept  10  months  ......  0.28 

Jerusalem  artichokes  (dried  in 

vacuo  at  230°  F.) 1.6 

White  garden  cabbage 0.28 

Ditto  (dried  at  2 12  F.) 3 70 

Carrot  (do.) 2.40 

Turnips 0.17 

Ditto  (dried  at  212°  F.) 2.20 

Dried  ox  blood 15.08 

Dried  muscular  flesh  (beef) . . 15.05 

Roasted  flesh  (roe  deer) 15.23 

Ditto (beef) 15  214 

Ditto (veal) 14.70 


Recent  writers  conclude  that  nitrogenized  foods  are  alone  capa- 
ble of  conversion  into  blood,  and  of  forming  organized  tissues; 
that,  in  fact,  they  only  are  the  food  properly  so  called.  Liebig 
calls  them  the  plastic  elements  of  nutrition.  The  non-nitrogen- 
ized  foods,  it  is  said,  are  incapable  of  transformation  into  blood  ; 
and  are,  therefore,  unfitted  for  forming  organized  or  living  tissues. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  essential  to  health  ; and  Liebig  asserts 
that  their  functions  are  to  support  the  process  of  respiration  : 
and  some  of  them  contribute  to  the  formation  of  fat. 


Nitrogenized  Foods,  or  Plastic  Ele- 
ments of  Nutrition. 

Vegetable  fibrine. 

Ditto  albumen. 

Ditto  caseine. 

Animal  flesh. 

Ditto  blood. 


Non-nitrogenized  Foods , or  Elements 
of  Respiration. 


Fat. 

Starch. 

Gum. 

Cane  sugar. 
Grape  sugar. 
Sugar  of  milk. 


Pectine. 

Bassorine. 

Wine. 

Beer. 

Spirits. 


* Fibrine,  albumen,  and  caseine,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  dissolve  in 
a solution  of  caustic  potash  : if  to  the  resulting  liquid,  acetic  acid  be  added, 
the  same  precipitate  is  obtained,  whichever  of  the  above  three  principles  has 
been  employed.  The  substance  thus  precipitated  has  been  called  bv  its  dis- 
coverer, Mulder,  Proteinc  (from  I hold  the  first  place). 
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Dr.  Pereira  states  the  following  arguments,  and  the  comments 
on  them: — 

The  first  argument  is,  that  as  the  animal  tissues  contain  nitro- 
gen as  one  of  their  essential  constituents,  and  as  this  element 
cannot  be  created  in  the  system,  it  must  be  derived  from  either 
the  food  or  the  atmosphere ; but  as  it  is  not  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere  in  the  vital  process,  it  must  be  obtained  from  the  food. 

He  quotes  a number  of  authors  to  prove  that  during  respiration 
nitrogen  is  both  absorbed  and  exhaled  by  the  blood  or  lungs. 
Liebig  asserts  that  “ no  nitrogen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere/’ yet  admits  of  ammonia  in  the  air.  If  nitrogen  be  not 
absorbed,  the  tissues  can  only  obtain  this  element  from  food. 

The  second  argument  is,  that  non-nitrogenized  foods  alone  are 
incapable  of  supporting  animal  life. 

Gum,  sugar,  starch,  or  butter  alone,  cannot  preserve  the  life  of 
animals;  as  dogs  fed  exclusively  on  sugar  and  water,  or  butter 
and  gum,  died  from  thirty-one  to  thirty-four  days.  Geese  fed  on 
sugar  and  water,  or  gum  and  water,  or  starch  and  water,  died 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-four  days : yet  a lady  refused  to  take 
any  other  nourishment  whatever  during  several  years  than  lump 
sugar  : that  people  fed  on  potatoes  require  milk  : that  a diet  of 
one  nitrogenized  principle  exclusively  is  incapable  of  supporting 
animal  life.  Fibrine,  albumen,  or  gelatine,  taken  separately,  does 
not  support  life ; even  the  artificial  mixture  of  these  principles 
is  insufficient  to  preserve  life — for  dogs  thus  fed  ultimately  died 
with  all  the  signs  of  complete  inanition ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a diet  of  muscular  flesh,  or  of  raw  bones,  or  of  gluten  exclusively, 
is  capable  of  complete  and  prolonged  nutrition. 

The  third  argument  is,  that  the  food  of  all  animals,  herbivor- 
ous and  carnivorous,  contains  nitrogenized  matters,  identical  in 
composition  with  the  principal  constituents  of  the  blood  and  or- 
ganized tissues  of  the  animal  body  ; and,  therefore,  the  carbon  of 
gum,  sugar,  and  starch,  and  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  fats 
and  oils,  are  not  required  for  the  production  of  blood. 

Vegetables  contain  organic  principles  identical  in  composition 
with  animal  fibrine,  albumen,  and  caseine.  Liebig  observes, 
“ that  they  have  the  same  proportion  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  nitrogen,  which  the  animal  principles  contain,  but  also 
in  possessing  the  same  relative  amount  of  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  phosphate  of  lime.” 

The  fourth  argument  is,  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogenized  food 
which  herbivorous  animals  consume  is  amply  sufficient  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  their  organs,  and  for  the  supply  of 
waste. 

M.  Boussingault  demonstrates  the  truth  of  this  statement  in 
the  case  of  the  horse. 
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It  appears  from  this  Table  that  there  is  a surplus  quantity  of 
370.416  grs.  (13  drs.  15  grs.)  of  nitrogen,  if  ordinary  blood  con- 
tains 80  percent,  of  water,  and  that  the  dry  residue  (20  per  cent.) 
contains  15.07  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  sufficient  to  form  2457.1461 
grs.  of  dried  blood  ; thus,  if  15.07: 100: : 370.416  = 2457.1461, 
or  2457.1461  X 5 = 12285.7305  grs.  of  ordinary  blood,  equal  to 
lib.  12oz.  ldr.  8grs.,  so  that  about  1J lb.  avoirdupois  of  blood 
may  be  formed  daily  from  the  above  quantity  of  food.  There- 
fore if  100  parts  of  dried  blood  contain  51.96  of  carbon,  2457.1461 
will  be  1276.7331  grs.  of  carbon.  This  being  subtracted  from 
38043.3  grs.  (51b.  6oz.  15dr.  8grs.),  the  residual  carbon  in  the 
Table,  there  remains  36766.^§§J  grs.  of  carbon  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  system  by  the  lungs  and  skin  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid#. 

Boussingault  calculates  that  a horse  expires  daily  about  4 lbs. 
avoirdupois  of  carbon.  In  reference  to  the  salts  and  earthy  mat- 
ters, Thaer  and  Edinhof  obtained  by  ignition  from  3840  grains  of 
the  excrements  of  cattle  fed  at  the  stall,  chiefly  on  turnips,  the 
following: — 


Lime  ......  12.0 

Phosphate  of  lime  ....  12.5 

Magnesia  .....  2.0 

Iron  ......  5.0 

Alumina  with  some  manganese  . . 14.0 

Silica 52.0 

Muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash  . , 1.2 


98.7 

Mr.  AncelPs  theory  of  animal  heat  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  these  two  learned  gentlemen.  “The  source  of  animal 
heat  is  in  the  blood  itself;  it  results  from  the  molecular  vital  actions 
of  that  fluid  ; and  the  source  of  the  higher  temperature  of  warm- 
blooded animals  is  in  the  more  energetic  molecular  actions  con- 
tinually going  on  between  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  liquor  san- 
guinis. These  molecular  actions  are  obviously  most  energetic  in 
the  lungs  ; hence  the  relation  between  respiration  and  the  heat  of 
animals.” 

Mr.  Ancell’s  Lectures. — Lancety  Feb.  29th , 1840,  p.  829. 

* There  are  a few  discrepancies  between  Dr.  P.’s  calculations  and  mine, 
some  of  which  are  evidently  typographic  errors. 
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ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  VETERINARY  ART. 

JBj/  Mr.  G.  Baker,  Reigate. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reviewing  the  progress  of  our  profession  during 
the  past  year,  I see  many  causes  for  satisfaction  at  the  good  that 
has  been  already  accomplished  ; and  I earnestly  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  its  stability  may  be  more  firmly  and 
undeniably  established,  alike  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  its 
individual  members  and  the  legal  recognition  of  its  claims  by  the 
legislature  of  the  land.  The  stream  of  civilization  is  sweeping 
on,  and  we  cannot  arrest  its  progress  ; and,  whether  willing  or 
unwilling,  we  must  be  borne  onward  by  the  current. 

Such  changes  are  inevitable.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that 
“ all  national  life  is  ever  drifting  on  in  a mighty  current,  which 
the  strongest  hand  cannot  for  an  instant  stay.  Each  succeeding 
generation  perceives  around  it  a new  scene  of  circumstance  and 
being.  We  sweep  past  the  roots  of  mighty  mountains,  of  which 
the  distant  tops  were  but  just  visible  to  long-sighted  men 
amongst  our  fathers.  New  interests  spring  up  ; new  combina- 
tions arrange  themselves,  and  gather  into  solid  strength.  The 
whole  face  of  society  becomes  altered  around  us  unawares.  They 
endeavour  to  act  upon  their  old  rules,  and  find  with  surprise,  from 
the  unexpected  issue,  how  mighty  a transformation  had  passed 
upon  all  around  them  whilst  they  dreamed  not  of  it.”  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  blame  or  oppose  this  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  is  the 
main  spring  of  all  that  is  great  and  admirable  in  existence ; but 
the  true  tact  of  success  is  to  restrain  its  impulse  within  the  bounds 
of  probability,  and  not  suffer  it  to  expend  its  force  in  enthusiastic 
theories  without  practical  results.  I have  watched  with  much 
satisfaction  the  progress  of  the  new  appointment  at  the  Veterinary 
College.  It  must  be  a source  of  well-merited  gratification  to  you 
to  see  the  result  of  your  long  and  unremitting  labours  at  last 
successful,  by  the  appointment  of  your  old  and  respected  pupil, 
Mr.  Simonds,  to  the  professional  chair  of  that  department  of  the 
science  to  which  your  attention  has  been  so  sedulously  devoted. 
Honest,  indeed,  is  the  pride  and  great  the  consolation  to  one 
who  has  laboured  arduously  in  a cause  to  which  his  energies 
have  long  been  directed  ; and  to  know  the  mantle  has  fallen  upon 
one  who  has  imbibed  from  him  those  truths  he  so  zealously 
sought  to  enforce,  and  who  will  inculcate  upon  others  the  value 
of  the  knowledge  so  willingly  poured  forth,  and  so  earnestly  pur- 
sued. I feel  that  the  ties  that  bind  the  instructor  to  the  in- 
structed are  of  no  common  or  ordinary  nature;  they  grow  with 
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our  growth  and  strengthen  with  our  strength,  until  they  become 
entwined  with  the  very  fibres  of  our  mental  character  : nay,  the 
very  spot  where  we  imbibe  instruction  assumes  a paramount  in- 
terest in  after-years,  as  it  becomes  associated  with  the  youthful 
hopes  of  professional  reputation  and  an  honourable  name  achieved 
by  industry  and  integrity.  How  much  more,  then,  are  we  in- 
debted to  those  who  have  watched  while  we  slept;  who  pour  forth 
from  the  treasured  mines  of  accumulated  experience  that  solid  ore 
which  we  are  to  mould  to  the  daily  purposes  of  professional  life  ! 
To  our  parent  institution,  then,  as  to  our  nursing  mother,  we  are 
all  bound  to  look  up  with  filial  veneration,  and  a good  under- 
standing between  her  and  the  profession  at  large  must  be  the 
earnest  wish  of  all  who  sincerely  desire  the  permanent  welfare  of 
both.  When  it  was  at  first  projected  to  print  the  “ Transactions 
of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  ” separate  from  The  Ve- 
terinarian, 1 was  in  some  degree  apprehensive  lest  it  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  that  excellent  periodical,  to  which 
provincial  residents  are  especially  indebted  for  professional  in- 
formation, both  domestic  and  foreign.  A year  has  now  passed  ; 
and  1 have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  under  the  good  management 
of  yourself  and  Mr.  Percivall,  that  my  fears  were  perfectly  un- 
founded. There  is  a wide  field  and  ample  space  for  both  to  exer- 
cise that  “ diversity  of  operation  with  unity  of  design,”  which 
has  ever  been  the  handmaid  of  prudence  and  the  herald  of  suc- 
cess; and  I feel  assured,  from  the  honourable  mind  and  generous 
nature  of  him  who  conducts  the  reports  of  the  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Association,  that  although  separate  in  your  duties,  you  will 
ever  be  united  in  working  out  good  to  the  profession  at  large. 
But  while  we  have  cause  to  acknowledge  and  rejoice  in  our  in- 
creased union,  there  is  much  left  for  us  to  do.  There  must  be 
cultivation  of  personal  intercourse  and  readiness  to  bear  with 
those  varieties  of  opinion  which  must  spring  from  the  necessary 
variations  of  individual  character.  In  the  moral  as  in  the  physi- 
cal world  the  violent  is  never  the  lasting — the  tree,  forced  into  un- 
natural blossoms,  bears  them  and  dies.  We  must  anxiously  avoid 
any  strain  of  personal  invective,  which  is  unworthy  of  our  cha- 
racter as  members  of  an  honourable  profession,  and  injurious  to 
the  very  cause  we  thus  so  injudiciously  advocate.  Personal 
abuse  and  ungentlemanly  language  should  be  confined  to  those 
who  can  use  no  better  weapons:  the  cause  of  truth  does  not  re- 
quire such  moral  pugilism 

“ To  prove  its  doctrine  orthodox. 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks.” 

Opprobrious  epithets  and  degrading  vulgarisms  of  thought  and 
language  should  never  be  applied  by  one  capable  of  reasoning  by 
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proof  and  argument.  A calm,  temperate,  and  undisguised  state- 
ment  of  facts  and  opinions  will  carry  more  weight  than  a violent 
abusive  attack  upon  any  one.  But  by  assimilating  our  feelings 
to  the  individual  temperament  and  personal  peculiarities  of  each 
other,  we  shall  minister  individually  and  collectively  to  the  good 
of  our  profession,  and  the  general  march  of  science  and  improve- 
ment. We  must  recognize  the  system  of  mutual  dependence, 
assistance,  and  support,  and  labour  together  for  our  common 
good.  There  are  so  many  disputed  points  in  every  science,  upon 
which  men  of  literature  and  learning  disagree,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  find  two  minds  so  constituted  as  to  think  on  all  subjects 
alike : — 

“ Discourse  may  want  an  animated  No, 

To  brush  its  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow;” 

but  the  manner  of  expressing  a difference  of  opinion  has  often 
been  quoted  as  the  surest  test  of  that  good  breeding  which  may 
coincide  without  flattery  and  disagree  without  offence.  Allow 
me  again  to  congratulate  our  profession  on  our  cheering  prospects, 
and  once  more  to  urge  that  unanimity  and  good  feeling  towards 
each  other,  on  which  its  future  prosperity  must  mainly  depend 
and  which  will  be  a stronger  palladium  for  its  security  and  welfare 
than  any  legal  power  can  bestow  without  its  co-operation. 

I cannot  close  this  desultory  letter  without  adverting  to  the  prac- 
tical remarks  contained  in  the  admirable  Oration  delivered  by  my 
relative  and  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  at  our  annual  meeting. 
The  facts  which  he  narrates  must  prove  the  necessity  that  exists 
for  us  to  use  our  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  obtain  for  our  pro- 
fession a charter,  which  will  be  the  means  of  raising  it  to  that 
standard  of  popular  appreciation  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 
The  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  committee  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  desirable  object  he  fully  detailed,  and,  I am 
assured,  they  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all.  The  liberal 
feeling  evinced  by  the  co-operation  of  the  professors  with  the 
wishes  of  the  profession  at  large  are  additional  claims  on  our 
gratitude,  and  should  bind  more  strongly  than  ever  the  bonds  of 
that  chain  of  mutual  dependence,  ready  fellowship,  and  kindly 
good  offices  reciprocally  given  and  received,  which  will  unite  toge- 
ther the  different  members  of  our  profession  in  one  compact  and 
comprehensive  whole. 

And  now,  wishing  yourself  and  colleague  every  happiness  and 
prosperity,  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your’s  very  faithfully, 

G.  Baker. 


Reigate, 

December  13th,  1842. 


ON  THE  EXCLUSIVENESS  OF  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  TIIE  VETE- 
RINARY TRANSACTIONS  — THE  FALSE  GROUND  ON  WHICH  IT 
WAS  FOUNDED-THE  VALUABLE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CATTLE 
PATHOLOGY— THE  STRANGE  IGNORANCE  OF  MANY  COUNTRY 
PRACTITIONERS— THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  CATTLE  PATHOLO- 
GY—ON  PARAPLEGIA  IN  CATTLE-MR.  T.  TURNER’S  ORATION 
— AND  THE  STRANGE  DUPLICITY  PRACTISED  BY  MANY  UN- 
CERTIFICATED MEN. 

By  Mr.  J.  F.  Bickford,  F.S.,  Kingsbridge , Devon . 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  of  receiving  a printed  circular  from 
the  Veterinary  College,  with  the  name  of  the  worthy  Professor 
of  Chemistry  attached  to  it.  It  informs  me  of  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  publication  of  its  ‘‘Transactions.” 

Hitherto  I have  not  been  a subscriber,  nor  am  I acquainted 
with  the  price  of  the  work ; but  I regret  that  the  Council  or  the 
Committee  should  have  determined  to  publish  an  account  of  their 
meetings  and  discussions  through  any  other  source  than  that  in 
which  we  originally  received  them,  viz.  the  pages  of  The  Ve- 
terinarian. I have  some  indistinct  recollection  of  having 
read,  or  being  informed,  that  the  Committee  connected  with  the 
Association  unanimously  resolved,  that  its  “ Transactions”  should 
be  circulated  only  to  the  graduates  of  the  College.  For  my 
own  part,  I regret  that  they  should  have  decided  on  such  a step. 
It  ill  becomes  a body  that  are  zealously  making  their  struggle 
for  a Charter , and  thereby  obtaining  professional  rank,  with  its 
immunities  and  privileges,  to  endeavour  to  make  its  Transactions 
a matter  of  secresy,  by  circulating  them  exclusively  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  veterinary  art : for  it  is  but  an  art  after  all,  as  Mr. 
Turner  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  acknowledge  at  the  War- 
wick sessions. 

Science  courts  the  open  day.  Truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  most  extensive  and  indiscriminate  circulation  ; nor  should  we, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  at  all  suffer  in  our  interests,  if  the  whole 
matter  about  to  be  published  for  the  sole  and  separate  use  of  the 
veterinary  body  were  made  as  public  as  an  advertisement  in  the 
Times  newspaper  could  possibly  spread  it.  My  experience  ena- 
bles me  to  confirm  this  statement  in  reference  to  myself.  The 
more  The  V eterin arian  has  been  circulated  in  a farmer’s  club 
with  which  I am  connected,  the  more  do  the  parties  reading  that 
work  confide  in  and  appreciate  the  qualifications  of  a veterinary 
surgeon  in  comparison  with  the  uneducated  and  ignorant  farrier. 
Will  any  reasonable  man  believe  that  the  popular  lecture  deli- 
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vered  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  Dublin,  on  the  prevailing  epizootic, 
or  that  of  Mr.  Stewart  (late  of  Glasgow),  delivered  in  the  Hall  of 
Science,  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  before  a mixed  audience, 
were  at  all  calculated  to  lessen  either  of  those  gentlemen  in  the 
estimation  of  their  hearers  or  their  employers  ? On  the  contrary, 
would  not  the  thorough  acquaintance  displayed  by  Mr.  Fergu- 
son on  the  prevailing  disease  tend  to  exalt  him  in  the  estimation 
of  owners  of  cattle  ? 

By  what  rule  of  reasoning,  then,  is  the  scientific  discussion  of 
any  matter  regularly  brought  before  the  Veterinary  Medical  As- 
sociation at  all  likely  to  prejudice  the  general  weal  of  the  vete- 
rinary surgeon  with  the  community  ? Did  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Elliotson’s  admirable  clinical  lectures,  as  delivered  to  the 
students  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  published 
in  that  highly  useful  and  equally  popular  periodical,  the  Lancet, 
have  a tendency  to  diminish  the  learned  doctor’s  practice?  Oh, 
no ! — he  admitted  to  his  class,  that,  since  the  medical  press  had 
published  to  the  world  his  clinical  observations,  his  practice  in 
the  course  of  two  years  increased  in  a quadruple  ratio.  Is  it, 
therefore,  likely  that  our  practice  would  diminish  by  an  exten- 
sion, or  an  admission  at  least,  of  the  public  to  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  debates  of  the  Association  through  its  original  channel  ? 

I rejoice  to  find  that  the  trustees  of  the  College  have,  at  length, 
appointed  a teacher  of  cattle  pathology.  The  importance  of  it 
must  be  best  known  to  those  who  were  sent  out  from  the  College 
some  ten  years  since,  “ with  all  their  blushing  honours  thick 
upon  them,”  into  an  agricultural  district,  where  one-half  of  the 
practice  of  a veterinary  surgeon  consisted  in  an  attendance  upon 
neat  cattle  and  sheep.  Many  of  those  young  men,  at  the  time 
referred  to,  had  not  even  served  an  apprenticeship  with  a veteri- 
nary surgeon ; and  many  who  had,  and  even  their  preceptors  in 
large  towns  and  cities,  scarcely  ever  saw  or  were  ever  called  to  at- 
tend the  diseases  incident  to  this  class  of  patients.  Such  I can 
aver  was  the  case  with  myself,  and  my  instructor  was  the  present 
Alderman  Steere,  of  Southampton.  What  a sorry  position  some 
of  the  practitioners  cut,  when  called  on,  in  their  new  vocation, 
to  attend  some  difficult  case  of  parturition  in  the  cow  or  sheep  ! 
How  frequently  did  they  display  a want  of  tact  and  judgment 
in  affairs  of  this  description,  which  subjected  them  to  much 
mortification ! 

In  a visit  which  I made  to  London,  and  to  the  Royal  Agricul-  • 
tural  Society,  at  Bristol,  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a case 
in  point.  A veterinary  surgeon  who  passed  in  1832,  and  who 
had  a tolerable  horse  practice,  but,  I believe,  little  among  cattle, 
went  to  see  a cow  that  had  calved  on  the  previous  day.  The 
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piacenta  was  retained.  I observed  that  “ I always  removed  it 
within  twelve  hours, or  less,  if  near  my  own  residence.”  “What ! 
do  you  mean,”  said  he,  “you  cut  it  off?  “No,  certainly  not: 
pass  your  hand  up  the  uterus ; carefully  free  it  from  its  adhesions, 
and  remove  it.”  To  this  he  appeared  to  be  quite  a stranger. 
Now,  if  a regular  system  of  instruction  had  been  given  at  the 
College  during  the  pupillage  of  this  veterinary  surgeon,  he  would 
not  have  shewn  such  an  unacquaintance  with  the  commonest 
every  day  practice  of  cattle  pathology.  A professor,  however, 
being  now  established  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  &c.of  this  valuable  class  of  animals,  1 earnestly  trust 
that  much  good  may  be  derived  by  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the 
public.  But  whence  is  the  knowledge  of  diseases  to  be  obtained  ? 
not,  certainly,  from  mere  lectures.  The  lecturers  on  human 
medicine  strongly  inculcate  that  the  bed-side  is  the  only  source 
from  which  the  pupil  can  obtain  the  discriminating  power  of 
marking  the  various  changes  and  consequent  treatment  in  disease. 
Will  the  Veterinary  College  afford  the  veterinary  pupil  an  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  such  a desideratum?  Alas!  I am  afraid 
not,  if  the  information  I had  from  a college  professor  be  correct. 
When  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  made  a donation  to  the 
trustees  of  the  College,  in  order  to  provide  a qualified  teacher  to 
instruct  the  pupils  in  that  branch  of  which  Mr.  Simonds  is  now 
the  recognized  lecturer,  and  after  sheds  had  been  provided  for 
the  reception  of  this  new  class  of  sufferers  from  disease,  not  three 
cases  were  sent  to  the  College  in  as  many  months.  What  a 
jejune  and  meagre  affair  to  enable  a class  to  get  the  requisite 
knowledge,  so  as  to  qualify  them  to  start  with  practical  advantage 
to  themselves,  or  to  those  by  whom  they  may,  perchance,  be 
employed. 

There  may  be  means  of  practical  instruction  with  which  I am 
unacquainted  ; I only  hope  that  the  object  for  which  Professor 
Simonds  is  appointed  may  prove  eminently  successful. 

“’Tis  a consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.*’ 

There  is  a disease  which  I hope  Mr.  Simonds  may  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  upon  : I mean  puerperal  fever.  I can  scarcely 
say  that  I have  been  successful  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  it ; 
and  I can  assure  you  the  instances  of  want  of  success  have  been 
numerous ; and  many  a valuable  beast  have  I seen  die  under  the 
withering  and  destructive  power  of  the  attack ; and  I think  my 
treatment  has  been  as  varied  as  the  patches  of  a harlequin’s 
jacket.  I have  also  pursued  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Friend 
and  others,  and  in  their  hands  said  to  be  successful ; but  with 
me  the  same  treatment  has  not  had  the  slightest  benefit.  I have 
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used  external  stimulants  on  the  spine  or  on  the  back,  in  all  their 
varied  forms  ; also  the  internal  use  of  strychrine,  narcotics,  pur- 
gatives combined  with  stimulants,  in  every  kind  of  dose;  bleed- 
ing, and  abstaining  from  it ; and  all  equally  unsuccessful. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease  I have  always  been  disposed  to 
stick  to  the  “ nil  desperandum ” motto  ; but  in  the  paraplegia  at- 
tendant on  calving  I am  dead  beat,  and  fairly  give  it  up.  I know 
that  “ suspicion  is  at  best  but  a coward’s  virtue but  I really  do 
suspect  at  times  that  cases  of  the  description  on  which  I now 
write,  and  which  are  sometimes  detailed  in  The  Veterinarian, 
are  rather  the  productions  of  the  closet  and  of  the  imagination 
than  faithful  particulars  of  observations  and  facts ; or,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  more  charitable  to  say,  that  the  disease  in  question 
assumes  a more  malignant  type  in  the  south  of  Devon  than 
elsewhere : but,  Sir,  1 would  really  ride  fifty  miles  to  see  half  a 
dozen  instances  of  true  paraplegia  consecutive  on  calving  treated 
with  success.  I have  a strong  objection  to  the  term  “ puerperal 
fever  it  bears  no  analogy  to  the  disease  so  termed  in  the  human 
subject,  the  “synochus  puerperorum”  of  Good,  and  therefore  we 
are  wrong  in  following  the  nomenclature  of  human  medicine, 
when  the  disease  and  its  progress  are  so  dissimilar.  I term  this 
affection  paraplegia , on  account  of  its  locality,  the  loss  of  volun- 
tary power  being  confined,  in  general  instances,  to  the  parts  pos- 
terior to  the  head  or  neck,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  differ- 
ing essentially  from  an  interesting  case  of  hemiplegia  in  a horse, 
which  suffered  paralysis  on  one  side  from  compression  on  the 
lobe  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  effused  blood. 

I should  wish  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  post-obit  exami- 
nations I have  made,  but  I have  already  spun  out  this  paper  to 
a length  I had  no  idea  of  at  its  commencement ; I will,  therefore, 
forbear,  and  simply  state,  that  my  own  observations  lead  me  to 
believe  that  it  is  chiefly  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system, 
whether  primarily  or  not  I leave  to  abler  physiologists  to  decide. 
The  brain  and  its  continuation,  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  af- 
fected : the  latter  frequently  puts  on  the  appearance  of  red 
velvet,  and  a softening  in  its  structure,  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tory action. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  in  closing  this  communication,  and  as  it  may 
be  some  time  ere  I trouble  you  again  with  my  lucubrations,  to 
offer  a few  words  on  the  straightforward  business-like  Oration  of 
Mr.  T.  Turner.  I believe  it  to  be  a faithful  narration  of  the 
present  state  of  the  veterinary  art,  with  sound  observations  on 
the  best  mode  of  protecting  its  interests  and  securing  its  ad- 
vancement. Mr.  Turner  appears  to  conceive,  at  no  distant  day, 
we  shall  realize  the  object  of  our  wishes  in  the  obtaining  of  a 
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charter.  I am  not  so  sanguine.  Lord  Eldon  said  “ You  shall  not 
have  a charter,  the  time  has  not  yet  come.”  The  recreant  whig. 
Sir  James  Graham,  shewed  the  deputation  a little  more  civility 
by  listening  for  an  hour  to  their  statements  in  support  of  their 
claim  ; but  with  that  1 am  afraid  it  will  end,  so  far  as  Sir  James 
Graham  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Turner  has  not  told  us  what  the  Home  Secretary  did  say; 
he  did  not,  perhaps,  say  with  Eldon,  “ The  time  is  not  yet  come 
but  I have  heard  that  he  told  the  deputation,  that  the  public  would 
know  how  to  value  our  talent  and  worth  as  a body,  if  we  were 
deserving,  without  our  endeavouring  to  seek  for  imaginary  privi- 
leges in  the  grant  of  a charter. 

1 must  confess  it  is  annoying  to  see  in  town,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  imbecile,  ignorant,  and  uncertificated  men  assuming  the 
distinction  of  veterinary  surgeon,  to  which  they  have  no  claim  or 
just  right.  The  first  advertisement  that  struck  my  eye  in  The 
Western  Times  of  the  22d  Nov.,  ran  thus  : — In  the  District  Court 
of  Bankruptcy:  “ I William  Henry  Lathorpe  Carpenter,  at  pre- 
sent, and  for  twelve  months  past,  residing  at  Forder-street,  in  the 
parish  of  Moreton  Hampstead,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  being 
a veterinary  surgeon,  &c.”  Now  I see  no  such  name  in  the  list  of 
members  published  by  authority  of  the  College  functionaries ; 
what  right,  therefore,  has  Carpenter  to  call  himself  a veterinary 
surgeon  ? 

A farrier  in  a neighbouring  village,  who  some  years  ago  was 
a postboy,  and,  subsequently,  a stable-man,  then  took  to  a little 
doctoring;  and  now  proudly  sticks  over  his  door  “ Stear,  vete- 
rinary surgeon.” 

Some  years  after  this  man  commenced  his  new  vocation  of  a 
doctor,  he  attended  a horse  belonging  to  a friend  of  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  this  town,  the  late  Wm.  Eliot,  Esq.  The  horse  died, 
and,  on  the  surgeon  questioning  the  horse  doctor  on  the  cause  of 
death,  he  coolly  replied  that  he  died  of  inflammation  of  the  gall- 
bladder. Two  individuals  now  practising  within  about  ten  miles, 
— one  named  Stenteford, — was  sent  to  the  College  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  some  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a pack  of  fox- 
hounds, but  returned  without  a diploma.  He,  however,  calls 
himself  a veterinary  surgeon,  and,  from  having  been  at  College,  is 
believed  to  be  so.  The  other  instance  is  that  of  a Mr.  Browse. 
He  has  paid  a visit  to  the  College,  and  represented  himself  as 
qualified  by  a diploma  for  practice.  I am  informed  by  Mr.  Webb, 
a pupil  now  studying  at  the  St.  Pancras  School,  that  this  gentle- 
man, like  the  former,  has  not  passed  an  examination.  I might 
go  on  cum  multis  aliis. 

Mr.  T.  Turner  speaks  of  a discerning  public.  Doubtless  there 
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are  persons  who  do  discern  and  can  distinguish  the  scientific  man 
from  the  charlatan  and  the  pretender.  The  latter  is  always 
armed  with  some  invaluable  recipe — of  course  a secret — for  the 
cure  of  every  ailment  horse-flesh  is  heir  to,  while  the  former  dis- 
cusses the  principles  and  objects  to  be  obtained  by  the  medicine 
he  gives. 

If  we  talk  of  a discerning  public,  why  we  live  in  an  age  of 
empiricism,  both  in  human  and  veterinary  practice.  When 
Morison  can  manage  to  amass  £50,000  by  gulling  the  commu- 
nity with  the  astounding  virtues  of  his  universal  pills,  composed 
of  aloes,  gamboge,  and  colocynth — while  others,  on  being  so 
told  by  an  ignoramus,  would  as  readily  believe  that  their  horse 
died  from  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder — verily  one-half  of  the 
people  are  the  dupes  of  imposture,  and  but  few  can  be  said  to 
think  at  all. 


CASES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SPASM  OF  THE 
DIAPHRAGM. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  V.S.,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Case  I. — On  the  6th  of  Sept.  1842,  about  3 p.m.,  I gave  3iij 
of  aloes  (Mocha  et  Barb.)  to  a five-vear-old  blood  pony,  about 
twelve  hands  high,  in  fair  condition,  and  that  had  ophthalmia  in 
one  eye. 

7th.  11  a.m. — I saw  him,  and  found  that  he  had  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm  on  the  near  side.  The  beating  at  the  diaphragm 
and  at  the  heart  followed  each  other  as  regularly  as  possible, 
and  each  averaged  about  50  in  a minute.  His  physic  was  operat- 
ing. I ascertained  that  this  morning,  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock, 
he  had  been  taken  out  a distance  of  two  miles,  for  exercise,  on  a 
very  heavy  sandy  road,  and  that  the  spasm  came  on  him  when 
he  had  gone  about  a mile  of  the  way.  There  was  not  the  least 
spasm  on  the  off  side.  I gave  3ss  of  pulv.  opii  in  a soft  ball. 

4 p.m. — The  faeces  are  only  pultaceous.  He  is  warm  and 
comfortable.  The  spasmodic  action  is  not  so  powerful  as  it  was, 
and  it  and  the  heart  beat  now  only  about  40  in  a minute,  but  as 
regularly  as  before. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  I thought  I could  feel  a sort  of  double 
beating  at  the  heart;  first,  the  spasm  at  the  side  and  then  the 
double  action  of  the  heart  itself,  or  a sort  of  echo  of  the  first  beat 
of  the  heart  immediately  afterwards.  I never  observed  this  in  any 
case  before.  The  spasm  at  the  side  appeared  to  be  confined  to  a 
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particular  spot,  for,  on  putting  my  ear  to  the  side,  I could  define 
it  distinctly,  and  in  this  case  it  was  nearly  under  the  twelfth  rib, 
at  its  most  projecting  part.  The  pulse  at  the  jaw  flowed  regularly 
and  distinctly. 

About  four  o’clock  I noticed  an  unusual  circumstance — at 
least  I had  not  observed  it  before— that  occasionally,  when  an 
expiration  was  about  half  accomplished,  the  spasmodic  action 
was  not  to  be  seen,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  least  in  the  world,  now 
and  then.  During  this  state  of  apparent  relaxation,  the  pulse 
continued  as  usual. 

Towards  ten  at  night  the  spasm  had  nearly  ceased,  and  the 
next  morning  entirely  so  j but  the  physic  was  operating  more 
freely. 

Case  II. — Sept.  30th,  1842.  Early  this  morning  the  abpve 
pony  was  found  in  a similar  state  of  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  as 
before.  He  had  not  been  working,  or  out  of  the  stable,  for 
several  days  past.  Yesterday  he  had  eaten  half  a canful  of  po- 
tato peelings  and  bran  ; the  former  were  cold,  but  the  latter  was 
warm. 

9 a.m. — I now  saw  him  for  the  second  time.  He  is  in  the 
same  state  as  before.  The  beating  is  still  only  on  the  near  side. 
The  pulse  and  spasm  are  60  in  a minute,  and  each  follows  the 
other  with  great  regularity.  The  pulse  at  the  jaw  is  quite  dis- 
tinct, but  is  small  and  hard.  At  the  heart  the  pulse  is  to  be  felt, 
but  not  very  distinctly  so,  being  confounded  with  the  spasm  and 
shaking  at  the  side.  The  beating  at  the  side  appears  to  come, 
as  Mr.  Castley  and  Mr.  Brown  have  observed,  “ from  before  back- 
wards,” and,  on  attentively  observing,  it  seems  as  if  the  blow  was 
given  nearer  the  heart,  and  a gradual  undulation  of  the  sides  out- 
wards, from  before  backwards,  takes  place  just  like  the  waves  on 
water.  The  spasm  at  the  side  is  evidently  more  distinct  and 
powerful  during  inspiration  than  expiration.  The  faeces  are  moist. 
He  does  not  seem  well — he  is  rather  heavy,  and  his  mouth  a little 
clammy.  Give  3 ij  opii  in  a moist  ball. 

5 p.m. — About  the  same:  give  3i*j  of  aloes  Barb.,  and  3i 
ammon.  sesqui-carb.  in  a ball. 

8 p.m. — The  same.  I have  seen  him  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  watched  him  attentively.  I generally 
found  him  lying  down,  and  comfortable  and  warm  all  over.  He 
has  eaten  scarcely  any  thing  all  day.  The  beating  at  the  flank 
is  distinctly  more  visible  during  inspiration,  and  it  is  at  from 
about  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  rib,  and  at  the  middle  of  their 
length. 

Oct.  IsJ,  8 a.m. — But  little  difference  from  the  preceding 
night,  but,  if  any  thing:  the  pulse  and  the  spasm  are  quicker, 
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the  pulse  is  more  feeble,  and  the  spasm  not  so  violent.  The 
latter  is  still  more  distinct  during  inspiration.  The  heart’s  action 
at  the  side  is  now  more  easily  felt,  and  it  is  nearer  the  time  of 
the  spasm  than  the  pulse  at  the  jaw  is.  The  bowels  are  be- 
coming more  lax.  He  has  not  eaten  any  thing,  but  drinks  a 
little  chilled  water. 

12  noon. — The  medicine  is  acting  on  the  bowels  freely.  The 
spasm  is  considerably  subsided.  He  is  a little  uneasy  and 
griped.  He  will  not  eat.  The  pulse  is  very  distinct  at  the 
heart,  and,  I may  say,  fuller  than  natural.  He  is  comfortably 
warm. 

8 p.m. — He  has  been  lying  down  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  this  afternoon  is  purging  rather  freely  : he  is  a little  uneasy, 
but  does  not  roll  about.  The  pulse  from  60  to  70 — the  spasm 
not  subsided.  Give  9j  opii  and  3'j  pip*  Jam. 

2d,  4 a.m. — The  spasm  beating  a little,  and  he  is  rather  un- 
easy. 

8 a.m. — I was  sent  for,  as  he  was  thought  to  be  dying.  [ 
found  him  very  restless,  and  rolling  over,  and  frequently  getting 
up  and  down  : he  looks  tolerably  lively,  and  is  warm.  Pulse  68. 
Give  Jiss  tinct.  opii.  Is  not  purging,  but  the  bowels  are  rum- 
bling a good  deal,  and  he  trembles. 

10  a.m. — No  better,  and,  fearing  enteritis,  I took  two  quarts  of 
blood  from  him. 

3 p.m. — Is  still  uneasy,  but  not  quite  so  violent:  is  warm  all 
over,  and  not  purging.  Give  3ss  opii.  Drinks  gruel. 

4 p.m. — The  spasm  has  ceased.  Rub  some  lin.  vesicat.  on 
his  flanks. 

9 p.m. — Found  him  standing  up,  and  he  had  been  so  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  owner  said  he  thought  he  was  not 
much  different  or  better:  he  looks  lively — the  mouth  moist — 
respiration  a little  increased,  and  he  is  very  warm  all  over,  but  his 
pulse  is  120  ; and,  were  it  not  for  this  rapidity  of  pulse,  one  would 
think  that  there  was  but  little  amiss.  His  bowels  have  not  been 
moved  all  day.  Drinks  gruel,  and  stales  as  usual. 

3d,  8 a.m. — He  looks  worse,  and  is  evidently  sinking.  He  has 
been  standing  up  a great  part  of  the  night,  and  is  so  now.  The 
pulse  is  not  to  be  felt  at  the  jaw,  but  distinctly  so  at  the  heart, 
and  is  there  the  same  as  last  night,  viz.  120.  The  respiration 
accelerated : he  does  not  seem  in  pain,  nor  has  he  exactly  the 
symptoms  of  enteritis.  The  bowels  are  not  acting : his  mouth,  and 
the  hand  that  has  been  placed  in  his  mouth,  has  a peculiar  smell, 
something  like  carious  bone.  I have  occasionally  noticed  this 
smell  in  the  latter  stages  of  enteritis,  i sec  no  probability  of  his 
recovery. 
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a.m. — He  was  found  dead. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — This  was  made  by  me  as 
soon  as  possible  after  death,  and  I examined  very  minutely,  in 
order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  spasm. 

The  panniculus  carnosus,  covering  the  part  on  the  left  side  un- 
der which  the  spasm  seemed  principally  to  be,  was  discoloured 
with  dark  blood,  but  which  might  have  been  produced  by  in- 
jury, as  he  was  found  dead  on  that  side,  or  from  lying  on  it  after 
death : this  bloody  hue,  however,  did  not  extend  any  deeper. 
There  was  a slight  effusion  of  serum  in  the  abdomen,  on  cutting 
into  which  the  caecum  presented  itself  of  a very  dark  colour  and 
much  diseased.  The  stomach  was  healthy,  and  moderately  dis- 
tended with  gruel,  in  which  was  found  the  ball  that  had  been 
given  at  three  o’clock  the  afternoon  before,  and  not  the  least  dis- 
solved, and  with  the  paper  still  on  it.  The  small  intestines  con- 
tained scarcely  any  thing  except  an  increase  of  mucus.  The 
caecum  was  highly  diseased — its  inner  coat,  especially  at  its 
apex,  was  of  a dark  hue,  and  was  covered  with  a thin  layer  of 
extravasated  blood  : the  remainder  of  the  large  intestines  were 
very  slightly  discoloured.  The  caecum  contained  principally  fluid, 
and  the  colon  soft  faeces  : the  faeces  in  the  rectum  were  more  dry, 
but  not  hard.  The  liver  was  far  from  healthy,  being  of  a clay 
colour.  The  spleen  and  omentum  were  beautifully  healthy. 
The  peritoneum  healthy,  and  having  no  appearance  of  inflamma- 
tion. In  the  diaphragm  I could  not  detect  the  least  vestige  of 
disease,  or  any  thing  different  to  what  I had  been  accustomed  to 
meet  with  in  other  cases.  I took  it  home,  and  dissected,  in  se- 
veral places,  the  peritoneum  of  it:  there  was  not  the  least  extrava- 
sation of  any  sort,  but  its  fibres  were  beautifully  red,  corrugated, 
and  distinct:  its  crura  were  also  natural.  The  mediastinum  at- 
tached to  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pericardium  was 
partially  covered  with  spots  of  ecchymosis.  The  pericardium  did 
not  contain  more  serum  than  is  naturally  found — its  apex,  exter- 
nally, was  thickly  ecchymosed.  The  heart  was  normal.  The 
phrenic  nerve,  in  several  places,  before  arriving  at  the  diaphragm, 
was  ecchymosed  within  its  texture  rather  extensively. 

Case  III. — 25th  Aug.  1826. — About  nine  a.m.,  I was  sent 
for  to  see  a pony  that  was  ill. 

Symptoms. — Spasm  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  near  side,  and 
which  is  synchronous  with  the  pulse  : breathes  in  a catching 
manner,  as  she  takes  four,  five,  or  six  small  inspirations  to  fill 
the  lungs,  but  she  expires  tolerably  easily,  and  with  scarcely 
any  of  the  spasmodic  action  being  perceptible.  Respiration  but 
little  increased — pulse  60.  Legs  and  ears  warm — mouth  hot — 
appetite  lost — eyes  inflamed,  especially  on  the  near  side,  and  she 
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is  dull: — abdomen  distended  a little — stands  perfectly  still,  and 
does  not  express  the  least  pain,  but  looks  about  her  nearly  as 
usual.  She  is  excessively  fat,  and  had  been  out  a few  miles 
yesterday  evening,  and  seemed  then  to  be  quite  well,  but  the 
man  said  that  she  did  not  seem  inclined  to  eat  much  that  night ; 
indeed,  the  man  did  not  take  the  least  notice  of  her  present  con- 
dition, as  the  owner  accidentally  found  it  out,  and  sent  for  me. 
V.  S.  ad  ifcvj,  and  R pot.  nit.  cum  aloes  Barb.  3ivss,  and  to  have 
bran  mashes  and  warm  water. 

6 and  8 P.m. — About  the  same,  and  not  much  relieved. 

2 Qth,  8 a.m. — No  better.  Physic  beginning  to  operate  a little 
- — all  symptoms  about  the  same.  I now  took  about  four  quarts 
more  blood  from  her,  which  relieved  her  a good  deal. 

6 p.m.  — Symptoms  as  at  first.  She  dunged  scarcely  any  thing 
all  day.  Gave  small  doses  of  aloes  ant.  p.t.  fob  digital,  et  resinse. 

8 p.m. — Nearly  the  same  The  ball  has  nauseated  only. 

2 7th,  8 a.m. — Pulse  90,  and  small — bowels  not  opened — has 
urinated  in  the  night — abdomen  much  distended — legs  and  ears 
warm.  V.  S.  ad  H>iv.  Repeat  pot.  cum  opii  3ss.  Blister  each 
side  of  thorax. 

6 p.m. — Respiration  nearly  natural:  the  spasmodic  action  has 
gradually  subsided, and  the  pulse  has  also  become  more  natural: 
— legs  and  ears  warm,  and  she  appears  evidently  much  better — - 
is  thirsty,  but  will  not  eat — drinks  gruel.  Give  3ij  aloes,  3j  di- 
gital., 3j  colchici  antim.  et  ol.  menth.  pip.  guttae  x,  and  repeat  the 
blister,  the  other  not  having  risen. 

2 Sth,  8 a.m. — Worse.  Pulse  100,  and  feeble — legs  and  ears 
cold — looks  dull  and  heavy,  and  will  hardly  move  about:  has 
not  dunged  yet — -abdomen  tense.  Repeat  mist,  aper.,  and  give 
aperient  clysters. 

11  a.m. — On  my  arrival,  l found  she  had  died  a short  time 
before,  and  for  the  last  half  hour  prior  to  her  death  she  was  in 
a great  deal  of  pain,  and  rolled  and  tumbled  about  a good  deal. 

Examination. — The  whole  of  the  intestines  were  much  dis- 
tended with  water,  and  some  food  interspersed  in  it — the  colon 
was  very  full,  and  a little  inflamed.  The  whole  of  the  intestines 
were  slit  open,  and  there  was  not  the  least  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion or  inflammation,  except  as  above,  throughout  their  whole 
track,  and  what  was  in  them  was  perfectly  soft.  The  bladder 
was  empty — the  heart  was  very  much  loaded  with  adeps,  dark 
coloured,  and  very  tender  : — no  effusion  in  the  pericardium.  The 
lungs  were  inflamed,  but  the  lobes  on  one  side,  I forget  which, 
much  more  so  than  the  other,  and  congested  with  dark  blood, 
but  they  were  not  in  any  way  considerably  diseased.  The  flanks 
were  several  inches  thick  of  fat. 
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Observations. — In  my  note  book  I find  this  case  is  headed  as 
“ Inflammation  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  and  Distention  of  the 
Bowels;”  but  now  I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  a case 
of  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  and  what  I then  took  for  violent 
beating  of  the  heart  was  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  From  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  to  within  half  an  hour  of  her  death 
there  was  not  the  least  uneasiness,  nor  did  she  so  much  as  lift 
up  her  legs  expressive  of  pain.  Her  respiration  was  but  little 
increased  in  frequency. 

General  Observations. — From  the  foregoing  cases  and  the  one 
that  I sent  you,  and  which  is  inserted  in  the  last  volume  of  The 
Veterinarian,  page  518,  and  from  some  others,  I am  led  to 
believe  that  there  is  some  connexion  between  the  spasm  and  the 
heart’s  action;  for  in  these  cases,  although  they  did  not  beat 
exactly  at  the  same  time,  yet  they  beat  regularly  after  each 
other. 

Mr.  Castley  says  that  the  action  of  the  heart  was  felt  but  very 
indistinctly,  and  not  at  all  at  the  jaw;  but  that,  after  bleeding, 
both  the  spasm  and  the  pulse  increased  in  frequency. 

Mr.  Brown,  see  Veterinarian,  vol.  vi,  page  18,  does  not 
notice  whether  the  spasm  and  the  pulse  were  together  or  other- 
wise. 

In  The  Veterinarian,  vol.  vi,  page  50,  is  a case  by  M. 
Leverat,  of  Lausanne,  of  “ Irregularity  in  the  Beating  of  the 
Heart;”  but  which,  I think,  is  a clear  case  of  spasm  of  the  dia- 
phragm. Here  he  observes  that  the  pulsations  ( query , spasm  of 
the  diaphragm)  of  the  heart  and  the  glosso-facial  artery  was  50 
in  a minute  and  synchronous ; and  further  on  he  observes,  that 
as  the  spasms  diminished  in  number,  so  did  the  pulse  at  the 
face. 

In  Mr.  Sinclair’s  case,  see  Veterinarian,  vol.  viii,  page  83, 
he  says  the  spasm  and  the  pulse  were  not  synchronous. 

Mr.  Tombs,  of  Pershore,  has  related  three  interesting  cases, 
see  Veterinarian,  vol.  viii,  page  494,  and  vol.  xii,  page  680, 
but  does  not  notice  this  point. 

In  The  Veterinarian,  vol.  ix,  page  513,  Mr.  Gutteridge, 
then  of  Caermarthen,  afterwards,  I fancy,  of  Ross,  states  a case, 
but  he  does  not  notice  this  circumstance ; yet  in  one  place  he 
states  that  she  was  worse,  and  that  the  pulse  had  risen  to  100  and 
the  beating  was  more  violent.  Mr.  Gutteridge’s  case  is  badly  re- 
ported, and  the  language  singularly  resembles  that  which  may 
be  found  in  a case  of  Mr.  Brown’s,  of  Melton  xMowbray,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  The  Veterinarian,  page  18. 

In  The  Veterinarian,  vol.  xiv,  page  368,  there  is  a case, 
by  M.  Pastey,  “ of  Abnormal  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,”  but 
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which,  as  Mr.  Beeson,  of  Amersham,  has  observed,  that  gentle- 
man did  not  seem  to  understand,  for  it  was  clearly  a case  of 
spasm  of  the  diaphragm.  Here  the  pulse  was  60  in  a minute, 
and  isochronous  with  the  beating  of  the  heart  (spasm  of  the 
diaphragm). 

In  the  15th  vol.  of  The  Veterinarian,  page  66,  there  are, 
by  Mr.  Beeson,  some  very  interesting  and  concise  observations 
on  this  subject ; and,  after  noticing  the  error  that  M.  Pastev  had 
fallen  into,  he  says,  “ it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  in  every  case 
of  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  that  has  come  under  my  observation, 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  the  spasmodic  beatings  have  been 
exactly  isochronous.  The  spasmodic  contractions  always  precede 
the  heart’s  pulsation  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  pulsation  of 
the  heart  precedes  that  of  an  extreme  artery,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  by  placing  the  left  hand  at  the  heart,  and  the  right 
one  at  the  ends  of  the  ribs.” 

In  the  same  volume,  page  500,  Mr.  Allison,  of  Washington, 
relates  a case  where,  by  putting  his  finger  on  the  pulse  and  his 
eye  on  the  flank,  he  found  that  the  spasm  preceded  the  pulsation 
a little,  each  keeping  quite  regular  at  its  respective  distance. 

From  the  relation  of  these  thirteen  cases,  it  appears  that  in  six 
of  them  the  spasm  and  the  pulse  beat  the  same  number  of  times 
in  a minute — not  at  the  same  time,  but  immediately  after  each 
other,  and  with  great  regularity;  in  addition  to  which,  Mr. 
Beeson  observes  that,  in  all  the  cases  he  ever  saw,  the  pulse  and 
spasm  were  regular  after  each  other ; in  two  of  the  other  cases  it 
may  be  implied  that  it  was  so.  In  three  of  them  it  is  not  at  all 
noticed,  and  in  only  one  of  them  (Mr.  Sinclair’s)  was  it  not 
synchronous.  Now,  the  question  is,  why  should  the  pulse  and 
spasm  be  of  an  equal  number?  Are  they  cause  and  effect? 

On  what  side  is  the  Spasm? — Another  peculiarity  is  that  of  the 
spasm  being  generally  on  the  near  side;  for  out  of  sixteen  cases 
that  are  reported,  twelve  have  been  on  the  near  side,  one  on 
both  sides,  and  in  three  the  sides  have  not  been  stated.  Mr. 
Beeson  says  he  has  seen  it  in  several  cases,  where  the  whole  of 
the  diaphragm  has  been  implicated,  but  more  violent  on  one 
side  than  the  other.  Now  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  these  it 
was  “ more  violent”  on  the  near  side.  In  a case  of  Mr.  Tombs’s 
the  spasm  extended  to  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles,  as 
well  as  to  the  diaphragm ; but  it  only  lasted  in  all  of  them  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Pulse. — There  appears  to  have  been  in  these  cases  a difference 
in  the  state  of  the  pulse.  In  many  of  them  it  was,  at  the  jaw, 
almost  imperceptible,  and  at  the  heart  sometimes  not  to  be  felt, 
at  others  indistinct,  and  sometimes  only  a sort  of  echo,  whilst 
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in  a few  others  it  was  natural  and  regular.  In  most  it  was  from 
40  to  60  in  a minute.  After  several  of  them  had  been  bled,  both 
the  pulse  and  the  spasm  increased  in  frequency,  but  subsided, 
generally,  shortly  afterwards ; and  repeatedly  I have  observed 
that  whatever  increased  the  pulse,  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
the  spasm,  thus  shewing  the  great  connexion  between  the  cir- 
culatory system  and  the  spasm  of  the  diaphragm. 

Length  of  Time  the  Spasm  existed . — Out  of  sixteen  cases,  one 
lasted  only  for  a few  minutes  ; two,  from  seven  to  eight  hours ; 
two,  about  fifteen  hours  ; two,  eighteen  hours ; four,  two  days  ; 
four,  from  two  to  three  days ; and  one,  four  days. 

In  what  Breed . — It  appears  that  most  of  the  horses  that  have 
been  subject  to  spasm  have  been  either  thorough  or  half-bred  ; 
and  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  a single  case  on  record  in 
English  works  of  a cart-horse  being  so.  One  case,  from  a fo- 
reign Journal,  is  mentioned  as  being  “ a draught-horse but 
as  he  was  drawing  a cabriolet,  I do  not  think  he  was  what  we 
mean  by  a cart-horse.  Four  or  five  have  been  small  ponies. 

Age. — From  a yearling  up  to  twenty  years  of  age ; but  in  some 
their  ages  have  not  been  stated. 

Cause. — As  naturally  would  be  supposed,  many  of  these  cases 
are  brought  on  whilst  hunting,  running  in  coaches,  or  any  thing 
that  causes  great  exertion  or  increased  respiration  : but  it  is  also 
very  certain  that  quite  as  many  are  caused  by  or  dependent 
upon  some  irritation  either  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  or  both  : 
but,  what  is  a little  curious,  the  spasm  does  not  generally  come 
on  while  the  horse  manifests  the  greatest  pain  by  pawing  or  roll- 
ing about,  but  usually  when  these  active  symptoms  are  on  the 
decline,  as  if  some  metastasis  takes  place  from  those  parts  to  the 
diaphragm,  though  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  still 
some  irritation  going  on  there,  but  not  of  so  painful  a nature. 
Several  of  these  cases  have  originated  (but  before  the  spasm  com- 
menced) from  gastritis,  in  consequence  of  the  animal  having  eaten 
a quantity  of  oats ; others  have  been  found  ill  in  the  fields  with 
spasm  of  the  bowels,  or  with  gastro-enteritis,  and  have  continued 
ill  for  a length  of  time  before  exciting  the  spasm.  Some  cases  of 
spasm  of  the  diaphragm  originate  without  any  apparent  cause ; but 
I am  inclined  to  think  it  is  generally  brought  on  from  some  sym- 
pathy existing  between  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  was  clearly 
so  in  the  case  I have  mentioned,  while  the  horse  was  standing 
still  in  the  stable,  but  labouring  under  the  effects  of  a strong  dose 
of  croton  seeds.  It  has  also  existed  whilst  a horse  had  an  ulcer- 
ated jejunum,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  worms.  It  has 
likewise  been  observed  in  a solitary  case  of  introsusception  of  the 
intestines. 
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Post-mortem  Appearances. — Out  of  eighteen  cases,  six  have 
died,  and  the  following  were  the  post-mortem  appearances  : — 

One  of  Mr.  Brown’s  was  not  opened  by  him,  but  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  viscera  were  quite  healthy. 

In  another,  where  the  horse  had  taken  a severe  leap  in  hunting, 
the  diaphragm  was  found  to  be  pale  and  flabby,  and  the  intestines 
free  from  inflammation.  His  bowels  had  not  been  opened, 
although  an  immense  quantity  of  purging  medicine  had  been  given. 
The  bloodvessels  of  the  psose  muscles  were  ruptured,  and  a small 
quantity  of  coagulated  blood  found  there.  Query  : May  this  have 
extended  to  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  ? 

In  one  case,  where  it  was  seen  only  for  a short  time,  the  colt 
died  of  ulcerated  intestine,  and  had  been  sadly  troubled  with  a 
large  quantity  of  (easily  found)  tape-worms. 

In  another  case,  vide  The  Veterinarian,  vol.  xiv,  p.  625, 
considered  by  the  author  to  be  “ inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,” 
there  was  spasm  of  it,  of  which  she  appeared  to  get  well ; but  on 
one  day  she  was  ridden  out  gently,  and  on  her  return  she  de- 
voured a quantity  of  hay  and  corn,  and  shortly  afterwards  fell 
down  and  died.  On  examination,  the  same  day,  the  dia- 
phragm was  found  to  be  ruptured,  and  the  muscular  portion 
“ softer  and  less  solid  than  is  natural,  and  of  a dirty  whitish  red 
colour;  the  stomach  full  of  undigested  food,  and  distended  with 
gas,  and,  on  its  internal  surface,  a gangrenous  spot,  and  slightly 
inflamed.”  The  sudden  falling  down  was  considered  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  rupture. 

In  another  of  the  fatal  cases  there  was  introsusception  of  the 
bowels.  And  in  the  sixth  case  there  was  no  disease  of  the  dia- 
phragm, but  there  was  inflammation  of  some  of  the  large  intes- 
tines. Mr.  Beeson  says  he  never  saw  any  die  but  what  were 
symptomatic  cases. 

When  most  visible. — In  all  cases  that  I have  seen,  the  spasm 
has  been  decidedly  more  visible  during  inspiration , and  less  and 
less  so  as  the  expiration  terminated,  until  at  last  it  is  quite  invisi- 
ble. This  circumstance  may  explain  why  some  have  said  the 
spasm  and  pulse  were  not  synchronous. 

Cause  of  the  external  Beating , tyc. — If,  from  over-exertion  in 
the  chase,  or  otherwise,  or  from  sympathy  existing  between  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  or  from  disease  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  the 
diaphragm  becomes  unduly  irritated,  then,  instead  of  that  gradual 
and  regular  contraction  of  its  fibres,  as  in  ordinary  inspirations, 
it  becomes  spasmodically  affected,  whereby  the  thorax  is  sud- 
denly and  partially  dilated,  forming,  if  I may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  a vacuum  in  the  chest;  to  fill  up  which  the  air,  from 
the  pressure  from  without,  immediately  and  forcibly  rushes  into 
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the  lungs,  giving  that  force  or  beating  against  the  ribs,  diaphragm, 
and  flanks,  that  is  generally  seen  and  felt,  and  which  often  shakes 
the  whole  frame. 

Why  it  is  generally  seen  only  on  the  near  side,  I fancy,  must 
be  in  consequence  of  spasm  only  existing  usually  on  one  side,  and, 
as  the  one  side  is  only  suddenly  dilated,  so  does  the  air  rush  in 
in  a great  measure  to  that  side.  Why  the  spasm  should  be 
chiefly  on  the  near  side  I cannot  exactly  imagine,  unless  it  is 
from  the  greater  contiguity  of  the  stomach,  it  lying  chiefly 
against  the  diaphragm  on  that  side.  During  a quick  pace  the 
diaphragm  may  be  irritated  by  the  stomach,  if  the  latter  should 
be  in  a state  of  great  distention,  as  the  former  would  not  have, 
probably,  its  free  action,  although  one  of  its  crura  is  shorter  on  this 
side,  in  order  to  make  more  room  for  the  stomach.  In  some  cases 
the  spasm  comes  on  without  scarcely  any  increase  of  respiration  ; 
but  yet,  probably,  and  under  some  peculiar  unknown  circum- 
stances, the  stomach  or  intestines  may  sympathise  with  and 
irritate  the  diaphragm. 

A question  may  be  asked,  why  should  the  pulse  beat  so  regu- 
larly before  or  after  the  spasm  of  the  diaphragm?  It  would 
seem  almost  as  if  the  heart  was  first  acted  on,  through  which 
the  diaphragm  becomes  spasmodically  affected ; or,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  spasm  may  produce  the  regularity  in  the  heart’s  action. 
At  any  rate,  we  often  see  that  there  is  great  connexion  between 
the  circulatory  and  respiratory  system,  and  that  when  one  is  in- 
creased the  other  is  often  so : but  these  are  points  that  I must  leave 
fora  more  leisure  hour  to  think  over,  or  to  some  wiser  physiologist 
than  myself  to  explain. 

Probably  some  of  those  who  have  recorded  cases,  have,  since 
that  time,  thought  a little  on  the  subject,  and  will  favour  us  with 
their  remarks. 

To  one  great  sporting  writer,  the  justly  celebrated  Nimrod,  are 
we  indebted  for  the  fact  of  having  first  noticed  and  laid  before 
the  public  these  rather  rare  and  interesting  cases,  and  who,  I 
have  no  doubt,  after  a lapse  of  seventeen  years,  will  again  be  able 
to  afford  us,  out  of  his  inexhaustible  mine,  other  facts  and  ob- 
servations on  the  subject. 

I should  be  particularly  obliged  if  some  of  our  medical  friends 
would  inform  us  whether  any  similar  affection  exists  in  the  human 
subject. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  purchased  “The  Horse  and  the 
Hound,”  by  Nimrod,  I would  strongly  recommend  them  to  do  so, 
as  a more  interesting  work  I have  not  laid  my  hands  on  for  some 
time.  I have  been  monthly  expecting  to  see  a review  of  it  in  your 
journal. 
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CONSULTATIONS. 
No.  XXVII. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  A POOR  AND  SANDY  SOIL  ON  THE 
IMPOVERISHMENT  AND  DEATH  OF  CATTLE. 

A tenant  on  this  island — Iona — has  lost,  daring  the  last 
eighteen  months,  six  cows  and  one  horse,  apparently  from  the 
same  cause,  and  has  at  present  a cow  very  ill.  He  requests  me 
to  write  you  a statement  of  the  case,  and  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to 
what  you  would  advise,  as  to  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  as  a 
preventive,  or  in  case  of  other  animals  being  similarly  seized. 

At  first  the  cow  is  observed  to  be  languid,  and  to  eat  and  drink 
little.  The  faeces  hard,  lumpy,  and  dry.  Latterly  she  refuses  both 
meat  and  drink,  and,  after  lingering  for  some  time,  dies.  On 
examination,  the  stomach  is  found  very  much  distended  with 
sand,  and  mixed  with  undigested  food.  All  the  other  organs  are 
apparently  healthy. 

The  treatment  generally  adopted  has  been  large  doses  of  Ep- 
som salts  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  this  last  case  has  had,  in  addi- 
tion, castor  and  croton  oil ; but  the  bowels  are  scarcely  moved, 
and  the  faeces  still  hard,  inclined  to  be  dry. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is,  in  general,  sandy,  and  the  pasture  bare, 
but  good.  It  is  divided  into  small  crofts,  and  each  tenant  can 
keep  only  from  five  to  eight  cows  at  the  most. 

I may  mention,  that  the  other  tenants  are  also,  every  now  and 
then,  losing  a cow  from  the  same  cause,  but  more  frequently  the 
occupants  of  the  west  end,  which  is  the  most  sandy  soil. 

The  tenants  have  more  than  once  applied  to  me,  in  the  absence 
of  any  veterinary  surgeon,  but  I have  told  them  that  I am  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  diseases  or  treatment  of  cattle. 

I remain,  dear  Sir,  your’s,  &c. 

Professor  Dick, 

Edinburgh. 


Reply  to  the  foregoing  Letter , by  Professor  Dick. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  disease  in  the  cows  in  your  island 
arises  entirely  from  the  causes  you  mention,  viz.  the  bareness  of 
the  pasture  and  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil.  The  bareness  of 
the  pasture  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  the  cows  to  gather  up 
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their  food  without  having  it  mixed  with  a portion  of  sand,  which, 
being  indigestible  and  heavier  than  the  particles  of  food,  will  gra- 
vitate to  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  stomach,  and  there  accu- 
mulate. I have  known  it,  in  similar  situations  and  soils,  occur- 
ring both  in  horses  and  cattle. 

In  some  cases,  however,  I must  observe  that  animals  have  swal- 
lowed sand  or  earth  apparently  from  acidity  in  the  stomach.  In 
such  cases  these  matters  have  been  eaten  up  greedily,  and  an 
accumulation,  of  course,  has  taken  place  rapidly.  The  animal, 
in  these  cases,  becomes  unthrifty  in  its  coat,  and  takes  to  licking 
earth  with  his  tongue,  or  it  eats  lime  from  a wall,  or  commences 
to  eat  the  filth  which  may  have  gathered  on  the  wood  of  the  stall, 
or  among  his  feet  under  the  litter.  The  remedies,  in  such  cases, 
are  a dose  of  physic  and  the  alkali.  Now  it  is  possible  that  such 
may  be  the  cause  in  the  cases  you  mention ; but  I scarcely  think 
so,  and  would  rather  refer  it  to  the  soil. 

I am  afraid  that  the  means  of  prevention  are  not  within  reach, 
viz.  a more  solid  surface  and  more  luxuriant  pasture.  These  might, 
perhaps,  be  obtained,  if  it  were  possible,  to  give  a good  top  dress- 
ing to  the  pasture  either  of  clay,  good  soil,  or  good  manure,  so  as 
either  to  consolidate  the  surface,  or  produce  a more  abundant 
growth  of  grass,  and  give  them  a better  bite,  in  which  case 
they  would  naturally  avoid  the  sand  ; but  as  these  means  are 
probably  not  within  reach,  I should  advise  those  farmers  who  are 
most  troubled  with  the  disease  to  give  occasionally  a good  dose 
of  common  salt  (muriate  of  soda),  say  ] lb.  at  a time  in  half  a 
gallon  of  water,  repeating  it  once  a fortnight  during  the  season  in 
which  the  disease  generally  prevails,  with  plenty  of  water  to  drink. 
When  the  animal  shews  symptoms  of  disease,  I would  advise 
1 lb.  of  linseed  oil  and  10  drops  of  croton  oil  as  a dose ; and  if 
this  does  not  take  effect,  repeat  the  dose  every  twelve  hours,  or 
try  the  common  salt  in  twelve  hours — 1 lb  of  it,  and  10  croton 
beans  : in  short,  repeat  the  purgatives  until  the  bowels  are  opened, 
for  you  need  not  fear  to  give  too  much.  It  is,  however,  well  to 
change  the  medicine  occasionally,  oil,  salt,  Epsom  salts,  and  croton, 
with  plenty  of  water  or  gruel.  By  these  means  I think  you  may 
succeed;  but  from  the  inert  nature  of  the  mass  it  is  very  difficult 
to  remove  by  medicine ; and  then  the  only  means  of  cure  left  in 
these  cases  is  to  make  a free  incision  into  the  paunch,  and  to  ex- 
tract the  contents  with  the  hand.  And  although  this  appears  a 
formidable  operation,  it  is  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as  might 
be  supposed,  and  is  very  commonly  accomplished  with  success. 
The  wound  should  be  closed  carefully,  and  care  taken  not  to  allow 
any  of  the  contents  to  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  might  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  that  membrane.  This 
is  easily  avoided  with  ordinary  care. 
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LITHOTOMY. 

By  Mr,  Field. 

An  aged  grey  gelding  (having  been  ridden  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo),  the  property  of  Mr.  H , was  brought  to  my  in- 

firmary on  the  15th  September,  1842,  the  owner  complaining 
that  during  his  ride  he  would  constantly  stop  and  stale. 

There  were  present  the  following  symptoms,  viz. : straddling 
gait;  stiffness  in  the  movements  of  the  loins ; frequently  passing 
small  quantities  of  urine,  at  times  turbid  and  bloody  ; occasional 
expression  of  uneasiness,  but  no  colicky  pains.  The  horse  was 
in  good  condition— that  is,  fat. 

Suspecting  stone  in  the  bladder,  I proceeded  to  examination 
per  rectum , and  very  soon  plainly  felt  a calculus  of  considerable 
size,  and,  besides  that,  apparently  a smaller  one. 

Having  informed  the  owner  of  my  patient  of  the  state  of  his 
case,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  nature  of  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy as  the  only  remedy,  and  at  the  same  time  having  intimated 
to  him  that  it  was  one  never  unattended  with  danger,  and  that 
the  risk,  in  the  present  instance,  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  great  age  of  the  horse,  I received  from  him,  notwithstanding, 
instructions,  at  all  hazards,  to  undertake  the  operation. 

The  20th  of  September  last  was  the  day  fixed  on  for  its  per- 
formance, on  which  occasion  I was  kindly  assisted  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Percivall.  While  the  animal  remained  standing,  Mr. 
Percivall  and  myself  both  distinctly  felt  through  the  rectum  one 
large  calculus,  and  a smaller  subtance  which  appeared  to  be  one 
of  a softer  kind,  the  lesser  production  being  by  no  means  so 
characterizable  as  the  larger.  The  horse  was  now  cast  in  the  or- 
dinary manner,  turned  upon  his  back,  and  supported  in  that  posi- 
tion by  trusses  of  straw.  The  off  hind  leg  was,  with  a side  line, 
partially  drawn  forwards,  so  as  not  to  overstrain  it,  lest  in  any 
struggle  the  spine  might,  in  so  aged  a subject,  give  way  : the  re- 
maining three  legs  were  kept  steady  in  their  elevated  position  by 
ropes  running  through  rings  held  by  assistants. 

Having  after  some  effort  drawn  the  penis  out  of  its  sheath,  and 
having  firmly  grasped  it,  I passed  my  straight  metallic  staff 
(larger,  perhaps,  than  any  commonly  made  use  of),  and  pushed  it 
onwards,  until,  with  my  other  hand,  I felt  its  blunt  curved  end 
protruding  in  the  perineum.  Elevating  the  staff,  and  the  penis 
along  with  it,  as  much  as  the  urethra  would  allow  of,  I committed 
both  to  the  charge  of  an  assistant,  with  strict  injunctions  that  he 
held  them  firmly  and  steadily,  and  that  he  kept  the  end  of  the 
staff  pressed  home  against  the  perineum.  This  enabled  me  to 
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feel  the  groove  of  the  staff  through  the  skin,  and  readily  to  cut 
down  upon  it : by  extending  my  incision  I was  able  to  introduce 
at  once  my  straight  pair  of  forceps,  and  subsequently  to  pass  them 
into  the  bladder.  After  searching  about  with  the  introduced  ends 
of  the  forceps,  and  opening  and  shutting  them  some  few  times,  I 
succeeded  in  clutching  the  calculus,  and  was  using  the  force  ne- 
cessary for  its  extraction,  when,  being  of  a soft  fragile  nature,  it 
gave  way  under  the  gripe  of  the  instrument,  and  broke  into 
pieces — fragments  I may  say,  for  but  few  of  them  were  large — 
of  which  three,  each  the  size  of  a walnut,  were  one  by  one  re- 
moved ; the  remaining  particles  being,  for  the  most  part,  washed 
out  by  a copious  stream  of  tepid  water  thrown  into  the  bladder 
by  means  of  Read's  syringe  through  a tube  introduced  in  the 
place  of  the  forceps,  which  had,  of  course,  been  withdrawn. 
The  fracture  of  the  stone  into  so  many  pieces,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  there  was  in  finding  and  grasping  even  its  larger  divi- 
sions, protracted  the  operation  much  beyond  the  time  it  other- 
wise would  have  occupied,  rendering  it  both  tedious  to  the  ope- 
rator and  harassing  to  the  patient. 

On  the  horse  rising  from  the  bed,  he  walked  to  his  box  with 
apparent  ease.  Two  hours  afterwards  he  exhibited  pain  by  paw- 
ing, which,  after  administering  an  anodyne  draught  and  ab- 
stracting a small  quantity  of  blood,  was  removed.  At  the  time 
of  staling,  the  water  passed  through  the  opening  as  well  as  through 
the  urethra. 

The  case  proceeded  favourably  until  the  25th  September,  when 
a considerable  swelling  took  place,  which  commenced  from  the 
point  of  the  shoulders,  running  on  either  side  of  the  back  to  the 
tail,  which  was  accompanied  by  much  stiffness  in  motion  and 
by  great  pain  upon  pressure.  It  was  found  necessary  to  bleed 
him  again ; some  opening  medicine  was  given,  and  cold  evapo- 
rating lotions  were  constantly  applied  to  the  parts.  By  perse- 
vering in  this  plan  of  treatment  for  a few  days,  the  enlargement, 
the  stiffness,  and  the  pain,  gradually  subsided.  No  other  un- 
pleasant symptom  occurred,  and  on  the  30th  September  the 
wound  entirely  healed.  The  horse  is  now  perfectly  recovered 
from  the  operation,  but  I am  of  opinion  he  is  liable  to  a recur- 
rence of  the  disease. 
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A CASE  OF  HEPATIRRHCEA. 

By  Mr.  E.  A.  Friend,  Walsall . 

The  Veterinarian  for  September  contained  a case  of  he- 
patirrhcea,  from  Mr.  Spooner,  of  Southampton ; and  as  I always 
feel  great  interest  in  his  communications,  I at  once  turned  to  it, 
and  felt  much  pleased  with  his  clear  and  concise  statement  of  facts. 
I now  send  you  a companion  to  it,  and  hope  that  some  valuable 
practical  application  may  arise  out  of  the  recollection  of  these  on 
the  recurrence  of  any  similar  case  to  another  practitioner. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  I was  called  upon  in  great  haste 
to  attend  a horse  belonging  to  W.  Cotterill,  Esq.,  of  this  place, 
that  had  been  purchased  a few  weeks  previously  at  Bindley’s  Re- 
pository, Birmingham,  at  a sale  of  some  of  Mr.  E.  Peel’s  horses 
there.  He  was  a magnificent  hunter,  but  very  impetuous.  I found 
him  apparently  in  considerable  pain,  with  distended  nostrils,  labo- 
rious respiration,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  very  quick  and 
audible.  To  alleviate  these  symptoms  I proceeded  to  bleed  him, 
but  had  not  abstracted  more  than  a pint  before  I desisted,  and 
sent  the  groom  into  the  house  to  tell  his  master  that  if  he  wished 
to  see  his  horse  again  alive  he  must  come  immediately,  as  he 
had  not  many  minutes  remaining.  When  he  came,  I said,  “ I 
have  killed  your  horse;  at  least,  I have  accelerated  his  death. 
My  opinion  is,  that  there  is  internal  hemorrhage,  and  that  he  will 
die  immediately.”  He  did  so  in  less  than  five  minutes.  He  had 
been  hunted  the  day  before  with  some  harriers,  and  had  been 
ridden  (in  the  true  spirit  of  larking)  over  several  rasping  fences, 
which  he  had  done  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

The  post-mortem  examination  was  remarkable  merely  from  the 
appearance  of  the  liver : it  varied  only  from  that  described  by 
Mr.  Spooner  in  the  circumstance  that,  in  this  case,  not  one-fifth 
portion  of  that  viscus  was  left ; the  rest  had  become  absorbed,  and 
the  formerly  investing  membrane  was  distended  to  an  enormous 
extent,  with  firmly  coagulated  blood.  There  was  now  rupture  of 
this  membrane,  and  the  hemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men had  produced  death.  He  had  appeared  in  perfect  health  up 
to  that  time,  and  I attribute  the  rupture  to  the  great  exertions  of 
the  previous  day. 

Like  Mr.  Spooner,  in  his  case,  I was  of  opinion  that  the 
original  lesions  were  of  long  standing,  and  fortunately  I had  an 
opportunity  (I  think)  of  proving  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 
I was  on  a visit  a short  time  afterwards  to  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Tamworth,  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  asked  him  if  he 
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recollected  Dispatch,  a horse  of  Mr.  Peel’s  sold  at  Bindley’s. 
“ Perfectly  well,”  was  the  reply.  “ Did  you  ever  attend  him  for 
any  complaint?”  “Yes.”  “Of  what  kind?”  “ Disease  of  the 
liver.”  “ How  long  is  that  since  ?”  “ About  a year  and  a half  or  two 
years.”  This  appeared  to  me  quite  comfirmatory  of  my  previous 
opinion,  particularly  as  Mr.  R.  had  never  lost  sight  of  him  from  that 
time  to  that  of  his  sale  at  Bindley’s,  and  I had  seen  him  almost 
daily  from  that  time  to  his  death.  I can  speak  very  positively 
as  to  his  high  spirit,  for  I once  gave  him  a gallop  on  our  race 
course  in  a snaffle  bridle,  and  he  carried  me  off  the  course  through 
a part  of  the  town,  and  a considerable  distance  along  a turnpike 
road,  before  I could  get  a pull  at  him,  and  this,  too,  without  the 
slightest  respect  to  my  inclination  in  the  matter. 

Now,  the  consideration  of  these  two  cases,  so  similar  in  many 
respects,  seems  to  establish  the  important  fact,  that,  with  excessive 
decay  of  the  liver,  a display  of  perfect  health  may  be  apparent, 
and  that  the  energy  necessary  to  perform  laborious  duties  maybe 
exhibited.  The  application  to  be  made  would  be  a careful  and 
minute  investigation  of  other  viscera,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
any  unnatural  or  extended  function  had  been  performed  by  them 
to  supply  the  loss  of  power  sustained  by  the  liver  in  its  impaired 
and  impeded  state.  I frankly  confess  that,  at  the  time,  I did  not 
direct  my  attention  to  this  important  subject,  as  I might  have 
done  if  I had  previously  seen  an  account  of  a similar  case,  or  as 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Spooner  would  have  done  if  he  had  pre- 
viously read  an  account  of  mine.  I regret  now  that  I did  not 
send  it  to  The  Veterinarian  at  the  time  it  occurred;  but  I 
sincerely  hope  that  it  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Your’s  truly,  &c. 


A CASE  OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  STIFLE  JOINT. 

By  E.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.  et  V.S.,  London. 

On  the  14th  of  November  1842,  I was  requested  to  visit  a 
young  bay  horse  that  had  just  met  with  an  accident.  He  be- 
longed to  a coach  proprietor,  and  had  been  taken  out  to  shew 
for  sale.  On  running  up  the  yard  the  third  or  fourth  time,  being 
very  fresh,  he  lashed  out  with  both  hind  legs,  and  on  coming 
to  the  ground  his  off  foot  slipped — the  limb  flew  behind  him,  and 
he  came  down  on  the  front  of  the  stifle  and  fetlock  joints,  slightly 
lacerating  the  skin  of  both  : on  recovering  himself,  he  could  not 
put  his  foot  on  the  ground. 
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Within  ten  minutes  I saw  him.  The  limb  was  then  semi-flexed 
and  shortened  from  six  to  eight  inches,  the  point  of  the  toe  hang- 
ing parallel  with  the  fetlock  joint  of  the  other  leg.  He  was  very 
stiff,  and  a swelling,  one-half  the  size  of  a man’s  head,  had  be- 
come suddenly  developed  on  the  outside  of  and  rather  below  the 
stifle  joint,  accompanied  with  excessive  tension  and  rigidity  of 
the  muscles,  fasciae,  and  integument  of  the  part.  On  examina- 
tion, the  limb  could  be  flexed  or  extended  on  the  hip  joint,  but 
to  a very  limited  degree,  and  producing  great  pain. 

A suspicion  of  the  nature  of  the  accident  was  the  first  thought 
that  glanced  across  my  mind  : the  second  was,  a dislocation  of 
the  patella,  a case  I had  never  met  with,  but  with  which,  through 
Mr.  PercivalFs  graphic  cases  in  The  Veterinarian,  I felt 
quite  familiar. 

This,  however,  would  not  account  for  the  immense  swelling, 
although  it  might  for  the  fixed  state  of  the  limb.  However,  as 
being  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  state  of  the  case,  and  as 
the  mode  of  reduction  must  be  somewhat  similar  in  both,  I had 
recourse  to  that  described  by  him. 

The  limb  was  extended  as  close  to  the  abdomen  as  possible, 
but  no  patella  could  I feel  to  slip  into  its  place ; and,  after  two 
or  three  attempts,  which  occasioned  great  pain  to  the  animal, 
I desisted  ; and,  the  owner  being  out  of  town,  1 determined  on 
leaving  the  case  until  the  morning,  by  which  time  my  first  im- 
pression would  either  be  confirmed  or  disproved  ; and  having,  by 
way  of  a placebo,  ordered  fomentations  to  the  part,  and  prepara- 
tion for  a dose  of  physic,  I left  him  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  I found  the  case  in  statu  quo . The  animal 
was  lying  down  on  the  near  side,  the  off  hind  leg  remaining  in 
the  same  semi-flexed  shortened  state  as  when  up,  and,  on  making 
him  rise,  it  continued  so. 

I was  now,  therefore,  satisfied  that  it  was  a case  of  dislocation 
of  the  stifle  joint ; I consequently  ordered  the  hobbles  to  be  put 
on,  had  him  thrown,  and  proceeded  to  the  reduction. 

The  limb  was  freed  and  an  extra  hobble  placed  on  it,  and  three 
men  were  ordered  to  pull  steadily  and  firmly  forward  in  an  ob- 
lique direction  towards  the  fetlock  joints  of  the  fore  legs,  while 
I applied  all  the  pressure  I could  effect  on  the  swelling  produced 
by  the  dislocated  extremity  of  the  femur,  which  was  lying  on  the 
outside  of  the  tibia. 

Five  minutes  effected  the  object;  and  on  freeing  the  limb  the 
swelling  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  bone  was  reduced  to  its 
natural  position,  and  the  leg  was  the  same  length  as  the  other. 

When  loose  he  quietly  got  on  his  legs,  stretched  himself  out, 
staled  freely,  and  was  at  once  considerably  relieved.  The  stiff- 
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ness  and  pain,  however,  remained  so  much  that  he  walked  very 
lame,  and  scarcely  moved  during  the  following  day  and  night. 
Cold  lotions,  a dose  of  physic,  and  a loose  box,  completed  the 
cure.  The  lameness  gradually  lessened;  and  at  the  end  of  a fort- 
night, on  taking  him  into  the  yard,  it  was  not  perceptible  in  his 
walk,  and  but  slightly  so  in  trotting. 

I send  this  report  merely  on  account  of  its  novelty,  and,  most 
assuredly,  not  because  it  reflects  any  credit  on  myself.  Should  I 
ever  meet  with  another  such  case,  the  reduction  shall  be  effected 
immediately  after  the  accident;  but  the  fact  is,  I had  never  seen 
such  a case  before,  and  had  never  read  of  such  an  one.  1 had 
never  even  heard  of  such  a case  before ; nay,  I am  tolerabty  cer- 
tain some  one  has  said  somewhere  that  there  never  was  such 
a case  as  that  of  dislocation  of  the  large  joints ; and,  therefore, 
as  there  never  has  been,  although  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow 
that  there  never  should  be  such  a case,  yet,  as  the  chances  were 
certainly  against  its  occurring  at  all,  and  still  greater  against 
its  occurring  in  my  own  individual  practice,  and  in  that  parti- 
cular yard  in  which  it  did  happen,  I certainly  had  not  been 
keeping  any  very  sharp  look  out  for  it,  and,  consequently,  was 
quite  taken  a-back  instead  of  going  a-head,  and  putting  it  to 
rights  immediately — as  you  ought  to  have  done,  doubtless,  will 
exclaim  many,  who,  like  the  friends  of  the  discoverer  of  the 
fourth  continent,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  there  being  any  difficulty 
in  making  an  egg  stand  on  end  after  having  seen  it  first  broken. 
These,  however,  are  the  only  extenuating  circumstances  I have 
to  advance  in  palliation  of  my  not  jumping  at  a conclusion  ; and 
those  who  do  not  think  them  satisfactory,  must  even  substitute 
better  should  they  ever  get  (improbable  idea !)  professionally 
puzzled. 
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By  Mr.  W.  F.  Karkeek,  V.S.,  Truro. 

[Continued  from  vol.  xv,  page  312.] 

H aving,  in  two  previous  papers  on  the  ‘‘Ancient  History  of 
the  Ox,”  confined  our  attention  chiefly  to  his  geological  history, 
from  which  we  learn  that,  at  a period  incalculably  remote,  he 
existed  on  our  island  in  quite  a different  zoology  from  the  pre- 
sent one,  we  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider  some  points  in 
his  history  since  the  creation  of  man  and  the  establishment  of  the 
present  order  of  things,  which  we  are  taught  by  revelation  and 
by  natural  records  took  place  about  (1000  years  since. 

It  is  generally  considered  by  natural  historians,  that  the  do- 
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mestication  of  the  ox  took  place  in  Western  Asia,  by  the  Cauca- 
sian nations,  a people  that  inhabited  a country  situated  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea ; and  thence,  as  from  a central 
point,  the  different  branches  of  this  variety  shot  forth  like  the 
radii  of  a circle,  whence  have  sprung  the  most  civilized  nations 
of  the  world,  and  such  as  have  most  generally  exercised  dominion 
over  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  immense  advantage  derived  from  the  domestication  of  the 
ox,  in  the  beginning  of  human  civilization,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  conspicuous  part  which  his  name  and  attributes  perform  in 
the  early  history  of  mankind.  We  find  the  bull  among  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  it  typifies  the  Sun  in  more  than  one  system  of 
mythology;  the  supreme  power  in  Jupiter  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ; the  strength  of  war  with  Mars;  and  the  sinews  of 
commerce  with  Mercury.  He  was  personally  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  held,  therefore,  sacred  and  reverenced  as  a deity. 
One  instance  of  this  was  at  Memphis,  where  they  worshipped 
the  sacred  bull  Apis ; and  another  was  to  be  found  at  Heliopolis, 
where  they  held  the  bull  Mnevis,  or  Mneuis,  in  equal  veneration. 
Diodorus  speaks  of  the  honour  in  which  these  animals  were  held 
as  being  equal  to  that  paid  to  the  gods;  and  they  are  said  to 
have  had  this  regard  paid  to  them  as  living  emblems  of  Osiris, 
the  father  of  mankind,  and  designed  as  memorials  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  being  propagated  by  their  means,  and  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  world  was  indebted  for  those  blessings,  that  the 
remembrance  of  so  great  benefactions  might  last  to  the  latest 
generations. 

But  not  only  was  the  bull  held  in  reverence  by  these  ancient 
people : the  cow  and  the  calf  were  equally  venerated.  In  the 
book  of  Tobit,  complaint  is  made  against  the  apostate  tribes  in 
Israel,  who  all  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  Baol,  represented  by 
an  heifer.  When  the  Israelites  fell  into  the  idolatry  of  Egypt, 
they  worshipped  a calf  on  Horeb;  and  when  the  folly  was  re- 
newed under  Jeroboam,  still  the  object  of  worship  was  the  same. 
It  appears  that  it  was  not  every  bull  that  was  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Egyptians ; there  was  a particular  breed  of  this 
animal,  having  certain  characteristic  marks,  the  principal  one 
being  the  lunar  emblem  upon  the  side,  which  the  people  in 
Egypt  told  Plutarch  was  effected  evuQvi  TV\q  ^eKv\vv\s,  by  a touch 
of  the  moon , which  he  understands  by  this  planet.  The  particular 
shape  of  the  horns  was  also  another  characteristic  of  the  sacred 
Apis : the  horns  bore  some  resemblance  to  a lunette,  which  was 
very  probably  an  emblem  of  the  ark.  We  find  most  of  the  arkite 
divinities  distinguished  either  with  a crescent  or  with  horns. 
The  bull  of  Europa  is  described  as  having  his  horns  full  budded, 
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and  bearing  a resemblance  to  the  new  moon.  “ I act  £’  er  uXXvjX  ohji 
*'e?a  avereXXe  A vtvxqc;,  VjfJMTopov  otre  uvkXcc 

SfAvjvj-jf.”  The  colours  of  these  sacred  animals  were  varied  : 
one  of  them  is  black,  with  a row  of  singular  white  streaks  de- 
scending irregularly  down  the  neck  ; another  is  entirely  white  ; a 
third  white,  with  a double  oval  lengthened  ring  on  the  flank ; 
and  a fourth,  partly  covered  by  drapery,  is  rufous.  To  pursue 
this  inquiry  would  scarcely  have  deserved  attention,  but  that  it 
indicates  the  value  which  some  of  the  primitive  nations  set  on 
this  inestimable  animal,  enabling  them,  as  it  undoubtedly  did, 
to  till  the  ground ; and  being,  therefore,  a direct  cause  of  private 
territorial  property,  and  of  its  consequences,  wealth,  commerce, 
and  civilization,  it  was  venerated  and  respected  accordingly. 

It  is  our  intention  in  this,  and  in  a future  number  of  The 
Veterinarian,  to  consider  the  original  character  of  our  native 
breed  of  cattle,  their  progressive  improvement,  and  attendant 
circumstances,  with  some  brief  notice  of  our  present  stock ; and 
here  we  would  mention,  at  the  threshold,  as  it  were,  of  our  paper, 
that,  until  our  attention  was  directed  particularly  to  the  subject, 
we  were  totally  unaware  that  the  historical  account  of  our  breeds 
was  so  meagre  and  imperfect. 

We  know  very  little  respecting  the  early  history  of  our  ances- 
tors previous  to  the  Roman  invasion.  Most  ancient  writers  agree 
that  England  was  peopled  from  the  continent,  and  that  the  first 
inhabitants  derived  their  origin  from  the  Celtse  or  Gauls,  who 
were  settled  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  The  propinquity 
of  Britain,  which  was  discernible  from  several  parts  of  their  own 
coast,  must  have  presented  an  inviting  opportunity,  even  in  the 
infancy  of  navigation,  of  transporting  themselves  into  the  island 
with  little  difficulty.  Here  the  new  settlers  evidently  found  cattle 
in  abundance,  and,  retiring  to  the  inland  parts,  led  a life  of  pastoral 
simplicity,  like  that  of  their  brethren  in  Gaul,  unmolested  by  inva- 
sion from  abroad  or  disquietude  at  home.  The  hides  of  their  cattle, 
we  are  informed,  were  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce 
with  their  neighbours,  which  were  applied  to  various  purposes, 
such  as  forming  articles  of  dress  in  particular. 

Their  boats  or  canoes  (according  to  Lucan  ) were  built  of  osiers, 
covered  with  hides,  which  served  them  for  short  coasting  voyages. 

Primum  cana  salix  modefacto  vimine  parvam 
Texitur  in  puppim,  caesoque  induta  juvenco, 

Vectoris  patiens,  tumidum  super  emicat  amnem  : 

Sic  venetus  stagnante  pado,  fusoque  Britannus 
Navigat  oceano. 

41  The  bending  willow  into  barks  they  twine. 

Then  line  the  work  with  spoils  of  slaughter’d  kine ; 
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Such  are  the  floats  Venetian  sisters  knew. 

Where,  in  dull  marshes,  stands  the  settling  Po; 

On  such  to  neighbouring  Gaul,  allur’d  by  gain. 

The  bolder  Britons  cross’d  the  swelling  main.” 

The  diet  of  the  inland  Britons  consisted  principally  of  the 
flesh  of  their  cattle,  apples,  bread,  and  milk ; and  their  favourite 
drink  was  metheglin  or  mead,  a fermented  liquor,  composed  of 
barley,  apples,  and  honey.  Though  they  had  cattle  in  abundance, 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  making  cheese ; and 
though  their  sheep  were  enriched  with  the  finest  fleeces,  they 
never  sheared  their  wool. 

At  first  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  ox  was  used  as  a beast 
of  burden;  but,  the  chief  strength  of  the  ox  lying  not  in  his  back, 
accident  or  judgment  must  have  soon  led  to  the  discovery  that 
he  was  capable  of  drawing  heavyweights;  and  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  was  first  accomplished  by  attaching  thongs 
of  hide  leather  to  the  horns,  at  the  ends  of  which  a kind  of  sledge 
was  fixed.  Our  ancestors,  when  Csesar  landed,  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  their  cattle  than  this,  since  we  are 
informed  that  the  land  was  partially  cultivated ; an  operation  which 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  until  those  bulky  animals  had 
been  subdued  to  the  purposes  of  man. 

After  the  Romans  had  finally  given  up  the  island,  its  inhabitants 
were  harassed  considerably  by  their  neighbours,  the  Scots  and 
Piets,  which  occasioned  them  to  invite  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons, 
who  soon  turned  out  to  be  more  formidable  enemies  than  their 
old  ones ; for,  after  a violent  contest  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  with  the  exception  of  Wales,  Devon,  and  Cornwall, 
where  the  inhabitants  had  fled  for  safety  and  protection  into 
the  remote  or  inaccessible  mountains  of  these  countries,  the  whole 
of  the  country  was  subdued,  and  its  inhabitants,  language,  cus- 
toms, and  political  and  religious  institutions,  completely  destroyed. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  old  native  breed  of  cattle  was 
preserved  in  these  districts;  for  the  refugees  naturally  took  with 
them  their  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses,  which  constituted  at  that 
time  their  principal  property ; and  a single  glance  at  the  breeds 
of  cattle  established  in  these  places  shews,  even  at  the  present  day, 
that  they  were  originally  from  one  stock, — the  differences  ob- 
served in  their  colour,  size,  and  other  qualities,  being  the  natural 
consequence  of  alteration  of  climate,  soil,  and  manner  of  living. 
It  is  upon  the  supplies  of  food  that  the  size  and  strength  of  those 
animals  chiefly  depend.  When  food  is  supplied  in  abundance,  the 
ox  becomes  enlarged  in  bulk  ; and  when  food  is  deficient,  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  climate,  his  size  and  strength  become 
less  : thus,  the  Barbary  ox  is  as  diminutive  as  those  of  the  Ork- 
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neys,  because  the  grasses,  his  natural  food,  are  burned  up  during 
a great  part  of  the  year,  leaving  plants  for  him  to  subsist  upon  as 
innutritious  as  the  heaths  of  the  northern  isles.  But  where  the 
grasses  abound,  and  where  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  wither  them  up  during  a greater  part  of  the  year, 
the  ox  assumes  an  entirely  different  character  with  respect  to 
magnitude  and  strength.  We  shall  have  many  opportunities  of 
illustrating  this  well-known  fact,  when  alluding  to  the  history 
of  the  different  breeds  which  diversify  our  soil. 

A question  which  has  already  excited  considerable  attention 
naturally  presents  itself  here  : — What  were  the  particular  charac- 
ters of  the  breed  of  cattle  which  Caesar  found  on  visiting  our 
shores  ? By  some  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  original  native 
breed  of  Britain  was  of  a white  colour,  similar  to  those  wild  or 
feral  breeds  now  preserved  in  some  of  the  northern  parks  of  Eng- 
land and  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  formerly  in  Wales.  We 
shall  proceed  to  consider  this  question  at  some  length. 

In  a work  published  about  240  years  ago,  by  John  Leslie, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  it  is  stated  that  a wild  and  savage  race  of  oxen, 
of  a white  colour,  were  found  in  the  woods  and  forests  of  Scotland. 
Hector  Boece  also  mentions  the  same  circumstance,  of  their  being 
found  near  London,  and  says  that  they  were  “ mair  wild  than 
ony  oither  beastis*  The  same  author  describing  the  bull  of  the 
white  breed,  says,  he  has  “ a crisp  and  curland  mane  like  feirs 
Hones.”  Here  is  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  cattle  of  this 
description  were  sometimes  found  in  their  time  running  wild  in 
the  woods  and  forests  of  merry  England ; but  a very  interesting 
question  is  here  to  be  considered, — whether  the  wild  race  were 
descendants  of  the  native  aboriginal  stock,  or  derived  from  a do- 
mestic race  fortuitously  escaped  from  servitude.  We  believe  we 
shall  be  able  to  prove  the  latter  position.  In  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  sixty-eight  forests, 
besides  chases  and  parks  innumerable,  we  have  accounts  of  the 
different  wild  animals  of  venery  or  chase,  such  as  the  hart,  hind, 
buck,  hare,  boar,  and  wolf,  but  no  mention  whatever  of  wild 
cattle.  In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  life  which  many  of  our 
early  and  later  ancestors  led,  their  cattle  would  sometimes  stray 
and  be  lost  in  the  woods  and  forests,  and  consequently  became  wild, 
and  sometimes  ferocious,  we  have  no  doubt : besides,  we  have 
authentic  accounts  which  prove  that  white  cattle,  similar  to  those 
now  preserved  in  the  north  of  England,  were  carefully  treasured 
in  the  domains  of  monasteries  and  nobles  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
John,  and  that  they  were  sought  after  even  by  princes  and  kings. 
These  facts  sufficiently  prove  that  the  white  race  were  not  com- 
mon in  those  days,  and,  therefore,  any  of  the  breed  that  happened 
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to  have  been  found  wild  in  the  days  of  Leslie  and  Boece  could 
certainly  have  been  only  a few  stray  cattle  from  some  gentleman's 
park  or  forest,  and  which,  attracting  attention  in  consequence  of 
the  colour,  were  chased  by  the  woodmen  and  foresters,  and  hence 
became  savage  and  ferocious.  Mr.  Youatt,  in  his  admirable  work 
on  Cattle,  says,  alluding  to  this  white  breed,  which  were  found  in 
Wales  about  the  tenth  century,  “ According  to  an  ancient  docu- 
ment, a hundred  white  cows  with  red  ears  was  demanded  as  a 
compensation  for  certain  offences  against  the  prince  of  North  and 
South  Wales.  If  the  cattle  were  of  a dark  or  black  colour,  150 
were  to  be  presented.”  Here  is  a fact  that  the  white  breed  were 
considered  as  a rare  variety,  and  the  same  records  that  describe 
the  white  breed  speaks  also  of  the  dark  or  black  coloured  breed 
which  now  exists,  and  which  is  general  throughout  the  princi- 
pality. 

The  white  breed  are  now,  we  believe,  extinct  except  in  two  or 
three  places,  those  at  Chillingham  Park  approaching  nearest  in 
their  character  to  the  ancient  race.  They  are  about  the  size 
of  the  West  Highland  breed,  of  a dun  colour — the  muzzles  and 
the  inside  of  the  ears  being  of  a reddish  brown.  They  are  wild,  and 
extremely  cautious  of  being  approached,  and  when  suddenly 
intruded  upon  they  scamper  off,  and  turn  round  as  if  to  smell  and 
examine  the  intruder,  and  generally  gallop  in  circles,  as  if  medi- 
tating an  attack. 

From  some  accounts  which  we  have  heard,  the  greatest  care 
is  required  in  order  to  preserve  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
race,  since  there  exists  a tendency  to  deviate  from  the  colour  and 
marking  of  their  parents.  Sometimes  they  become  altogether 
black  or  altogether  white,  or  have  black  ears  instead  of  red  ones. 
These  are  immediately  destroyed  by  the  keepers,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  what  character  they  would  assume  if  left  to 
breed  in  a promiscuous  way. 

This  is  a striking  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  charac- 
ters of  colour  are  preserved  in  any  particular  breed.  The  reji 
colour  of  the  Devons  and  the  black  colour  of  the  Pembrokes' 
shew  the  same  effects  of  care  and  attention  in  breeding;  and,  in 
our  opinion,  this  very  fact  which  we  have  mentioned  of  the  great 
care  that  is  requisite  to  preserve  the  white  race  pure,  proves 
that  the  breed  is  not  the  indigenous  colour  of  the  native  stock 
which  ran  wild  in  its  woods  and  glens  before  man  inhabited  its 
surface. 

There  are  few  places  so  well  calculated  for  the  preserving  of 
this  breed  as  Chillingham,  as  it  lies  in  a solitary  country  ; and 
such  is  the  care  taken  to  render  this  isolation  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, that  there  is  not  even  a public  house  permitted  in  the 
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small  hamlet  adjoining  the  castle,  which  seems  to  exist  just  as 
the  ancient  dependent  hamlet  of  the  feudal  castle  did  in  the 
feudal  times  themselves.  The  castle  is  a fine  fabric,  in  true  cas- 
tellated style,  and  well  befitting  the  classic  land  of  Northumber- 
land. The  region  of  Alnwick,  Warkworth,  and  Chevy  Chase, 
of  the  skirmishes  of  Douglas  and  Percy,  of  many  an  ancient 
cross,  convent,  battle-stone  and  hermit  cell,  lies  embossed  in  its 
woods,  at  the  foot  of  wild  hills  which  ascend  eastward  for  a mile 
or  more,  and  terminate  in  a range  of  bare  and  craggy  eminences 
of  a fine  woodland  character.  The  steep  slope  between  the 
castle  and  those  heights  is  the  park.  Various  woods  and  dells 
are  scattered  over  it,  so  that  the  cattle  can  choose  a high  and 
airy  pasture,  and  whence  they  can  see  afar  off  any  approach — a 
situation  they  seem  particularly  to  enjoy,  as  at  the  slightest  alarm 
they  can  plunge  into  the  depths  of  woods  and  glens. 

The  author  of  the  article  Bos,  in  the  British  Cyclopaedia,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  breed  are  not  even  descended  from  the  aborigi- 
nal stock,  but  that  they  were  domesticated  oxen,  which  have  run 
wild  from  a race  originally  imported  by  the  ecclesiastics  from 
Italy,  where  herds  of  wild  cattle  much  resembling  them  still  exist: 
but  we  can  very  easily  prove  that  this  race  existed  in  our  island 
for  several  centuries  before  Christianity  became  promulgated  here, 
since  they  were  employed  by  the  Druids  in  their  different  proces- 
sions and  public  sacrifices  both  in  Wales  and  Cornwall.  On  the 
cutting  of  the  sacred  mistletoe,  two  white  bulls  were  fastened  by 
the  horns  to  an  oak.  The  arch-druid  having  ascended  the  tree 
in  his  consecrated  white  garments,  with  a golden  pruning  knife 
cropped  the  mistletoe  ; which,  having  secured,  he  descended  the 
tree,  and  the  bulls  were  sacrificed  to  invoke  the  Deity  to  bless 
the  sacred  plant,  and  render  it  efficacious  in  the  different  dis- 
tempers for  which  it  was  usually  employed.  The  history  of 
Paganism  in  Italy  also  shews  that  they  preserved  a whole  race 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  British  Druids,  differing  entirely 
from  the  common  cattle  of  the  country.  We  have  already  shewn 
that  the  Egyptians  preserved  a white  breed,  which  they  actually 
worshipped  ; and  it  can  be  also  shewn  that  the  Syrians,  like  the 
people  of  Mo-Mernphis,  held  a white  cow  in  great  reverence. 
Other  nations,  where  Paganism  prevailed,  followed  the  same 
practices — the  Phoenicians  and  the  people  of  Sicily,  Cyprus,  and 
Crete. 

From  these  facts  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  white 
breed  of  cattle,  which  at  one  time  were  found  so  plentiful  in  our 
country,  are  descended  from  the  breed  that  was  preserved  with 
religious  care  by  the  Druids  for  their  Pagan  sacrifices.  After 
Druidism  became  abolished,  the  same  race  were  preserved  for  a long 
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time  by  the  Catholic  priests,  in  the  woods  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent monasteries  ; but,  on  their  dissolution,  they  became,  like 
their  protectors,  dispersed,  and,  with  only  a few  exceptions, 
where  they  happened  to  find  protection  in  some  noblemen’s  forests 
or  parks,  are  nearly  extinct. 


A SINGULAR  AFFECTION  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS 
AND  JUGULAR  IN  A MARE,  AND  ALSO  A CASE 
OF  TUMOUR  ON  THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGiVTA 
OF  A HORSE. 

By  Mr . Francis  King,  Jun .,  V.S,f  Stanmore, 

A case  or  two  of  rather  mysterious  character  having  just 
terminated,  I am  induced  to  sketch  you  a history  thereof,  inas- 
much as  they  tend  to  shew  in  what  a field  of  conjecture  a poor 
veterinarian  occasionally  finds  himself. 

Case  I. — Nov.  24th.  A young  and  fine  mare,  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  at  Hendon,  came  in,  with  the  statement  that  she  was 
seized,  after  eating  some  carrot-tops,  with  violent  coughing,  and 
that  it  was  expected  she  would  have  been  choked — that  the  dis- 
tress and  agony  were  so  great,  that  she  threw  herself  violently 
about,  and  pawed  with  force  enough  to  pull  off  one  of  her  fore 
shoes.  When  brought  in  she  was  tolerably  calm,  but,  though 
willing  to  eat  and  drink,  she  could  not  swallow  anything,  it  being 
returned  through  the  nostrils,  accompanied  by  some  blood, 
which,  however,  soon  ceased.  It  was  said  that  the  bleeding  at 
first  was  considerable.  The  off  side  of  the  face  and  lips,  including 
the  ear,  were  paralysed,  and  an  enlargement  extending  from  below 
the  throat  up  to  the  ear  on  that  side  presented  itself. 

An  examination  by  the  hand  so  far  as  it  was  possible  afforded 
no  satisfactory  information.  Trusting  to  what  a little  time  might 
disclose,  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  jaws  on  both  sides  were 
actively  blistered,  and  that  action  kept  up. 

This  state  of  things  went  on  for  two  or  three  days,  when,  still 
finding  that  the  animal  could  not  swallow  any  thing,  we  attempted 
to  pass  the  stomach  tube  (in  the  hope  of  getting  some  nourish- 
ment into  her  in  that  way) ; but  we  could  not. 

On  the  29th,  the  swelling  under  the  parotid  was  evidently  di- 
minished, and,  by  almost  unceasing  efforts  to  swallow  (for  the 
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first  time),  about  three  gallons  of  gruel  in  the  course  of  the  day 
were  passed  down. 

30M. — Nearly  the  same ; and  although,  while  attempting  to 
drink,  a great  quantity  of  gruel  was  continually  returning 
through  the  nostrils,  still  she  managed  to  swallow  nearly  as 
much  as  the  day  before. 

From  this  time  the  paralysis  increased,  the  eye  becoming  af- 
fected, and  the  lower  lip  more  pendulous.  She  gradually  became 
worse,  and  on  the  5th  she  died. 

Up  to  this  period  every  thing  was  conjectural ; but  a post- 
mortem examination  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  symptoms, 
the  immediate  cause  still  remaining  unexplained. 

On  examining  the  head,  and  removing  the  inferior  maxillary, 
nothing  more  than  ordinary  was  to  be  seen.  The  tongue,  pa- 
late, larynx,  &c.  all  looked  healthy;  but  on  removing  the  larynx 
and  oesophagus  together,  I found  a considerable  quantity  of 
coagulated  blood  situated  immediately  superior  to  the  oesopha- 
gus, and  which,  I should  think,  at  first  must  have  been  more  than 
a pint.  It  had  evidently  been  produced  by  the  rupture  of  one 
division  of  the  superior  branch  of  the  jugular.  The  coagulum 
was  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it  had  produced  a great  degree  of 
pressure  on  the  head  of  the  oesophagus,  and  thus  prevented  its 
action ; for,  on  examination,  it  lay  as  flat  against  the  larynx  as  it 
was  possible  for  it  to  do,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I could 
pass  any  thing  through  it.  Being  so  compressed,  it  appeared  as 
if,  from  the  constant  and  violent  exertion  to  remove  the  food 
— not  being  able  to  swallow — the  membrane  had  been  forced 
backwards  so  as  to  form  a sac,  sufficiently  large  to  hold  an 
egg,  into  which  no  doubt  the  tube  went  in  the  attempt  to 
pass  it. 

The  party  belonging  to  her  did  not  like — acting  upon  the  old 
adage,  £<  as  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope” — to  throw  a chance 
away  by  destroying  her  ; however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  died 
from  regular  exhaustion. 

The  mucous  and  salivary  fluids  being  streaked  with  blood,  I 
conceive  to  have  been  caused  by  the  rupture  of  some  superficial 
vessel  in  the  air-passages,  brought  on  by  the  suffocating  distress 
that  took  place  on  the  onset.  Absorption  of  the  clot  likewise, 
I think,  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  external 
swelling,  and  thereby  partially  admitting  of  deglutition.  The 
real  cause  of  the  mischief  will  probably  never  be  ascertained,  but 
T have  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  result  of  some  external 
injury. 

Case  II. — This  is  one  which  I have  never  before  met  with, 
and  which,  perhaps,  I never  may  meet  with  again. 
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On  the  22d  of  November,  I was  sent  for  to  see  a bay  horse 
belonging  to  a gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood.  He  had  been 
down  in  the  country  hunting,  and  only  one  or  two  days  previously 
had  travelled  home  nearly  sixty  miles,  having  hunted  the  day 
before  that.  I found  him,  to  all  appearance,  labouring  under 
catarrhal  fever — his  respiration  rather  hurried — extremities  cold 
— a discharge  from  both  nostrils — and  very  languid.  I inserted 
a rowel  in  the  breast,  gave  some  fever  medicine,  and  left  some 
more  for  him,  with  directions  as  to  treatment,  promising  to  see 
him  on  the  next  morning. 

23 d. — When  I went,  he  appeared  much  the  same  in  some 
respects,  but  the  real  character  of  the  attack  seemed  altered,  for  it 
evidently  seemed  more  like  a head  affection.  He  carried  it  rather 
on  one  side,  and,  when  he  attempted  to  feed,  his  head  was  moving 
constantly  up  and  down  in  the  manger.  I then  bled  him — ap- 
plied a blister  to  each  side  of  the  head — gave  him  an  aperient 
ball,  and  left  one  to  be  taken  in  the  afternoon. 

24th. — The  character  of  the  attack  was  still  more  altered,  he 
having  lost  in  a great  measure  the  controul  overall  his  limbs  ; for 
when  he  moved  he  lifted  his  knees  (straddling)  almost  as  high  as 
the  shoulder,  and  could  scarcely  turn  without  the  risk  of  falling: 
in  fact,  he  did  fall  once  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  got  up 
again  directly.  I then  felt  satisfied  (the  horse  still  appearing 
conscious)  that  it  was  something  connected  with  the  spinal 
cord  within  the  cervical  vertebra.  I extended  the  blister  the 
whole  of  the  way  down  each  side  of  the  vertebra,  and,  as  a great 
degree  of  pain  was  evinced  on  turning,  I bled  him  again,  and  gave 
another  laxative  ball. 

25 th. — He  was  much  in  the  same  state.  The  blister  was  act- 
ing well — the  bowels  gently  relaxed,  and  the  appetite  tolerable. 
He  had  been  down  once  or  twice,  but  rose  with  a little  assistance. 

26/A: — I found  him  down,  and  he  could  not  rise  even  with 
assistance.  He  was  still  conscious,  and  neighing  when  any  one 
went  to  him,  but  his  appetite  failing.  I wished  to  have  him  de- 
stroyed, but,  the  owner  being  from  home,  I could  not  do  that.  He 
continued  in  this  state  for  two  or  three  days,  when  his  master, 
returning,  had  him  destroyed. 

On  a post-mortem  examination  the  brain  appeared  quite  healthy 
in  every  respect;  but  about  three  inches  from  the  commencement 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  its 
investing  membrane  (inferiorly),  was  a tumour  about  the  size  of 
a nut,  highly  injected,  and  at  its  base  appearing  as  if  a ligature 
had  been  applied  round  it,  there  being  a dark  line  all  round,  and 
rather  indented.  There  w as  also  a considerable  quantum  of  fluid 
within  the  canal.  The  spinal  cord  itself  appeared  healthy,  with 
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the  exception  of  being,  as  I thought,  rather  softer  than  usual. 
When  down,  on  holding  my  hand  towards  his  head,  if  he  moved 
it  I observed  some  peculiar  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  extremities,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  sudden  pressure  of  the 
tumour  upon  the  spinal  cord. 

What  could  have  been  the  origin  of  this  I cannot  say,  but 
most  probably  it  arose  from  some  accidental  cause;  and  I have 
no  doubt  that  it  had  been  coming  on  for  some  time,  as  I have 
since  heard  that,  before  he  went  into  the  country,  while  a young 
lady  was  riding  him,  she  observed  that  he  went  rather  oddly. 
That,  however,  must  I suppose  have  disappeared,  or  they  would 
not  have  sent  him  away. 

These  are  two  curious  cases,  and  to  me  novel  ones.  If  you  or 
your  readers  have  met  with  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  will  throw 
any  additional  light  on  the  subject,  I shall  feel  obliged. 


ON  HEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  UMBILICAL  CORD. 

By  Mr.  Mayer,  Sen.,  Newcastle-under- Line,  Staffordshire. 

Not  knowing  that  any  author  has  as  yet  noticed  the  possibi- 
lity of  fatal  hemorrhage  occurring  from  the  funis  umbilicalis  after 
calving,  l have  considered  it  my  duty  to  bring  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  bear  upon  it,  that  they  also  may  be  induced  to 
forward  their  experience  to  your  valuable  Journal. 

The  case  in  point  was  that  of  a valuable  young  cow,  of  full 
plethoric  habit,  that  put  herself  much  out  of  the  way  in  calving. 
The  consequence  was,  that  after  the  foetus  was  expelled  there  were 
two  or  three  quarts  of  blood  poured  out  from  the  cord  ; but  as 
this  sometimes  occurs,  the  parties  did  not  take  the  proper  alarm, 
until  the  blood  kept  issuing  from  time  to  time  in  such  quantities 
as  to  endanger  the  animal’s  life  : they  then  sought  for  assistance, 
but,  before  it  could  be  rendered,  the  animal  was  dead. 

Although,  when  vessels  are  ruptured  or  lacerated,  their  termi- 
nations often  coil  up  in  such  a way  as  to  stop  all  hemorrhage, 
yet  the  remote  possibility  of  such  an  event  as  this  shews  how 
prudent  it  is  to  pass  a ligature  around  the  cord.  Had  this  been 
done  instanter  in  the  present  case,  the  cow  would  have  been 
saved. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  tie  the  portion  of  the  funis  hanging 
from  the  navel  of  the  foetus  after  birth,  as  I have  known  hemor- 
rhage occur  from  the  umbilical  arteries  not  having  properly  closed. 
At  other  times  the  urachus  remains  pervious,  and  open  ; the  urine 
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dribbling  continually  from  the  navel,  excoriating  the  surround- 
ing parts;  and  if  this  is  not  stopped  the  colt  dying.  When  the 
cord  becomes  detached  close  up  to  the  body,  the  arteries  or  the 
urachus  can  only  be  sealed  up  by  the  actual  cautery  ; but  where 
the  cautery  has  been  repeatedly  applied  until  there  is  much  risk  in 
its  farther  application,  then  a crooked  needle  must  be  passed  from 
one  side  of  the  orifice  to  the  other,  and  whipped  well  round  with 
tow,  as  we  do  in  securing  a bleeding  orifice,  thereby  bringing  on 
adhesive  inflammation.  These  measures  will  generally  prove  suc- 
cessful, and  I prefer  the  latter  plan  to  the  cautery. 


A SINGULAR  CASE  OF  FOUNDER. 

By  Mr.  John  M‘Lean,  Barkham , Jedburgh. 

To  the  Editor  oJ'tc  The  Veterinarian.” 

Dec.  10,  1842. 

Dear  Sir, — I send  you  the  history  of  a couple  of  cases;  not  for 
any  interest  they  possess,  but  from  the  contributions  from  this 
side  of  the  Tweed  appearing  so  few  and  far  between  in  your  ex- 
cellent Periodical. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your’s  truly, 

John  M‘Lean. 


It  is  now  some  months  since  I was  called  on  to  attend  a power- 
ful draught  horse,  the  property  of  a farmer  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  the  interesting  appearance  he  then  presented  is  quite  fresh  in 
my  recollection.  He  was  a large  black  horse,  standing  seventeen 
hands  high,  with  shoulders  and  withers  as  fine  and  high  as  any 
hunter.  He  was  devoid  of  fat,  but  possessed  of  great  substance, 
both  in  bone  and  muscle  : his  shape,  in  general,  was  of  the  first 
rate;  in  short,  had  there  been  a Goliah  of  modern  days,  here  was 
just  the  horse  to  carry  him.  He  was  standing  in  an  airy  loose 
box,  breathing  most  laboriously,  with  nose  extended  and  tail  erect, 
and  quivering  as  sometimes  seen  in  lock-jaw  ; but  there  was  no 
lock-jaw  here.  The  pulse  was  65.  On  inquiring  into  his  history, 
I learned  that  he  had  been  coughing  for  a week  back,  and  had 
been  a distance  of  forty-five  miles  three  days  previous ; that  he 
would  not  feed  on  the  road,  nor  after  he  came  home;  and  being 
dull,  and  not  feeding  on  the  next  day,  he  was,  therefore,  kept  in 
from  work.  On  the  second  morning  he  was  found  in  the  state 
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described,  when  the  owner  bled  him,  by  which  he  was  relieved, 
and  got  quieter.  In  the  afternoon  he  became  worse,  and  was 
again  bled.  On  the  third  morning  he  was  as  bad  as  ever,  for 
which  he  was  once  more  bled  and  had  some  oil  given ; but  his 
owner,  a man  of  experience  among  horses,  became  alarmed,  and 
sent  for  me.  I got  there  in  the  afternoon — bled  him  for  the  fourth 
time,  until  he  inclined  to  lie  down — and  gave  him  a laxative  ball 
composed  of  aloes  3iv  et  tart,  antim.  3*j — had  his  throat  rubbed 
with  liniment,  and  well  clothed  and  bandaged.  He  appeared 
considerably  relieved  until  night,  when  reaction  took  place,  and 
he  was  as  bad  as  before.  I bled  him  for  the  fifth  time,  but  more 
sparingly ; had  the  sheets  and  bandages  taken  off,  and  cold  wa- 
ter thrown  over  him,  which  1 managed  by  having  several  men 
to  carry  buckets-full  of  water  from  the  well,  and  pouring  it  oyer 
his  back.  This  was  continued  for  an  hour,  when  the  symptoms 
were  greatly  mitigated  ; and,  on  persevering  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  they  were  entirely  relieved.  An  injection  was  given,  and 
a ball  containing  tart,  antim.  ^ij . I left  him,  and  the  owner  was 
to  let  me  know  how  he  was  in  the  morning.  No  word  came  ; 
and  the  next  time  I met  him  he  told  me  the  horse  never  had 
another  “ ducking,”  but  got  on  to  feed,  although  coughing,  and 
was  at  work  a few  days  after. 

I had  another  case  somewhat  similar  a few  days  ago,  but 
connected  with  founder.  I relieved  the  active  symptoms  by  co- 
pious and  repeated  bleedings,  laxatives,  and  antimony,  which  I 
pushed  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  I was  averse  to  the  application  of 
cold  water  in  this  case,  from  the  acute  founder  that  was  existing. 
I have  seldom  seen  the  same  train  of  symptoms,  except  in  hot  or 
nervous  horses,  where  there  was  an  inclination  to  take  on  flesh, 
or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  a nervo-sanguineous  habit.  The  dis- 
ease, no  doubt,  was  symptomatic  fever,  arising  from  the  over- 
exertion the  animal  had  undergone,  and  there  being  a cold  exist- 
ing at  the  time,  the  hot  and  cold  stage  not  generally  being  so 
well  marked. 


A SINGULAR  OPERATION  ON  A PIG. 

By  Dr.  Mercer,  F.  R.C.S. , and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy , 
Edinburgh. 

Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  10,  1842. 

Sir, — As  cases  of  absence  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  rectum, 
by  congenital  obliteration,  are  by  no  means  common  among  do- 
mestic animals,  the  following  account  of  such  a malformation. 
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with  the  operation  performed  for  the  renewal  of  the  passage,  may 
prove  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  The  Veterinarian. 

A boar  pig,  aged  exactly  three  weeks,  was  brought  to  the 
dispensary  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  on  the  23d  of 
June  last,  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Professor  Dick, 
who  kindly  requested  my  attendance,  and  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion. It  was  stated  by  the  owner  that,  a.  few  days  before,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enormous  distention  which  the  belly  of  the  ani- 
mal had  assumed,  and  the  symptoms  of  extreme  pain  and  distress 
that  it  shewed,  and  that  had  been  from  that  time  hourly  in- 
creasing in  severity,  he  was  induced  to  examine  it  carefully,  and 
found  that  it  was  perfectly  “ smooth  and  plain  behind,”  and  with 
none  of  the  natural  appearances  of  an  anus.  Hitherto  it  had  fed 
well,  and  was  in  as  thriving  a condition  as  the  others  of  the  same 
litter;  but  for  two  or  three  days  it  had  been  continually  crying, 
rolling  about  from  side  to  side,  as  if  desirous  to  relieve  itself  of 
the  contents  of  the  belly ; and  what  little  food  it  had  taken  dur- 
ing this  period  it  invariably  vomited  again  in  a very  short  time. 
So  far  as  he  had  observed,  however,  none  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  had  ever  been  brought  up  with  it. 

Supposing  that  all  was  not  right,  and  that  the  symptoms 
depended  on  the  fundament  having  been  grown  up,  he  had  him- 
self attempted  to  renew  the  passage,  by  making  an  incision  com- 
pletely through  the  integuments  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  the 
base  of  the  scrotum ; but,  not  finding  the  discharge  of  matter 
which  he  had  anticipated,  he  desisted  from  further  cutting. 

On  examination  we  found  the  animal  in  excellent  condition, 
firm  in  flesh  and  very  plump  in  substance.  The  belly  was  extremely 
swollen,  tense,  and  firm  ; so  that  progression  was  entirely  pre- 
vented, and  the  slightest  degree  of  pressure  was  indicated  by 
symptoms  of  great  pain. 

On  passing  the  point  of  the  finger  into  the  wound  that  had 
been  made,  I found  that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  integuments 
had  been  divided  in  the  proper  place,  but  no  sense  of  fluctuation 
was  conveyed  to  the  point  of  my  finger,  so  as  to  indicate  whether 
or  not  the  blind  extremity  of  the  gut  had  stopped  short  at  the 
surface,  was  more  deeply  seated,  or  was  in  communication  with 
any  other  of  the  pelvic  viscera.  By  a slight  degree  of  pressure 
in  the  perineeum  and  over  the  pubes,  we  were  enabled  to  obtain 
the  contents  of  the  urinary  bladder ; and  as  this  discharge  was 
perfectly  transparent  and  natural  in  appearance,  we  were  con- 
vinced that  the  bowel  was  not  in  connexion  with  it,  and  that 
in  all  likelihood  it  had  ended  in  a cul de  sac , farther  forwards  in 
the  pelvis. 

The  animal  being  suspended  by  the  hocks,  a small  sharp- 
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pointed  bistoury  was  taken,  and  a careful  dissection  made  down- 
wards, exactly  in  the  mesial  line,  cutting  through  the  fibres  of 
the  sphincter  and  retractor  ani  muscles  on  either  side.  The  re- 
tractor ani  muscles  were  found  perfectly  united  along  their  pelvic 
surfaces  for  about  one  inch  and  a half;  and,  after  they  had  been 
carefully  separated  from  each  other,  in  order  to  form  the  walls  of 
the  new  canal,  the  point  of  the  finger  came  upon  some  loose  cel- 
lular tissue.  On  the  animal  being  placed  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar position  and  caused  to  cry  and  strain,  a fluctuating  swelling 
was  pressed  against  its  point  at  each  expiration.  The  knife,  with 
its  cutting  edge  sheathed  nearly  to  its  point,  was  then  pushed 
through  the  apex  of  the  tumour,  when  a gush  of  fluid  faeces 
took  place,  with  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  tension  and  swel- 
ling of  the  abdomen,  and  affording  immediate  relief  to  all  the 
urgent  svmptoms.  A flexible  gum  bougie  was  then  introduced 
into  the  bowels  to  the  extent  of  six  inches,  and  as  its  point 
was  felt  to  pass  on  and  move  freely  in  it,  I concluded  that  the 
end  of  the  bowel  had  been  opened,  and  that  no  farther  obstruc- 
tion existed  in  it,  in  the  form  of  complete  partitions,  which  have 
several  times  been  found  in  similar  cases  in  the  human  indi- 
vidual. 

To  induce  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  bowels  to  carry  off 
the  remaining  feculent  matter  a dose  of  saline  laxative  medicine 
was  given,  and,  for  a few  days,  the  animal  was  ordered  to  be  fed 
on  soft  mashed  meat.  A tent  of  lint,  smeared  over  with  lard,  was 
introduced  by  means  of  a bougie  along  the  whole  of  the  wound, 
and  the  owner  was  instructed  to  withdraw  it  occasionally,  and  to 
introduce  a small  wax  bougie  several  times  a-day. 

From  this  time  the  case  went  onwards  to  a successful  termina- 
tion. The  bowels  became  regularly  evacuated ; the  tension  of 
the  belly  receded,  and  the  animal  got  on  in  its  feeding,  and  throve 
extremely  well.  The  surface  of  the  wound  healed  kindly  over, 
leaving  a good-sized  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  faeces,  and  the 
animal  seemed  to  have  very  considerable  power  over  the  anal 
muscles  in  retaining  or  expelling  voluntarily  the  contents  of  the 
newly-made  passage. 

Pathologically  considered,  the  above  case  cannot  be  viewed  as 
a simple  one  of  imperforate  anus,  but  rather  as  one  of  absence 
of  the  greater  portion,  if  not  of  the  entire  length,  of  the  rectum. 
This  statement  will  be  more  evident  when  the  depth  to  which 
the  dissection  had  to  be  carried — an  inch  and  a half  from  the 
skin — before  the  bowel  was  reached,  and,  connected  with  the 
age  of  the  animal,  the  comparative  shallowness  of  the  pelvis,  and 
the  shortness  in  the  length  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine  at  this 
period.  When  all  these  things  are  considered,  it  would  appear 
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more  probable  that  the  entire  rectum  was  wanting,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  colon  terminated  at  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum, 
to  which  it  was  bound,  and  the  rudimentary  rectum  consisted  of 
a fibro-ligamentous  cord  passing  backwards  to  become  blended 
with  the  pelvic  fascia  that  forms  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
bladder,  and  with  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  retractores  ani 
muscles. 

In  the  majority  of  such  malformations  in  the  human  individual, 
the  termination  is  fatal  very  shortly  after  birth,  unless  relieved 
either  by  an  operation  or  by  an  outlet  existing  or  taking  place 
into  a neighbouring  cavity,  having  a communication  with  the 
surface  of  the  body.  In  the  male,  such  a connexion  takes  place 
with  the  urinary  bladder;  in  the  female,  with  the  vagina;  and 
thus,  for  a time,  the  fatal  event  is  prevented  by  a partial  draining 
away  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  When  none  of  these  outlets, 
however,  are  effected,  the  colon  bursts,  and  its  contents  being 
effused  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  severest  form  of  peritonitis 
is  induced,  which  rapidly  ends  in  death. 

To  the  human  pathologist,  therefore,  the  case  which  we  have 
related  is  one  of  very  considerable  interest,  in  reference  to  the 
great  length  of  time  (twenty-one  days)  that  supervened  between 
the  period  of  birth  and  that  when  the  relief  was  given  ; and  that, 
too,  without  any  of  the  abovementioned  circumstances  having 
taken  place:  and  still  more  that,  during  all  this  time  the  animal 
had  fed  well,  and  even  thriven  under  such  circumstances. 

Had  not,  however,  speedy  relief  been  given,  it  was  impossible, 
from  the  distended  state  of  the  colon,  that  its  coats  could  have 
withstood  the  accumulation  much  farther,  and  in  a short  time 
rupture  would  have  taken  place,  and  a fatal  result  would  have 
ensued. 

I am,  Sir,  truly  your’s, 

James  Mercer,  M.D. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  &c.  Edinburgh. 


In  the  names  of  all  our  readers,  we  offer  our  cordial  thanks  to 
the  author  for  the  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Mercer  has  mixed  himself  up  with  such  a subject.  But 
every  being,  according  to  him,  claims  at  our  hands  the  offices 
of  mercy.  Our  pride  is,  that  such  an  one  will  meddle  with  our 
comparatively  inferior  concerns.  He  shall  find  his  reward  in 
our  greater  respect  for  his  profession — our  determination  to 
support  the  honour  of  our  own,  and  our  greater  disposition  to 


“ Cast  round  the  world  an  equal  eye. 
And  feel  for  all  that  live.” 
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A SINGULAR  CASE  OF  RUPTURE  OF  THE  STOMACH 
IN  A HORSE. 

By  Mr.  R.  B.  Paterson,  V.S., Dumfries. 

The  case  sent  by  me  for  insertion  in  your  valuable  journal  for 
May  1841,  was  not  one  of  that  kind  which  essentially  differed 
from  any  that  had  preceded  it.  The  only  object  I had  in  writing 
to  you  at  the  time,  as  I before  stated,  was  in  order  that  an  accu- 
mulation of  unvarnished  facts  might  be  given  to  the  world,  for 
the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  forming  a correct  pathology  of  the 
disease — puerperal  fever.  The  subjoined  case  of  rupture  of  the 
peritoneal  and  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  leaving  almost 
entire  the  mucous  coat,  is  one  which  I think  will  be  read,  by  the 
members  of  the  profession  at  least,  with  considerable  interest. 

The  subject  of  the  present  history  was  a bay  colt,  three  years 
old,  the  property  of  James  Wilken,  Esq.  Zinwald  Downs.  He 
was  at  a horsebreaker’s  establishment  in  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  broken  into  harness. 

I was  called  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  October 
1842,  and  was  told  he  had  been  trembling  severely,  and  had  had 
administered  to  him  §iij  spts.  sether.  nitrici,  and  was  bled.  His 
pulse  was  at  that  time  80  ; he  was  continually  shifting  from  one 
leg  to  the  other,  but  feeding  occasionally. 

I then  gave  him  pulv.  digital.  3j,  nit.  potass.  3iij,  in  gruel. 
About  twelve,  his  pulse  being  still  on  the  increase,  and  the  un- 
easiness likewise,  1 gave  him  tinct.  opii  §iiij,  spt.  aether,  nitrici 
§ij,  ol.  ricini  §xv,  and  enemata. 

About  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  he  became 
quieter,  and  his  pulse  reduced  to  64;  we  then  left  him. 

I again  saw  him  at  half-past  nine,  a.m.,  when  he  was  worse, 
his  pulse  being  96,  and  full.  He  was  again  bled,  and  got  a ball 
composed  of  pulv.  digital.  3j>  pulv.  antimonialis  3ij>  opii  3SS> 
Barb,  aloe  3iss,  and  frequent  injections. 

I p.m. — The  pulse  was  102,  and  breathing  much  accelerated ; 
but  the  colicky  symptoms  disappearing. 

3 p.m. — The  ball  was  repeated. 

7 p.m. — Pulse  97.  A ball  was  given,  composed  of  pulv.  digi- 
tal. 3j,  pulv.  antim.  3’tj  ; hydrarg.  subm.  et  opii,  aa9j. 

II  p.m. — Ball  repeated:  breath  foetid. 

10  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22d : pulse  90,  seemingly 
easier.  He  got  a ball  as  the  last,  with  spt.  sether.  nitrici  jij. 

1 p.m. — Bowels  open;  pulse  88.  Ball  and  nit.  sether.  repeated. 

4 p.m. — Pulse  85,  and  intermittent. 
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6 p.m. — Pulse  82.  Nit  aether,  was  given  in  gruel.  Breath 
still  foetid. 

At  half-past  ten,  p.m.,  continuing  better ; pulse  74.  Spt.  aether, 
nitrici  was  given,  with  ball  repeated. 

Ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  he  was  much  better. 
He  had  been  down  during  the  night, and  in  the  morning  the  pulse 
was  62,  Continue  the  nit.  aether,  and  ball  composed  of  hydrarg. 
submur.  9iss,  Barb,  aloe  et  digital,  aa  9iiss,  opii  9j. 

1 p.m.  — Pulse  59.  Continue  the  nit.  aether,  in  gruel,  but 

omit  the  digitalis,  &c. 

© * 

6 p.m. — Pulse  54 — legs  and  ears  warm — dung  foetid:  had 
been  lying  down — pulse  intermittent.  Continue  the  nit.  aether, 
iu  gruel. 

10  p.m. — Pulse  intermittent,  48  in  number.  Give  nit.  aether, 
in  gruel. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  pulse  45,  and 
intermittent.  Repeat  the  aether,  in  gruel,  and  allow  a small 
quantity  of  bran  mash. 

6 p.m. — Pulse  44,  and  slightly  intermittent. 

8 p.m. — An  exacerbation — pulse  52:  had  been  allowed  some 
hay;  breathing  more  hurried.  Nit.  aether,  repeated. 

At  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  pulse  was  still 
52,  and  feeble,  and  remained  so  during  the  whole  of  that  day. 

8 p.m. — Repeat  the  febrifuge  medicine. 

October  2 6th. — Pulse  47 — dung  laxative. 

27th. — Still  continuing  better.  Allowing  him  still  the  nit. 
aether,  and  gruel. 

2 8th. — Pulse  34 : I considered  him  nearly  well : he  was  eating 
mash  with  a small  quantity  of  oats  mixed  in  it. 

So  far  the  case  did  well.  He  continued  feeding  with  an 
apparent  appetite,  and  looked  quite  lively  until  the  31st  of 
October  : I saw  him  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  when  he  seemed 
quite  at  ease.  I wras,  however,  called  again  to  see  him  at  three 
o’clock,  p.m.,  when  I found  him  lying  at  full  length  in  the  box, 
with  his  head  and  extremities  stretched  out  to  the  utmost,  his 
pulse  79,  and  wiry.  He  did  not  continue  down  any  length  of 
time,  for  he  immediately  rose,  and  remained  standing  for  about 
two  minutes,  when  he  again  laid  himself  cautiously  down,  and 
for  the  first  time  kicked  out  as  if  griped.  I thought  it  was  a 
renewal  of  his  old  complaint  (gastro-enteritis),  and  gave  him  a 
ball  composed  of  Barb,  aloe  3»ss,  opii  3j,  hydrarg.  subm.  9ij, 
digital.  3j,  ext.  hyosciami  3ss*  Being  trembling,  he  was  bled 
to  the  amount  of  three  quarts  (it  was  impossible  to  get  more),  and 
spt.  aether,  nitrici,  §iij  was  administered. 

5 p.m. — Pulse  90,  but  getting  weaker  : still  trembling,  mostly 
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in  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body,  and  only  when  standing.  More 
of  the  aether  was  administered,  in  order  to  produce  reaction.  I 
should  here  mention,  although  in  the  course  of  sixteen  hours  he 
got  Jxiii  spirit,  aether,  nitrici,  yet  the  tremor  never  left  him. 

7 p.m. — Still  worse.  I had  his  abdomen  fomented  with  a carpet 
wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  got  Barb,  aloe  3i,  opii  et.  hydrarg. 
subm.  aa.  9ij,  ext.  hyosciam.  3ss,  pulv.  digital.  3j>  in  the  form  of 
a ball. 

11  p.m. — Ball  to  be  repeated  at  that  hour,  if  no  better.  Still 
trembling.  Repeat  the  aether  in  gruel,  and  give  injections  every 
hour.  Getting  worse. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o’clock,  I had  rubbed  on  the  belly 
sinipas.  Tbj,  ol.  terebinth,  ^viii,  aqua  bullien.  q.  s.  ; but  it  seemed 
to  make  no  impression  on  him,  although  it  was  so  powerful  that 
the  attendants  could  with  difficulty  stand  it. 

At  one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  November  he 
vomited  four  times. 

At  two  a.m.  pulse  110,  and  scarcely  perceptible — great  pro- 
stration of  strength.  The  ball  and  nitrous  aether  were  continued. 
He  now  fell  repeatedly,  and  lay  for  a little  while  as  if  he  was 
quite  inanimate. 

4 a.m. — Standing  more, but  sadly  weak — the  legs  and  ears  alter- 
nately hot  and  cold — mouth  cold  and  clammy — pulse  scarcely  to 
be  felt  either  at  the  submaxillary  or  radial  artery — breathing  very 
quick,  so  much  so,  that  the  heaving  of  the  flanks  was  almost  syn- 
chronous with  the  pulse,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  numbered.  From 
this  hour  until  seven  o’clock  he  became  more  and  more  exhausted, 
and  his  sufferings  more  and  more  intense,  until  he  died. 

Such  is  a hasty  description  of  a case,  possessing  more  than  a 
common  degree  of  interest,  from  the  striking  peculiarities  pre- 
sented in  the  post-mortem  appearances,  which  I will  now  endea- 
vour to  describe. 

The  examination  took  place  twelve  hours  after  death.  On 
laying  open  the  abdomen,  a quantity  of  gas  made  its  escape, 
which  induced  me  to  think  the  caecum  was  punctured ; but,  on 
that  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  making  its  appearance,  as  it  is 
usually  the  first  to  do,  it  was  seen  to  be  entire. 

On  proceeding  to  cut  away  the  abdominal  muscles,  from  the 
linea  alba  towards  the  spine,  the  scalpel  following  the  natural 
course  of  the  ribs,  a considerable  quantity  of  liquid  feculent  mat- 
ter was  observed  to  escape.  The  intestines  were  then  carefully 
drawn  back,  and  held  to  one  side,  in  order  to  expose  the  sto- 
mach, on  the  surface  of  which  was  a considerable  quantity  of  solid 
ingesta,  which  had  lately  been  contained  in  the  interior  of  that 
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organ,  but  which  had  ultimately  escaped  through  an  irregularly 
shaped  opening  in  the  mucous  coat.  The  peritoneal  and  muscu- 
lar coats  having  become  ruptured  in  some  way  or  other,  the  edges 
had  receded  from  each  other  to  the  distance  of  five  inches  and  a 
half  at  one  part,  and  tapering  gradually  on  each  side  for  seven 
inches,  making  (in  these  two  coats)  an  elliptical  rent  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  with  serrated  edges,  resembling  very  much  the 
sagittal  suture,  and  leaving  entire  the  mucous  coat,  beforemen- 
tioned,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening,  which  would  have  ad- 
mitted a man’s  thumb. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  perforation  or  hole  does  not 
appear  (for  I have  still  the  preparation)  to  have  been  formed  at 
the  same  time  that  the  rupture  had  taken  place  in  the  other  two 
coats.  The  form  of  the  opening  forbids  any  such  conclusion:  it 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  caused  by  the  attrition  of  the  food 
against  it. 

The  peritoneum  covering  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  re- 
flected on  the  intestines,  were  both  inflamed,  no  doubt  from  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  the  abdo- 
minal cavity. 

The  thoracic  and  other  viscera  seemed  perfectly  healthy. 

On  a careful  perusal  of  this  case,  several  important  questions 
naturally  suggest  themselves.  Reasoning  on  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, is  it  possible  that  such  a degree  of  force  could  be  so  nicely 
adapted  as  to  produce  rupture  in  the  peritoneal  and  muscular 
coats,  and  leave  entire  one,  which  has  become  so  attenuated  as  to 
resemble  the  finest  paper  ? Would  the  folds,  apparent  on  its 
inner  surface,  assist  in  preserving  that  membrane  ? — or  may  it  not 
be  ascribed  to  that  vital  principle  exhibited  in  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, which,  w'hile  it  involves  and  destroys  the  surrounding  tex- 
tures, leaves  entire,  and  in  some  instances  completely  isolates,  the 
vascular  and  nervous  systems?  Is  it  likely  that  his  first  illness 
(lasting  from  the  20th  October  until  the  28th)  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  the  two  outer  coats  ; and  that  his  second 
and  fatal  attack  on  the  31st  October,  when  the  symptoms  were 
so  alarming  from  the  first  moment  he  was  observed,  might  have 
been  in  consequence  of  the  inner  membrane  becoming  perforated? 

If  such  a view  of  the  case  is  taken,  it  will  probably  assist  in 
enabling  us  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  whether  or  not  a horse 
can  vomit  with  his  stomach  ruptured. 
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ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  GENERAL  TREATMENT 
OF  CATTLE. 

By  Mr.  Robert  Read,  Creditim. 

The  anatomy  and  pathology  of  cattle  and  other  domestic 
animals  will  not  in  itself  form  the  completion  of  the  study. 

The  tyro  who  steers  from  the  College  with  a full  share  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  and  launches  forth  into 
country  practice,  will  have  to  surmount  many  obstacles ; more 
especially  if  he  has  not,  in  his  younger  days,  been  accustomed 
either  to  agriculture  or  to  the  habits  of  every  kind  of  stock.  To 
the  young  beginner  or  aspirant  for  country  practice,  who  has 
scarcely,  if  ever,  wandered  from  the  busy  city  or  fashionable 
town,  a few  hints  may  not,  I hope,  prove  unwholesome.  Opi- 
nions will  be  formed  among  farmers  or  their  hinds  as  to  your 
merit  or  demerit  in  your  profession — your  being  or  not  being  apt 
in  all  the  mechanical  operations  belonging  to  cattle  ; therefore  it 
behoves  every  young  man,  under  such  circumstances,  to  learn 
the  way  to  hold  a bullock  by  the  nose  and  horns ; to  be  able  to 
cast  him ; how  to  take  up  his  feet ; how  to  head-rope  him  ; and, 
likewise,  how  to  milk.  This  latter  circumstance  will  be  required 
in  every  case  of  udder-ill  or  mammitis,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  secretion  ; for  should  you  attempt  to  handle  the  teat 
and  not  draw  any  milk,  or  go  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  cow,  the 
milk-maid  standing  by,  the  laugh  would  be  against  you  ; and  the 
words  to  the  mistress  would  be,  “ A pretty  sort  of  a cow-doctor: 
he  didn’t  know  the  milking  side  of  the  cow.” 

Farmers  imagine  you  ought  to  know  the  quality  of  stock  and 
likewise  be  a judge  of  it,  if  you  profess  the  healing  art  with  regard 
to  those  animals.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  you  to  learn 
how  to  handle,  as  well  as  be  able  to  judge  the  weight — how 
many  score  lbs.  per  quarter  this  or  that  bullock  may  be  now,  or 
will  be  at  such  a time ; whether  he  is  good  in  this  point  or  bad 
in  another;  whether  his  horns  or  his  tail  are  set  on  right  or  not; 
and  many  other  little  but  essentially  important  particulars  of 
this  kind.  If  you  excel  in  these  points,  farmers  will  anxiously 
seek  after  you  for  your  opinion. 

You  should  also  learn  the  common  rudiments  of  agriculture, 
so  that  when  you  walk  over  his  farm  you  may  be  able  to  give 
your  opinion  on  the  soil,  the  average  of  his  yearly  crops,  the  uses 
of  manure,  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  corn,  the  manner  in 
which  chemical  manures  act,  such  as  ammonia  and  potash : by 
such  steps  you  will  endear  yourself  to  your  employer,  and  be- 
come a useful  member  of  society.  Make  yourselves,  also,  ac- 
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quainted  with  good  and  well-made  provender,  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  say  such  corn  or  hay  will  not  do  for  this  or  that 
animal. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  must  be  able  to  reap  and  mow, 
plough  and  sow,  in  order  to  be  a country  veterinary  surgeon, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  methodus  operandi  in  nearly  all  its  branches. 

Learn,  also,  what  kind  of  stock  is  best  suited  to  the  soil.  If 
you  do  not  pay  attention  to  this  grand  principle,  you,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  numerous  diseases,  will  fail  to  eradicate  those  which  so 
often  appear  at  some  season  to  such  animals  as  have  not  been 
habituated  to  the  soil  primogenitively ; for  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  those  farmers  have  the  best  luck,  as  it  is  termed,  with 
their  stock  that  rear  and  breed  in  conformity  with  locality,  cli- 
mate, and  soil.  In  those  three  words  are  comprised  the  form, 
condition,  and  quality  of  every  animal.  If  I am  apparently  di- 
gressing, it  is  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  to  the  young  man, 
about  to  begin  life,  the  nature  and  character  of  the  principles  he 
must  adopt,  and  the  course  he  must  pursue.  A farmer,  for  ex- 
ample, year  after  year,  loses  two  or  three  valuable  cows  from 
diarrhcea.  There  must  be  a cause  for  this.  You  would  proba- 
bly ask  him,  “ Have  you  been  crossing  ?”  If  he  is  honest,  he 
will  immediately  acknowledge  that  he  has.  You  will  ask  him  a 
little  farther, — “ Did  you  lose  stock  before  in  such  a manner  ?” 
“ No,”  he  will  reply,  “ but  I have  been  trying  a finer  sort.”  The 
mystery  is  at  once  explained  ; he  has  had  either  a bull  or  a cow 
not  adapted  to  the  climate  and  produce  of  the  estate.  It  may 
be  either  too  rich  in  the  production  of  food,  or  it  may  be  de- 
ficient in  quality.  It  will,  therefore,  be  impossible  to  extermi- 
nate disease  on  some  farms  if  attention  is  not  paid  to  this  prin- 
ciple. Questioning  as  to  any  hereditary  taint,  or  to  any  proba- 
ble crossing,  should  always  be  remembered  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon  when  diseases  occur  on  farms  at  or  about  the  same 
time,  year  after  year.  As  oxen  are  used  in  most  counties  for  the 
purpose  of  ploughing,  attend  frequently  to  witness  the  operation 
of  cueing  or  plating  those  animals,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  occa- 
sionally pricked  in  nailing,  as  well  as  rendered  lame  from  its 
being  imperfectly  done. 

Learn  the  way  to  pare  out  the  sole,  as  matter  is  frequently 
imprisoned  beneath  it,  the  same  as  in  the  horse. 

Render  yourself  useful  by  assisting  the  hobbling  and  casting  ; 
the  dexterity  with  which  this  is  done  by  some  country  vulcans  is  al  - 
most  incredible.  You  may  probably,  when  in  attendance  at  farms, 
have  to  perform  these  operations  yourself,  or  give  the  proper  in- 
structions for  doing  so,  when  about  to  perform  any  operation 
connected  with  the  feet. 
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You  will  be  called  on  to  perform  other  important  operations. 

Your  assistance  will  be  required  in  relieving  the  parturient  cow. 
Make  yourselves  familiar  with  all  the  varied  forms  of  unnatural 
presentation,  for  it  is  only  in  very  difficult  cases  that  your  aid 
will  be  required.  The  farmer  or  his  hind  most  times  officiate  when 
no  very  great  obstacle  exists.  Nothing  will  add  more  to  your 
fame  than  the  having  performed  with  success  what  they  could  not 
accomplish.  You  will  frequently,  also,  be  required  to  extract,  by 
manuduction,  the  placenta,  and,  to  very  delicate  stomachs,  it  will 
be  a nauseous  affair,  particularly  after  decomposition  has  com- 
menced ; but  the  old  adage  is  trite,  “dirty  hands  get  clean  mo- 
ney;” therefore  the  ringed  finger  and  delicate  hand  must,  gene- 
rally speaking,  be  laid  aside  in  the  labours  of  country  practice. 

One  thing  more  I would  add,  and  that  is,  make  every  endeavour 
to  learn  the  true  nature  and  character  of  disease,  and  the  value 
or  worthlessness  of  the  animal  from  external  conformity.  In 
severe  or  acute  diarrhoea  particularly,  you  will  often  be  called  on  to 
give  your  opinion,  both  by  dealers  and  farmers,  when  dispute 
arises.  The  external  appearance  of  the  animal  will,  in  most  cases, 
tell  you  its  real  worth,  and  the  length  of  its  existence.  I shall 
not  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  these  things,  but  leave  them  to 
your  able  Professor. 

Make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  colour  and  consistence  of 
the  faecal  discharges,  as  they  are  influenced  by  or  produced  from 
the  different  sorts  of  food.  If  you  do  not  attend  to  this,  you  may 
err  in  you  prognosis,  and  that  much  to  your  discredit. 

There  are  many  mechanical  disorders  that  you  will  be  called  on 
to  treat ; such  as  choking  from  various  causes,  &c.,  which  I am 
fearful  you  can  never  fully  attain  a thorough  knowledge  of  at  our 
institution,  although,  as  I have  before  stated,  you  may  have  a full 
and  instructive  acquaintance  with  anatomy  and  pathology.  Nei- 
ther do  I see  how  it  can  be  fully  carried  out,  except  there  is  attached 
to  our  College  a farm  for  the  admission  of  every  kind  of  stock. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  indispensable  requisite ; the  farming, 
the  manuring,  the  buying,  and  selling,  to  be  left,  occasionally  at 
least,  to  the  judgment  of  the  senior  pupils.  Such  a plan,  sys- 
tematically and  honestly  carried  out,  would  form  an  ample  and  a 
valuable  field  for  the  acquirement  of  that  knowledge  which  the 
veterinary  surgeon  ought  to  possess.  In  conjunction  with  these 
all-important  circumstances,  we  peculiarly  possess — and  it  is  a 
mine  of  wealth — the  talent  and  the  industry  of  Professors 
Simonds  and  Morton  ; the  latter  of  whom,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  could,  with  credit  to  himself,  teach  the  rudiments  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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TWO  CASES  OF  RHEUMATISM. 

By  J.  Tombs,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Service. 

Case  1.  May  13,  1842. — A yearling  colt  was  taken  sud- 
denly lame  in  a meadow  adjoining  the  river  Avon,  and  was  led 
immediately  to  the  stable.  I found  him  halting  in  the  off  hind  leg, 
which  was  very  much  swollen.  A repellent  lotion  was  applied. 

15^. — Lame  in  the  near  hind  leg — in  great  pain — continually 
shifting  his  extremities,  and  very  feverish.  I administered  laxa- 
tives, and  opened  the  femoral  veins. 

Y7th. — He  was  very  stiff  across  the  loins,  and  lame  in  both 
hind  legs.  I gave  febrifuge  medicine,  fomented  the  extremities, 
and  re-opened  the  femoral  veins. 

19 th. — Alternately  lame  in  both  hind  legs,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  loins  and  rump  affected.  The  pulse  is  quick,  and  the  tongue 
furred.  We  appear  to  have  a decided  case  of  rheumatism,  as 
the  fetlock  joints  are  sometimes  swollen,  and  then  the  hocks  and 
stifle  joints.  Give  febrifuges,  and  embrocate  the  affected  parts. 

22d. — Much  improved.  He  feeds,  and  voids  his  urine  with 
greater  facility,  for  hitherto  it  has  been  discharged  with  extreme 
difficulty.  When  he  is  down,  he  can  now  get  up  without  assist- 
ance : he  is  not  so  much  tucked  up  at  the  flanks.  Give  tonics, 
and  continue  the  embrocations  to  the  affected  parts. 

28th. — He  is  getting  well  rapidly,  and  is  turned  out  in  the 
daytime. 

June  Qth. — He  is  quite  well : turned  out  for  good. 

Case  II.  July  20 th. — A two-year-old  cart  filly  had  been  ill 
a fortnight  before  I saw  her.  This  was  caused  by  over-exertion 
at  plough.  She  perspired  profusely,  and  was  suffered  to  cool  in 
a current  of  air.  When  I visited  her  she  could  scarcely  drag  her 
hind  legs  after  her,  and  was  dreadfully  tucked  up  in  the  flanks : 
the  acetabulum  and  muscles  of  the  loins  and  haunches  were  all  in- 
volved in  the  lameness.  Her  pulse  and  breathing  indicated  fever. 
The  appetite  was  impaired — she  would  not  lie  down.  She  is 
enduring  great  pain — lifting  her  hind  legs  up  alternately  for  a 
minute  together  close  to  her  abdomen. 

As  in  the  preceding  case,  I bled  copiously  from  the  femoral 
veins,  gave  laxatives  and  fever  medicines,  and  fomented  the 
loins  and  haunches  repeatedly. 

July  2 6th. — In  statu  quo . Blood-letting  again  was  had  re- 
course to.  Sedatives  given,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  body 
was  kept  wet  with  a blanket  frequently  dipped  in  hot  water. 
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August  ls£. — Slight  improvement  — still  very  stiff  and  lame 
and  feverish.  Continue  the  medicines  and  fomentations. 

9th. — Much  the  same  as  when  I last  saw  her.  Stimulate  the 
loins,  hips,  and  haunches. 

1 5th. — No  progress  in  regard  to  lameness,  although  the  fever- 
ish  symptoms  are  abated,  and  the  appetite  better.  I inserted 
several  setons  over  the  gluteal  muscles  and  thighs. 

27th. — Slight  improvement,  so  far  as  the  fever  and  lameness 
is  concerned,  but  she  cannot  get  up  without  being  assisted.  I 
blistered  the  parts  that  were  previously  stimulated. 

Sept.  7th. — She  walks  and  feeds  better — can  get  up  without 
assistance,  and  lifts  her  hind  legs  up  occasionally. 

2 7th. — Great  improvement.  Blister  repeated.  From  this  time 
she  gradually  improved,  and,  at  the  latter  end  of  October,  was 
fully  restored  to  health. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Charter  Committee  entreats  that  every 
graduated  veterinary  surgeon  who  has  not  hitherto  communi- 
cated with  him  will  kindly  favour  him  with  his  name  and  ad- 
dress. Although  there  are,  probably,  but  few  of  whose  abode 
he  is  ignorant,  circumstances  may  occur  that  may  render  it  de- 
sirable, with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  consult  the  whole  body 
of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Youatt  is  happy  to  be  permitted  to  announce,  that  the 
Journal  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  England  has 
permitted  him  to  have  access  to  the  numerous  communications 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  respecting  the  epidemic  of  1841. 
It  will  be  his  duty  and  his  pride  to  render  the  history  of  this 
period  as  full  and  as  correct  as  possible.  He  will  be  thankful 
for  any  assistance  that  may  be  rendered  to  him.  It  shall  be 
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fairly  acknowledged,  and  no  party  politics  shall  for  one  moment 
be  found  to  intrude. 

The  history  of  the  epidemic  of  1841  will  prepare  for  that  of 
1842-3.  Here  he  solicits  information  from  every  quarter,  and  he 
will  never  abuse  the  confidence  that  may  be  reposed  in  him. 

These  narratives  will  be  a continuation  of  those  that  were 
commenced  in  the  last  year,  and  will  regularly  occupy  a cer- 
tain portion  of  our  periodical. 

We  have  heard  from  various  persons  some  strange  accounts 
of  certain  steeple  chases  that  have  taken  place  among  those  who 
ought  to  be,  and  who  profess  to  be,  the  friends  of  the  horse,  and 
studying  how  they  shall  best  relieve  him  from  the  ailments  to 
which  he  is  too  often  exposed.  It  has  always  struck  us  that 
there  is  an  inconsistency  in  this  w'hich  the  advocates  of  the  steeple 
chase  can  never  get  over.  It  is  putting  to  hazard  the  enjoyment 
and  the  life  of  an  animal  that  we  are  bound  by  every  good  and 
honest  principle  to  save  from  pain  and  danger.  It  can  have  no 
possible  recommendation  but  a boyish  recklessness,  which,  in 
after-years,  will  be  recollected  to  their  cost — will  lessen  the  con- 
fidence of  their  employers,  and  frighten  from  their  establishments 
those  whose  good  opinion  they  would  court,  and  on  whom  they 
will  have  to  depend  for  their  success  in  life.  It  is  a folly  which 
they  themselves,  at  some  future  period,  will  ultimately  be  the  first 
to  condemn. 

“ It  is,”  says  Nimrod,  “ an  unreasonable  demand  on  the  noble 
energies  of  the  horse  to  require  him  to  go,  at  nearly  a racing  pace, 
over  rough  and  smooth,  sound  and  dangerous  ground — a country 
that  has  been  purposely  selected  for  its  danger,  and  on  which 
many  a horse  has  died  from  the  exertion  and  the  accidents  of 
the  chase.”  Has  man  any  delegated  power  like  this  over  the  in- 
ferior creation,  and  especially  the  noble  horse? — any  right  thus 
to  speculate  on  his  endurance  of  suffering  or  escape  from  danger? 
It  would  be  far  better  to  reserve  his  own  prowess  and  that  of  his 
horse  for  a better  and  a nobler  cause : such  an  one  will  occur  in 
the  course  of  a long  life,  and  in  which  the  speed,  and  courage, 
and  endurance  of  both  the  horse  and  the  rider  will  most  satis- 
factorily be  put  to  the  test. 
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LECTURES  ON  HORSES. 

By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon 
First  Life  Guards. 


THE  FETLOCK. 

FROM  the  cannon  we  descend  to  the  pastern,  the  two  parts 
being  connected  by  the  joint  known  by  the  name  of  the  fetlock  or 
feetlock ; so  called  from  the  lock  or  tuft  of  hair  which  grows 
from  it. 

The  cannon,  pastern,  and  coffin  bones  of  the  solidungulous  ani- 
mal bear  evidence,  in  their  formation,  of  that  incorporation  or  con- 
solidation of  parts  which  we  observe  to  take  place  in  the  scale  of 
analogous  structures,  at  the  top  of  which  stands  the  most  perfect 
of  digital  formations,  the  human  hand,  at  the  bottom,  immediately 
below  the  cloven  foot,  the  solipede  or  solid  hoof;  each  losing  some- 
thing which  renders  it  less  useful  as  a hand,  but  gaining  something 
which  better  adapts  it  for  a foot,  until  all  regard  to  the  former  is 
lost,  and  the  latter  remains  paramount  and  exclusive.  The  cloven 
foot  of  the  ruminant  still  maintains  some  clutch  or  hold  upon  the 
ground,  but  the  undivided  hoof  of  the  horse  is  deprived  of  all  this : 
that,  in  its  shod  condition,  cannot  be  said  to  take  any  further  hold 
upon  the  earth  than  what  is  mechanically  derived  from  the  pres- 
sure caused  by  the  superincumbent  force  or  weight,  from  the  un- 
evenness of  the  surface  of  the  foot,  from  impress  of  it  upon  yield- 
ing ground.  In  the  same  manner  that  the  cannon  bone  of  the 
horse  can  be  demonstrated  to  consist  of  an  union  of  two  metacarpal 
bones,  so  the  pastern  bones  may  be  said,  each  of  them,  to  be  con- 
stituted of  two  united  phalanges,  and  the  coffin  of  a junction  of  the 
two  separate  or  semi-coffin-bones  of  the  cloven  foot. 
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The  lower  end  of  the  cannon-bone  has  two  roller-like,  smooth 
and  polished  surfaces,  which  play  within  correspondent  concavities 
upon  the  summit  of  the  pastern  bone : the  position  of  the  latter, 
however,  being  obliquely  forward,  while  the  former  stands  in  a 
perpendicular  line,  a large  vacuity  would  necessarily  be  left  be- 
hind, were  not  the  sesamoid  bones  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  joint.  These  two  little  supplementary  bones  are 
kept  in  their  places  by  ligaments,  two  running  crosswise,  attaching 
them  to  the  pastern  bone ; but  their  mainstay,  that  which  princi- 
pally upholds  them,  and  admits  of  the  play  or  motion  of  them  dur- 
ing the  action  of  the  fetlock-joint,  is  the  suspensory  ligament.  The 
sesamoid  bones  are  so  bound  to  the  supero -posterior  part  of  the 
pastern,  that  the  three  together  form  a cylindroid  dish-like  hollow, 
into  which  is  received  the  lower  end  of  the  cannon-bone  ; and  the 
weight  from  the  latter  preponderates  upon  one  or  other  of  the  for- 
mer, depending  upon  the  obliquity  or  line  of  direction  the  pastern 
takes  on  leaving  the  cannon  in  its  course  to  the  foot.  When  the 
pastern  deviates  but  little  from  the  perpendicular  of  the  limb,  it  is  said 
to  be  “ straight,”  and  is  almost  always  made  “ short ;”  so  that  short 
and  straight  pasterns  are  consentaneous  formations : the  reverse, 
short  and  slanting  pasterns,  being  incompatibles,  or  at  least  such  a 
combination  as  is  rarely  seen,  and  is  attended  with  disadvantages 
both  of  strength  and  action.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pas- 
tern forms,  in  leaving  the  cannon,  a considerable  angle,  it  is  said 
to  be  “ oblique,”  and  is  almost  always  extended  in  length,  so  as  to 
assume  the  denomination  of  “ long”  or  “lengthy this  is  a dispo- 
sition of  parts  which  also  has  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  one 
that  would  have  its  objects  defeated  or  much  abridged  by  any  dis- 
proportionate shortening  with  the  obliquity. 

In  proportion  as  the  pastern  is  upright  in  position,  less  weight  is 
imposed  upon  the  sesamoid  bones,  more  upon  the  pastern  bone, 
and  vice  versa.  What  pressure  or  weight  the  pastern-bone  re- 
ceives descends  to  the  coronet,  and  thence  to  the  coffin-bone.  But 
what  becomes  of  the  weight  imposed  upon  the  sesamoids,  they 
having  no  bones  below  to  transmit  it  to  1 They  are  in  a somewhat 
similar  situation  to  the  splint-bones;  they  call  upon  their  attaching 
bands — their  ligaments — to  support  them  under  the  load ; and 
their  ligaments  do  so  by  yielding — they  being  elastic — so  long  as 
force  is  operating ; and  the  instant  it  is  not,  they,  through  elasticity, 
again  recover  their  short  lengths,  and  so  raise  the  sesamoid  bones 
into  their  places.  This  descent  and  ascent  of  the  sesamoids  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  imperceptible  and  disputed  motion  of  the 
splint-bones ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  a demonstrable  and  beautiful 
descending  and  ascending  operation — a playing  down  and  up,  after 
the  manner  of  a spring  of  most  elastic  and  exquisite  workmanship ; 
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imparting,  at  every  step  the  horse  takes,  its  anti-concussion  influ- 
ence to  every  part  of  his  frame.  Watch  the  long  and  elastic 
fetlocks  of  the  Arabian  or  race-horse,  as  he  is  cantering  upon  turf, 
and  at  every  bound  he  makes  will  the  tufts  of  hair  from  those 
joints  be  seen  dipping  upon  the  ground ; though,  while  the  animal 
is  standing  still,  they  may  be  some  inches  even  removed  from  the 
surface.  Nothing  can  evince  more  beautifully  and  plainly  than 
this  the  movements  of  the  fetlock-joints. 

The  attaching  band  or  ligament  upon  which  the  sesamoids  re- 
pose in  their  descent,  and  depend  for  their  re-ascent,  is  the  suspen- 
sory, And,  in  order  to  shew  what  proportion  of  the  superincum- 
bent weight  these  bones  sustain,  or,  rather,  how  insufficient  the 
pastern  is  without  their  aid  to  support  the  burthen,  we  have  only 
to  cut  the  suspensory  ligament  through  : that  done,  the  horse  is,dn 
real  truth,  “ broke  down the  feet  slip  forward,  and  the  toes  turn 
up,  while  the  fetlocks  bend  down  upon  the  ground.  Not  so  after 
division  of  the  flexor  tendons : we  occasionally  sever  them  by  way 
of  remedy  for  “ knuckling  over,”  and  all  that  results  is,  the  enabling 
or  forcing  the  animal  to  set  his  heel  upon  the  ground : once  divide 
the  suspensory  ligament,  however,  and  no  power  left  is  able  to 
maintain  the  pasterns  erect.  The  suspensory  ligament  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  mainsprings  of  the  machine  in  action — one  of  the 
chief  of  those  beautiful  contrivances,  which,  while  they  save  the 
leg-bones  from  being  smashed  to  pieces  under  the  weight  and 
shocks  they  have  to  sustain  at  every  bound  and  leap  the  animal 
makes,  insures  his  rider  ease  and  safety  to  his  journey’s  end. 

I have  instanced  the  Arabian  and  the  racer  as  most  strikingly 
shewing  the  operation  of  the  spring  of  the  fetlock-joint,  the  limbs 
of  horses  of  high  breeding  being  characteristically  remarkable  both 
for  the  length  and  for  the  obliquity  of  their  pasterns  : other  horses 
will  evince  this  springiness  in  proportion  as  their  pasterns  possess 
the  necessary  length  and  obliquity,  and  such  as  have  short  and  up  - 
right  pasterns — cart  and  dray-horses — will  possess  it  in  the  least 
degree.  Why  should  this  be  1 Was  not  elasticity  and  defence 
against  concussion  required  in  the  cart-horse  1 Yes!  to  a certain 
degree  ; but  not  in  like  degree  with  the  property  of  strength  : he  is 
an  animal  designed  for  feats  of  strength,  his  movements  under  such 
performances  being  tardy  ard  measured;  altogether  unlike  the 
race-horse,  whose  movements  are  required  to  be  airy,  and  fleet, 
and  bounding,  with  loads  of  the  lightest  description  upon  his  back. 

The  late  Professor  Coleman — in  his  work  on  “ The  Foot  of  the 
Horse” — has  thrown  excellent  light  upon  this  part  of  our  subject : 
“ While  the  animal  is  at  rest,”  says  he,  “ and  also  during  motion, 
these  (sesamoid)  bones  sustain  part  of  the  weight;  and  where 
the  pastern-joints  are  long  and  oblique,  the  sesamoid  bones  often 
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receive  so  much  of  the  weight  as  to  put  the  ligaments  violently  on 
the  stretch,  and  occasion  lameness.  This  effect  also  may  ensue  in 
consequence  of  the  heels  of  the  hoof  being  improperly  cut  down,  or 
the  toe  allowed  to  grow  too  long,  or  the  heels  being  first  raised  by  a 
high-heeled  shoe,  and  that  suddenly  changed  for  a shoe  with  thin 
heels.  All  these  causes,  however,  whether  separate  or  combined, 
do  not  operate  with  so  much  violence  in  the  hind  as  in  the  fore  legs. 
The  additional  weight  of  the  head  and  neck  to  be  sustained  by  the 
fore  legs,  renders  all  their  springs  more  liable  to  injury  and  decay 
than  the  corresponding  parts  behind.” 

Although  the  fore  limbs  actually  support  more  weight  than  the 
hind,  and  receive  shocks  of  concussion  unknown  to  the  latter,  and 
on  these  accounts  become  the  ordinary  seats  of  lameness,  and  are 
often  seen  worn  out  while  the  hind  legs  continue  serviceable,  yet, 
we  must  not  pass  by  unnoticed  that  which,  in  this  instance,  would 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  Professor,  viz.  the 
great  deal  the  hind  legs  have  to  do  as  the  agents  of  progression, 
and  the  consequent  frequency  of  failure  in  the  hind  fetlock-joints. 
We  know  that  many  of  our  first  hunters  and  racers  become  inca- 
pacitated from  what  is  called  “ breaking  down  behind and  we 
have  no  reason  to  feel  surprise  at  this,  when  we  consider  the  work 
these  joints  have  to  perform  in  progression : next  to  the  hock,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  part  of  the  hind  limb  so  forced  and  strained  as  the 
fetlock.  One  of  the  best  race-horses  this  country  ever  produced — 
the  Colonel — failed  from  this  cause  ; and  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Goodwin  could  set  him  up  again  upon  the  turf.  Harness 
horses,  employed  in  laborious  draught,  are  very  apt  to  fail  in  their 
hind  fetlocks,  these  being  the  joints  upon  which  so  much  stress  is 
made  in  strenuous  efforts  in  drawing  up  hill  or  along  heavy  roads. 
The  greater  the  exertion  the  fetlock-joint  is  put  to,  the  greater  the 
flexion  of  it,  and  consequent  stress  or  strain  upon  the  sesamoids 
and  their  tendinous  and  ligamentary  supports,  producing  either 
overstretch  of  them,  or  laceration  of  some  of  their  component  fibres 
at  the  moment,  and  thus  occasioning  immediate  lameness;  or  else, 
by  a repetition  of  effort,  in  time  impairing  or  destroying  their  elas- 
tic properties,  and  thus  inducing  that  relaxation  and  puffiness  of 
the  joint  which  we  constantly  observe  in  horses  who  have  been,  in 
the  manner  described,  for  years  subjected  to  hard  work. 

Two  circumstances,  then,  influence  the  quantum  of  stress  or 
weight  imposed  upon  the  sesamoids, — the  degree  of  flexion  of  the 
fetlock-joint,  and  the  position,  straight  or  oblique,  of  the  pastern ; 
and  both  these  circumstances  are,  in  a measure,  under  our  control. 
We  cannot,  it  is  true,  lengthen  or  shorten  the  pastern ; but  it  is  in 
our  power,  by  means  of  shoeing,  to  alter  the  position  of  it : “ The 
heels  of  the  hoof  being  improperly  cut  down,  or  the  toe  allowed  to 
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grow  too  long,  or  the  heels  being  first  raised  by  a high-heeled  shoe, 
and  that  suddenly  changed  for  a shoe  with  thin  heels,”  are  all 
causes  which,  says  Professor  Coleman,  put  the  sesamoids  on  the 
stretch,  and,  on  occasions,  do  so,  no  doubt,  to  the  injury  of  their 
ligamentary  connexions.  There  is  not,  however,  so  much  harm 
done  in  this  way  as  people  in  general  imagine.  Certainly,  art 
cannot  more  insult  nature  than  by  suddenly  and  unpreparedly 
altering  the  habitual  condition'of  any  part  of  the  body ; and  were  a 
person  to  set  about  to  produce  lameness,  perhaps  he  could  hardly 
resort  to  a more  effectual  expedient  than  that  of  momentarily  chang- 
ing the  relative  position  of  the  parts  composing  the  fetlock  and  pas- 
tern joints,  either  from  an  upright  to  an  oblique,  or  from  an  oblique 
to  a straight  position ; indeed,  were  the  surface  upon  which  the 
horse  treads  like  that  of  the  table  upon  which  we  are  writing,  level 
and  unyielding,  injury  might  be  certain  to  result.  But,  as  matters 
stand,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  yielding 
of  the  ground  under  the  horse’s  feet  to  counteract  the  effects  of  this 
unnatural  bearing  of  parts,  and,  in  the  second,  there  is  inherent  in 
the  parts  themselves  a power  of  adjustment,  sufficient,  we  believe, 
on  all  ordinary  occasions,  to  ward  off  injury  to  them,  until  such 
time  as  they  shall  be  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  new 
situations,  or  even,  for  a time,  while  the  horse  is  going  upon  what 
may  be  compared  to  the  table,  viz.  wood-pavement.  We  do  not  deny 
the  mischief  that  may  accrue  from  injudicious  heightening  or  low- 
ering of  the  heels  of  the  foot  by  shoeing;  we  only  have  less  appre- 
hension of  the  consequences,  on  account  of  the  yielding  nature  of 
the  ground  and  the  adjusting  power  of  the  parts  themselves,  than 
appear  to  be  entertained  by  horse  people  in  general. 


ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  GENERAL  TREATMENT 
OF  CATTLE. 

By  Mr.  Robert  Read,  Credit  on. 

[Continued  from  p.  57.] 

The  acquirement  of  a little  knowledge  of  chemistry  by  the 
country  veterinarian,  as  relates  to  farming,  will  be  the  means  of 
making  him  the  pleasant  associate  of  the  agriculturist;  for  the 
cloud  of  ignorance  that,  only  a few  years  since,  overshadowed  the 
cultivators  of  the  land,  is  now  fast  dissolving  away,  and  the  ge- 
nerality of  our  yeomanry  are  become  scientific  men  and  thirst 
after  that  knowledge  which  tends  to  the  improvement  of  their 
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minds,  and  to  those  scientific  inquiries  which  will  be  the  means 
of  increasing  the  value  of  their  land  and  its  produce.  The  works 
of  Professors  Daubeny  and  Liebig  now  form  a part  of  the  library 
of  the  farmer,  as  they  ought  of  the  veterinarian.  Natural  history 
will  form  also  a pleasing  study  ; “ the  investigation  of  the  different 
tribes  of  insects,”  the  habits  of  the  numerous  aphides,  so  multi- 
fariously distributed,  and  none  more  successful  in  blighting  the 
prospects  of  the  crops  of  the  farmer — these  will  add  also  a pleas- 
ing and  profitable  link  to  our  profession  ; for,  be  it  remembered, 
we  should  stand  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  agriculturist,  by 
finding  a remedy  for  the  destruction  or  prevention  of  this  insectile 
tribe,  as  we  should  for  the  discovery  or  the  cure  of  disease  af- 
fecting his  stock.  It  will  be  occupying  too  much  space  to  en- 
ter into  a thorough  detail  of  the  genera  aphides  here,  but  suffi- 
cient history  can  be  gathered  from  the  authors  on  entomo- 
logy,  and  in  the  quarterly  volumes  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  Next  comes  geology  in  connexion  with  agriculture, 
which  initiates  us  into  the  different  surfaces  and  subsoils,  while 
chemistry  gives  us  the  component  parts,  some  of  which  may  be 
rich  in  the  production  of  nitrogen,  and  possess  high  powers  of 
fertilizing,  causing,  under  certain  atmospherical  circumstances,  a 
rapid  development  of  growth  ; and  the  different  kinds  of  grasses, 
or  staminiferous  herbage,  then  become  charged  with  azote  or  am- 
monia, known  by  its  deep  green  hue  or  tinge.  Cattle  and  sheep, 
when  depasturing  on  these,  will  begin  to  have  their  secretions 
increased,  and  assimilate  the  nitrogeneous  principle,  and  convert 
it  into  fat : but  such  soils,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  particularly 
meadows  near  towns,  are  surcharged  with  the  products  for  the 
formation  of  ammonia ; and  cattle  and  sheep,  when  turned  into 
them,  are  frequently  found  dead  from  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or 
congestion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  alkaligene- 
ous  principle,  as  an  active  agent  in  some  soils,  is  a cause  of  dis- 
ease, from  not  furnishing  material  enough  for  the  constituents 
of  the  animal  frame. 

This  is  a beautiful  range  for  philosophical  inquiry,  and  will 
ultimately  prove  that  the  most  part  of  our  diseases  in  cattle  are 
caused  by  a limited  range  in  depasturation,  and  that  scarcely 
any  disease  would  arise,  if  uncontrolled  by  the  boundary  of  man. 
Domestication  and  art  doom  them  to  unnatural  disease,  which 
remains  for  us  to  combat.  Excess  and  want  of  the  vital  principle 
of  vegetation  are  both  causes  of  disease  in  animals.  This  leads 
me  to  the  aptitude  that  several  soils  have  in  the  production  of  dis- 
order in  our  stock.  I am  well  acquainted  with  several  farms 
in  which  red-water  is  prevalent  at  certain  months  in  the  year; 
and,  from  remarks  which  I have  made  on  this  complaint,  con- 
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sider  it  is  produced  from  the  want  of  azote,  or  the  alkalescent 
principle  in  the  produce  of  some  soils,  and  an  excess  of  acidity- 
in  the  digestive  viscera  of  the  animal.  The  blood,  from  its  ab- 
sorption, becomes  highly  seriferous.  It  is  carried  off  by  the 
kidneys  holding  some  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  crassamen- 
tum  in  solution,  which  colour  is  modified  by  its  excess  or  want. 
Now  cattle,  from  an  inherent  cause,  point  out  that  there  is 
an  abundance  of  acid  in  their  stomachs,  from  the  fact  of  their 
eating  earthy  matter  in  this  disorder ; and  I have  always  ob- 
served that,  on  turning  an  animal  out,  the  first  thing  he  devours 
is  the  earth,  or,  if  in  the  cow-house,  the  mud  wall : besides, 
alkalies  as  well  as  chalky  substances  cure  it.  A very  popular 
remedy  is  the  powder  of  common  slate. 

Some  look  on  this  disorder  as  an  inflammatory  one  of  the  kid- 
neys, but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  under 
certain  conditional  influences;  and  hundreds  of  cattle  pass  over 
it,  without  our  knowledge,  and  without  any  premonitory  symp- 
toms whatever.  The  excretion  from  the  kidneys,  when  nitric 
acid  is  dropped  into  it,  is  instantly  albuminated,  and  so  it  is, 
if  heat  is  applied.  Now  this  shews  that  the  urine  is  serous,  as 
this  fluid — serum, — when  in  the  blood,  holds  it  in  solution.  In 
red-water  that  arises  idiopathically,  we  never  see  coagulated 
blood,  but  only  in  haematuria  occidentals. — A word  or  two  on 
artificially  manuring  our  soil,  which  is  now  the  rage  of  the  day, 
may  be  forgiven. 

Excesses  of  any  sort  do  not  cause  good  results  : the  time 
may  come,  when  the  besprinkling  our  land  with  such  various 
imposts  may  prove  a curse  instead  of  a blessing.  Our  healthy 
atmosphere  may  be  sown  with  poisonous  effluvia,  evolved  from 
products  of  foreign  climes,  and  diseases  enlisted  amongst  our- 
selves and  our  quadrupeds.  In  short,  our  soil,  year  after  year, 
is  continually  imbuing  with  poisonous  bodies  : our  seed-wheat  is 
commixed  with  arsenic  and  copper,  and  various  other  substances, 
for  the  prevention  of  disease. 

In  a paper  sent  a few  years  ago  to  Professor  Sewell,  I car- 
ried my  opinion  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  sowing  so  much 
arsenic,  &c.  with  the  grain  was  the  cause  of  the  late  epizootic 
in  our  cattle;  but,  perhaps,  ere  long  such  an  opinion  may  be 
verified  in  some  form  or  other,  as  we  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  all-searching  eye  of  agricultural  chemistry 
and  vegetable  physiology.  In  conclusion,  I again  repeat,  and 
agree  with  Mr.  Bickford,  of  Kingsbridge,  that  I do  not  see  how  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  diseases  of  our  different  kinds  of 
stock  can  be  obtained  at  the  College,  practically ; many  of  which 
are  accidental,  and  of  a subitaneous  character,  that  never  can 
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be  admitted  inside  the  walls  of  our  Institution.  Now,  as  to  our 
seeking  for  a Charter,  what  will  be  the  resulting  good,  say  we 
obtain  it,  without  restrictions  on  the  empiric  ? Let  the  law  be  ever 
so  stringent,  quackery  will  still  continue.  “ I do  not  see,”  says 
Mr.  Bickford,  “ that  his  charter  is  a safeguard  to  the  surgeon, 
neither  will  it  be  with  us  : our  best  charter  or  safeguard  will  be 
the  diffusion  of  right  principles,  which  will  ultimately  triumph, 
and  be  the  death-blow  to  the  ignorant  pretender.  What  was  the 
position  of  the  human  surgeon  only  a hundred  years  ago  ? Much 
worse  than  the  position  in  which  we  stand.  It  is  not  only  neces- 
sary that  we  ourselves  should  possess,  but  it  is  also  requisite 
that  our  employers  should  be  initiated  into  the  principles  of  sci- 
ence ; for  in  proportion  as  the  persons  by  whom  we  are  employed 
acquire  knowledge,  in  the  same  ratio  is  the  empiric  discarded. 

Such  I have  found  to  be  the  case,  and  I only  wish  that  a ne- 
cessary sum  could  be  raised  to  purchase  an  experimental  farm  for 
the  College  ; and,  instead  of  wasting  our  money  fora  Charter,  that 
same  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  a few  acres  of  land. 
I do  not  wish  to  be  considered  arrogant ; but  should  the  governors 
ever  determine  on  such  a plan,  1 would,  myself,  subscribe  to- 
wards its  fulfilment  the  sum  of  £50,  to  be  paid  to  the  proper 
authorities,  for  the  completion  of  such  a design. 

It  is  my  determination,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  from 
time  to  time,  to  speak  of  diseases  as  they  occur  under  atmo- 
spherical circumstances,  which  so  much  influence  the  component 
parts  of  our  produce  and  the  productions  of  our  soil,  in  accordance 
with  the  site,  clime,  and  soil,  from  which  they  germinate. 


CASE  OF  ENCYSTED  TUMOUR  AT  THE  BASE  OF 
THE  TONGUE  IN  THE  HORSE,  FALLING  INTO 
THE  R1MA  GLOTTIDIS,  AND  PRODUCING  FITS  OF 
PARTIAL  ASPHYXIA,  CURED  BY  AN  OPERATION. 

By  Professor  Dick. 

A ba  y horse  was  purchased  by  Mr.  H.  Reid,  farmer,  Haining, 
near  Polmont,  Stirlingshire,  at  Mid  Calder  fair,  in  1841,  for  thirty 
guineas ; and  shortly  after  coming  into  his  possession  he  was  ob- 
served to  cough,  which  gradually  increased  till  it  became  very 
severe  and  harassing,  but  without  any  constitutional  disturbance, 
or  any  apparently  severe  local  derangement  in  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration. 

About  eight  months  ago,  when  going  in  the  plough,  he  was 
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observed  to  stop  suddenly  and  exhibit  symptoms  as  if  he  was 
choking  ; and,  after  making  several  fruitless  attempts  to  cough 
and  empty  the  larynx  or  pharynx  of  their  contents,  he  stamped 
with  his  fore  feet,  shook  his  head  wildly,  and  appeared  in  very 
great  distress  from  want  of  breath.  He  then  very  suddenly 
seemed  to  regain  his  wind,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  resume  his 
work,  which  he  continued  to  do  all  that  day  without  any  farther 
annoyance. 

On  the  next  morning,  about  4 a.m.,  the  man  who  had  charge 
of  the  stable,  and  who  slept  in  the  loft  above,  heard  a considerable 
noise  below,  and  on  looking  down  he  observed  this  horse  reeling 
about  in  his  stall,  and  immediately  afterwards  falling  down  as  if 
dead  ; but  on  returning  from  the  farm-house,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  apprise  his  master  of  the  circumstance,  he  found  the  animal 
considerably  recovered,  and,  in  a short  time,  was  able  to  raise  him- 
self on  his  feet  again. 

At  the  accustomed  hour  of  going  to  work  he  appeared  to  be 
quite  well,  and  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  field  ; but,  during  the 
day,  he  was  twice  attacked  as  before,  and  on  being  set  free  from 
his  harness  he  turned  quickly  round  and  fell  to  the  ground.  At 
length,  recovering  his  breath,  he  again  got  up,  bled  a little  from 
both  nostrils  and  mouth,  which  evidently  gave  him  considerable 
relief,  and,  appearing  to  be  again  in  his  usual  state,  he  was  put  into 
harness. 

In  this  manner  he  was  attacked  every  day  for  about  a fortnight, 
sometimes  falling  four  times  in  one  day.  At  length  his  master, 
supposing  him  to  be  on  too  heavy  work,  changed  him  to  drawing 
single  harrow.  He  continued  at  this  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  it  appeared  even  that  work  was  too  much  for  him  ; and  he 
was  accordingly  laid  aside,  put  into  a loose  box,  and  kept  on  soft 
food,  especially  linseed  and  boiled  barley.  During  all  this  time, 
however,  he  never  refused  his  food;  but  latterly,  when  the  fits 
had  been  very  frequent  in  their  occurrence,  he  became  dull  and 
lost  condition.  It  had  also  been  observed  that  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  swallowing  his  water,  a great  portion  of  which  was 
returned  along  the  nostrils,  mixed  up  with  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  mucus. 

After  being  thus  confined  for  a fortnight  he  was  put  out  to 
grass,  when  he  appeared  to  recover  rapidly;  but,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  he  became  much  worse  than  he  had  ever 
been  — became  unthrifty  in  his  coat  — had  the  fits  more  fre- 
quently and  with  greater  severity.  Generally,  after  a severe 
paroxysm  he  broke  out  into  a profuse  perspiration — stood  dull 
and  dejected — and  when  he  resumed  his  feeding  it  was  very 
slowly,  and  with  little  relish.  In  this  state  he  continued  until 
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the8th  of  November  last,  when  I accidentally  saw  him  on  passing 
to  examine  a horse-pond,  about  the  purity  of  which  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a dispute.  Not  having  time  to  examine  him  minute- 
ly, I stated  that  I suspected  there  was  some  obstruction  in  or 
about  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and,  in  the  meantime,  advised  a 
smart  blister  to  be  applied  to  the  throat.  Little  had  been  done 
previously,  except  bleeding  him  and  giving  him  soft  food.  It 
was  a week  before  the  blister  was  applied  ; and,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  became  worse  than  he  had  ever  been.  After  the  fits  he 
was  so  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  rise  for  some  time,  but 
lay  with  his  legs  stretched  out  and  his  mouth  open,  gasping  con- 
vulsively, and  attempting  by  slow  and  long-drawn  inspirations  to 
obtain  relief.  After  the  application  of  the  blister,  however,  he 
appeared  somewhat  relieved  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
fits,  although,. when  they  did  recur,  they  were  equally  severe; 
and  in  one  of  them  he  reared  up  and  fell  backward,  nearly 
killing  himself,  and,  by  his  struggles,  endangering  all  the  other 
horses  around  him. 

Mr.  Reid  now  considering  the  animal  as  useless,  and  being 
tired  of  keeping  him,  sent  him  here  as  a subject  for  experiment 
or  dissection  as  might  be  thought  advisable;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly brought  by  one  of  his  servants,  who  informed  me  that  he 
had  performed  the  journey  tolerably  well,  and  had  not  been  so 
ill  as  he  usually  was. 

On  careful  examination  no  tumour  or  swelling  was  felt  along 
any  part  of  the  throat  externally ; but  when  the  larynx  was 
grasped  with  the  hand,  the  animal  was  made  to  cough  freely: 
and,  on  the  ear  being  placed  near  the  anterior  nostrils,  a slight 
sybillous  wheezing  was  heard  during  ordinary  inspiration.  On 
the  mouth  being  widely  opened  and  fixed,  and  the  tongue  pulled 
forward,  I requested  my  assistant  to  pass  his  hand  along  its  dor- 
sum to  its  base,  and  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx;  and  on 
reaching  the  epiglottis  he  immediately  felt  a tumour  on  the  mesial 
line  and  in  the  anterior  direction,  equalling  the  size  of  a pullet’s 
egg.  It  felt  as  if  immediately  under  the  mucous  membrane,  at- 
tached by  a small  neck  in  the  folds  of  the  fraenum  of  the  epiglottis, 
and  felt  at  first  as  if  it  might  be  easily  torn  from  its  situation. 
On  drawing  it  outwards  the  pedicle  elongated  greatly,  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  likely  to  give  way  without  endangering  the 
neighbouring  parts  by  the  force  which  would  have  been  required. 
Having  satisfied  myself  fully  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case — that 
the  tumour,  from  the  looseness  of  its  connexion,  was  occasionally 
jerked  over  the  epiglottis  into  the  glottis,  and  gave  rise  to  all 
the  symptoms  of  asphyxia  which  the  animal  had  previously  ex- 
hibited, I determined  on  a removal  of  the  tumour ; but  its 
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very  deep  and  circumscribed  situation  offered  several  obstacles 
to  the  operation.  First,  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  other 
parts  would  not  admit  of  the  use  of  the  knife ; and,  secondly,  the 
depth  and  contracted  and  obscure  position  of  the  tumour  would 
not  admit  of  the  use  of  scissors.  On  reflection  I therefore  saw 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  try  some  instrument  of  a form 
adapted  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  case,  and,  therefore,  ordered  an 
instrument  with  a handle  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  with  a 
semilunar  cutting  edge  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  to  be 
made  with  a round,  button-like  corner,  at  each  extremity,  in  the 
form  of  a chisel,  bevelled  off  to  the  upper  side,  having  a hole 
passing  obliquely  through,  as  near  the  cutting  edge  as  possible, 
through  which  I passed  a doubled  portion  of  tough  wire,  so  as  to 
form  a loop  beyond  the  cutting  edge.  The  horse  was  now  cast, 
and  the  parts  again  examined.  I then  made  my  assistant  pass 
the  loop  of  wire  over  the  tumour,  and  draw  the  tumour  over  the 
upper  side  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  instrument,  while  I pressed 
the  instrument  back  with  the  one  hand,  and  drew  the  tumour  to- 
wards its  edge  by  the  wire  in  my  other  hand.  By  this  means  the 
mucous  membrane  was  cut  close  round  the  tumour,  and  the  whole 
detached,  with  the  exception  of  a small  portion  of  cellular  mem- 
brane, which,  in  consequence  of  its  toughness,  did  not  readily 
give  way.  It  was  therefore  drawn  towards  the  root  of  the  tongue 
until  it  was  within  view,  when  it  was  divided  by  a probe-pointed 
bistoury,  and  the  tumour  completely  removed.  Little  or  no 
haemorrhage  took  place  ; and,  on  the  horse  being  let  up  and  put 
into  a loose  box,  he  began  to  eat  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
has  continued  daily  to  improve.  During  the  afternoon  of  the 
operation  and  the  following  day  he  had  some  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing and  a slight  frothing  of  the  mouth,  with  some  wheezing 
in  his  breathing  ; but  on  the  following  day  these  symptoms  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  he  has  since  rapidly  recovered. 
His  diet  was  confined  chiefly  to  mashes  and  gruel.  Having  con- 
tinued to  improve,  he  was  sent  home  on  Saturday  quite  well. 

I may  state  that  I was  aided  in  my  diagnosis  in  this  case  by 
one  which  occurred  at  the  London  Veterinary  College  while  I 
was  attending  there,  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

A bay  horse,  affected  with  symptoms  somewhat  similar  to 
those  described,  was  sent  to  the  College  by  a respectable  farrier, 
who  lived  about  twenty  miles  distant,  to  see  what  could  be  done 
for  him ; and,  as  it  was  suspected  that  there  was  some  obstruction 
about  the  windpipe  or  larynx,  it  was  proposed  that  tracheotomy 
should  be  performed,  in  order  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  might 
be  ascertained.  To  this  the  farrier’s  son  (who  had  brought  the 
horse)  consented,  being  given  to  understand  that  the  operation 
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was  not  a very  dangerous  one.  The  horse  being  cast  and  the 
windpipe  opened,  a whalebone  probang,  with  a small  piece  of 
sponge  on  the  end  of  it,  was  passed  downward  and  upward  ; 
and  as  it  passed  up  through  the  larynx,  the  horse  gave  a violent 
convulsive  struggle,  when,  as  I was  resting  with  my  knee  against 
his  back,  I heard  a noise  and  felt  a sudden  snap,  which,  when 
the  animal  was  unloosed,  proved  to  have  been  a fracture  of  the 
spine,  notwithstanding  some  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  Scots- 
man when  I first  mentioned  my  suspicion.  The  horse  being  un- 
able to  rise,  was  of  course  destroyed,  and  I,  assisted  by  another 
student,  dissected  him.  We  found  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
epiglottis,  as  in  the  case  I have  given,  a tumour  about  the  size  of 
a pigeon’s  egg,  connected  in  the  same  manner  under  the  mucous 
membrane  by  a long  loose  neck  of  cellular  membrane,  which 
might  have  been  removed  in  the  manner  already  described,  had 
its  existence  been  indicated  previous  to  the  death  of  the  animal. 

On  examination,  the  tumour  in  the  case  I have  operated  on 
has  proved  to  be  an  encysted  or  oetheromatous  tumour,  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  human  scalp,  having  a dense  fibrous  cap- 
sule, and  containing  a quantity  of  albuminous  matter. 
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By  Mr.  James  Turner,  Regent-street. 

[it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  find  ourselves  permitted  to  in- 
sert this  truly  valuable  and  characteristic  Essay  on  the  Con- 
dition of  Horses.  Twenty  years  have  passed  since  it  was  first 
given  to  the  public  ; and  during  many  a year  since  that  period 
it  has  been  altogether  out  of  print.  Our  readers  will  thank 
us  for  availing  ourselves  of  the  kind  permission  of  the  author 
to  place  it  once  more  in  that  position  which  it  so  well  deserves 
to  occupy.] 


Disease  undoubtedly  renders  a great  number  of  horses  in 
this  country  ineffective,  particularly  if  safety  of  action,  strength 
and  speed  are  required  of  them : but  there  is  an  evil  more  pre- 
valent, which  more  immediately  clogs  the  springs  and  renders 
impotent  the  powers  of  the  horse  than  even  disease  itself ; — I mean 
the  want  of  Condition. 

The  term  Condition  in  respect  to  horses  implies  the  acquisition 
of  extraordinary  strength,  accompanied  with  lightness  of  the 
animal  frame,  by  which  the  muscular  fibre  is  enabled  to  contract 
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with  the  utmost  vigour  and  rapidity,  and  maintain  a continuance 
of  these  efforts,  thereby  propelling  the  animal  machine  with  the 
greatest  velocity. 

I am  induced  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  public  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  Condition  of  Horses. 

First — Because  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  act  of  working  horses 
at  a quick  pace  on  the  road  (to  say  nothing  of  the  field),  when 
out  of  Condition,  is  more  productive  of  disease,  and  of  the  most 
formidable  disease,  than  all  other  causes,  notwithstanding  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written  by  scientific  men,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  veterinary  profession,  on  the  subject  of  disease  being 
principally  engendered  by  confining  the  animal  in  hot  stables. 

Secondly — The  enormous  sacrifices  often  made  by  the  pur- 
chasers of  high-priced  horses,  in  selling  them,  only  a few  months 
after  purchase,  at  a loss  perhaps  of  50  per  cent.,  finding  them 
unable  to  do  a common  day’s  work  with  ease  to  themselves  or 
pleasure  to  their  owner : such  horses  are  in  general  hastily  con- 
demned by  their  new  masters,  and  considered  delicate,  weakly 
constitutioned,  or  deficient  in  mettle.  These  instances  occur  re- 
peatedly, without  any  visible  unsoundness. 

The  deficiency  is  generally  attributed  to  defective  stamina  ; 
and,  under  an  impression  that  the  cause  is  permanent,  and  that 
they  never  can  be  made  to  stand  work,  they  are  often  sold  at  a 
very  great  loss  to  the  proprietor. 

Now  I will  venture  to  affirm,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  these 
cases  are  within  the  reach  of  treatment,  and  that  the  inability  to 
do  an  ordinary  day’s  work  well  does  not  depend  on  permanent 
or  immovable  causes.  Of  course,  I allude  to  such  horses  as  can- 
not be  pronounced  unsound  ; and  many  there  are  of  this  class, 
and  in  their  prime  of  life,  that  cannot  do  a day’s  work,  and 
repeat  it  on  the  following  day,  half  so  well  as  others  that  might  be 
selected,  labouring  at  the  same  time  under  a variety  of  diseases. 
This  extraordinary  difference  in  the  capabilities  of  horses  depends 
entirely  on  Condition,  although  the  appearance  of  many  of  these 
ineffective  horses,  as  to  their  exterior,  is  often  such  as  to  induce 
their  owner  to  think  they  are  in  excellent  Condition.  Instances 
of  this  sort  repeatedly  occur  even  with  a fine  coat,  the  hide  loose, 
and  with  the  appearance  of  a moderate  proportion  of  flesh,  gay- 
ness of  spirits,  so  fresh  at  exercise  as  scarcely  to  be  held,  and,  al- 
though kicking  up  their  heels,  yet  unable  to  do  a day’s  work  half 
so  well  as  a seasoned  post-horse  of  only  ten  pounds  value.  Such 
horses,  when  required  to  work,  generally  sweat  profusely.  They 
perform  the  first  three  or  four  miles  of  their  journey  cheerfully, 
and  then  begin  to  flag,  rest  on  the  bit,  breathe  short  and  quick, 
falter  with  their  legs,  and  in  the  course  of  a ten  or  twelve  miles 
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journey,  at  a moderate  pace,  become  literally  tired.  When  I 
assert  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  cases  of  debility  proceed  from 
the  want  of  Condition,  I do  not  confine  myself  alone  to  the  ge- 
neral acceptation  of  the  term  Condition,  by  which  is  understood, 
on  the  turf  and  in  the  field,  a fit  state  of  the  muscular  system  to 
perform  violent  exertion  with  only  moderate  fatigue ; I go  fur- 
ther, for,  by  repeated  experiments  on  these  non-effective  sub- 
jects, I have  found  that  the  defect  has  its  seat  in  the  blood,  this 
important  circulating  medium  being  in  fault  from  a want  of  qua- 
lity ; and  to  this  I attribute  the  many  instances  we  see  of  valuable 
looking  horses  that,  in  regard  to  work,  are  incapacitated. 

The  spurious  mode  of  feeding  adopted  by  the  breeders  of 
horses,  when  intended  for  sale,  is  productive  of  most  of  these 
cases. 

It  is  a forcing  system  of  dieting,  which  possesses  the  power 
of  making  the  most  blood,  and  consequently  the  most  fat,  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  During  this  process,  work,  or  even 
brisk  exercise,  is  studiously  avoided,  in  order  that  their  legs  and 
feet  may  be  in  the  best  trim.  Those  nutritious  articles  of  food 
are  selected  that  are  the  most  easy  of  digestion,  that  make 
the  most  chyle,  and  load  the  vascular  system  with  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  blood,  without  any  other  consideration  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  blood  than  that  of  taking  care  (and  which, 
by  the  by,  is  their  most  especial  care)  that  it  shall  be  weak,  in 
order  that  the  young  animal,  naturally  plethoric,  and  now  ren- 
dered so  in  the  highest  degree  artificially,  may  be  kept  in  health, 
and  avoid  inflammatory  attacks,  which  would  speedily  defeat 
the  object  in  view. 

Fine  young  sound  horses,  in  this  bloated  state,  come  into  Lon- 
don for  sale.  Their  unfitness  to  undergo  exertion  at  this  time  is  well 
known,  and,  by  way  of  preparation  for  work,  or  rather  prevention 
of  disease,  a little  blood  is  taken,  and  a dose  of  purging  physic 
is  administered,  and  they  are  immediately  afterwards  put  upon 
sound  hard  keep.  Their  new  owners  are  now  naturally  eager  to 
try  their  merits  in  their  several  paces.  Here,  it  may  be  said,  too 
often  begins  a work  of  destruction,  for,  although  they  are  ridden 
or  driven  with  caution,  still,  from  the  feeling  and  understanding 
that  they  are  sound  and  strong,  they  are  usually  put  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  action,  yet  perhaps  only  for  short  distances.  But 
what  is  too  often  the  consequence  of  this  apparently  moderate 
act  of  exertion  ? The  perspiration  which  follows  is  usually  most 
profuse.  Such  a sweat  ensues,  as  the  animal,  in  all  probability,  had 
never  before  experienced  in  his  life.  The  next  day  he  refuses  his 
corn,  coughs,  hangs  down  his  head,  appears  dull,  breathes  short 
and  quick,  the  mouth  and  tongue  hot,  and,  in  short,  such  an  attack 
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of  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  as  would  destroy  the  ani- 
mal in  a few  days  or  a week,  unless  arrested  by  active  treatment. 
The  horse  is  supposed  to  have  taken  cold,  when  in  truth  he  has 
met  his  death  by  an  act  of  exertion  which,  to  a horse  in  Con- 
dition would  have  been  only  exercise.  Horses  in  this  manner 
out  of  Condition  are  in  good  health  and  spirits,  if  kept  without 
work,  but  are  soon  unwell  when  forced  to  work.  A young  horse 
that  has  been  fed  for  several  months  in  the  way  I have  de- 
scribed, and  then  required  to  do  an  ordinary  day’s  work,  is  la- 
bouring under  every  possible  disadvantage  that  can  be  imagined. 
Not  only  are  his  muscles  soft,  flabby,  and  out  of  tone  from  the 
want  of  practice,  but  each  muscle,  and  every  fibre  of  it,  is  en- 
compassed and  clogged  with  a superfluous  weight — a layer  of 
cellular  structure,  which  is  deposited  and  kept  there  by  his  mode 
of  living,  and  this  superfluity  pervades  the  whole  frame. 

The  oppression  falls  the  most  heavily  on  the  muscles  con- 
nected with  respiration,  and  on  the  heart,  which  is  itself  a mus- 
cle. This  organ,  I have  invariably  found  on  the  dissection  of 
such  horses,  is  encumbered  more  in  proportion  than  the  other 
parts. 

In  addition  to  the  oppressed  state  of  the  muscular  system,  the 
whole  bloodvessel-system  is  overcharged,  and,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  with  weak  blood.  If  the  quantum  were  the  only  fault, 
the  remedy  would  be  immediate  by  the  lancet:  but  it  is  materi- 
ally defective  in  quality;  and,  as  all  parts  proceed  from  the 
blood,  it  follows  that  even  the  contracting  fibres  themselves  of 
the  oppressed  muscles  are  deficient  in  strength  and  vigour. 

I have  been  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  quality  of  the  blood 
of  horses,  in  various  degrees  of  condition,  from  a difficulty  I have 
often  met  with  in  practice  to  account  for  cases  of  muscular  de- 
bility, and  in  which  subjects  I have  had  every  reason  to  believe 
there  existed  no  defect  in  their  solids. 

In  the  course  of  experiments  I have  ascertained  that  there  is 
not  only  a great  variation  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  blood,  according  to  the  degree  of  Condition  in  the 
horse,  but  a most  material  difference  in  the  quality  of  certain 
parts  of  it,  and  which  I intend  at  a future  opportunity  more 
fully  to  point  out. 

But  to  return  to  the  oppressed  state  of  the  muscular  frame. 
The  animal  is  called  upon  to  gallop  at  speed,  although  perhaps 
only  for  a short  distance.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  accele- 
rated in  consequence  ; the  heart  beats  with  rapidity  ; the  blood,  in 
the  same  proportion  and  with  the  same  velocity,  is  sent  into  the 
lungs,  and  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  as  suddenly  required  to 
expand  the  chest.  They  are,  perhaps,  equal  to  this  at  the  first 
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impetus  ; but  from  the  load  upon  them,  their  want  of  practice, 
and  the  debilitated  state  of  their  fibres,  they  are  unequal  to  a 
continuance  of  these  efforts ; and  the  volume  of  blood,  as  before- 
mentioned,  within  the  system,  being  too  great,  a congestion  of 
blood  in  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  or  about  the  heart,  is 
the  consequence,  and  which  not  unfrequently  proves  fatal.  At 
the  best,  it  often  leaves  a cough,  that  even,  with  the  aid  of 
good  treatment,  requires  months  to  remove. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  on  the  ventilation  of  stables.  I am 
as  much  disposed  as  any  one  to  attach  importance  to  a free  circu- 
lation of  air  in  a stable,  accompanied  with  a due  attention  to  its 
temperature  ; but  the  fatality  incident  to  young  horses  on  their 
first  coming  to  London  has  been  hitherto  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
heated  and  impure  atmosphere  of  the  London  stables.  This,  I 
believe,  does  contribute  ; but,  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
horses  arrive  in  London  with  fine,  sleek,  short  coats,  a point  to 
which  the  breeder  alway  looks  (and  this  is  not  to  be  obtained 
without  warmth  ; in  fact,  many  of  their  stables  are  kept  at  as  high 
a temperature  as  any  in  London),  I am  led  to  conclude  that 
these  casualties,  which  are  so  severely  felt  by  the  public,  and 
more  particularly  by  the  London  dealers,  in  their  fresh  purchases 
of  young  horses,  are  to  be  traced  to  another  source,  and  to  one 
more  formidable  than  the  change  of  stables. 

The  truth  is,  that  many  of  these  fine  young  horses  arrive  in 
London  in  a state  as  incapable  of  exertion  as  a stall-fed  bullock, 
occasioned  by  pampered  living  and  long-continued  rest. 

Instances  of  death  that  have  occurred  soon  after  purchase, 
from  causes  before  stated,  have  too  often  been  the  subjects  of 
action  in  our  courts  of  law,  and  as  often  have  the  worthy  judges 
and  juries  laboured  to  elicit  the  truth  and  assess  the  damages  on 
the  offending  party.  Not  so  often,  however,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
have  they  been  successful  in  their  endeavours,  owing  to  two  cir- 
cumstances intimately  connected  with  these  unfortunate  cases. 
In  the  first  place,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudice  generally  enter- 
tained against  horse-dealers,  the  animal  in  question  is  presumed  to 
have  been  defective  before  the  sale  ; and,  secondly,  this  erroneous 
presumption  appears  made  out  by  the  state  of  the  internal  parts; 
for,  on  dissection,  they  often  seem  literally  rotten,  although  per- 
haps the  horse  may  have  been  sold  by  a dealer  to  a gentleman 
only  one  week  before  at  a large  sum.  Now  the  fact  is,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  diseased  state  of  the  lungs,  the  horse  might  have 
been  perfectly  sound  the  preceding  week  when  sold;  so  rapidly  do 
the  lungs  of  horses  lose  their  texture  when  attacked  with  inflam- 
mation. The  consequences  have  often  been,  that  the  industrious 
dealer  has  not  only  been  saddled  with  the  loss  of  the  horse,  but 
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with  all  the  law  expenses,  while  the  opulent  purchaser,  the  very 
man  who  killed  the  horse,  has  walked  off  unhurt. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  diseases  which  are  often  the 
result,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  exposing  a horse  to  much  exertion 
when  out  of  condition  : viz. 

General  inflammatory  fever. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Inflammation  of  the  heart. 

Cough  situated  in  the  lungs. 

Cough  situated  in  the  throat. 

Chronic  shortness  of  breath,  or  thick  wind. 

Catarrh  and  sore  throat. 

Loss  of  appetite. 

Inflamed  eyes,  and,  not  unfrequently,  incurable  lameness. 

These  maladies  are  also  frequently  occasioned  by  other  causes, 
but  this  is  one  which  has  been  overlooked,  or  at  least  the  bearings 
of  it  have  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  by  those  who  have  under- 
taken to  inquire  into  the  primary  causes  of  the  most  formidable 
diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  liable. 

When  I speak  of  the  defective  state  of  the  blood  of  a horse  out 
of  Condition,  I am  anxious  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  I am 
reverting  to  the  old  exploded  pathology  of  humours  in  the  blood, 
for  I do  not  consider  the  blood  in  a state  of  disease,  however  far 
the  animal's  state  may  be  from  that  which  is  considered  good 
condition,  whether  bloated  with  loose  flesh,  or  very  poor.  In  either 
case,  the  blood  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  the  animal  furnishes 
all  the  supply  to  the  solids  and  the  system  generally,  which  is 
necessary  for  its  existence  and  ordinary  functions. 

Disease  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  even  with  the  fat,  bloated 
horse,  while  he  is  kept  almost  in  a quiescent  state.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  food  (notwithstanding  its  nutritive  and  fattening 
quality)  being  relaxing  and  cooling,  it  has  a tendency  to  soften 
the  muscular  fibre,  and  moderate  the  susceptibility  of  the  system 
to  inflammation  : therefore  I consider  the  blood  of  such  horses  not 
only  free  from  disease,  but  even  faultless,  while  they  are  allowed 
to  live  in  idleness. 

As  respects  the  power  of  the  constitution  to  preserve  itself  in 
health,  although  enveloped  in  fat,  we  have  familiar  instances  daily 
before  us  of  prize  cattle,  fancy  dogs  of  the  domestic  class,  and  some 
men  whose  fat  alone  would  exceed  in  weight  all  the  rest  of  their 
body  : but  it  is  equally  well  known  that  these  subjects  can  bear 
no  exertion  ; and,  how  soon  are  they  irrecoverably  lost  when  by 
any  accidental  circumstance  the  system  becomes  suddenly  agi- 
tated ! 
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If  an  extremely  fat  man  is  attacked  with  fever,  his  chances 
against  recovery  are  as  two  to  one  in  comparison  with  a lean 
man.  If  he  breaks  his  leg,  his  case  is  by  far  more  critical  than 
that  of  the  thin  man  with  the  same  extent  of  injury. 

The  fact  is  simply  this, — all  may  go  well  with  the  fat  man,  while 
nothing  occurs  to  suddenly  agitate  his  arterial  system.  Just  so 
with  a horse  out  of  Condition.  While  he  is  not  heated,  and  so 
long  as  his  weak  blood  is  not  hurried  through  his  soft  frame  be- 
yond a certain  ratio,  all  is  right ; but  the  very  first  act  of  exertion 
has  a tendency  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  by  caus- 
ing an  accumulation  and  congestion  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  in  the 
manner  I have  before  described. 

With  regard  to  the  defective  quality  of  the  blood  in  these  cases, 
I repeat,  that  it  is  not  disease,  but  weakness  of  some  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  which  are  more  particularly  essential  in  the  formation 
of  the  contracting  fibre.  Hence  arises  that  langour  and  muscular 
debility  so  often  evinced  by  the  horse  in  riding  him  a journey 
when  out  of  Condition. 

When  I reflect  on  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  worn-down,  dis- 
eased £15  post-horse,  from  his  muscles  being  hard,  and  the  blood 
which  circulates  in  his  attenuated  frame  being  rich  and  strong 
in  quality,  is  twice  as  effective  as  another  horse  in  the  prime  of 
life,  sound,  and  in  the  market  worth  £100,  whose  muscles  are 
soft,  and  whose  vessels  are  distended  with  weak  blood,  it  fixes  in 
my  mind  a conviction,  that  the  act  of  working  horses  when  out 
of  Condition,  without  a sufficient  preparation,  not  only  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  worst  diseases  to  which  the  animal  is  liable, 
but  has  also  the  effect  of  misleading  men’s  judgment  when 
estimating  the  value  of  their  horse,  as  the  performances  of  the 
animal,  under  such  circumstances,  form  no  criterion  of  his  real 
merit. 

I could  enumerate  hundreds  of  instances  that  have  occurred 
within  my  own  observation,  of  horses  having  been  given  away 
by  their  owners  for  petty  sums,  by  no  means  equivalent  to  their 
value,  under  a supposition  that  they  were  bad  horses,  when  by 
the  aid  of  a little  management  they  have  afterwards  proved  last- 
ing specimens  of  perfection.  I have  known  this  mistake  happen 
to  men  famed  for  their  judgment  in  horses;  but  among  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  horse,  these  sacrifices  occur  daily. 

It  now  remains  to  be  shewn,  what  plan  of  preparation  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  a horse  to  do  his  work  with  ease  to  himself  and 
pleasure  to  his  owner,  and  which  may  have  the  effect,  upon  the 
animal  being  disencumbered,  of  eliciting  powers  that  otherwise 
might  have  remained  latent. 

[This  subject  will  be  resumed  at  a future  period.] 
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OlY  THE  EPIZOOTIC  DISEASES  OF  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
AND  SWINE. 

By  W.  Youatt. 

[Continued  from  the  New  Series,  No.  8,  p.  451,  and  the  Old  Series, 
vol.  xv.  No.  176.] 

Our  history  of  the  epizootic  diseases  of  cattle  has  been 
discontinued  during  the  last  four  months  on  account  of  our  en- 
couraging the  hope  that  we  might  be  permitted  to  have  access  to 
the  numerous  communications  on  this  important  subject  which 
were  sent  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  from  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  This  hope  has  been  realized,  and  we  are  now 
engaged  in  a series  of  researches  respecting  the  malady  among 
cattle  that  prevailed  1839-40.  We  will  exert  ourselves  diligently 
and  honourably  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  task. 

The  fairest  and  the  most  advantageous  course  we  can  pursue 
is  to  select  some  district  as  our  starting-point,  and  to  make  our- 
selves masters  of  its  locality,  soil,  and  prevalent  and  epidemic 
diseases.  We  cannot  select  a better  locality  than  the  districts 
north  of  the  Tweed.  Professor  Dick  has  given  us  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  disease  which  has  occurred  in  his  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. According  to  him,  as  it  has  been  described  in  a former  Num- 
ber, it  is  a slight  influenza  or  catarrh,  attended  with  blisters  about 
the  nostrils,  upper  lip,  tongue,  and  gums,  and  also  occasionally 
upon  the  teats  and  about  the  heels,  and  at  the  interdigital  space 
in  front,  above,  and  between  the  hoofs.  In  the  mouth  the  cuticle 
peels  off,  but  is  reproduced  in  three  or  four  days.  A dry  scab  is 
then  formed,  which  heals  beneath,  and  the  animal  is  quite  well 
in  about  a week.  There  is  little  if  any  fever,  and  the  pulse  com- 
monly ranges  from  50  to  60.  The  breathing  is  not  much  affected, 
but  the  appetite  is  considerably  impaired,  principally  from  the 
state  of  the  mouth.  In  some  cases  there  is  considerable  consti- 
pation, and  the  pulse  rises  to  more  than  80.  When  the  teats  are 
blistered,  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  milking,  so  as  not  to  ex- 
cite any  considerable  inflammation  that  may  extend  to  the  udder 
and  produce  serious  disease.  The  udder  usually  heals  if  it  is 
washed  daily  with  a solution  of  alum,  and  the  teats  anointed  with 
a little  lard  or  palm  oil. 

The  hind  feet  are  most  commonly  affected,  on  account  of  the 
filth  and  moisture  to  which  they  are  exposed  ; and,  if  they  are 
neglected,  inflammation  frequently  ensues,  and  deep  and  exten- 
sive sloughings,  which  prove  troublesome  and  tedious,  and  lead 
to  the  casting  of  the  hoof. 
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When  there  is  much  inflammation  or  soreness  about  the  feet, 
poultices  of  bran  should  be  applied,  or  lotions  of  copper  and  zinc. 
When  there  is  much  inflammation,  a lotion  of  acetate  of  lead 
should  be  mixed  with  the  poultice. 

When  the  disease  first  makes  its  appearance,  a pound  of  Epsom 
salts  with  four  ounces  of  sulphur,  and  half  the  quantity  repeated 
if  the  first  does  not  operate,  or,  if  necessary,  a drachm  of  croton- 
cake  added  to  this,  will  prove  an  excellent  remedy.  If  the  pulse 
rises,  antimonial  powder  and  nitre  should  be  given  night  and 
morning.  Symptoms  of  red-water  will  be  removed  by  kxative 
medicines,  and  sulphate  of  iron  will  be  indicated  if  the  pulse 
falls.  The  mouth  should  be  gargled  two  or  three  times  a-day 
with  a solution  of  alum,  and  one  of  copper  may  be  applied  to  the 
feet  two  or  three  times  every  day.  Bleeding  is  seldom  necessary, 
as  the  disease  is  rather  inclined  to  a typhoid  character,  and  the 
debility  induced  by  bleeding  increases  the  tendency  of  the  dis- 
ease to  assume  this  character,  and  causes  the  blisters  to  ulcerate 
and  slough.  Moreover,  from  the  weak  state  to  which  the  ani- 
mal is  reduced  in  consequence  of  its  tongue  and  gums  prevent- 
ing its  taking  food  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  it  is  evident  that 
the  bleeding  is  not  admissible,  unless  acute  inflammation  occurs. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  nursing  the  animal  with  gruel  and 
soft  food.  Raw  turnips  may  be  given  in  thin  slices,  and  every 
care  should  be  taken  to  supply  the  animal  with  clean  straw. 

The  same  treatment  is  requisite  for  sheep  and  pigs,  the  dose 
of  the  medicine  being  about  one-sixth  part. 

There  is  little  change,  generally  speaking,  in  the  character  of 
the  milk,  except  abscesses  appear  in  the  udder.  If  the  cows  do 
not  give  so  much  milk  when  they  are  ill,  it  is  chiefly  because 
they  are  not  able  to  take  so  much  food.  The  beef  is  perfectly 
sound  ; and,  except  the  blistered  parts  about  the  mouth,  there 
will  be  no  other  marked  appearances  observed. 

After  this  interesting  account  of  the  epidemic  by  Professor 
Dick,  little  occurs  deserving  of  notice  until  we  arrive  on  the  bor- 
ders of  England,  except  that  in  Berwick-on-Tweed  is  the  resi- 
dence of  John  S.  Donaldson  Selby,  Esq.,  and  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  disease  on  his 
farm . 

The  epidemic  first  made  its  appearance  among  his  cows  and 
feeding  cattle  on  or  about  the  20th  of  December,  1840,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  cattle  of  all  ages,  and  also  to  the  sheep,  and,  in  one 
case,  to  a pig  that  was  shut  up  to  feed,  and  to  which  some  of 
the  milk  from  a diseased  cow  had  been  given.  The  rest  of  the 
pigs,  to  the  number  of  forty,  being  in  the  fold-yards,  escaped. 

His  farms  are  in  the  parish  of  Arcroft  and  county  of  North 
Durham,  near  Berwick-on-Twccd. 
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The  ground  is  undulated,  and  sloping  to  the  sea  shore,  by  which 
it  is  bounded  on  the  east  for  about  a mile. 

It  is  not  screened  at  all,  but  open  to  every  wind,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  east,  north,  south-east,  and  south-west  winds. 
There  is  very  little  wood,  and  no  hedge-row  trees,  a few  strips 
of  plantation  being  all  the  shelter  on  the  farm.  The  situation 
is  dry.  There  are  few  springs,  and  no  running  water  on  the 
farms. 

The  surface  soil  is  about  one-third  clay  and  one-third  good 
rich  loam,  and  the  remainder,  being  that  next  to  the  sea,  a 
light  sand  and  gravelly  soil.  The  sub-stratum  or  rocks  that  pre- 
vail are  sandstone,  limestone,  and  coal,  alternating  and  dipping 
to  the  south-east,  under  the  sea.  There  are  no  rivers,  ponds,  nor 
marshes  on  the  farm*. 

When  the  epidemic  commenced,  the  frost  was  severe,  and  it  was 
so  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  continuance  of  the 
disease.  The  prevailing  wind  was  from  the  south-east  and  east. 

The  cattle  had  not  been  in  communication  with  any  other 
animals,  and  he  was  very  particular  in  preventing  any  such  com- 
munication. 

They  had  not  travelled  on  any  public  road,  and  there  was  no 
imaginable  mode  in  which  the  disease  could  have  been  so  com- 
municated to  his  cattle. 

The  first  animal  that  exhibited  the  disease  was  a cow,  eight 
years  old,  and  in  calf,  but  giving  milk.  She  was,  however,  in 
good  condition,  and  had  been  fed  on  hay,  straw,  and  turnips 
(Swedes).  The  next  were  several  queys,  two  and  a half  years 
old,  feeding  for  the  butcher  on  oil-cake  and  Swedes.  These  last 
were  in  fold-yards,  half  a mile  from  where  the  cow  was  ; and  what 
is  singular  is,  that  of  three  cows  in  the  same  house  two  escaped 
altogether,  being  the  only  animals  on  the  farms  that  did  so. 
They  were  forward  in  calf,  and  have  since  calved. 

Both  of  these  animals  were  young  and  full  grown,  and  suffered 
alike. 

The  disorder  first  manifested  itself  by  the  animal  becoming 
dull  and  refusing  its  food  ; frothing  and  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  becoming  lame  in  all  its  feet ; but  how  soon  these  symptoms 
appeared  after  the  animal  was  infected  cannot  be  determined. 
The  symptoms  were  all  he  had  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the 
disorder. 

The  whole  of  his  cattle  had  their  feet  and  mouths  affected 
simultaneously,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  state 

* In  the  progress  of  our  inquiry  we  shall  attend  comparatively  little  to  the 
nature,  or  dryness,  or  moisture  of  the  soil,  or  to  the  prevalence  of  certain 
winds,  for  we  sharil  soon  find  that  they  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
character  or  prevalence  of  the  epidemic. 
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any  difference.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  mouths  of  the  sheep 
were  much  if  at  all  affected,  but  their  feet  were  very  bad,  and 
most  of  his  ewes  have  cast  their  hoofs  and  got  new  ones.  For  a 
fortnight  they  went  on  their  knees,  and  had  to  be  very  carefully 
fed  and  attended  to.  He  had  ten  score  of  ewes,  and  few  escaped. 

He  had  had  no  case,  and  he  heard  of  none,  of  an  animal  being 
a second  time  affected. 

His  cattle  were,  from  the  beginning,  fed  on  turnips,  oil-cake, 
and  straw  ; the  cows  on  hay  and  turnips ; and  the  sheep  on 
turnips,  oil-cake,  split-beans,  and  bran,  with  salt.  To  the  sheep 
he  gave  no  medicine  whatever,  and  did  not  lose  one.  To  the 
cattle  he  gave,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  the  com- 
mon aperient  drink — Epsom  salts,  sulphur,  and  nitre.  He  bled 
in  the  first  two  cases  ; but  afterwards  abandoned  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  finding  that  those  that  had  been  bled  were  longest  in  re- 
covering. 

He  did  not  lose  one  animal  by  the  disease,  though  some  of  his 
neighbours  did. 

The  quantity  of  milk  was  diminished,  although  the  udder  was 
not  affected.  His  cows  were  mostly  advanced  in  calf  at  the  time, 
and  one  has  calved  since — one  of  the  two  that  escaped  the  disease. 

The  two  cows  that  escaped  were  pregnant  and  near  their  time 
of  calving ; but  others  pregnant,  though  not  so  near  the  time  of 
calving,  have  taken  the  disorder. 

He  heard  that  the  disease  has  caused  abortion  ; but  he  could 
not  speak  to  this  from  his  own  knowledge. 

He  knew  of  no  instance  ; his  cows  that  had  the  disease  not 
having  yet  calved. 

No  cutaneous  eruptions  have  appeared  amongst  his  stock. 

The  cattle  suffered  in  condition  in  proportion  to  the  mildness 
or  severity  of  the  attack,  and  the  duration  of  the  worst  symp- 
toms ; but  on  the  whole  he  is  of  opinion  that  his  cattle  suffered 
very  little  in  condition,  and  now  no  trace  of  it  remains  among 
them.  The  sheep  are  still  suffering  from  lameness  and  tender- 
ness in  the  feet,  having  lost  their  hoofs,  and  he  has  some  fear 
lest  the  number  of  lambs  may  be  materially  affected.  He  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  restore  the  condition  of  the  ewes,  who  suf- 
fered more  than  any  other  animals  from  the  severity  of  the  in- 
flammation in  the  feet. 

He  has  on  his  farms  twenty-six  horses,  of  all  kinds  ; not  one  of 
which  has  been  in  any  way  ill  or  disordered  during  or  since  the 
appearance  of  the  epidemic. 

They  have  not  been  attacked  by  influenza  this  winter,  though 
this  complaint  is  often  common  amongst  the  farm  horses. 

The  epidemic  continued  among  his  cattle  about  twenty-six 
or  twenty-eight  days,  and  the  sheep  were  seized  about  fourteen 
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days  later  than  the  cattle,  and  may  be  said  to  be  suffering  yet, 
though  he  has  had  no  new  cases  for  a fortnight. 

The  disease  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  from  his  farms 
about  the  28th  of  January. 

His  farms  are  situated  in  the  township  of  Chiswick,  parish  of 
Arcroft  and  county  of  Durham,  on  the  sea  coast,  five  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tweed.  There  are  extensive  salt  marshes 
to  the  south-east,  about  three  miles  distant,  and  some  low  and 
wet  marshy  grounds  about  a mile  to  the  south  and  east ; but  no 
marsh,  pond,  nor  river,  and  very  little  water  of  any  kind,  is  upon 
his  farms,  which  contain  about  six  hundred  acres. 

We  proceed  in  a southern  direction  to  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland and  the  parish  of  Kirk  Newton.  Mr.  G.  A.  Guy  has  a 
considerable  farm  there,  rather  hilly,  dry,  open,  and  undulating; 
a turnip  loam,  with  gravel  and  some  clay,  but  no  marshes. 
The  weather  mild,  with  light  southerly  winds.  No  direct  com- 
munication with  any  other  sheep  and  cattle ; but  the  supposed 
infection  was  as  follows  : — 

On  the  30th  of  January  the  sheep-flock  was  removed  for  two 
days  to  a part  of  the  farm  on  which  there  was  a flock  of  diseased 
sheep,  three-quarters  of  a mile  to  the  windward  of  them.  His 
flock  was  divided  into  parts,  in  one  of  which  the  disease  broke 
out  on  the  third  morning,  and  in  the  other  on  the  fourth,  and 
then  pursued  its  path  through  both  alike.  The  cattle  were  like- 
wise affected.  The  mouths  and  tongues  of  the  cattle  were  the 
worst,  and  the  feet  of  the  sheep.  Animals  are  rarely  attacked  a 
second  time  by  this  disease,  except  that  the  sores  on  the  feet  of 
the  sheep  do  frequently  break  out  afresh. 

Salts,  with  sulphur  and  nitre,  were  given  both  to  the  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  mouths  of  the  cattle  were  washed  with  a solution 
of  alum,  and  a caustic  preparation  used  for  the  hoofs  of  the 
sheep ; but  in  no  instance  did  the  sheep  that  were  thus  treated 
recover  more  quickly  than  those  that  were  left  alone. 

Mr.  Guy  did  not  lose  a patient,  but  his  flock  was  much  reduced 
in  condition,  and  some  ewes  could  not  stand  for  three  or  four  days. 
In  some  instances  his  neighbours’  and  his  own  cows  yielded  their 
milk  in  the  usual  quantities — in  others  it  diminished,  and  almost 
disappeared  while  the  cow  was  in  any  considerable  state  of  fever ; 
but  there  was  no  case  in  which  the  milk  did  not  return  when  the 
cow  recovered. 

There  has  seldom  been  any  case  of  the  produce  of  females 
labouring  under  the  disease  seeming  to  be  much  affected  ; but  a 
sow  that  was  very  ill  some  time  before  farrowing,  continued  poor 
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and  weak,  and  her  pigs  were  exceedingly  small  and  unhealthy, 
and  most  of  them  died.  All  the  sucking  calves,  as  well  as  all  calves 
fed  on  the  milk  of  infected  cows,  throve  well.  The  feet  of  the 
ewes  were  often  exceedingly  troublesome : they  may  appear  to 
heal,  but  they  break  out  from  time  to  time;  and,  often,  a fortnight 
passes  away,  and  they  are  almost  as  lame  as  at  first.  If  the  dis- 
ease does  not  speedily  pass  over,  the  sheep  are  apt  to  lose  (as  was 
the  case  with  Mr.  Guy)  all  the  condition  which  they  had  pre- 
viously gained,  and  his  kyloes,  which  had  been  fed  upon  Swe- 
dish turnips  and  oil-cake  during  the  winter,  were  not  falter  than 
when  they  took  the  disease  four  months  before. 

Mr.  Guy  concludes  by  stating,  that,  although  this  malady 
seems  to  be  highly  contagious  when  a diseased  animal  comes  in 
contact  with  a sound  one,  and  feeds  on  the  same  pasture,  or  pas- 
ture that  has  been  trodden  upon  by  infected  cattle,  and  although 
the  principle  of  infection  seems  to  be  in  many  cases  conveyed 
by  the  atmosphere,  yet  there  is  a great  deal  of  caprice  about  the 
matter.  In  his  farm  two  large  lots  of  hoggets  were  divided  from 
each  other  by  a thin  hedge,  and  those  on  one  side  of  the  hedge 
were  plainly  infected,  yet  three  weeks  passed,  and  the  disease 
was  not  communicated.  He  knew  also  of  several  cases  in  which 
the  ewes  escaped,  while  the  hoggets  were  affected.  In  other 
situations  the  contrary  occurred. 

Another  agriculturist,  of  the  name  of  Hunt,  and  living  in  the 
same  village,  likewise  communicated  with  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. He  says,  that  there  cannot  be  much  difference  with  re- 
gard to  the  soil,  but  there  may  with  respect  to  the  general  treat- 
ment and  some  other  particulars,  of  which  at  first  we  should 
scarcely  dream.  Mr.  Hunt  had  seventy-six  head  of  cattle,  in  all 
but  four  of  whom  the  symptoms  were  very  mild.  They  first  ap- 
peared at  the  latter  end  of  October,  three  months  before  they  were 
developed  in  the  stock  of  Mr.  Guy.  The  milch  cows  were  earliest 
affected,  and,  after  that,  the  fat  cattle  began  to  fail.  It  spread 
through  the  whole  herd,  with  the  exception  of  four  beasts.  It 
was  a damp  situation  in  which  the  cows  were  when  they  first  took 
the  disease,  but  all  the  young  cattle  were  in  the  fold-yard  when 
they  were  attacked. 

The  weather  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  epidemic  was  moist 
and  damp,  and  the  wind  N.E.  His  cattle  had  no  communica- 
tion with  any  others.  They  never  travelled  along  any  road,  or 
were  hurdled  in  any  place  where  diseased  cattle  had  previously 
been  : but  they  were  attended  by  a person  who  was  employed 
among  cattle,  and  whom  he  much  blamed  for  bringing  the  infec- 
tion into  his  yard.  This  patient  was  the  first  cow  in  which  it 
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appeared,  and  that  was  a few  days  after  calving.  She  had  con- 
siderable inflammation  of  the  udder.  She  had  two  calves,  nei- 
ther of  whom  were  affected  by  the  disease. 

It  began  in  the  mouth  : her  tongue  was  much  blistered,  and 
there  was  considerable  frothing  from  the  mouth.  The  animals 
that  were  more  than  usually  bad  in  the  mouth  very  seldom  had 
inflammation  of  the  feet  to  any  great  extent,  and  vice  versa. 
There  was  no  second  attack  of  the  disease  among  any  of  them. 

He  administered  a saline  purgative  to  each,  and  bathed  the 
mouth  with  some  astringent,  which  was  also  used  for  the  feet. 

The  udders  were  considerably  affected,  and  some  of  them  for 
awhile  lost  one  of  the  quarters ; but  the  swelling  soon  subsided  as 
the  milk  returned.  Pregnancy  bestowed  no  immunity  from  the  dis- 
ease. One  cow  suckled  two  calves,  and  neither  of  them,  was 
infected.  The  disease  never  appeared  in  the  feet  of  any  sucking 
animal.  The  cattle  that  were  diseased  lost  very  little  condition,  and 
have  all  fed  well  since ; and  there  were  not  any  diseased  horses  on 
the  farm.  The  epidemic  went  through  the  whole  of  the  cattle  in 
about  a month,  and  then  disappeared.  The  sheep-stock  was  at 
no  time  affected,  although  the  disease  was  very  prevalent  among 
the  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Guy  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  a recent  communication 
on  this  point.  He  says,  that,  in  the  year  after  the  occurrences 
just  related,  he  bought  a large  lot  of  kiloes  from  Scotland,  which 
reached  his  farm  with  the  disease  strong  upon  them,  and  which 
he  put  among  his  other  stock  without  the  slightest  scruple.  The 
disease  appeared  among  all  the  kiloes  and  some  young  quays 
that  were  among  them ; but  neither  the  elder  cattle  nor  the  sheep 
took  it  in  a single  instance.  He  did  not  house  any  of  them,  but 
only  gave  to  a few  of  the  worst  a half-pound  dose  of  salts,  and  they 
soon  recovered.  None  of  them  were  ill  more  than  four  or  five 
days,  and  in  some  of  them  the  appetite  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  suspended.  The  whole  lot  consisted  of  about  fifty  beasts. 

Some  of  this  gentleman’s  ewes,  that  were  very  ill  in  1841, 
brought  up  their  lambs  badly  in  the  next  spring;  and  several  of 
them  never  quite  recovered,  but  wasted  away  and  died.  No  very 
marked  disease  or  cause  of  wasting  was  discoverable  when  they 
were  examined  by  the  butcher  after  death. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  William  Jobson,  of  Chillingham  Newtown, 
will  conclude  our  account  of  Northumberland. 

The  epidemic  prevailed  among  part  of  his  cattle,  all  his  pigs, 
and  part  of  his  sheep. 

It  also  appeared  on  many  farms  within  a mile  of  his,  as  well 
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as  on  many  others  at  a greater  distance,  while  it  totally  passed 
several  intervening  ones. 

It  first  made  its  appearance  in  a lot  of  thirteen  two-year-old 
steers,  that  were  brought  from  a pasture,  twelve  miles  distant, 
to  his  farm,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1840,  and  put  into  a grass 
field,  where  turnips  were  laid  down  for  them.  On  the  morning 
of  the  22d,  two  of  them  were  brought  home  unwell,  and  during 
that  day  the  other  eleven  were  all  affected  with  the  disease.  It 
afterwards  extended  to  more  of  his  cattle,  all  his  pigs,  and  part 
his  sheep. 

The  weather  at  the  time  the  disease  began  was  open,  with 
occasional  slight  showers  of  rain,  but  no  frost  until  a long  time 
afterwards.  When  the  frost  set  in,  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
have  stopped  the  farther  progress  of  the  disease,  but  the  sheep 
took  ill  after  the  frost  commenced. 

The  thirteen  steers  that  were  first  attacked  with  the  disorder 
had  no  chance  of  having  had  communication  with  other  diseased 
animals,  but  they  travelled  along  a road,  on  their  way  home,  on 
which  it  was  afterwards  found  that  two  or  three  lots  of  diseased 
cattle  had  passed  three  days  before ; and  as  they  were  halted  for 
half  an  hour  at  a part  of  the  road  where  there  is  grass  by  the 
road-side,  it  is  conjectured  that  some  of  the  diseased  cattle  may 
have  rested,  and  eaten  grass  at  that  place,  and  on  which  his 
cattle  afterwards  browsed.  What  rendered  this  almost  certain 
was,  that  they  were  in  perfect  health  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
of  October,  when  they  were  brought  from  their  pasture : and 
that  the  field  was  free  from  infection  is  equally  certain,  as  nine 
cattle  and  eight  scores  of  sheep  were  sent  to  the  pasture  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  thirteen  steers  left  it.  These  nine  cattle 
remained  in  it  until  the  9th  of  December,  and  the  eight  scores 
of  sheep  until  the  16th  of  January,  all  of  which  continued  in 
perfect  health,  never  having  been  permitted  to  mix  with  or  come 
near  those  that  were  diseased. 

As  to  the  liability  of  attack,  there  did  not  seem  much  differ- 
ence between  young  and  old,  with  the  exception  of  calves  get- 
ting milk  with  impunity  from  diseased  cows.  The  younger  ani- 
mals, however,  were  less  severely  attacked  than  the  older  ones, 
and  got  sooner  well. 

The  earliest  symptoms  of  disease  were,  usually,  the  animal 
being  dull,  forsaking  its  food,  and  being  unwilling  to  move — a 
saliva  issuing  from  the  mouth,  and  a stiffness  being  evident  in 
the  legs.  The  thirteen  steers  were  all  seized  on  the  second  day 
after  the  supposed  infection.  Seventeen  other  cattle  got  among 
them  during  the  night  previous  to  their  having  been  observed  to  be 
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ill,  five  of  which  became  ill  on  the  second  day,  six  more  on  the 
third  day,  two  on  the  fourth  day,  and  the  remaining  four  on  the 
fifth  day. 

The  disease  most  frequently  began  in  the  mouth  in  cattle,  al- 
though in  some  cases  in  both  mouth  and  feet  at  the  same  time ; 
but  in  sheep  it  was  first  discovered  in  the  feet. 

He  was  not  aware  of  any  animals  having  had  a second  attack, 
although  he  had  heard  others  allege  that  they  had  known  it : 
he  was  of  opinion  that  those  animals  had  never  perfectly  re- 
covered, and  that  the  disease  had  shewn  itself  more  by  falling 
afterwards  into  the  legs  and  feet  than  at  first,  and  particularly 
so  in  sheep,  which  continue  much  longer  ill  than  cattle. 

He  had  had  about  sixty  cases  of  cattle,  twenty  of  pigs,  and  six 
hundred  sheep. 

As  soon  as  the  cattle  were  observed  to  be  ill,  they  were  brought 
into  a shed ; were  drenched,  according  to  their  age,  with  from 
three-quarters  to  one  lb.  of  Epsom  salts,  four  oz.  of  sulphur,  and 
eight  oz.  of  treacle,  their  mouths  being  at  the  same  time  washed 
with  a solution  of  alum.  At  first  they  had  oatmeal  gruel  or 
linseed  infusion  given  to  them,  and  sliced  turnips  as  soon  as  they 
would  eat  food.  A few  of  the  sheep  that  were  first  taken  ill 
had  also  similar  medicine  given ; but,  when  they  became  nume- 
rous, all  that  could  be  done  was  to  remove  them  into  a clean 
grass-field,  and  cut  turnips  for  them,  the  mouths  of  many  of 
them  being  sore. 

He  had  only  one  death  among  those  which  were  attacked,  and 
this  was  a heifer  of  three  years  old,  which  cast  two  calves  a 
month  before  her  time,  and  did  not  cleanse.  He  attributed  her 
death  to  this  more  than  to  the  effects  of  the  disease,  of  which 
she  seemed  nearly  well  before  abortion  took  place. 

The  quantity  of  milk  in  cows  certainly  diminished  for  a few 
days  after  their  being  attacked,  but  soon  returned  to  its  former 
quantity  after  the  cow  got  well.  He  had  only  one  case  where  the 
udder  was  affected  by  inflammation.  It  was  that  of  a cow 
that  was  suckling  a calf ; she  was  intended  to  be  dried,  and 
had  afterwards  been  put  up  to  fatten.  The  calf  was  therefore 
taken  from  her  when  she  was  attacked. 

Females,  when  pregnant,  or  when  giving  milk,  seemed  to  have 
been  affected  equally  with  others. 

He  had  only  one  case  of  abortion,  and  that  at  the  eighth  month, 
and  another  of  a cow  bringing  a dead  calf  at  its  full  time. 

He  did  not  know  of  the  progeny  of  any  females  affected  with  the 
disease  shewing  it  at  the  time  of  birth.  On  the  contrary,  his 
calves,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  cases  mentioned  above,  were 
healthy  at  the  time  of  being  calved,  and  have  continued  so  ever 
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since,  although  the  dams  had  been  previously  very  severely 
affected. 

He  had  not  known  or  heard  of  any  newly-born  animal  having 
been  affected,  or  of  those  that  have  sucked  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained the  milk  of  diseased  cows.  Some  persons  boiled  the  milk 
given  to  calves,  which,  probably,  was  a safe  precaution. 

It  has  not  appeared  in  the  feet  or  elsewhere  in  young  sucking 
animals.  In  one  instance  of  a calf  of  nine  months  old,  it  had  a 
very  slight  attack. 

It  reduced  them  much  in  condition,  but  after  they  got  well 
they  laid  on  flesh  very  quickly. 

Not  any  of  his  horses  were  ill  before,  during,  or  since  the 
cattle  epidemic. 

It  had  not  quite  disappeared  among  the  sheep  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March  1841,  but  there  were  no  cases  among  the  cattle 
and  pigs  for  more  than  two  months  before.  There  were  yet  more 
than  forty  head  of  cattle  and  four  hundred  sheep  on  the  farm 
which  had  not  been  attacked.  They  have  been  kept  carefully 
apart  from  the  infected  portion  of  the  stock. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Jobson  offers  it  as  his  firm  opinion,  that  the 
disease  is  entirely  inf ectious  : he  had  not  seen,  in  the  experience 
which  he  had  had  with  his  own  stock,  or  what  he  had  heard  of 
others,  any  cause  to  think  otherwise.  Wherever  the  animals 
have  been  kept  carefully  out  of  the  way  of  diseased  ones,  or 
of  persons  who  have  been  occupied  among  those  which  were  dis- 
eased, they  have  been  free  from  the  complaint. 

The  next  Number  will  contain  an  account  of  the  Epidemic  in 
Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland;  and  Mr.  Youatt  will 
be  thankful  for  communications  respecting  these  counties. 


ON  THE  POWER  OF  NATURE  TO  RALLY  AFTER 
DISEASE  — ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA  — THE 
VALUE  OF  THE  VAPOUR  BATH— ON  BLEEDING. 

By  Mr.  Mogford,  Guernsey. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Bertie’s  horse  (Harkaway),  which  T sent  you 
for  insertion  in  the  Number  for  December  1841,  may  be  the  means 
of  eliciting  some  valuable  hints  from  a few  of  your  correspondents. 
At  the  time  of  writing  the  horse  was  very  low  in  flesh  ; and,  after 
the  ulcers  before  described  had  healed,  he  had  an  inflammatory 
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attack  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  in  which  there 
were  no  tubercles,  but  an  immense  quantity  of  lymph.  The 
pulse  having  a very  inflammatory  jerk,  I took  six  quarts  of  blood 
from  him  in  a very  copious  stream,  which  weakened  him  so  much 
as  to  cause  him  to  require  support:  he  then  fell  into  a profuse 
perspiration,  and  soon  after  rallied. 

The  horse  gradually  recovered,  and  was  purchased  by  Captain 
Byron — a near  relative  to  our  poetical  leviathan — and  was  put  in 
training  under  the  direction  of  one  of  Mr.  Field’s  “ fast-going 
ones*,”  but  who,  though  a good  theoretical  trainer  and  rider,  and 
possessing  some  knowledge  of  turf  matters,  was  comparatively 
ignorant  of  practical  scientific  training. 

Poor  Harkaway  was  overdone;  but  even  in  this  plight  he  ran 
the  winner  of  the  Queen’s  Cup  to  half  a head.  I merely  state 
this  to  shew  how  nature  will  rally  when  put  all  right.  The  gallant 
owner  has  entrusted  the  horse  to  my  care  for  the  last  five  months, 
and  he  is  now,  to  all  appearance,  in  perfect  health. 

One  phenomenon,  however,  is  worthy  of  notice,  viz.,  when 
friction  is  used,  the  body  throws  off  a quantity  of  phosphoric  mat- 
ter, which  shews  itself  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  instru- 
ment used.  If  it  is  dressed  with  whalebone  dandy,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  phosphorus  rubbed  on  a wall  in  a darkened  room  ; 
if  with  a horse-brush,  the  hair  of  which  is  confined  by  wire,  it 
throws  out  sparks;  if  rubbed  briskly  with  the  fingers,  it  shews 
the  light,  and  emits  sparks  also.  I believe  it  will  be  found  to  be 
the  case  with  horses  that  have  not  had  the  strangles  in  the  regu- 
lar way,  that  phosphoric  matter  does  accumulate  in  the  system  to 
a great  extent  (which  I have  before  alluded  to),  and  that  this, 
with  hard  work,  bad  keep,  and  foul  air,  is  the  hot-bed,  if  not  the 
real  cause,  of  farcy  and  glanders  ; or  if  not,  why  is  there  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  infection  or  non-infection  of  this 
plague  among  horses?  If  the  combustible  is  within,  it  only 
wants  the  application  of  some  exciting  cause  to  exhibit  itself ; but, 
if  there  is  no  powder,  the  flint  may  strike  in  vain. 

These  observations  are  the  result  of  many  years’  experience ; 
and  perhaps  at  some  future  time,  with  your  permission,  I may  be 
tempted  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  so  interesting  and  important 
to  the  development  of  veterinary  science. 

Perhaps  you  will  also  suffer  me  to  allude  briefly  to  one  of  the 
remedies  used  in  the  above  case,  viz.,  the  vapour  bath.  I am 
induced  to  do  so  from  reading  with  some  surprise,  in  your  last 
Number,  a description  of  a vapour  bath,  as  a new  invention,  but 
in  no  respect  differing,  except  in  size,  from  what  I have  had 
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in  use  for  several  years;  and  which,  had  I been  aware  that  it  had 
been  so  little  known,  should  certainly  have  been  communicated 
to  your  Journal  long  ago. 

I was  in  the  habit  of  using  this  remedy  for  many  years : first, 
in  the  form  of  a steam-boiler,  with  a hole  through  the  centre, 
placed  on  a stove  or  charcoal  furnace  ; the  horse  being  covered 
with  blankets,  sustained  by  hoops,  &c.  But  for  the  last  nine 
years  I have  used  a horse-box,  covered  over,  when  I wanted  it  for 
a hot  bath,  precisely  in  the  manner  represented  by  Mr.  Field, 
whose  father  (one  of  the  best  operators  l ever  saw)  I am  proud  to 
say  I had  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  was  the  Sir 
Astley  among  veterinarians;  and  I am  sure  the  profession  will 
feel  indebted  to  his  son  for  publishing  to  the  world  his  vapour 
bath,  which  is  certainly  on  a grander  scale  than  mine ; but  the 
principle  is  the  same,  and  it  is  equally  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  required. 

My  apparatus  consists  simply  of  a shop  stove,  with  a boiler  on 
the  top,  part  of  which  enters  the  stove,  in  the  manner  of  beer 
warmers,  and  an  iron  flue  goes  through  the  wall  to  carry  off  the 
smoke,  with  a stop-cock  to  regulate  the  steam,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent scalding.  When  I want  to  foment  any  particular  part,  the 
steam  is  conveyed  to  it  by  a metallic  pipe  passing  through  a hole 
in  the  side  of  the  box:  these  holes  are,  of  course,  stopped  up  when 
I use  the  vapour-bath. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cures  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
experience  was  effected  by  this  plan.  A mare  had  run  away  at 
full  speed  with  a cart,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  a tree,  dislo- 
cated her  shoulder  by  the  concussion.  She  recovered,  with  the 
loss,  however,  of  one  eye.  She  was  then  the  property  of  Colonel 
Brock,  of  this  island ; she  now  goes  in  a job-carriage,  and  is  quite 
sound.  After  being  placed  in  the  box,  she  was  supported  there 
a considerable  time  (being  unable  to  move)  by  means  of  a sling 
passed  under  her  belly,  and  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  box. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  kind  of  support  in  use. 

I also  use  the  box  as  a cold  water  bath  for  the  feet,  by 
simply  placing  a slip  of  wood  across  the  centre  of  the  bottom 
of  the  box. 

In  1836,  the  influenza,  which  was  then  very  prevalent  in  this 
island,  was  accompanied  by  great  prostration  of  strength  and 
cedematous  swellings  ; and  I attribute  my  universal  success  in  its 
treatment  to  the  use  of  the  vapour  bath. 

One  or  two  cases  are  worth  noticing.  Messrs.  Guerin  Bro- 
thers had  an  old  horse  that  was  covered  with  these  immense 
swellings  all  over  the  body,  and  appeared,  when  I saw  him,  to 
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be  taking  bis  last  gasp.  I seized  a tin  saucepan,  knocked  off 
the  handle,  and  introduced  it  into  the  windpipe  : this,  of  course, 
immediately  relieved  his  breathing. 

A similar  case  happened  about  the  same  time  at  Mr.  Lihou’s: 
the  handle  of  an  iron  saucepan  answered  equally  well.  The 
former  horse  was  killed  about  two  years  ago,  being  quite  worn 
out;  the  latter  is  still  living,  and  well. 

Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  add,  while  on  this  head,  that  I 
could  have  wished  that  some  general  directions  had  been  given 
by  the  assembly  of  practitioners  that  took  place  on  the  reading  of 
the  Professor’s  paper  in  1836.  This  might,  I think,  have  recon- 
ciled the  various  opinions  that  then  prevailed  as  to  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  bleeding;  I mean  the  exertion  of  due  observa- 
tion and  careful  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  artery.  If  undue 
pressure  is  applied  when  the  pulse  is  very  weak,  and  from  80  to 
100  or  more,  1 have  found  a tolerably  full  pulse  of  40  or  50,  and 
so  on.  For  my  own  part,  I cannot  say  I have  ever  found  any 
bad  consequences  result  from  bleeding  at  the  commencement  of 
disease;  but  of  more  than  a hundred  cases  that  occurred  during 
the  past  year,  1842,  I bled  only  two,  and  lost  none. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ON  MR.  FIELD’S  VAPOUR  BATH. 

By  Mr.  James  Anderson,  V.S. 

Gentlemen,  — The  old  proverb,  “ It  is  a good  horse  that 
never  stumbles,”  is  verified  by  the  compositor  in  my  communi- 
cation in  your  last  Number,  page  6-  He  hath  stumbled  over 
“ Quantity  of  Nitrogen  in  certain  Foods:”  This  should  have  been 
inserted  as  a 7th  line,  and  heading  the  Table  of  Alimentary  Prin- 
ciples. The  reader  is  requested  to  enter  the  above  omission  with 
a pen  in  the  proper  place. 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine — 

The  printer’s  devil  at  Christmas  gets  some  wine. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Field’s  vapour  bath  for  horses:  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  I have  employed  the  vapour  bath  in  human  prac- 
tice, also  to  dogs,  &c.  I have  used  warm  air,  camphor,  aether, 
opium,  tar,  chlorine,  and  sulphur,  &c.  (sulphur  and  other  minerals 
cannot  be  raised  with  vapour,  they  requiring  a dry  or  fumigating 
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bath).  In  my  experience  they  have  afforded  great  relief,  and  fre- 
quently a permanent  cure  in  chronic  rheumatisms,  catarrh,  drop- 
sical swellings,  nervous  irritability,  paralytic  affections,  psora 
and  mange,  glandular  obstructions,  painful  swellings,  weakness 
and  stiffness  in  the  joints,  indigestion,  scirrhous  tumours,  and 
diseases  of  the  skin.  If  we  may  judge  from  analogy,  such  a 
powerful  agent,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  practitioner,  no 
doubt  will  prove  of  singular  service  in  the  cure  of  many  a dis- 
ease to  which  the  lower  animals  are  liable. 

With  due  deference  to  Mr.  Field’s  bath,  I find  a most  material 
apparatus  wanting,  namely,  a disperser ; that  is,  an  oblong  box 
with  a lid  and  hinge,  the  whole  extent  of  the  lid  perforated  like 
a shower-bath.  The  connecting  tube  or  tubes  conveying  the  va- 
pour should  be  introduced  through  an  orifice  into  one  or  both 
ends  of  the  disperser.  The  vapour,  in  passing  through  the  holes 
in  the  lid,  is  equally  diffused  in  the  bath,  and  not  in  a torrent  of 
hot  steam  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a tube  acting  on  one  parti- 
cular part  of  the  patient. 

Again ; if  you  do  not  scald  the  horse,  you  can  only  give  a 
simple  vapour-bath,  as  the  camphor,  &c.  is  put  into  the  disperser, 
which  ought  to  form  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  bathing  horse- 
box. 

I told  you  in  my  last  there  was  latent  caloric  among  us  : 
already  the  steam  is  up,  with  safety  valves  and  connecting 
tubes . 

Leicester, 

5th  January,  1843. 


Mr.  Mayer,  Sen.  on  Mr.  Bickford. 

Newcastle,  Jan.  10,  1843. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reading  over  Mr.  Bickford’s  communication 
to  your  Journal  of  this  month,  I was  much  surprised  to  find,  in 
allusion  to  Sir  James  Graham,  the  epithet  “ recreant  whig”  ap- 
plied to  him. 

Now,  I was  not  before  aware  that  the  pages  of  The  Vete- 
rinarian were  ever  intended  to  convey  the  remotest  atom  of 
political  feeling,  but  have  always  considered  it  ground  sacred  to 
science,  where  men  of  all  shades  of  political  and  religious  prin- 
ciples could  meet  and  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  cast- 
ing an  eye  of  brotherly  affection  upon  each  other. 
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Sir  James  Graham  is  not  the  first  whig,  nor  will  he  be  the 
last,  whom  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  aspect  of  the 
times  have  compelled  to  range  themselves  under  the  conservative 
banners  of  the  noble  duke  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  time  has  arrived,  when  men  of  property  must  array  them- 
selves against  men  of  no  property,  as  a matter  of  self-defence — 
when  those  who  value  the  permanent  blessings  of  a monarchical 
government  will  have  to  come  into  fearful  collision  for  its  sup- 
port with  a party  steadily  and  resolutely  pushing  on  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  republican  and  infidel  principles. 

Should  that  day  arrive,  sure  I am  (or  I mistake  the  loyalty 
of  our  professional  body)  there  would  not  be  found  a single  man 
who  would  not  rally  around  our  beloved  and  youthful  sovereign 
for  her  defence,  and  that  of  our  glorious  constitution  ; and  even 
Mr.  Bickford  would  not  be  last  in  shouldering  his  musket  on  such 
an  occasion. 

Sir  James  Graham,  like  a.  wise  man,  “ has  taken  time  by  the 
forelock,”  and  thinks  prevention  better  than  cure.  May  he  and 
his  worthy  colleagues  succeed  : they  have  an  arduous  and  not  a 
very  enviable  task  before  them. 

\our  kindly  inserting  this  letter  in  your  next  month’s  Journal 
will  much  oblige,  your’s  sincerely, 

Thomas  Mayer,  Sen.  V.S. 


REPLY  TO  MR.  REVIS, 

By  Mr.  II.  W.  Sparrow,  F.N.,  Market  Place,  New  Malton. 

Sir, — In  a late  number  of  The  Veterinarian,  I find  an 
attack  made  by  Mr.  L.  Revis,  in  favour  of  a Mr.  G.  Haliday, 
— both  veterinary  surgeons — on  an  article  inserted  by  me  in  the 
September  No.  of  this  periodical,  and  my  motive  for  inserting 
which  was  the  desire  to  expose  empirics. 

Had  the  person  who  wrote  the  letter  for  Mr.  Revis  also  added 
his  name,  I should  then  have  entered  into  further  detail,  well 
knowing  the  production  not  to  be  from  Mr.  Revis’s  own  pen. 

The  fact  of  the  case  is  this  : — I commenced  practice  in  Malton 
a twelvemonth  ago,  having  had  letters  of  introduction  to  W.  Allen, 
Esq.  of  this  town,  who  both  breeds  and  trains  race-horses.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  employed  by  this  gentleman,  and  also  other 
influential  men ; the  consequence  is,  that  I am  a sad  annoyance 
to  both  these  veterinary  surgeons,  of  whom  I will  take  no  far- 
vol.  xvi.  n 
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ther  notice  than  to  tell  them  that  they  shall  never  find  me  dis- 
gracing the  profession  to  which  I have  the  honour  to  belong. 

1 am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant. 

[Having  admitted  the  letter  of  Mr.  Revis  into  our  Journal,  we 
are  compelled  to  insert  the  reply  of  Mr.  Sparrow.  Here  the 
matter  must  drop.  We  have  nobler  work  to  do  than  need- 
lessly and  absurdly  to  quarrel  with  each  other. — Y.] 


A CASE  OF  DYSENTERY  AND  STAKING  IN  A COW. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  V.S. Whitchurch,  Salop. 

On  the  1st  July,  1842,  about  six  p.m.,  I was  called  to  attend 
a cow  that  was  ill.  The  night  previously  she  was  apparently 
well,  but  this  morning  she  was  quite  off  her  milk,  and  was  strain- 
ing and  voiding  a great  deal  of  bloody  lymph  and  mucus. 

Present  symptoms . — The  straining  and  voiding  of  blood  and 
bloody  lymph,  &c.,  continues,  but  not  in  such  large  quantities. 
She  is  warm  all  over,  and  does  not  look  very  ill.  Pulse  eighty  or 
ninety,  and  tolerably  full.  On  introducing  my  arm  up  the  rec- 
tum, I found  it  very  hot,  and  containing  a great  deal  of  similar 
matter  to  that  voided.  The  gut  also  felt  thickened  and  slimy. 

Treatment. — A pound  of  sulphate  of  soda  had  been  given  in  the 
morning.  I now  took  from  her  about  five  quarts  of  blood,  but 
which  did  not  come  from  her  quickly,  and  it  was  rather  of  a 
blackish  hue.  The  loss  of  blood  nearly  caused  syncope.  I gave 
pulv.  opii  3j,  ol.  lini.  Oss,  and  ordered  half  a pint  more  oil  to  be 
given  at  night,  and  3j  opii  and  Oss.  of  oil  the  first  thing  on  the  next 
morning;  gruel  was  also  given  by  the  mouth  and  in  clysters. 

2d  day , 9 a.m.— The  straining  has  in  a great  measure  ceased, 
but  the  blood,  & c.  comes  from  her  as  badly  as  yesterday.  No 
faeces  have  passed.  The  ears  and  horns  are  cold,  and  she  is  weak. 
Pulse  100,  and  feeble.  She  seems  in  pain,  as  she  slightly  moves 
her  head  a little  round.  She  lies  down  most  of  the  time,  and  is 
tolerably  still.  Ordered  Jvjss  of  spt.  aeth.  nit.  in  three  doses, 
one  to  be  given  every  two  hours,  if  she  is  cold.  I blistered  the 
abdomen. 

6 p.m. — She  certainly  is  worse.  The  medicine  has  been  given. 
The  horns  are  quite  warm,  but  the  ears  are  not.  She  is  weaker — 
the  pulse  120,  and  feeble.  No  dung  has  been  voided  yet.  Continues 
to  discharge  a little  blood  and  lymph  as  before.  On  passing  my 
hand  up  her  rectum,  I found  it  contained  a similar  discharge,  but 
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now  mixed  with  a considerable  quantity  of  serum,  and  is  very 
offensive.  The  respiration  is  increased.  I gave  hyd.  chlor.  3j, 
pulv.  opii  3ss,  ol.  lini  Oss  in  a little  gruel.  I rubbed  on  some  more 
blister,  as  the  other  had  not  taken  any  effect ; I also  ordered  the 
same  medicine  as  the  last  to  be  given  shortly,  a powder  the  same 
as  last,  Jxij  ol.  ricin.,  and  some  solut.  of  chloride  of  soda  every 
hour  in  clysters  and  by  the  mouth.  I fear  the  result. 

3 d day,  6 a.m. — The  ol.  ricin.  ordered  last  night  has  not  been 
given  ; but  early  this  morning,  as  no  faeces  had  yet  passed,  Oiss 
of  it  was  given.  Pulse  not  above  80 — respiration  more  calm  — 
the  straining  has  entirely  ceased — she  frequently  grunts.  On  exa- 
mining her  rectum,  I found  it  did  not  contain  the  blood  and 
lymph  as  before,  but  some  that  was  of  the  slimy  nature  that  is 
seen  sometimes  around  the  dung  of  horses:  upon  the  whole,  I 
think  she  is  better,  but  she  is  very  weak. 

12  m. — She  continues  to  grunt  much,  and  lies  down  a great 
deal.  Give  3ss  opii  and  3j  of  hyd.  chlor.  5 p.m. — Much  weaker, 
and  worse,  and  is  evidently  sinking.  Bowels  not  open.  Give 
3 v j pulv.  zingib.,  3iij  pulv.  gentian,  and  a small  cupful  of  brandy. 

4th  day. — She  died  about  6 in  the  morning. 

Examination. — As  she  lay  in  the  cowhouse,  a portion  of  the 
rectum  had  prolapsed,  and  it  looked  like  a secretion  of  dark 
venous  blood.  On  cutting  open  the  abdomen,  the  bowels  had 
every  appearance  of  being  in  a healthy  state  ; but  on  opening 
the  intestines  they  (especially  the  large  ones)  were  streaked 
lengthways  with  blackish  lines,  and  the  mucous  coat  was  thickened 
a little  : they  had  not,  however,  except  here  and  there  on  the  large 
ones,  that  vascular  appearance  which  is  sometimes  found.  The 
rectum  was  no  more  diseased  than  any  other  part,  except  a portion 
that  was  prolapsed,  the  dark  colour  of  which,  no  doubt,  was  pro- 
duced by  its  being  grasped  by  the  sphincter  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

I could  not  find  any  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  intestines,  and 
not  much  of  that  stringy  sort  of  lymph  or  secretion  alluded  to. 
What  was  in  them  was  of  a liquid  nature,  and  like  gruel.  The 
first  and  second  stomachs  were  not  above  half  filled  with  matter, 
almost  fluid.  The  third  stomach  was  completely  distended,  and 
highly  constipated,  except  a little  about  its  openings.  Between 
its  leaves  the  contents  were  quite  dry  and  hard.  Many  of  the 
plaits  were  dark  and  inflamed.  The  fourth  was  sound.  All  other 
parts  healthy. 

Remarks. — The  night  previous  to  her  illness  was  very  wet,  and 
the  next  morning  she  was  off  her  milk,  and  trembled  a great  deal, 
and  soon  after  the  salts  were  given  her.  Now,  whether  the  change 
of  weather  or  the  food  was  the  cause,  I cannot  say  : most  likely 
the  two  were  conjoined.  I do  not  now  think  that  the  bowels  were 
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excessively  diseased  at  the  first,  as  the  quantity  of  blood  and 
lymph  discharged  was  not  very  great,  nor  the  straining  very 
frequent,  nor  did  the  latter  continue  of  much  consequence  for 
above  a day  or  two  after  I first  saw  her ; but  I think  it  highly 
probable  that  staking  existed  at  its  commencement.  Had  I 
known  of  the  existence  of  the  state  of  the  third  stomach,  I do 
not  think  that  I should  have  taken  so  much  blood  from  her;  but 
thinking  the  bowels  the  primary  disease,  I was  induced  to  do  so  ; 
indeed,  it  might  have  been  the  case,  and  the  bleeding  may  have 
had  a decidedly  good  effect  on  the  bowels.  I do  not  think  it 
generally  advisable,  when  they  are  merely  staked  in  the  third 
stomach  ; and  I much  doubt  whether  it  is  prudent  to  carry  the 
depletory  system  too  far  even  in  the  bloody  flux  of  the  bowels. 
I do  not  think  that  any  medicine  would  have  opened  the  stomach  ; 
but  had  not  the  disease  of  the  bowels  existed,  I should  have  given 
more  stimulants. 


A CASE  OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  UPPER  JAW. 

By  Mr.  W.  C.  Lord,  F.S.,  Parson’s  Town , Ireland. 

I ha ve  just  dismissed  from  my  infirmary  a beautiful  race-mare, 
well  known  in  this  country  as  the  property  of  J.  Salor,  Esq., 
Gurteen. 

She  got  her  leg  entangled  in  the  collar,  and  her  struggles  to 
disengage  herself  were  so  violent  that  she  fell,  and  her  front  teeth 
came  against  the  manger  with  such  force  that  it  fractured  the 
anterior  from  the  posterior  maxilla,  driving  the  former  three  inches 
within  the  inferior  ; so  that  when  first  I saw  her  she  looked  like 
a bull-dog,  having  the  lower  teeth  projecting  over  the  upper. 

The  first  word  the  groom  said  was,  “ The  mare’s  teeth  are 
driven  down  her  throat,  Sir;”  which  I thought  was  rather  an 
unfavourable  position  to  have  them  in.  However,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  I cast  her,  and  had  very  great  difficulty  in  re- 
ducing the  fracture,  as  five  or  six  hours  had  elapsed  since  it 
occurred,  and  there  was  considerable  inflammation  in  the  gums : 
but  by  patience  and  perseverance  I succeeded.  Placing  my  two 
fore  fingers  inside  the  teeth  and  my  thumbs  on  the  gums  over 
the  fracture,  I pulled  steadily,  but  without  very  great  force,  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  when  I got  it  into  its  right  position.  I 
then  took  a large  pledget  of  tow,  placed  it  inside,  and  secured  it 
with  tape,  and  bound  up  both  jaws  so  as  to  prevent  the  slightest 
mastication. 
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My  patient  got  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  for  twenty-four  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  I put  the  pipe  of  the  syringe  into  the 
side  of  her  mouth  and  injected  a large  quantity  of  thick  gruel 
down  her  throat.  I fed  her  in  the  same  way  for  a week  or  ten 
days,  when  I was  able  to  remove  all  bandages,  and  in  three 
weeks  from  the  day  she  entered  my  infirmary  she  was  able  to 
leave  it  perfectly  recovered.  She  is  now  in  training  again,  and 
will  henceforth  tread  the  turf  under  the  name  of  Fracture. 


ON  CHRONIC  MENINGITIS  IN  THE  DOG. 

By  M.  U.  Leblanc,  Med.  Vet.  Paris. 

A dog  of  small  size,  with  smooth  brown  hair,  of  race  not  quite 
determined,  aged  three  years,  and  belonging  to  M.  Duo,  was 
very  subject  to  those  epileptic  fits  that  are  so  frequent  among 
dogs.  After  a considerable  period  the  fits  would  cease,  and  the 
animal  recover  the  appearance  of  perfect  health  ; but  the  more 
he  advanced  in  age  the  more  frequent  were  the  fits,  which  is 
contrary  to  that  which  usually  happens. 

I have  often  seen  these  fits  cease  with  the  complete  evolution 
of  the  adult  teeth. 

The  last  fit  was  a very  strong  one,  and  was  followed  by  pecu- 
liar symptoms.  The  animal  became  dispirited — the  eyes  lost 
their  usual  lively  appearance,  and  the  eyelids  were  often  closed. 
The  dog  was  very  drowsy  ; and,  during  sleep,  there  were  observed, 
from  time  to  time,  spasmodic  movements,  principally  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  head  and  chest.  He  always  lay  down  on  the  left  side. 
When  he  walked  he  had  a marked  propensity  to  turn  to  the  left*. 
The  animal  was  placed  under  my  care. 

I employed  purgatives,  a seton  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck, 
and  the  application  of  the  cautery  to  the  left  side  of  the  forehead  ; 
but  nothing  would  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  dog 
died  in  the  course  of  two  months  after  the  last  epileptic  fit. 

During  his  abode  in  my  establishment  he  had  the  run  of  the 
garden  when  it  was  fine  weather.  From  the  drowsiness  that  he 
had  when  he  was  shut  up,  he  almost  always  recovered  himself 
when  he  had  his  liberty,  and  especially  while  his  strength  re- 
mained. He  was  constantly  in  motion,  and  perpetually  walking 
up  and  down  from  right  to  left.  This  terminated  by  falling  from 
mere  weariness ; but  he  presently  rose  again  and  recommenced 

* It  is  a tiling  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  several  similar  circumstances 
I have  almost  always  seen  the  clog1  turn  to  the  left  side. 
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his  travels,  and  always  with  a quick  pace.  Latterly  he  began  to 
take  a circular  course,  instead  of  following  that  of  the  walks, 
which  were  rectangular.  He  then  traversed  the  squares,  totally 
regardless  of,  or  not  seeing,  the  obstacles  that  were  in  his  way. 
When  he  was  stopped  by  some  obstacle,  he  at  first  endeavoured 
to  make  it  give  way  ; but  if  it  resisted  his  efforts  in  a circular 
direction  he  turned  aside,  but  always  towards  the  left.  The 
nearer  he  approached  his  end  the  smaller  were  the  circles  that 
he  took  ; and,  in  the  latter  period  of  his  existence,  he  did  little 
more  than  turn,  as  he  would  on  a pivot.  When  the  time  arrived 
that  he  could  walk  no  more  he  used  to  lay  himself  down  on  his 
left  side,  or,  if  we  put  him  on  the  right  side,  he  turned  his  head 
always  to  the  left. 

During  the  whole  of  the  case  I did  not  observe  any  very  evi- 
dent sign  of  palsy.  For  a considerable  period  he  had  eaten  with 
appetite ; but,  nevertheless,  he  grew  thin  from  day  to  day,  al- 
though he  was  too  well  fed  by  the  owners,  who  continually 
crammed  him  with  food,  notwithstanding  my  efforts  to  pre- 
vent it. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  I found  a remarkable  thick- 
ness of  the  meninges  on  almost  the  whole  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
brain. 

The  dura-mater,  the  two  leaves  of  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
and  the  pia-mater,  did  not  constitute  more  than  one  mem- 
brane of  the  usual  thickness,  and  presented  a somewhat  yellow 
colouring.  The  cerebral  substance  of  the  left  lobe  appeared  to 
be  a little  firmer  than  that  of  the  right  lobe.  The  scissures  of 
the  cerebral  circumvolutions  were  here  much  less  deep  than 
those  of  the  other  side.  The  red  vessels  which  ran  in  the  scis- 
sures were  of  smaller  size,  and,  in  some  places,  could  scarcely  be 
discovered. 

I will  conclude  this  article  by  mentioning,  very  briefly,  a fact 
which  has  some  analogy  to  the  former,  but  has  for  its  object  a 
dog  that  has  been  completely  cured. 

Madame  C — , Rue  Faubourg  Poissonniere,  20,  had  a small  dog, 
five  months  old,  that  had  already  been  attacked  several  times  with 
epilepsy,  and  now  became  subject  to  the  almost  continual  presence 
of  it,  and  had  already  a propensity  to  the  left : his  head  retained  a 
degree  of  heat  when  the  fits  had  passed.  I was  glad  to  see  this 
symptom  disappear,  which  had  given  me  the  most  uneasiness, 
because  it  is  usually  a very  serious  one,  and  generally  announces 
a permanent  lesion.  I contented  myself  by  prescribing  manna  in 
the  drink,  and  ice  on  the  head.  Madame  C — had  sufficient  deter- 
mination to  pass  two  days  and  two  nights  with  the  poor  animal, 
and  to  continually  keep  the  ice  on  his  head.  The  dog  was  living 
four  years  after  the  last  fit. 
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Clinical  Chair. 

Professor M.  Renault,  Director. 

Assistant  Professor . . M.  Bouley. 

Chef  de  Service M.Prudhomme. 

During  the  scholastic  year  that  has  just  run  its  course,  there 
have  been  brought  into  the  hospitals  of  the  school  eleven  hundred 
and  eighty-two  diseased  animals.  Of  this  number  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  were  horses,  thirty-five  belonged  to  the  different  classes 
of  ruminants,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  dogs. 
Almost  four  thousand  patients  have  also  been  brought  to  the 
school  for  consultation. 

The  pupils  of  the  fourth  year  have,  as  in  preceding  years,  ex- 
ercised themselves  in  out-of-door  practice,  among  a great  number 
of  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have  claimed  the  assistance 
of  the  school.  The  number  of  animals  thus  treated  have  consi- 
derably increased  during  the  year. 

Thus,  then,  the  care  and  advice  of  the  Professor,  the  Chief  of 
the  Service,  and  of  the  pupils  of  the  clinical  department  have 
been  in  constant  requisition,  either  in  the  hopitals  of  the  school, 
or  at  the  morning  consultations,  or  out-of-doors,  with  respect  to 
more  than  six  thousand  animals,  a number  almost  double  that  of 
former  years,  and  which,  being  added  to  those  of  last  year,  amount 
to  the  great  number  of  nine  thousand,  five  hundred,  and  forty- 
four  animals  of  different  species  on  which  the  pupils  who  are 
seeking  their  diplomas  have  been  enabled  to  practise. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  among  this  number  there  was  a very 
small  proportion  of  ruminating  animals ; but  we  should  remember 
that  the  practice  recently  adopted  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
of  permitting  animals  of  the  bovine  and  ovine  species  to  enter 
gratuitously  into  the  hospitals,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
adopted.  It  will  not,  however,  be  long  ere  this  measure  will  be 
completely  brought  into  practice. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe  the  most  interesting  re- 
sults at  which  we  have  arrived,  whether  by  clinical  observation  or 
direct  experiment. 

Acute  glanders. — Glanders  has  always  the  privilege  of  occupy- 
ing a considerable  place  in  the  columns  of  our  compte-rendu.  It 
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is  when  this  dreadful  malady  effects  such  extensive  ravages,  and 
with  such  uninterrupted  continuance,  on  the  animals  of  the  equine 
species  which  surround  us,  that  every  day  new  cases  present  them- 
selves to  our  observation  ; and  although  the  subject  seems  to  be 
nearly  exhausted,  and  every  thing  appears  to  have  been  said  on 
this  malady  that  has  so  long  occupied  our  attention,  nevertheless, 
it  is  evidently  important  briefly  to  relate  the  result  of  our  observa- 
tions on  this  disease  during  the  course  of  the  last  year. 

The  number  of  animals  affected  with  glanders  that  have  been 
presented  to  our  observation  during  the  last  year  has  been  so 
considerable,  that  it  may  be  said  that  glanders  has  reigned,  and 
reigns  still,  in  an  enzootic  state,  in  all  the  environs  of  Paris.  It 
has  principally  appeared  among  horses  employed  in  the  fortifi- 
cations, who  have  severely  suffered.  The  form  under  which  it 
has  oftenest  shewn  itself  is  an  acute  one.  Without  denying  that 
contagion  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  affection, 
we  do  not  think  that  that  was  the  principal  cause  of  this  exten- 
sive malady.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  the  severe  and  debilitating  labour  to  which  they  are 
necessarily  exposed.  This  fact  will  surprise  no  one,  when  it  is 
recollected  that,  in  a great  number  of  working  carts,  the  horses 
are  employed  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  on  a rough 
road,  and  badly  fed.  That  which  renders  this  form  of  it  most 
frequent  is,  that  the  horses  that  are  the  most  subject  to  it 
are  those  which  exert  the  greatest  muscular  strength  ; namely, 
those  who,  according  to  the  confession  of  the  owners  themselves, 
are  the  best  and  the  most  willing  in  harness. 

This  fact  will  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  general  history 
of  glanders,  where  many  similar  cases  have  already  been  reported, 
under  the  influence  of  certain  observations  which  actually  exist  in 
medicine.  There  is  too  great  a tendency  to  make  contagion 
play  a seemingly  exclusive  part  in  the  propagation  of  glanders. 

With  respect  to  the  contagion  of  acute  glanders,  we  must 
refer  to  a circumstance  that  clinical  observation  and  experiment 
have  rendered  very  important.  Acute  glanders  has  not  appeared 
to  us  to  possess  so  extensive  a contagious  property  as  it  did  in 
1840.  When  in  1840,  at  the  same  period  of  the  year,  we  gave 
a singular  account  of  the  discoveries  that  we  had  made  on  this 
malady,  we  affirmed,  after  our  experiments,  that  it  readily  trans- 
mitted itself  from  horse  to  horse  by  cohabitation.  This  year  our 
direct  experiments  have  not  afforded  such  frequent  and  certain  re- 
sults ; and  we  have  seen  numerous  sets  of  horses  affected  with 
acute  glanders,  cohabiting  for  a long  period  with  sound  horses, 
that  have  not  ultimately  been  in  the  slightest  degree  affected. 

This  fact  belongs  to  the  general  history  of  contagious  mala- 
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dies,  that  do  not  always  possess,  to  the  same  degree,  as  is  well 
known,  the  property  of  transmitting  themselves. 

That  which  adds  to  the  truth  of  this  observation  is,  that  we 
have  not  seen  in  the  interior  of  any  establishment  those  frightful 
cases  of  transmission  of  glanders  to  the  human  being  which, 
during  two  years,  had  so  sadly  terrified  us.  Finally,  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris  the  cases  of  glanders  in  man,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  the  medical  journals,  have  been  less  frequent  than  in 
former  years,  Although  he  attention  of  medical  men  has  been 
more  anxiously  than  ever  directed  to  this  point. 

There  is  another  circumstance  that  attracted  our  attention 
this  year,  and  w'hich  corresponds  with  those  just  quoted.  Acute 
glanders  has  evidently  exercised  on  the  economy  of  the  animals 
that  it  attacked  a less  rapidly  destructive  influence  than  dur- 
ing the  preceding  years.  During  two  years,  those  that  were 
infected  usually  sunk  under  the  disease,  and  died  between  the 
ninth  or  twentieth  day.  This  year  we  have  seen  a great  num- 
ber of  horses  on  which  the  eruption  of  acute  glanders  was  only 
accompanied  for  several  days  by  a febrile  affection,  which,  rapidly 
subsiding,  permitted  the  full  return  of  the  digestive  functions 
and  of  all  the  other  apparent  indications  of  health,  without,  how- 
ever, the  real  symptoms  of  glanders  disappearing.  This  explains 
the  circumstance  that,  notwithstanding  the  attack  of  so  dreadful 
a disease,  a very  great  number  of  horses  that  exhibited  it  were 
employed  in  different  ways  in  the  timber-yards  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, where  the  police  sanatory  laws  were  not  observed. 

A concluding  fact  corroborates  the  account  that  we  have  just 
given  of  the  comparative  benignity  of  acute  glanders  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year.  We  have  witnessed  in  our  hospitals  the  spon- 
taneous cure  of  five  horses  affected  with  acute  glanders  perfectly 
characterized. 

A disease  which  exercises  so  great  an  influence  on  the  public 
health,  merits  all  our  attention  and  all  our  study  ; so,  with  the 
view  of  throwing  some  light  on  its  history,  we  have  continued 
the  series  of  experiments  begun  two  years  ago.  We  have  en- 
deavoured, by  a succession  of  inoculations,  to  determine  whether 
acute  glanders  loses  its  contagious  property  by  reproduction  ; 
and  we  have  seen  that,  even  in  the  seventh  generation,  the  viru- 
lence was  as  active  in  its  effects  as  when  it  proceeded  from 
glanders  spontaneously  developed. 

We  have  tried  whether  the  matter  flowing  from  the  nostril, 
and  dried  in  the  open  air,  long  preserved  its  virulent  properties; 
and  we  have  seen,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  the  scabs  proceeding 
from  this  desiccation  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  acute  farcy 
produced  by  the  operation. 

VOL.  XVI. 
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We  have  tried  whether  the  virulent  matter  existed  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  in  the  product  of  the  nasal  secretion  ; and  we  have 
seen  inoculation  performed  with  the  fluids  abstracted  from  the 
abscesses  in  the  lungs  very  rapidly  produce  acute  glanders. 

Blood  possesses  the  same  virulent  properties.  Injected  into 
the  vessels  of  a sound  horse  immediately  after  its  extraction 
from  the  vein,  it  produces  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  the 
eruption  of  glanders. 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  still  more  whether  glanders  could 
be  transmitted  to  animals  different  from  the  horse  species,  we 
have  attempted  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  glanders  on  four 
cows,  three  sheep,  six  dogs,  and  six  rabbits.  All  the  inocula- 
tions made  on  the  horse  produced,  without  exception,  their  ac- 
customed effect,  and  all  our  attempts  have  been  completely 
fruitless  on  the  rest  of  these  animals. 

It  has  been  the  same  with  trials  of  cohabitation,  during  more 
than  six  months,  between  horses  attacked  with  acute  glanders 
and  animals  of  different  kinds. 

Chronic  Glanders . — In  this  year,  as  in  all  the  preceding  ones, 
w7e  have  been  forced  to  confess  the  complete  impotency  of  the 
efforts  that  we  had  made  to  cure  chronic  glanders.  This  result 
will  astonish  none  of  those  who  know  the  irreparable  lesions  that 
lay  in  the  foundation  of  this  malady.  When  we  have  assisted 
in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  horses  really  attacked  with 
chronic  glanders;  when  they  have  seen  the  destruction,  so  pro- 
found, of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  nostrils ; 
the  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavities,  almost  without 
the  issue  of  any  from  the  sinus ; the  transformation,  so  complete, 
of  the  membrane  which  naturally  clothes  the  walls  of  these  cavi- 
ties ; when  we  have  examined  the  lungs  of  a horse  affected  with 
glanders,  and  have  occasionally  seen  tubercles  filled  with  per- 
forations, sometimes  deeply  modified  in  their  substance,  and  on 
the  point  of  being  converted,  in  large  spaces,  into  a whitish  sub- 
stance, compact,  and  impermeable  to  the  air;  when  we  have  seen, 
in  the  lymphatic  apparatus  those  alterations  at  once  so  decided, 
and  also  of  the  lymph,  and  of  the  organs  which  prepare  it  and 
transport  it,  we  are  not  astonished  that  a disease,  of  which  the 
influence  is  so  general  on  the  whole  economy,  and  which  destroys 
organs  so  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  organic  movements, 
should  be  entirely  beyond  the  efforts  of  art. 

We  have  not  indeed  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  the  public 
credulity  affected  to  any  extraordinary  degree  to  witness  those 
new  attempts  to  cure  glanders,  undertaken  by  men  who,  abusing 
high  patronage,  have  dared  publicly  to  announce  certain  results 
from  means  which  they  themselves  know  to  be  completely  ineffi- 
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cacious.  Such  speculations  ought  to  be  publicly  repudiated. 
The  public  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  in  therapeutics  that  the 
means  of  curing  glanders  are  found,  and  that  they  will  only  be 
able  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  this  disease  when  the  laws  of  health 
are  comprehended  and  practised  by  all ; when  our  ameliorated 
breeds  of  horses  are  better  adapted  to  the  services  that  are  re- 
quired of  them  ; and  when  we  proportion  the  labours  of  the 
horse  to  the  strength  of  his  constitution. 


INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  EMBRYOTOMY. 

By  Mr.  A.  S.  Copeman,  U.S.,  Walpole. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  of  Whitchurch,  in  the  August  number 
of  The  Veterinarian  in  the  last  year,  requested  information 
upon  that  very  important  subject,  “ Parturition and  as  no- 
thing has  since  appeared  in  your  valuable  journal,  at  least  in  the 
form  of  a communication  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject,  I am 
induced  to  send  the  enclosed  diagrams,  and  a desultory  descrip- 
tion of  them.  They  represent  a few  instruments  which  I make 
use  of  in  the  operation  of  Embryotomy,  &c.  Their  simplicity 
and  general  efficiency,  when  in  the  hands  of  a scientific  and  prac- 
tical operator,  can  only  be  known  by  giving  them  a fair  trial. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1 represents  the  middle  finger  with  the  instrument  as  in 
use  between  the  first  and  second  joints  ; ( aa ) the  finger,  ( b ) the 
finger-nail,  (c)  a circular  metallic  ring  or  band,  like  a tailor’s 
thimble,  except  not  being  an  entire  ring,  having  a projecture  of 
each  side  at  the  part  to  be  placed  inside  the  finger  (see  d ),  into 
which  the  blade  (e)  is  fixed  by  two  small  screws,  so  that  blades 
or  hooks  of  any  form  can  be  used ; ( f ) is  a hole  for  a safety- 
string  to  be  tied  round  the  finger  or  wrist. 

Observe,  that  the  ring  or  circular  band  should  fit  the  operator’s 
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finger  rather  tight,  and  be  nearly  as  long  as  the  second  bone,  so 
that  the  end  of  the  finger,  when  flexed,  will  guard  the  back  and 
point  of  the  blade,  which,  with  the  other  fingers  on  each  side, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  wound  the  uterus  of  the  animal  or  the 
hand  of  the  operator;  yet  the  skin,  muscles,  or  even  the  small 
bones,  of  the  foetus  can  be  cut  or  divided  in  any  direction  with 
but  little  difficulty. 

Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2,  an  unattached  blade. 

Fig.  3,  a small  hook,  which  can  be  fixed  on  the  finger  instead 
of  the  blade.  This  hook  will  often  be  found  a powerful  as- 
sistant in  the  extraction  of  lambs,  pigs,  and,  occasionally,  pups: 
the  part  shaded  in  the  diagram  is  broad  and  round ; the  part  not 
is  flat. 

Observation. — 1 have  several  times  inserted  this  hook  into  the 
orbit  of  the  eye,  and  used  force  sufficient  to  fracture  the  bones 
of  the  face ; yet  the  young  animal  has  survived,  by  proper  atten- 
tion, and,  after  a few  weeks,  scarcely  a trace  of  the  injury  was 
perceptible. 


Fig.  4 represents  a pair  of  double  hooks,  which  I likewise 
use  in  Embryotomy  ; ( aa ) the  hooks,  ( b ) the  rivet,  ( cc ) a stout 
cord  passing  through  holes  in  each  handle  end.  The  two  ends 
of  this  cord  are  held  and  drawn  by  an  assistant,  when  in  use,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  the  more  force  applied  the  more  secure 
will  be  their  hold,  provided  they  do  not  tear  out ; and  if  they 
should,  there  is  no  danger  of  wounding  the  animal  or  operator, 
as  the  points  of  the  hooks  guard  each  other. 
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Having  spun  out  my  description  of  Fig.  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  1 
will  not  trouble  you  with  any  further  remarks  on  the  4th,  at 
present. 


THE  SWALLOWING  OF  A GREEN  MAPLE  STICK  IN 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  A DOSE  OF  PHYSIC. 

By  Mr.  J.  Tombs,  V.S.,  Pershore. 

I w as  requested  in  haste,  on  Dec.  2,  1842,  to  see  a cart-horse 
labouring  under  very  equivocal  symptoms,  resembling  gripes. 
Three  days  prior  to  my  seeing  him,  he  had  given  to  him  seven 
drachms  of  aloes,  for  a humour  in  the  hind  leg.  It  was  given 
with  a green  maple  stick,  which  was  rather  brittle.  He  bit  the 
end  of  the  stick  off  with  his  grinders,  and  champed  and  swallowed 
it  with  the  ball.  The  medicine  did  not  purge. 

On  inquiry  I ascertained  that  he  eats  and  drinks  very  little — 
he  has  lain  down  a great  deal,  and  occasionally  rolled  and  looked 
back  to  the  epigastric  region-— he  crouches  his  back  up — contracts 
his  abdomen — stretches  out  his  head  on  the  ground,  and  gapes 
similar  to  a horse  that  is  nauseated.  Pulse  is  a little  too  frequent. 
These  symptoms,  in  my  opinion,  indicated  mischief  in  the  stomach. 
I bled  him,  and  ordered  a strong  dose  of  oleum  ricini,  with  a 
double  view: — first,  to  increase  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice, 
thinking  that  would  have  a tendency  to  dissolve  the  stick;  and, 
secondly,  to  increase  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  which 
would  force  the  stick  onwards,  if  not  wholly  digested.  I ordered 
slop-food  to  be  given,  and  carefully  examined  the  fauces  and 
found  them  uninjured. 

3 d. — He  is  not  in  any  pain  : the  pulse  is  natural,  and  the 
bowels  regular.  Give  slops. 

From  the  4th  to  the  8th  he  gradually  improved.  He  is  now 
quite  well.  There  has  not  been  any  of  the  stick  voided  with  the 
faeces,  although  they  have  been  minutely  examined  from  time  to 
time,  therefore  it  has  probably  been  digested. 


A SUSPICIOUS  CASE  OF  POISONING. 

By  the  same. 

Nov.  18 thy  1842. — M y advice  was  requested  respecting  a young 
cart-mare  that  had  been  ill  three  days,  and  treated  by  a farrier 
for  a cold.  He  had  given  her  3ij  of  aloes,  combined  with  a cor- 
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dial  ball,  and  bled  her.  I was  informed  that,  when  she  was 
walked  out,  she  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  fell  down. 

The  principal  symptoms : — Great  drowsiness — partial  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupils  when  exposed  to  the  external  atmosphere — 
pulse  60 — slight  perspiration.  The  nasal  membrane  very  much 
reddened — frequently  lying  down  and  rolling,  then  getting  up  and 
eating  a little — looks  back  at  the  loins,  and  swerves  about  as 
though  she  would  fall  down,  there  being  a cerebral  affection  as 
well  as  a stomach  one. 

I abstracted  a gallon  of  blood  from  the  temporal  artery ; and, 
although  the  bowels  are  relaxed,  I ordered  an  aperient  and  ene- 
mas, inserting  a seton  in  the  breast  and  blistering  the  poll. 

19^/i. — Pulse  50  : she  eats  a little — does  not  swerve  so  much 
— bowels  relaxed  : give  febrifuges. 

20th. — Considerably  worse—  pulse  70.  She  is  continually  walk- 
ing round  the  stable,  laying  hold  of  the  hay  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  then  instantaneously  dropping  it  from  her  mouth  again 
and  gnashing  her  teeth — the  tongue  furred.  Sometimes  she  lies 
down  at  her  full  length,  groaning — there  are  frequent  liquid 
evacuations,  more  than  would  be  caused  by  3iv  of  aloes : the 
colon  is  distended  with  flatus.  These  symptoms  confirmed  my 
opinion  that  it  w7as  not  a complaint  of  common  occurrence. 

She  was  too  weak  for  me  to  repeat  the  abstraction  of  blood ; I 
therefore  gave  her  opium  and  chalk ; I had  likewise  recourse  to 
enemata,  and  fomentations  to  the  abdomen. 

In  the  evening  she  appeared  to  want  to  stale.  I examined  the 
bladder,  and  found  that  viscus  empty : the  gruel,  fomentations, 
and  enemas,  were  ordered  to  be  continued.  At  midnight  the  at- 
tendant left  her  comparatively  easy,  and  very  much  better,  as  he 
supposed  ; but  between  that  time  and  the  dawn  of  day  she 
broke  through  the  stable  door  and  walked  down  the  yard  and 
fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  winding  up  of  the  affair,  and,  it  being 
an  interesting  case,  I wished  a natural  termination  of  it.  I in- 
stituted a very  scrutinizing  post-mortem  examination,  and  found 
every  part  of  the  body  perfectly  healthy,  with  the  exception  of 
two  very  important  organs — namely,  the  brain  and  stomach.  The 
villous  coat  of  the  latter  was  very  much  discoloured  in  the  centre, 
but  not  corrugated,  certainly  not  from  any  medicine  given  by  me: 
the  covering  membranes  of  the  brain  and  plexus  choroides  were 
distended  with  black  blood.  To  cause  this  the  animal  must  have 
had  given  her,  by  design  or  accident,  some  deleterious  ingre- 
dient: what  that  poisonous  agent  was  must  remain  a mystery,  as 
the  owner  did  not  wish  to  implicate  any  one ; therefore  I did  not 
proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the  stomach  and  its  contents. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


Review  of  Mr.  Percivall’s  Hippopatiiology, 

Vol.  Ill,  Part  1. 

That  in  a field  of  such  vast  extent  as  that  of  veterinary 
medicine — a field  in  which  the  labourers  have  been  so  few  and 
the  soil  hitherto  so  unproductive — in  which,  as  general  cultiva- 
tors, we  have  so  few  names  to  quote,  and  in  which  even  attention 
to  isolated  facts  has  but  very  lately  been  properly  paid  and  faith- 
fully recorded — in  which  a man,  in  order  to  obtain  a result  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  to  enable  him  to  sit  down  satisfied  that  his 
labours  have  not  been  in  vain,  must  have  devoted  his  life,  not  to 
scientific  gleanings  and  the  culling  of  theories  and  hypotheses 
left  scattered  around  by  those  who  have  preceded  him,  for  these, 
alas  ! are  so  few  and  far  between,  that  a comparatively  very  short 
period  will  suffice  for  the  winnowing  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
and  leaving  a sadly  disproportionate  heap  of  the  latter,  but  to  the 
daily  and  hourly  drudgery  by  which  alone  experience  can  be  pur- 
chased— by  not  merely  noticing  the  facts  that  accumulate  around 
him,  but  by  endeavouring,  at  the  expense  of  midnight  labour,  after 
the  toils  and  fatigues  of  the  day,  to  analyze  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  reduce  these  facts  to  their  principles — to  arrange — to  clas- 
sify— and,  still  more  difficult  task,  to  coolly  and  unprejudicially 
reason  upon  and  from  them,  and  by  these  means  create  a source 
(how  truly  invaluable)  whence  he  may  pour  forth  information  to 
his  less  enlightened,  less  laborious,  and  more  easily  satisfied  com- 
peers : how  noble  a course  is  this  ! But,  when  he  has  done  all  this, 
will  the  result  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  his  well-earned 
otium  cum  dignitate  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  ? — will  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  cheerfully  and  willingly  accord  to  him  the  meed 
of  his  labours  ? — will  they  acknowledge  the  debt  they  have  in- 
curred and  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  him?  If  the  question 
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is  asked  of  the  few — those  who  can  appreciate  the  work  produced, 
and  who  are  aware  of  the  talent,  the  labour,  and  the  indefatigable 
research  which  alone  could  have  produced  it — the  answer  is,  Yes ; 
but  if  it  be  asked  of  the  many,  the  common-place  every-day  prac- 
titioner— the  shallow  pretender  to  superior  skill  — or  the  mere 
empiric,  who  blunders  on  with  this  only  result,  that  every  blunder 
he  commits  there  is  one  the  less  to  be  committed,  the  answer  will 
be,  No.  Some  of  them  may  indeed,  in  private,  avail  themselves 
of  the  information  opened  to  them ; but,  asked  for  an  opinion  in 
public,  hear  their  report  — the  author  is  a mere  theorist — a man 
well  enough  fitted,  indeed,  to  write  a book,  but  a nonentity  in  prac- 
tice— and,  what  is  still  worse,  he  is  a decided  plagiarist;  and  has 
not  only  copied  all  he  could  from  others,  but  has  positively  writ- 
ten nothing  that  they  were  not  before  perfectly  aware  of:  add 
to  this,  professional  jealousies,  personal  animosities,  and  party 
squabbles, — and  well  may  he  exclaim,  “ Would  that  mine  ene- 
my would  write  a book  !” 

During  the  middle  age  of  veterinary  medicine,  by  which  I 
mean  the  time  extending  from  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  to  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but 
two  authors  appeared  to  whom  we  at  all  look  up  to  as  authori- 
ties,— Blaine  and  White  : I am,  of  course,  now  speaking  only  of 
the  authors  of  general  works,  for  several  most  valuable  mono- 
graphs were  produced,  and  some  clever  articles,  inserted  in  the 
various  encyclopaedias  of  the  day.  Blaine’s  work  is  that  of  a 
man  of  talent,  containing  a mass  of  valuable  information,  well 
arranged  and  carefully  put  together.  White’s  is  that  of  a man 
of  genius— careless,  irregular,  and  idle — who  scatters  about  facts 
and  opinions,  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  description, 
with  about  as  reckless  and  careless  a hand  as  a child  might  pearls 
and  diamonds — but  pearls  and  diamonds  they  are  nevertheless. 

Of  the  works  of  the  last  few  years,  we  take  shame  for  knowing 
but  little  ; we  have  seen  but  few,  and  paid  less  attention  to  any  : 
and  it  was  only  the  appearance  of  such  a work  as  “ Percivall  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Horse”  that  could  arouse  us  from  the  care- 
lessness and  apathy  with  which  we  have  been  listlessly  looking 
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The  man  who  takes  on  himself  the  onerous  responsibility  of 
giving  an  opinion  on  the  works  of  another,  should  “ nothing  ex- 
tenuate, nor  aught  set  down  in  malice.”  To  begin,  then,  with 
what  too  often  proves  the  end— finding  fault — we  neither  like 
the  title  of  the  work,  nor,  in  one  particular,  the  arrangement ; no, 
we  do  not  mean  the  arrangement,  for  that  is  excellent,  but  the 
doing  of  it  to  invent  a term  for  the  purpose.  That  Boxiana  is  an 
admirable  title  for  a sporting  work,  or  Morisoniana  for  a quack 
one,  we  readily  admit ; but  that  a word  should  be  coined  approach- 
ing in  the  slightest  degree  to  such  a shop -like  sound  as  Hippopa- 
thology,  for  so  important  a work  as  “ Percivall  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Horse,”  brings  us  at  once  at  issue.  The  works  of  medical 
authors  constitute  admirable  examples  in  this  respect ; for  their 
titles  are,  generally  speaking,  as  plain  and  intelligible  as  those  on 
the  most  common-place  subjects,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that 
their  example  should  be  followed  by  veterinary  writers.  It  is 
true  we  are  somewhat  fastidious  on  this  point,  and  may  as  well, 
as  the  opportunity  offers,  out  with  a grudge  we  have  always 
had  against  the  title  of  our  monthly  periodical,  The  Veteri- 
narian. Why  not  at  once  call  it  the  Veterinary  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  or  some  similar  name  ? — hut  this  by  the 
by.  The  fault  we  have  to  find  in  the  doing  of  the  work,  is  the 
giving  the  details  of  individual  cases  occurring  to  other  practi- 
tioners, instead  of  merely  collecting  the  facts  and  giving  the  au- 
thorities for  them. 

The  more  cases  an  author  gives  of  his  own  to  illustrate  his 
opinions,  the  better;  for  in  these  he  has  his  own  observation  and 
intelligence  to  depend  on,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  misled  in  his 
conclusions;  but  we  all  know  that  the  slightest  additional  shade 
of  colouring,  the  omission  of  some  apparently  unimportant  de- 
tail, or  the  partial  view  taken  of  some  particular  symptom  or 
remedy,  will  so  alter  the  entire  features  of  a case,  that  the  con- 
clusions deduced  from  it  by  the  narrator  must  be  taken  “ cum 
grano  salis”  by  him  who  is  before  the  public. 

But  enough  of  this : and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  can  give  our 
warmest  praise  to  the  first  part  of  the  third  volume  which  has 
just  appeared  ; and  this  is  saying  not  a little,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  first  portion  of  it  is  taken  up  by  a subject  of  which  we 
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know  little  or  nothing,  and  what  little  we  do  know  is  most  un- 
satisfactory,— the  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  ; and 
it  is  in  some  measure  for  the  straightforward  and  honest  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  it  that  we  accord  the  author  this  praise. 
There  are  no  second-sight  pretensions  to  the  perceiving  of  symp- 
toms which  never  were  perceptible ; there  are  no  clap-trap  spe- 
cifics for  curing  incurable  diseases,  but  the  truth  is  plainly  and 
often  feelingly  told.  Take  an  illustration  of  this: — “ The  treat- 
ment of  tetanus,  I fear,  will  turn  out  the  least  satisfactory  part 
of  our  account,  for  it  is  one  of  those  diseases  with  whose  nature 
we  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  over  which,  in  its  worst 
forms,  medicine  exerts  its  power  in  vain  : nevertheless,  it  is  our 
duty  to  set  about  our  task  energetically,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  best  rules  of  our  art.  Our  treatment,  in  whatever  it  may  con- 
sist, must  have  regard  to  the  origin,  the  kind,  the  stage,  and 
intensity  of  the  disease,  and  the  age,  constitution,  and  condition 
of  our  patient but  <c  our  prognosis  from  the  beginning  must  be 
one  of  hopelessness : with  a few  remarkable  exceptions,  most  of 
which  will  be  found  recorded,  tetanus  and  death  have  proved 
cause  and  effect.”  This  is  manly,  this  is  honest,  and,  as  far  as 
our  own  experience  goes,  it  is  true;  for,  without  denying  that 
some  slight  cases  of  trismus  have  been  cured,  we  never  saw  a de- 
cided case  of  tetanus  which  the  patient  survived.  In  noticing 
the  distinction  between  the  symptoms  of  phrenitis  and  coma, 
we  think  Mr.  Percivall  has  omitted  a point  of  some  little  conse- 
quence : it  is  this,  that  in  phrenitis  the  paroxysms  are  frequent 
and  long  continued,  with  very  short  intermissions;  while  in 
coma  the  lethargic  state  is  most  continuous,  the  exacerbations 
being  fewer  and  much  shorter;  and  we  would  call  his  attention 
to  a most  valuable  adjunct,  if  not  a principal  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  coma,  which  is,  after  the  purgative  has  been  given,  the 
introducing  of  some  powerful  stimulus  into  the  stomach  every 
half  hour  or  hour,  until  its  energies  are  aroused.  We  have  seen 
cases  in  which  every  dose  has  been  followed  by  marked  though 
evanescent  effects,  and  the  favourable  results  may  be  in  a great 
measure  attributable  to  their  aid.  The  compound  spirits  of  am- 
monia, or  what  is,  perhaps,  still  better,  the  water  of  ammonia 
moderately  diluted,  will  be  found  highly  efficacious  in  these  cases. 
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We  quite  agree  with  our  author,  that  hemiplegia  is  a disease 
of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  horse ; nay,  we  even  go  farther, 
and  are  satisfied  that  many  of  the  cases  called  hemiplegia  are 
merely  those  of  acute  rheumatism,  affecting  the  anterior  and 
posterior  extremities  of  the  same  side  of  the  body  at  the  same 
time.  We  recollect  an  excellent  illustration  of  this: — A young 
foreign  horse,  recently  purchased  in  town  and  brought  into  the 
country,  was  found  in  the  morning  leaning  against  the  side  of 
his  stall,  and,  on  endeavouring  to  move  him,  it  was  found  that 
his  off  fore  and  hind  legs  were  nearly  useless.  It  took  half  an 
hour  to  get  him  out  of  the  stable  into  an  adjoining  box,  and  then 
it  was  done  only  by  the  aid  of  several  men  supporting  him  along 
against  the  wall.  A smart  dose  of  physic  put  him  to  rights  in 
eight-and-forty  hours;  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  medicine  began  to 
operate,  relief  was  obtained ; but  within  a week  he  had  a pre- 
cisely similar  attack  on  the  near  side,  and  with  the  same  result. 
Acute  rheumatism  simulates  some  other  diseases  equally  close, 
and  it  is  only  by  its  shifting  character,  and  its  readily  yielding  to 
a dose  or  two  of  physic,  that  it  can  be  recognised. 

The  details  of  that  very  serious  disease — paraplegia — are  very 
fully  and  ably  given,  and  its  etiology,  with  a single  exception, 
accurately  traced.  This  exception,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, is  a not  unfrequent  cause  of  the  complaint.  We  allude 
to  exostosis  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  frequently  the  last, 
or  the  last  but  one,  of  the  dorsal,  but  more  generally  the  lumbar. 
We  have  now  on  the  table  before  us  two  very  interesting  speci- 
mens : one  is  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  two  last  dorsal  vertebrae, 
with  adventitious  deposit  of  soft  calcareous  matter,  to  the  extent 
of  the  size  of  an  orange,  which,  during  life,  merely  produced  a 
slight  stiffness  in  the  action,  until  the  disease  had  advanced  so  far 
that  the  animal  fell  and  broke  his  back,  but  without  the  slightest 
precursory  symptoms  of  any  affection  of  the  spinal  marrow.  In 
the  other  is  a hard  bony  deposit  between  the  first  and  second 
lumbar  vertebrae,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a date,  two-thirds 
being  external,  and  the  other  third  projecting  into  and  lessening 
the  diameter  of  the  spinal  canal.  This  horse  was  found  down, 
paraplegitic  in  the  field,  and,  after  a week’s  unsuccessful  treat- 
ment, was  destroyed.  Two  other  cases  have  also  occurred,  in 
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which  the  diameter  of  the  canal  has  been  lessened,  and  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  consequently,  pressed  on  by  ossific  deposit. 

On  quitting  a subject  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  pathology,  we  know  so  little  as  we  do  of 
the  brain  and  nerves,  it  is  with  positive  pleasure  that  we  turn  our 
attention  to  an  organ,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  which  we 
are  so  perfectly  au  fait  with  as  the  eye,  the  dissection  and  in- 
vestigation of  which  is  an  actual  amusement,  after  the  examina- 
tion of  the  more  dry  and  less  defined  structures ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  a most  annoying  and  humiliating  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  obliged  to  make,  that  the 
same  impotent  result  in  the  treatment  of  its  principal  disease  still 
holds  good.  Nothing  can  be  more  full,  clear,  and  masterly,  than 
the  account  given  in  the  work  before  us  of  Ophthalmia,  and 
we  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  join  issue  on  a few,  and  but  few, 
points  on  which  we  differ.  We  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  here- 
ditary nature  of  ophthalmia  than  we  have  of  any  fact  that  cannot 
be  mathematically  demonstrated.  The  first  proofs  of  this  came 
before  us  very  early  in  life,  and  have  been  followed  by  others 
without  number.  The  proofs  to  which  we  allude  were  noticed 
very  many  years  since  on  a visit  to  the  breeding  establishment 
of  the  Hon.  Newton  Fellows,  at  that  time  a very  extensive  one. 
He  had  a magnificent  black  thorough-bred  stallion  blind  in  both 
eyes,  which  was  so  great  a favourite,  that,  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  he  bred  entirely  from  him.  In  a capacious  and  well  arranged 
straw-yard  were  from  thirty  to  forty  colts  and  fillies,  principally 
yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  all  his  stock,  and  shewing  almost 
every  diversity  of  form  and  figure  ; — in  two  points  only  did  they 
all  agree : they  were  all  black,  and  every  one  of  them  had  de- 
fective eyes.  Three  or  four  were  blind  ; the  great  majority  had 
diseased  eyes ; and  out  of  the  entire  stock  not  a pair  of  clear, 
sound,  good-looking  eyes  could  be  selected.  With  respect  to 
the  fact  alluded  to,  that  stallions  with  good  eyes  get  stock  pre- 
disposed to  ophthalmia,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  same 
law  applies  to  this  as  to  all  other  hereditary  diseases,  namely, 
that  a portion  of,  nay  even  an  entire,  generation  may  escape 
scathless,  but  that  in  the  second  or  third  it  will  return  with  all 
its  virulence.  In  discussing  this  question,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  not  only  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  eyes  of  the  sire  and 
dam,  but  of  the  great  sire  and  great  dam  also ; when,  in  more 
than  one  case,  we  opine  the  above  will  be  found  to  hold  good. 
This  is  the  main  point  of  difference  between  our  author  and  our- 
selves : on  the  others  he  shall  first  speak  for  himself,  and  the 
quotation  will  give  a fair  specimen  of  his  style  of  treating  his 
subject. 

“ Relapses  are  looked  for  as  a matter  of  course.  There  are  in- 
stances of  horses  being  fortunate  enough  to  have  experienced  but 
one  attack,  and  that  not  of  a destructive  character  ; and,  as  I have 
already  stated,  cases  have  occurred  in  which  a single  attack  has 
deprived  the  organ  of  vision  : these,  however,  are  both  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  of  progress.  Ordinarily,  the  disease,  after 
attacking  one  eye,  relapses  in  the  other,  and  continues  this  alter- 
nation until  the  animal  is  rendered  totally  blind  by  its  ravages, 
the  work  of  destruction  being,  as  I observed  before,  commonly 
effected,  as  it  were,  by  instalments.  It  is  not  the  violence  of  the 
disease  that  we  have  to  dread  so  much  as  these  vexatious  re- 
lapses. The  eye  is  enabled,  perhaps,  with  the  veterinarian’s  aid,  to 
‘ weather  the  storm,’  and  come  tolerably  clear  out  of  the  attack  ; 
hardly,  however,  has  it  regained  its  usual  lustre,  and  is  again  be- 
ginning to  be  useful  to  the  animal,  than  a fresh  invasion  of  the 
disease  involves  either  it  or  its  fellow  in  all  the  danger  out  of 
which  it  has  but  just  escaped,  every  succeeding  relapse  leaving 
the  organ  in  a more  deteriorated  condition.  It  may  commence 
in  both  eyes,  and  relapse  in  one  ; or  begin  in  one,  and  relapse  in 
both  : this  last  case,  however,  I believe  to  be  the  rarest,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  many  returns  of  the  disease  some  horses  will 
experience  before  the  eyes  become  disorganized  ; for  that  alone 
appears  to  put  an  end  to  relapses.  There  is  a horse  at  present  in 
my  regiment  who  has  had  fifteen  attacks  in  his  eyes,  alterna- 
tively, and  still,  from  preserving  some  vision,  is  doing  his  duty. 
Another  has  had  seven  attacks  in  the  same  eye ; two  others  have 
experienced  each  of  them  five  attacks,  and  have  gone  quite  blind. 
It  has  been  said,  that,  as  soon  as  cataract  is  completely  formed, 
relapses  cease.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  The  dis- 
ease will  often  re-appear,  again  and  again,  even  after  the  pupil  is 
completely  opaque.  In  fine,  as  I said  before,  nothing  short  of 
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the  disorganization  of  the  entire  globe  of  the  eye  appears  to  put 
an  end  to  its  merciless  visitations:  so  long  as  any  structure  is  left 
for  it  to  prey  upon,  so  long  may  the  devouring  malady  be  ex- 
pected to  return.” 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  cases  in  which,  although 
cataract  has  supervened,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  have 
escaped  or  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  disease  so  com- 
pletely, that,  were  not  the  cataract  actually  present,  no  one  could 
predicate  that  the  organ  had  been  the  subject  of  disease;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  we  affirm  that,  in  a vast  majority  of  cases, 
genuine  ophthalmia  invariably  ceases  as  soon  as  cataract,  either 
partial  or  complete,  is  fully  established.  We  do  not  deny  that 
the  eye  may  be  occasionally  inflamed  and  dull,  but  we  do  deny 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  specific  disease  ever  reap- 
pears after  the  disorganization  of  the  lens  has  been  effected. 
We  are  alluding  now  to  the  parts  anterior  to  the  lens  ; with  those 
posterior  to  it  the  case  is  different.  On  the  subject  of  absorp- 
tion of  cataract,  we  quite  coincide  with  Mr.  Percivall,  that  in 
real  lenticular  cases,  whether  partial  or  complete,  absorption 
never  takes  place ; and  we  only  regret  that  the  term — spurious 
cataract — should  have  been  applied  to  those  fleecy  lymph-like 
deposits  that  are  so  frequently  removed. 

The  operation  of  extraction  for  cataract  was  performed  many 
years  since  by  a highly-valued  surgical  friend.  The  subject  was 
an  aged  carriage-horse,  blind  in  both  eyes,  the  property  of  the 
late  Lord  Rolle.  The  operation  perfectly  succeeded,  the  inflam- 
mation was  moderate,  the  wounds  healed  favourably,  and  the 
eyes  cleared  entirely ; but,  as  may  be  anticipated,  the  practical 
result  was  quite  nugatory,  for  vision  was  so  very  imperfect  that 
the  animal  remained  as  useless  as  before.  He  used  a common 
speculum,  made  of  the  necessary  size,  which  we  ought  now  to  have 
by  us,  but  that  is  doubtful;  and  an  oculist’s  knife,  with  which, 
and  the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  he  performed  the  operation  with- 
out any  difficulty. 

In  conclusion,  we  take  leave  of  the  author  with  every  feeling 
of  respect.  In  his  work,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  progressed,  is  much 
new  and  valuable  matter,  which,  with  what  is  not  new  but 
equally  valuable,  has  been  most  admirably  arranged,  and  the 
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deductions  derived  from  it  most  talentedly  and  carefully  con- 
sidered. He  deserves  the  thanks  both  of  the  profession  and  the 
public,  for  producing  a work  that  most  assuredly  will  become  a 
standard  one,  and  equally  assuredly  will  not,  for  a long  time  to 
come,  have  a chance  of  being  superseded. 


CRUELTY  TO  HORSES. 

[We  reluctantly  give  this  title  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  our  pe- 
riodical in  the  present  month;  but  we  should  be  unjust  to  that 
noble  animal  the  horse,  if  we  did  not  enter  our  decided  protest 
against  the  abominable  cruelties  that  have  lately  been  recorded. 
Of  a certain  steeple-chase  we  will  at  present  say  nothing,  for 
we  believe  that  some  of  the  actors  regret  that  they  should  ever 
have  so  sadly  committed  themselves. 

We  now  refer  to  some  transactions  that  have  recently  oc- 
curred, disgraceful  in  the  highest  degree,  and  against  which 
every  man  of  good  feeling  will  enter  his  decided  protest.  We 
give  them  as  they  are  recorded  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty.] 


A Match  against  Time. 

On  Thursday  last,  William  North,  of  Monmouth-street,  Bath, 
tavern-keeper,  appeared  before  Mr.  William  Mount,  chairman, 
and  other  magistrates,  at  the  justice-room,  Newbury,  to  answer 
the  complaint  of  Mr.  Henry  Thomas,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  who  charged 
him  with  having  wantonly  and  cruelly  abused,  ill-treated,  and 
tortured  a horse,  in  the  parish  of  Welford,  in  the  county  of 
Berks. 

The  defendant  pleaded  “ Not  Guilty.” 

Mr.  Thomas  said,  that  he  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  in  order  to 
prosecute  the  defendant  for  having  shamefully  ill-treated  a horse. 
The  charge  arose  out  of  the  following  circumstances  : — the  de- 
fendant and  another  person  agreed  to  drive  their  horses  in  harness 
from  Bath  to  Newbury,  a distance  of  58  miles,  in  four  hours  and 
a half.  They  started  from  Bath  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  De- 
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cember,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  defendant 
arrived  at  the  Half-Way  House,  in  the  parish  of  Welford,  shortly 
after  one  o’clock,  having  driven  the  poor  animal  48  miles  in  four 
hours  and  a quarter.  A witness  would  be  called  who  would  be 
able  to  prove  that  the  conduct  of  the  defendant,  when  he  passed 
the  turnpike-gate  at  Welford,  was  most  wantonly  cruel.  The 
landlord  of  the  inn,  who  witnessed  the  circumstance,  would  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  the  horse  when  put  into  his  stable,  and 
that  it  died  within  twenty  minutes  after  it  arrived,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  over-driven. 

In  the  evening  the  animal  was  examined  by  a veterinary 
surgeon  in  the  presence  of  the  landlord,  and  he  should  be  able 
to  prove  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  the  violent 
exertion  the  poor  animal  had  been  compelled  to  undergo. 

When  the  defendant  reached  Hungerford,  he  stopped  a minute 
or  two  to  give  the  horse  some  sherry.  At  this  place  several 
persons  remarked  the  condition  of  the  horse,  and  advised  the 
defendant  not  to  proceed,  as  it  was  quite  evident  that  it  could 
not  live  to  reach  Newbury.  He,  however,  persisted,  and  conti- 
nued his  progress  towards  the  Half-way  House,  when  the  death 
of  the  animal  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  match. 

Mr.  Thomas  then  called  Robert  Bemister,  who  stated  that  he 
keeps  the  turnpike-gate  at  The  Benham,  in  the  parish  of  Welford  ; 
and  that  on  the  7th  of  the  present  month  he  saw  the  defendant 
and  another  person  about  one  o’clock  coming  from  the  direction 
of  Hungerford  towards  the  turnpike-road.  The  other  man  was  on 
horseback,  and  had  hold  of  the  reins  of  another  horse,  which  was 
harnessed  to  a light  gig,  and  was  dragging  it  along,  while  the 
defendant  was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  horse,  and  flogging  it 
most  violently. 

When  they  came  to  the  gate,  he  particularly  noticed  the 
condition  of  the  gig  horse,  which  appeared  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  hardly  able  to  put  one  leg  before  the  other. 
Witness  fully  expected  that,  if  the  defendant  had  stopped  to  pay 
the  toll,  the  horse  would  have  dropped  down  and  died.  They 
passed  through  the  gate,  and,  as  far  as  the  witness  could  see, 
the  defendant  continued  to  flog  the  animal  most  unmercifully. 
It  was  ten  minutes  past  one  o’clock  when  they  passed  witness. 
The  Half-way  House  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  farther  on. 

Robert  Aller,  the  landlord  of  the  Half-way  House,  proved  that 
the  horse  died  in  his  stable  within  a short  time  after  the  de- 
fendant arrived,  in  consequence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  of 
having  been  over-driven.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon. 
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The  defendant,  who  treated  the  matter  with  the  greatest  un- 
concern, did  not  deny  that  he  had  driven  the  horse  the  distance 
in  the  period  of  time  stated,  but  said  that  the  death  of  the  horse 
was  not  attributable  to  over-exertion,  but  because  it  had  been  fed 
shortly  before  starting,  and  had  been  allowed  to  take  some  cold 
water  at  Marlborough. 

The  magistrates  having  consulted  together,  acquainted  the 
defendant  that  they  were  unanimous  in  convicting  him  of  the 
offence  charged,  and  that  he  must  pay  a penalty  of  £5..6s..(k/., 
costs  included,  or,  in  default  of  payment,  be  imprisoned  for  two 
months,  with  hard  labour. 

The  penalty  was  immediately  paid. 

[It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  magistrates  have  not  the 
power  to  commit  to  prison,  instead  of  inflicting  a fine  ; for  in  such 
a case  as  the  present  the  pecuniary  penalty  is  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  offence  : the  perpetration,  indeed,  of  such  an  outrage  richly 
merited  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour.  The  name,  however, 
of  the  defendant  is  known ; and  his  own  reflections,  and  the 
detestation  of  the  community,  will  be  some,  although  not  a 
sufficient,  punishment.] 


The  next  is  a shameful  account,  but  the  occurrence  took 
place  under  somewhat  different  circumstances. 


A Horse  ridden  to  Death. 

Carmarthen. — On  Wednesday  last,  William  Burnhall,  a son  of 
the  governor  of  the  county  gaol  of  Carmarthen,  appeared  before 
Mr.  E.  H.  Stacy,  mayor,  and  Captain  Davies,  to  answer  the 
complaint  of  Mr.  H.  Thomas,  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  who  charged  him  with 
having,  on  the  4th  of  the  present  month,  at  Abergwilly,  within 
the  county  and  borough  of  Carmarthen,  wantonly  and  cruelly 
ill-treated  and  improperly  ridden  a certain  mare,  the  property  of 
one  Margaret  Lewis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  said  mare  died, 
and  whereby  the  said  Margaret  Lewis  sustained  damage  to  the 
extent  of  eight  pounds,  or  thereabout. 

Mr.  Thomas  stated  that  the  charge  arose  out  of  the  following 
circumstances  : — On  the  4th  current,  a young  nobleman  was  a 
prisoner  at  Carmarthen,  and,  anxious  to  obtain  his  discharge  on 
that  day,  before  the  arrival  of  the  London  mail,  the  defendant 
was  employed  to  go  to  Llandillo,  to  obtain  a certain  document 
that  was  required.  It  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done 
before  the  arrival  of  the  London  mail,  as  it  was  feared  that,  if 
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not  obtained  before  that,  a detainer  might  arrive,  and  the  pri- 
soner continue  imprisoned. 

It  would  be  proved  that  Burnhall  went  to  the  house  of  Mar- 
garet Lewis  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  hired  the  mare ; at  half- 
past twelve  he  left  Carmarthen,  and  proceeded  to  Llandillo, 
where  he  was  detained  somewhere  about  an  hour.  Having  pro- 
cured the  discharge,  he  started  from  Llandillo  on  his  return,  and 
witnesses  would  be  called,  who  would  describe  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  animal,  and  the  violent  and  wanton  conduct  of 
the  defendant,  who  continued  to  urge  on  the  mare  until  he 
reached  Abergwilly-bridge,  where  the  poor  creature  was  utterly 
unable  to  proceed  further,  and  as  soon  as  the  defendant  had  dis- 
mounted, dropped  down,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  on  the 
spot. 

The  hiring  having  been  proved,  David  Evans  deposed  that  he 
saw  defendant  on  the  mare,  going  in  the  direction  of  Carmarthen. 
The  mare  was  galloping  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  the  defendant 
kept  beating  her  unmercifully  with  a stick,  though  she  was  much 
distressed,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  the  tail  shaking  violently, 
and  at  length  she  dropped. 

Charles  Hughes  said,  he  resided  in  the  village  and  parish  of 
Abergwilly,  and  remembered  seeing  the  defendant  on  the  4th 
instant,  about  twenty  yards  on  the  Carmarthen  side  of  Aber- 
gwilly Bridge.  Witness  was  coming  into  Carmarthen,  and  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  hearing  the  sound  of  blows.  On 
turning  round,  he  saw  the  defendant  riding  a mare,  and  beating 
her  with  a rod.  The  mare  appeared  completely  knocked  up, 
and  attempted  to  stop  on  the  bridge,  but  the  defendant  beat  her, 
and  compelled  her  to  go  on.  When  the  mare  came  abreast  of 
witness,  defendant  jumped  down,  for  the  mare  was  evidently 
dropping.  She  did  drop,  and  die  on  the  road. 

John  Weare,  horse-dealer,  stated  that  the  mare  did  not  require 
whip  or  spur. 

To  Llandillo  and  back  to  Abergwilly  Bridge  is  about  thirty 
miles. 

The  mayor  said,  that  he  and  his  brother  magistrate  considered 
the  charge  clearly  made  out,  and  their  judgment  was,  that  the 
defendant  should  pay  £7  as  the  value  of  the  mare,  and  the  costs, 
and  in  default  of  payment,  to  undergo  five  weeks  imprisonment 
in  the  House  of  Correction.  The  defendant  was  also  fined  a 
certain  sum  as  costs,  for  cruelly  ill-treating  the  mare. 
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[Continued  from  page  548,  vol.  i,  N.  S.] 

Diseases  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins. 

The  arteries  are  liable  to  few  diseases,  unless  we  admit  of 
fever,  cold,  &c.,  where,  the  natural  secretions  being  obstructed, 
the  quantity,  or  quality  of  the  blood  becomes  affected,  and  the 
arteries  suffer  in  consequence,  as  blood  is  their  natural  stimulus. 
These  complaints,  however,  will  appear  better  under  their  re- 
spective heads. 

There  is  a disease  that  sometimes  occurs,  though  not  fre- 
quently, which  is  a distention  of  the  aorta  near  the  heart,  forming 
a kind  of  bag,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  on  the  animal  being 
severely  exercised,  will  burst  and  occasion  instant  death. 

Horses  dying  immediately  after  running  is  generally  in  conse- 
quence of  a rupture  of  this  vessel.  It  is  likewise  asserted,  that  this 
artery  is  liable  to  become  ossified  in  old  horses ; but  these  com- 
plaints are  all  of  them  out  of  the  reach  of  remedy,  or  even  pallia- 
tion. 

If  a rusty  lancet  is  employed  in  bleeding,  or  if,  after  bleeding, 
the  orifice  is  improperly  closed,  or  the  pin  left  in  too  long,  tumours, 
without  much  inflammation,  are  very  apt  to  form  along  the  course 
of  the  vein.  These  will  generally  disappear  by  fomentations  of 
vinegar,  in  which  crude  sal  ammoniac  has  been  dissolved,  in  the 
proportion  of  a drachm  to  a pint  of  camphorated  spirits  of  wine. 
Soap  liniment  will  also  frequently  succeed. 

If,  however,  these  applications  are  found  of  no  effect,  the  actual 
cautery,  or  firing  may  be  tried  ; or  a skilful  surgeon  may  lay  open 
the  integument  over  the  vein  on  each  side  of  the  tumour,  and 
with  a needle  tie  up  the  vein  altogether.  By  this  it  will  be  ob- 
literated, and  the  corresponding  branches  will  increase  in  diameter 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  lost  vein.  By  this  management  the 
circulation  will  not  be  affected. 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  frequently  follows  an  increased 
action  of  the  heart ; and  although  it  has  the  appearance  of  a local 
disease  I imagine  it  to  be  the  effect  of  a general  predisposition. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  animal  being  much  more  liable 
to  this  disease  on  being  removed  from  a cold  to  a warm  atmosphere 
than  from  a warm  one  to  a cold,  as  is  generally  supposed. 
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After  a long  continuance  of  rain,  succeeded  by  intense  heat,  l 
should  imagine  a horse  more  liable  to  it  than  at  any  other  time. 
Another  argument  in  support  of  its  being  a general  disease  is, 
that,  almost  invariably,  it  commences  by  an  increased  action  in  the 
heart,  which  in  its  first  attack  is  a general  fever,  but  in  the 
course  of  a few  hours  the  lungs  become  the  immediate  seat  of 
disease. 

The  more  remote  causes  are  accounted  for  in  the  following 
manner : — In  the  chapter  on  general  diseases  it  was  observed, 
that  heat  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  stimulants  employed 
to  act  on  the  accumulating  irritability  of  the  system ; conse- 
quently, on  a diminution  of  this  power,  as  in  cold  or  rainy  wea- 
ther, an  increased  accumulation  of  irritability  is  the  result : and 
this  state  of  the  body  is  very  severely  acted  on  by  a small  degree 
of  stimulus,  as  before  explained.  Thus,  after  long  rains  or  cold 
weather,  the  return  of  the  stimulus  of  heat  acts  in  a very  power- 
ful manner,  increasing  the  action  throughout  the  system.  A 
general  inflammation  is  the  result,  which  is  first  observed  by 
the  pulse  being  tight  and  cordy,  from  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
being  strongly  irritated.  The  frequency  implies  the  same  state 
in  the  heart,  which  is  excited  to  action  before  the  ventricle  is 
filled. 

In  the  horse,  this  state  can  last  but  a few  hours,  from  the 
very  strong  muscular  power  of  the  heart  and  arteries  which,  in 
this  animal,  exists  in  a considerably  more  extensive  proportion 
than  in  the  human  subject.  The  lungs  also  lying  so  immediately 
contiguous,  and  supplied  so  conspicuously  with  arteries,  it  soon 
becomes  the  chief  seat  of  disease,  which  is  found  to  be  the  case 
on  examining  the  lungs  after  death.  If  the  animal  dies  of  what 
farriers  term  fever,  the  lungs  will  be  generally  found  in  a state 
of  very  great  inflammation,  and  frequently  mortified  ; while  the 
heart  will  discover  conspicuous  marks  of  inflammation  on  the 
right  side,  which  supplies  the  lungs  with  blood. 

The  symptoms  are,  a hot,  dry  breath,  and  heaving  of  the 
flanks;  the  animal  hangs  his  head  and  never  lies  down,  but  gene- 
rally stands  with  his  fore-legs  wide  to  expand  and  relieve  his  op- 
pressed chest.  The  pulse  at  first  will  feel  tight  and  quick,  but 
soon  becomes  very  much  oppressed. 

If  relief  is  not  afforded  on  the  first  attack,  success  must  not  be 
expected.  The  moment  this  disease  is  discovered  five  or  six 
quarts  of  blood  should  be  taken  from  a very  large  orifice,  and 
repeated  if  necessary  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  as  a cure  can  only 
be  expected  from  the  most  powerful  remedies.  Frequently,  after 
bleeding,  the  pulse  becomes  stronger,  from  the  distention  being 
removed. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  HIND  LEGS. 

THE  three  bones  below  the  pastern,  properly  speaking,  belong 
to  the  foot ; a part  I shall  defer  the  consideration  of  until  we  have 
completed  the  present  series  of  lectures  “ on  Form  and  Action 
in  accordance  with  this  plan  I now  proceed  to  the  hind  ex- 
tremities. 

In  my  description  of  the  fore  limbs,  I observed  that  they  dif- 
fered materially  from  the  hind  ones  in  their  superstructural  divi- 
sions, notwithstanding  that  below  the  knees  and  hocks  there 
existed,  both  in  the  living  and  dissected  subjects,  every  identity 
between  their  structures:  the  osseous  fabric  of  the  fore  limb 
exhibits,  as  a whole,  a tolerably  fair  representation  of  the  limb  of 
the  living  animal ; but  than  the  haunches  of  the  living  horse  and 
the  parts  representative  thereof  in  the  skeleton  nothing  can  be 
more  unlike.  The  framework  of  bones  composing  the  hind  quar- 
ters* exhibits  a bold,  rugged,  zigzag  structure,  remarkable  only 
for  its  irregularities,  having  here  a huge  projection,  there  a large 
void,  with  such  a disposition  of  the  component  pieces  as  to  offer 
every  advantage,  consistent  with  the  general  conformation,  to  the 
muscles  that  once  filled  the  vacuities,  and  had  their  attachments 
to  projections  so  oddly,  yet  wisely,  shapen  and  disposed.  The 
hind  limbs  are  the  agents  of  progression : though  the  fore  contri- 
bute to  the  operation,  they  are  no  more  than  auxiliary  forces,  not 

* “ Hind  quarters,”  and  “ quarters”  are  expressions  used  here  and  in  other 
places  in  the  sense  of  buttocks. 
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absolutely  requisite,  and  only  on  occasions  called  into  action.  This 
accounts  for  the  especial  development  of  the  hind  quarters  in 
quadrupeds  of  speed,  or  such  as  are  gifted  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  saltation,  such  as  kangaroos.  In  surveying  the  points 
of  a race-horse,  the  practical  man  on  the  turf  sets  great  value  on 
such  as  are  big-haunched ; knowing  well,  that,  coeteris  paribus,  a 
horse  so  made  cannot  be  far  behind  his  competitors  in  the  race. 

The  pelvis  is  the  name  given  to  that  irregular  quadrangle  of 
bone  which,  completing  the  skeleton  posteriorly,  constitutes  the 
framework  or  basis  of  the  rump  and  hips*.  It  is  formed  by  the 
counter-position  and  part  union  of  the  two  hip  or  haunch  bones, 
and  by  the  sacrum  or  rump-bone,  which  is  let  in  between  them, 
and  makes  a sort  of  roofing  to  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In  an 
anatomical  point  of  view,  the  pelvis  is  a part  of  considerable  im- 
portance, from  the  circumstance  of  its  lodging  within  its  cavity  the 
urinary  bladder,  and  the  organs  of  generation  in  the  female : to  us, 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  of  importance  chiefly  on  account  of 
its  position  in  regard  to  obliquity,  its  shape,  and  its  magnitude, 
and  the  consequent  facility  it  affords  the  femoral  bones  in  their 
motions,  and  the  leverage  it  offers  to  the  muscles  attached  to  it. 
A small  or  narrow  pelvis  cramps  the  viscera  within  it,  leaves  insuf- 
ficient space  for  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  produces,  exteriorly,  what 
is  called  “ falling-off  in  the  hind  quarters” — small  rump,  and  flat 
and  lank  haunches. 

A large  or  wide  pelvis  throws  the  hips  further  apart,  making  the 
animal  “ broad-hipped,”  or,  as  he  is  denominated  when  the  hips 
are  unusually  prominent,  “ ragged-hipped ;”  there  being,  as  would 
appear  in  the  latter  case,  some  deficiency  of  muscle.  Within 
limits,  breadth  across  the  hips  is  desirable.  Cart-horses  can  hardly 
be  too  broad  and  big  about  their  hind  quarters  : not  so,  however, 
with  horses  intended  for  speed.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
by  the  increase  of  the  distance  across  from  one  hip  to  the  other, 
the  hip-joints,  in  which  the  femoral  bones  perform  their  motions, 
are  also  removed  farther  apart,  wider  from  the  centre  of  gravity; 
the  consequences  of  which  are,  inability  on  their  part  to  balance  the 
machine  and  move  it,  in  progression,  with  the  same  effect  as  when 
they  are  nearer  together.  The  broad-hipped  horse  will  “ stand  over 
more  ground,”  crosswise,  than  the  narrow-hipped  one,  and  will,  on 
that  account,  maintain  a surer  standing ; but  should  he  attempt  in 
action  to  place  his  feet  underneath  his  body,  at  all  centrically,  he 
will  only  be  able  to  take  short  steps  in  advance,  and  should  he  not 
attempt  this,  his  wide  gait  must  make  his  burthen  the  greater. 
Broad-hipped  horses,  in  their  gallop,  cannot  throw  their  hind  feet 


See  the  skeleton  at  page  6,  vol.  xv. 
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centrically  forward  in  progression  yi  the  way  racers  are  required 
to  do.  They  will  possess  stability  and  strength  in  action,  but  their 
freedom  or  extent  of  action  will  be  diminished  ; neither  will  they 
possess  the  same  facility  in  turning  sharp  or  quick  as  horses  of  a 
different  make.  One  of  the  broadest-hipped  horses  I ever  knew 
belonged  to  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  and  of  him  great  complaints 
were  made  about  his  “ rolling  and  awkward  gait  behind,”  and  his 
inability  to  “turn  about  and  wheel  round”  with  the  required 
promptitude ; the  consequence  was,  that  he  lost  his  place  as  a 
charger,  and  was  sold  as  a harness-horse.  In  a general  way, 
horses  measure  about  twenty  inches  across  from  hip-bone  to  hip- 
bone ; though  some  will  run  as  much  in  their  measure  as  twenty- 
two,  while  others  will  not  exceed  nineteen  inches.  1 do  not  find, 
as  in  human  beings,  any  notable  difference  between  the  width  of 
the  pelvis  in  the  male  and  female  horse. 

Although  the  race-horse  may  prove  disadvantageously  broad 
across  his  hips,  I believe  he  will  never  be  found  either  too  lengthy 
or  too  straight  in  his  quarters ; by  which  I mean,  the  length  and 
elevation  of  an  imaginary  line  carried  from  either  hip  to  the  point 
of  his  quarter,  or  of  another  carried  from  the  summit  of  his  rump 
to  the  root  of  his  dock.  Such  straight  make  of  quarter  implies 
small  degree  of  declination  in  the  position  of  the  pelvis,  the  effect 
of  which  is  extension  of  the  angles  between  the  pelvis  and  the 
femoral  bones,  and  correspondent  increase  of  the  distances  between 
the  pelvis  and  the  stifles  in  front,  and  between  the  pelvis  and 
hocks  behind ; and  thereby  augmenting  the  dimensions  of  the 
muscles  running  between  these  salient  points,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishing  them  with,  under  the  circumstances,  the  greatest 
advantages  in  their  action.  Length  and  straightness  in  the 
quarters  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  characteristic  attributes 
of  the  race-horse. 

Genuine  hackneys,  and  many  good  hunters  too,  possess  quar- 
ters the  reverse  of  this  in  form ; more,  in  fact,  like  that  of  cart- 
horses ; and,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  former  are  desired  for 
their  walking  and  trotting  paces,  and  the  latter  in  their  gallop  to 
carry  great  weight,  we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  this : blood  quar- 
ters would  have  given  them  increased  gallopping  speed,  but  they 
could,  with  the  augmented  stride,  neither  have  carried  the  required 
weight  nor  maintained  the  stability  and  firmness  of  step  requisite 
for  heavy  draught,  and,  therefore,  they  would  not  have  proved  so 
valuable  either  upon  the  road  or  in  the  field.  On  this  account  the 
short -quartered  horse  is  often  to  be  preferred  to  the  lengthy  one, 
even  for  the  purposes  of  hunting ; though,  of  course,  should  there 
be  found — as  nowadays  there  often  is,  from  our  extensive  increase 
of  blood — lengthy  quarters  possessing  the  requisite  strength,  they 
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will  in  the  field  surpass  all  the  cocktails*.  Still,  do  the  latter 
retain  one  advantage  over  the  blood-horse  : with  their  short  and 
strengthy  quarters,  they  commonly  inherit  powers  of  leaping,  and 
cleverness  in  getting  over  awkward  places,  for  which  the  long 
greyhound-like  quarter  of  the  racer  seems  ill  adapted.  The  same 
remark  may  likewise  be  made  in  respect  to  the  manege : horses 
with  racing-like  quarters  never  perform  so  cleverly  with  their 
haunches  as  others ; they  have  difficulty  in  getting  their  haunches 
under  them,  and  from  extreme  elasticity,  manifest  “ weakness”  in 
them,  on  which  account  thorough-breds  rarely  turn  out  accom- 
plished military  chargers.  We  know  that  Irish  hunters  are  pro- 
verbially  good  leapers  : they  are  remarkable  for  their  short,  high- 
rumped,  any  thing  but  handsome,  quarters  : withal,  however,  they 
perform  wonders  in  jumping,  particularly  in  the  hunting  field, 
and  this  they  are  enabled  to  do  from  great  breadth  and  shortness, 
combined  with  muscularity  of  the  hind  quarters. 

The  cart  or  dray-horse,  the  cob,  the  hackney  to  carry  weight, 
are  all  valued  the  more  for  their  large,  rotund,  plump  quarters. 
Lank  or  lengthy  quarters,  such  as  would  be  admired  in  a racer, 
are,  in  these  horses,  detractive  from  their  worth  and  beauty ; as 
much,  in  fact,  out  of  character,  as  round  and  full  quarters  would  be 
upon  a race-horse.  This  shews  how  necessary  it  is,  before  we  pro- 
nounce on  the  aptitude  or  inaptitude  of  these  parts,  to  first  deter- 
mine the  breed  of  the  animal,  or  for  what  purpose  he  is  intended. 
The  quarters  may  be  good  of  the  kind,  and  yet  of  a character  un- 
suitable to  the  breed  or  make  of  the  horse,  or  they  may  be  of  a 
description  in  keeping  with  the  breed  and  conformation  of  the 
individual,  and  yet  “ bad”  of  their  kind.  The  quarters  of  the 
thorough-bred  may  possess  the  due  length  and  straightness,  but 
may  be  wanting  in  defined  boldness  of  project ure,  and  be  deficient 
in  muscularity,  thereby  being  flat  and  lank  and  powerless. 

Again,  the  quarters  of  the  cart-horse  may  be  characteristically 
short  in  their  various  dimensions,  but  may  prove  defective  in  bulk 
and  plumpness.  The  length  of  the  loins  must  a good  deal  influence 
the  make  of  the  hind  quarters : shortness  and  compactness  in  the 
one  would  ill  consort,  both  in  appearance  and  action,  with  lengthi- 
ness and  elasticity  in  the  other ; and  it  is  not  often  that  we  observe 
any  disagreement  in  this  respect. 

We  meet,  every  now  and  then,  with  horses  whom  we  admire  in 
every  respect  save  that  they  “ fall  off”  or  are  “ plain”  in  their 
quarters.  The  rump  is  small  and  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
other  parts,  or  it  is  one  of  a “ drooping”  character  ; or  else,  from 

* Ilalf-bred  horses,  with  short  round  quarters,  from  their  tails  being  car- 
ried erect,  are  commonly  so  called. 
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disproportionate  breadth  and  squareness,  and  great  prominence  of 
the  hips,  the  quarters  assume  an  ugly  “ ragged”  appearance.  These 
broad  and  ragged  quarters,  providing  the  thighs  and  hocks  are  of 
strong  make,  in  general  possess  great  efficiency  in  action.  Many 
of  our  best  trotters,  such  as  are  known  to  be  capable  in  this  line  of 
feats  both  of  strength  and  action,  will  be  found  to  have  quarters  of 
this  description  with  extraordinary  development  of  power  in  their 
thighs  and  hocks.  A horse  can  hardly  be  made  worse  in  these 
parts  than  to  possess  an  extended  narrow  loin,  rising  in  a line, 
rather  concave  than  otherwise,  from  a dip  in  the  back  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rump,  with  buttocks  drooping  from  this  elevation,  having 
flat  or  hollow  surfaces,  and  yet  being  lengthy  in  their  dimensions, 
with  a tail  set  on  as  low  down  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be.  Such 
a horse  will  be  light-carcassed,  tucked  up  in  the  flanks  after  work, 
and,  from  want  of  power  in  his  propelling  agents,  prove  incapable 
of  “ carrying  weight”  or  “ getting  through  dirt,”  or  of  dragging 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a load. 

The  hind  quarters  being  the  agents  of  propulsion  of  the  machine 
in  action,  durst  we  attempt  to  consider  them  apart  from  the  fore 
limbs,  or  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  two,  we  should 
certainly  rank  them  in  the  highest  place  in  our  estimation ; i.  e.,  for 
all  purposes  of  work,  a horse  with  “ good”  hind  quarters  and  “ bad” 
fore  quarters  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  preferred  to  one  with  the 
reverse  qualifications : he  would  carry  greater  weight,  draw  a 
heavier  load,  and  probably  not  so  soon  tire.  But,  perhaps,  as  was 
observed  on  a former  occasion,  the  hind  limbs  would  do  too  much 
for  the  fore  in  action,  and  the  consequence  would  be — from  the 
fore  legs  not  being  able  to  act  in  consort  with  them  and  to  “ get 
out  of  their  way” — falling  down,  forwards.  Another  evil  might 
be,  a most  unpleasant  jarring,  stilty,  falling-down  sensation  to  the 
rider,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  a total  unfitness  for  the  saddle,  and 
even  incapacitating  the  horse  for  any  thing  but  slow  work  in  har- 
ness. After  all,  therefore,  however  efficient  his  “ good”  hind  quar- 
ters may  render  him,  want  of  any  thing  like  commensurate  “ good- 
ness” in  his  fore  ones  would  render  his  admirable  qualities  behind 
of  little  avail.  In  fine,  we  may  and  do,  for  certain  purposes,  such 
as  light  pleasure  riding  and  driving,  & c.,  make  good  fore-quartered 
horses  very  useful,  although  their  hind  parts  are  any  thing  but  what 
we  would  desire  them  to  be ; but,  for  the  reasons  stated,  the  re- 
verse conformation  proves  now  and  then  such  as  to  render  the  ani- 
mal totally  worthless,  unless  it  be,  as  I said  before,  to  go  a foot’s 
pace  in  a higgler’s  or  market-gardener’s  cart. 
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ON  TUMOURS  ABOUT  THE  HEAD  AND  THROAT 
OF  CATTLE. 

By  Mr.  John  Relph,  V.S.,  Sebergham. 

Of  all  the  accidental  productions  met  with  among  cattle,  with 
the  exception  of  wens,  a certain  kind  of  indurated  tumour,  chiefly 
situated  about  the  head  and  throat,  has  abounded  most  in  my 
practice. 

The  affection  often  commences  in  one  of  the  thyroid  glands, 
which  slowly  but  gradually  increases  in  size,  feels  firm  when 
grasped,  and  evinces  very  little  tenderness.  Generally,  the  at- 
tendant is  alarmed  by  a snoring  or  wheezing  noise  emitted  by 
the  animal  in  respiration,  before  he  is  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  tumefaction.  This  continues  to  increase,  embracing  in  its 
progress  the  adjacent  cellular  and  muscular  tissues,  and  fre- 
quently the  submaxillary  and  parotid  glands.  It  becomes  firmly 
attached  to  the  skin,  through  which  an  opening  is  ultimately  ef- 
fected by  the  pressure  of  pus  from  the  centre  of  the  tumour. 

The  swelling  often  presents  an  irregular  surface,  and  various 
centres  of  maturation  exist ; but  the  evacuations  only  effect  a 
partial  and  temporary  reduction  of  its  bulk,  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  extension  of  the  morbid  growth  and  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, which  often  proceed  towards  the  pharynx,  rendering  respi- 
ration and  deglutition  still  more  difficult,  until  at  length  the  ani- 
mal sinks  from  atrophy  or  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  practice,  having  been  frustrated  in  my 
attempts  to  establish  healthy  action  in  these  ulcers,  and  referring 
to  the  works  that  I had  on  surgery  for  information,  I concluded 
that  they  bore  some  resemblance  to  cancer  in  the  human  being, 
and  determined  to  attempt  extirpation.  Subsequently,  numerous 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  I have  successfully  carried  that 
determination  into  effect.  I have  had  some  instances  of  failure, 
which  failure  always  arose  from  some  portion  of  the  morbid 
growth  having  been  left. 

In  the  first  stage,  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  tumour 
may  be  dispersed  by  the  general  and  topical  use  of  the  iodurets. 
After  suppuration  I have  tried  them  in  vain. 

As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  tumour  is  clearly  developed,  I 
generally  attempt  its  removal,  and,  when  most  prominent  by  the 
side  of  the  larynx,  I proceed  in  the  following  manner  : — Having 
cast  the  beast,  turned  the  occiput  towards  the  ground,  and 
bolstered  it  up  with  bundles  of  straw,  I proceed  to  make  an 
incision  through  it,  if  the  skin  is  free,  parallel  with  and  over 
and  between  the  trachea  and  sterno-maxillaris,  extending  it  suf- 
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ficiently  forward  into  the  inter-maxillary  spaces.  If  I find  it 
firmly  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  tumour,  I then  enclose  it  in 
a curvilinear  incision,  and  proceed  to  detach  the  healthy  skin  to 
beyond  the  verge  of  the  tumour. 

Its  edges  being  held  back  by  an  assistant,  the  knife  is  directed 
downwards  through  the  subcutaneous  parts,  and  all  those  that  ex- 
hibit the  slightest  change  from  healthy  structure  are  removed. 

By  tying  any  considerable  bloodvessel  before  dividing  it,  and 
by  using  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  and  the  fingers*  in  detaching 
the  portion  of  the  parotid  gland  towards  the  ear,  the  haemor- 
rhage was  always  inconsiderable. 

The  wound  is  then  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  except  that  de- 
tergents and  even  antiseptics  are  often  needed  to  arouse  healthy 
action,  and  the  addition  of  some  preparation  of  iodine  is  often 
made  to  the  digestive.  In  directing  the  constitutional  treatment, 
our  chief  aim  must  be  to  support  the  animal  system  with  plenty 
of  gruel  until  rumination  is  restored. 

I need  not  note  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  after 
the  animal  has  fasted  some  hours. 

As  the  success  of  the  operation  depends  on  an  entire  removal 
of  the  diseased  parts,  and  as  the  submaxillary  and  parotid  gland, 
with  important  branches  of  nerves  and  bloodvessels,  are  often  en- 
veloped therein,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  remove  the  former  nor 
to  divide  the  latter.  It  has  occasionally  happened  that  a rup- 
ture has  been  made  in  the  oesophagus  or  pharynx  during  the 
operation.  In  that  case,  a portion  of  the  gruel  with  which  the 
animal  is  drenched  escapes  for  a few  days;  but  I always  found 
that  the  wound  healed  by  granulation,  without  any  particular 
attention. 

The  weight  of  these  tumours  varies  from  a few  ounces  to  some 
pounds.  One  that  I removed  from  a two-year-old  galloway 
bullock,  weighed  six  pounds  and  a quarter.  A considerable  por- 
tion of  the  skin  that  covered  it  was  excised  and  included  in  the 
above  weight.  It  comprehended  one  of  the  parotid  glands  ; and 
I had  to  divide  the  trunk  of  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein. 

This  affection  may  be  distinguished  from  parotiditis  and  other 
phlegmasise  by  the  action  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
heat  and  tenderness,  and  by  the  lingering  progress  it  makes.  I 
was  once  called  to  a bull  labouring  under  alarming  dyspnoea, 
that  had  gradually  increased.  No  external  enlargement  was  per- 
ceptible; but,  on  introducing  my  hand  into  the  mouth,  a large 

* This  may  appear  to  be  a barbarous  procedure;  but,  when  young  in 
practice,  I had  to  perform  oesophagotomy  on  a heifer  for  the  extraction  of  a 
potato,  and,  speaking  of  the  subject  to  a late  bold  and  experienced  military 
surgeon,  he  advised  this  inode  of  division  in  some  situations. 
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polypus  was  found  hanging  from  the  velum  palati  into  the  pha- 
rynx, greatly  obstructing  the  elevation  of  the  epiglottis  and  the 
passage  of  food.  After  performing  tracheotomy  to  prevent  suffo- 
cation, I passed  a ligature  around  its  pedicle,  in  the  way  sug- 
gested by  the  old  anatomist  Cheselden. 

A section  of  one  of  these  tumours  mostly  displays  several 
abscesses,  with  matter  varying  in  consistency  and  often  very 
foetid,  enclosed  in  what  seems  to  me  to  be  fibro-cartilaginous 
cysts,  the  exterior  of  which  sometimes  gradually  disappear  in 
the  surrounding  more  vascular  abnormal  growth.  Osseous  mat- 
ter (I  judge  from  the  grating  of  the  scalpel  upon  it)  occasion- 
ally enters  into  the  composition  of  these  cysts. 

I have  treated  this  affection  in  cattle  of  the  long-horned,  short- 
horned, galloway,  and  highland  breeds,  and,  from  the  number  of 
bulls  in  this  class  of  patients,  have  reason  to  conclude  that  they 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  the  female. 

About  twelve  months  ago  I examined  the  head  of  a cow,  on 
the  right  facial  region  of  which  there  existed  an  enormous  tumour, 
extending  from  the  eye  to  the  lips,  and  which  I mistook  during  life 
for  a periosteal  enlargement.  On  cutting  into  it  my  mistake  was 
evident.  There  was  scarcely  a trace  of  the  original  bones  beneath 
the  mass  : even  those  forming  the  nasal  sinuses  on  that  side  were 
replaced  by  a formation  much  resembling  the  cysts  before  al- 
luded to,  and  full  of  abscesses.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
was  decisively  marked  in  the  inferior  rim  of  the  orbital  cavity, 
where  the  osseous  matter  was  being  removed,  and  the  morbid 
structure  deposited. 


DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEY  AND  URETER  IN  A 
YEARLING  CALF. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  Whitchurch. 

On  June  10,  1842,  I was  requested  to  attend  a yearling  calf 
that  was  a little  unwell.  There  was  not  any  thing  to  point  out 
precisely  the  disease,  and  I therefore  gave  only  a little  aperient 
medicine. 

13th. — She  is  off  her  feed,  and  limps  a little  on  her  off  hind 
leg,  but  the  exact  seat  of  lameness  is  obscure.  The  cow-man, 
about  this  time,  discovered  behind  her,  when  she  was  lying 
down,  a little  coagulated  blood.  On  voiding  her  urine  it  came 
dribbling  away,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  a very  small  quantity 
of  coagulated  blood  was  expelled.  I continued  giving  aperient 
medicine  for  a few  days. 
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1 6th. — She  was  more  off  her  feed  and  lamer,  and  was  very 
feverish,  but  she  urinated  tolerably  well.  1 now  took  about  two 
quarts  of  blood  from  her,  which  relieved  her  of  the  fever,  and 
she  fed  a little  better ; but,  soon  afterwards  she  began  to  lose 
condition  and  get  worse  and  worse,  and  her  hock  and  stifle  were 
likewise  swollen,  and  evidently  gave  her,  especially  the  former, 
much  pain.  Fomentations  had  little  effect  on  her,  and,  at  last, 
she  was  unable  to  get  up.  During  the  last  week  or  nine  days  of 
her  life  I gave  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  and  her  kidneys  acted 
well,  and  scarcely  any  blood  came  from  her,  nor  did  she  seem  in 
any  pain,  except  from  the  leg. 

On  the  1st  July  she  was  killed. 

Examination . — She  was  in  fair  condition.  When  hung  up 
and  opened,  a tumour,  half  as  large  again  as  a person’s  head,  pre- 
sented itself  about  the  loins,  and  was  firmly  attached  to  the 
spine,  and  mostly  to  the  off  side.  This  tumour  included  the 
left  kidney.  It  was  about  fourteen  inches  long,  and  must  have 
been,  when  she  was  alive,  almost  in  contact  with  the  abdominal 
muscles.  I had  the  tumour  removed  and  sent  home.  The  blad- 
der was  sound,  and  contained  a very  small  portion  of  blood  at  the 
orifice  of  the  left  ureter.  The  whole  tumour  had  a good  deal  of 
adeps  about  it,  on  removing  which,  I found  that  the  left  kidney 
was  merely  attached  to  it  by  fatty  matter  and  cellular  tissue. 
Proceeding  from  the  bladder,  the  ureter  was,  for  an  inch  and  a 
half,  about  the  thickness  of  one’s  thumb,  and  wrinkled  here  and 
there,  after  which  the  large  tumour  abruptly  commenced. 

On  laying  open  the  ureter  from  the  bladder,  I found  that  it 
went  directly  into  a large  tumour,  or  mass  of  coagulated  blood, 
of  which  I should  think  there  were  at  least  three  quarts.  The 
inner  membrane  of  the  ureter,  proceeding  from  the  bladder, 
was  of  a similar  colour  to  the  inside  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  this 
colour  could  be  traced  for  some  distance  on  the  inside  of  the 
tumour  on  the  side  of  the  blood.  At  the  anterior,  inferior,  in- 
ternal portion  of  the  tumour  there  was  a kind  of  sac,  made  up  of 
concentric  layers  of,  to  all  appearance,  organized  lymph,  and 
which  could  be  peeled  off  from  the  surrounding  callous  covering 
of  the  tumour.  I am  not  certain  whether  this  may  not  have  been 
a portion  of  the  buff'  formed  from  the  effused  blood.  The  cortical 
portion  of  the  kidney  contained  a few  small  abscesses,  but  the 
other  part  and  its  pelvis  were  healthy.  I neglected  to  examine 
the  ureter  from  the  kidney  to  the  tumour,  but  the  distance  was 
very  short,  as  the  tumour  lay  not  above  an  inch  from  the  kidney. 
The  hock  and  stifle  joints  contained  a good  deal  of  pus,  and  in 
some  places  the  perichondrium  was  ulcerated  through,  giving  the 
spots  a red  hue. 
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Observations. — I do  not  think  that  this  large  quantity  of  blood 
came  from  the  kidney,  but,  I fancy  that  there  must  have  been 
some  disease  of  the  ureter,  or,  probably,  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism 
of  some  vessel  connected  with  it. 

I have  seen  several  other  large  tumours  about  these  parts  in 
young  cattle,  evidently  implicating  or  originating  in  the  ureters. 


CASES  OF  PARTURITION  AND  TRACHEOTOMY. 

By  Mr,  W.  H.  Sparrow,  F./S1.,  New  Malton . 

On  Monday,  April  25,  1842,  I was  requested  to  attend  a 
mare,  the  property  of  a farmer,  seven  miles  from  this  place. 
She  had  been  some  hours  in  labour,  and  the  owner,  not  succeed- 
ing in  extracting  the  foal,  after  many  fruitless  efforts,  decided 
upon  obtaining  professional  assistance.  ' I found  the  mare  in 
great  agony  from  the  rude  efforts  that  had  been  resorted  to,  and 
the  parts  were  much  swollen.  She  had  ceased  her  labour  throes. 

From  the  swollen  state  of  the  parts,  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  I could  ascertain  the  state  of  the  foetus  : at  length,  I found  the 
fore  legs  presented,  and  one  of  the  hind  ones  between  them,  which 
made  me  at  first  think  there  w7ere  twins.  On  more  minute 
examination,  I found  the  foetus  on  its  back ; yet  l could  not  by 
any  means  get  at  its  head ; but,  from  the  bent  position  of  the 
neck,  I concluded  that  the  head  was  lying  under  it.  I tried  to 
force  the  fore  legs  back,  and  draw  out  the  hind  one,  but  all  our 
attempts  were  fruitless. 

The  mare  being  in  a very  weak  state,  she  had  nitric  ether  Jij 
given  in  a small  quantity  of  gruel : in  fact,  nature  was  nearly 
exhausted  on  my  first  arrival.  She  soon  afterwards  died. 

I then  proceeded  to  examine  the  state  of  the  uterus.  The 
head,  the  situation  of  which  I most  particularly  wished  to  see, 
I found  lying  under  and  across  the  withers  at  its  posterior  part, 
having  formed  an  indentation,  the  form  of  the  head  being  nearly 
that  of  a half  circle.  The  left  posterior  jaw  also  was  two  inches 
longer  than  the  other. 

Case  II.  April  30. — Mr,  Priestman,  of  Hildenly,  called  to 
tell  me  that  a cow  of  his,  which  had  gone  its  full  time,  had 
parted  with  the  cleansing,  and  had  come  to  its  milk,  but  without 
producing  any  calf.  He  wished  me  to  see  her  : accordingly  I 
went,  and,  upon  examining  the  uterus  of  the  cow,  found  the 
calf,  and  with  the  greatest  ease  removed  it,  for  it  was  no  larger 
than  a middle  sized  dog. 
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Case  III.  June  29. — A bay  mare,  four  years  old,  the  pro- 
perty of  a tradesman  in  this  town,  had  an  attack  of  oedema 
of  the  fore  extremities,  neck  and  head,  which  were  frightfully 
distended.  The  animal  had  had  strangles.  The  blacksmith  who 
attended  was  frightened,  and  ran  out  of  the  stable  saying  “ She 
is  dead!  she  is  dead!!” 

I was  requested  to  see  the  mare.  I found  her  in  great  agony, 
breathing  laborious — the  Schneiderian  membrane  intensely  red — 
and  much  shifting  of  position.  In  order  to  prevent  suffocation,  I 
performed  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  Two  quarts  of  blood 
were  taken  away,  and  continual  fomentations  applied. 

30th. — Not  so  much  swelling  in  the  near  fore  leg — bowels 
moderately  opened  : the  animal  contrives  to  suck  up  some  good 
thick  gruel,  with  small  doses  of  fever  medicine.  The  black- 
smith saw  the  mare  with  the  tube  in  the  trachea,  and  exclaimed, 
“ The  man  whoever  put  that  in  must  be  mad  : what  good 
was  it  V 9 

She  rapidly  improved  under  the  influence  of  tonic  medicines, 
and,  on  the  10th  of  July,  was  turned  out  to  grass. 


A SINGULAR  CASE  OF  ABSCESS  IN  A HORSE. 

By  Mr.  J.  Horsburgh,  V.S.,  Dalkeith . 

A strong  grey  horse,  in  bad  condition,  was  taken  ill  on  the 
19th  of  October,  and,  after  the  ordinary  treatment  by  bleeding, 
blistering,  antimonials,  &c.,  the  case  terminated  in  acute  founder, 
for  which  cold  applications  to  the  feet  were  used,  and  with  con- 
siderable benefit. 

On  my  first  being  summoned,  I examined  the  case,  and  dis- 
covered a considerable  protrusion  of  the  anus,  with  difficulty  of 
voiding  the  faeces.  The  latter  was  effected  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, and  the  difficulty  of  voiding  it  increased  throughout  the 
disease.  Clysters  were  repeatedly  administered,  but  the  case  did 
not  appear  to  require  any  active  purgative. 

In  about  fourteen  days  the  pneumonic  symptoms  had  subsided, 
but  he  was  suffering  from  founder  and  refusing  his  food.  I nowr 
administered  a mild  purgative,  which  operated,  but  produced  no 
good  effect.  I lost  sight  of  him  until  the  12th  of  November, 
when  I was  sent  for  in  haste,  the  horse,  as  they  thought,  being 
dying.  I found  him  in  a great  deal  of  pain.  The  sphincter  ani 
was  much  protruded,  and  the  animal  was  straining  violently. 
With  great  difficulty,  and,  hence,  with  much  pain  to  the  animal, 
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I made  an  examination  per  anum,  and  found  a large  abscess 
occupying  the  lumbar  region,  extending  forward  about  eighteen 
inches  by  eight  in  breadth,  pressing  inferiorly  on  the  rectum,  so 
that  the  open  hand  was  with  difficulty  passed,  and  posteriorly 
on  the  sphincter  ani,  causing  the  protrusion  already  alluded  to. 
1 considered  my  case  to  be  nearly  hopeless 

There  was  considerable  fluctuation  within  the  tumour,  which 
was  evidently  filled  with  matter,  and  if  discharged  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  would  have  been  most  certainly  fatal. 

As  there  was  no  prominent  part  externally,  an  operation  was 
evidently  attended  with  danger;  but  the  case  was  urgent,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  something  should  be  done.  At  first,  I was 
disposed  to  effect  an  opening  by  the  side  of  the  sphincter  muscle  ; 
but,  on  re-examining  the  parts,  I found  a small  protrusion  of  the 
tumour  within  the  sphincter  at  its  superior  portion,  and  through 
which,  with  little  difficulty,  I pushed  my  finger.  This  was 
immediately  followed  by  a flow  of  thin  matter  of  a most  offen- 
sive smell,  mixed  with  a considerable  quantity  of  thick  flocculent 
pieces.  The  wound  was  now  a little  enlarged,  and  the  tube  of  a 
clyster  syringe  introduced.  Immediately  a discharge  of  at  least 
four  quarts  of  the  above  matter  was  effected,  and  the  smell  was  so 
intolerable,  that  all  my  assistants  left  the  stable.  The  poor 
animal,  however,  experienced  immediate  relief. 

The  course  of  treatment  afterwards  pursued  was  to  evacuate 
the  matter  twice  a-day  by  means  of  a catheter  about  twenty 
inches  long,  which  I had  made  for  the  purpose,  the  bore  being 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  through  which  a great  quantity 
was  discharged  for  awhile,  when  it  became  so  thick  as  not  to 
flow.  Recourse  was  now  had  to  the  clyster-syringe,  by  which 
a little  warm  water  was  thrown  up,  and  taken  away  by  the 
catheter  once  a-day.  A weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  was 
afterwards  had  recourse  to.  A dose  of  physic,  with  some  tonics, 
completed  the  cure. 

I may  mention,  that  a small  tumour  appeared  at  the  side  of  the 
sphincter  about  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the  abscess.  This 
was  punctured,  and  a quantity  of  the  same  matter  was  discharged. 
The  animal  is  now  in  good  condition  and  perfect  health. 

This  is  the  second  case  of  the  kind  that  I have  seen.  The  other 
occurred  about  five  years  ago.  The  horse  was  in  bad  condition, 
with  occasional  symptoms  of  nephritis  for  twelve  months.  His 
off  hind  leg  swelled,  broke  out  a little  above  the  hock,  and  dis- 
charged the  same  sort  of  matter.  He  was  destroyed,  and  a great 
quantity  of  purulent  matter  found,  in  which  were  floating  a 
number  of  little  balls. 
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ON  THE  LATE  EPIZOOTIC  DISEASES  AMONG 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  SWINE. 

By  W.  You att. 

[Continued  from  p.  88.] 

We  pass  southward  from  Northumberland  into  Cumberland. 
It  is  singular  that  from  the  whole  of  this  county  not  a single 
paper  was  transmitted  to  the  Central  Agricultural  Society.  We 
were,  however,  favoured  with  a truly  excellent  one  from  our  va- 
lued friend  Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Wigton,  on  the  coast  of  the  Irish  sea. 
We  regret  that  we  shall  be  compelled  very  materially  to  contract 
it,  but  the  readers  of  the  Old  Series  will  find  full  justice  done  to 
it  in  the  14th  volume  of  The  Veterinarian. 

Mr.  Carlisle  very  properly  remarks,  that  epizootic  diseases  are 
generated  by  the  existence  of  some  peculiar  poison  or  deleterious 
gas,  by  which  the  atmosphere  becomes  contaminated  ; and  which 
coming  into  contact  with  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  skin,  the  vital  fluid  is,  to  a greater  or  less  degree, 
empoisoned,  and  the  parts  that  it  supplies  are  deranged  in 
structure  and  in  function. 

The  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  under  which  the  various 
epidemics  occur  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is 
often  changed  or  empoisoned  by  various  miasmata  which  had 
escaped  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  not  cognizable  by  our 
senses,  nor  detectable  by  the  best  chemist.  The  change  is 
recognized  only  by  the  effects  produced  on  the  animal  body. 

Epidemics  assume  different  forms  and  characters,  depending 
on  the  locality,  the  predisposition  of  the  animal,  and  some  un- 
known atmospheric  poison.  Locality  has  often  much  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  disease  : it  is  an  obstacle  to  remedial 
measures — it  is  the  cause  of  some  singular  train  of  symptoms — it 
varies  with  the  soil,  pasture,  and  previous  management  of  the 
animal.  It  is  both  contagious  and  infectious ; it  has  been  com- 
municated to  beasts  previously  sound,  by  butchers,  veterinary 
surgeons,  and  the  usual  attendants  on  cattle;  and  it  is  often  pro- 
pagated by  cattle  walking  on  roads  where  infected  animals  had 
previously  gone.  Its  origin,  however,  is  most  frequently  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  its  properties  are  far  beyond  our  comprehension. 
It  may  be  conveyed  from  one  animal  to  another  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, and  in  such  case  the  disease  is  usually  found  to  be  consider- 
ably mitigated.  It  is  generally  confined  to  cloven-footed  animals;. 
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but  there  are  well-authenticated  facts  of  the  attendants  on  dis- 
eased animals  becoming  similarly  affected. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  very  characteristic,  and  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  at  the  very  commencement.  The  animal  is 
dull — the  coat  roughened — a great  disinclination  to  move — a con- 
siderable flow  of  saliva,  of  a ropy  consistence,  from  the  mouth — 
large  bladders  or  vesicles  appear  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
and  on  the  membranes  of  the  upper  lips  and  gums,  which  vesicles 
soon  burst,  and  leave  unhealthy  sores  or  ulcers.  The  feet  be- 
come affected  with  similar  eruptions.  In  some  neglected  cases 
the  claws  slough  off,  and  from  irritation  and  pain  the  animal  be- 
comes seriously  emaciated.  The  udder  is  often  seriously  affected; 
the  teats  are  covered  with  similar  eruptions,  and  the  act  of  milk- 
ing produces  considerable  pain.  The  pulse  is  seldom  much  ac- 
celerated, and  the  respiration  is  rarely  much  above  the  usual 
standard  of  health.  These  symptoms  will  often  continue  from 
four  to  six  days,  according  to  the  state  of  the  animal  and  the  mode 
of  treatment  adopted.  Two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  attack 
the  animal  will  sometimes  be  heard  to  cough  or  hoose. 

The  treatment  should  vary  according  to  the  symptoms  and 
course  of  the  disease.  Some  aperient  medicine  will,  generally 
speaking,  be  required,  but  it  must  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
produce  dysentery.  Sufficient  care  has  not  always  been  paid  to 
this.  Twelve  cows  were,  a little  while  ago,  drenched  with  a so- 
lution of  nitre  instead  of  Epsom  or  Glauber’s  salts,  and  every 
one  of  them  perished. 

Bleeding  will  be  required  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  urgent ; but  this  should  never  be  carried  to  any  considerable 
extent,  for  the  character  of  the  disease  that  supervenes  is  often  of 
a low  typhoid  nature.  If  there  are  marked  indications  of  sympto- 
matic fever,  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  feet. 
More  depends  upon  this  than  is  generally  imagined. 

The  best  application  to  the  feet,  after  the  diseased  parts  have 
been  as  much  as  possible  removed,  is  melted  tar  with  an  eighth 
part  of  pulverized  sulphate  of  copper.  In  protracted  cases,  and 
when  the  animal  is  labouring  under  considerable  emaciation  and 
debility,  good  gruel,  with  gentian  and  ginger,  will  be  exceed- 
ingly useful.  When  the  udder  is  much  diseased,  mercurial  oint- 
ment, iodine,  and  camphorated  oil,  will  generally  be  found  very 
useful. 

Mr.  Carlisle  relates  some  singular  cases  of  calves,  newly 
dropped,  having  had  confirmed  murrain  at  the  time;  clearly  prov- 
ing that  they  must  have  imbibed  the  disease  from  the  parent 
during  utero-gestation. 

He  says  that  cattle  in  his  part  of  the  country  did  very  badly 
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after  calving  in  1841.  There  was  a great  tendency  to  force  down 
the  uterus,  and  it  was  generally  from  four  to  eight  days  before 
the  placenta  came  away.  In  several  cases  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  it  by  manual  force.  It  seemed  to  be,  in  his  opinion  and 
that  of  his  friend  Mr.  Relph,  a species  of  epidemic,  and  connected 
with  or  left  on  the  animal  by  a previous  epidemic.  In  not  less  than 
fifty  patients,  on  which  he  was  called  upon  to  attend,  and  all  of 
which  had  the  epidemic,  the  animals  were  continually  straining, 
as  if  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  some  foreign  or  irritating  substance, 
and  continued  to  void  a considerable  quantity  of  putrid  matter 
for  a long  time.  Many  that  were  affected  in  this  way  never 
gave  any  milk,  and  others  were  obliged  to  go  dry  from  the 
udder  becoming  so  much  affected.  The  disease  was  most  sue- 
cessfully  treated  by  bleeding  and  purgatives,  with  occasional 
sedatives*. 

We  will  now  turn  towards  Westmoreland  ; and,  first,  we  have 
the  excellent  account  of  Mr.  Sarginson,  V.S.,  of  Appleby,  on 
the  river  Eden.  He  says  the  epidemic  among  cattle,  in  1840- 
41,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Appleby,  created  much  causeless 
fear  and  anxiety  among  graziers  generally  at  its  commence- 
ment. Many  of  the  druggists,  within  twenty  miles  of  this  place, 
took  advantage  of  the  prevailing  excitement,  and  in  several  of 
the  provincial  papers  reported  the  disease  as  being  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  fatal  maladies  that  had  hitherto  appeared  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  all  of  them  boasted  of  their  own  specific. 
Many  persons  were  thus  induced  to  resort  to  foolish  but  innocent 
measures,  both  as  preventives  and  cures,  whilst  others  employed 
the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  remedies.  Mr.  Sarginson 
particularly  refers  to  one  case.  Twelve  three-year-old  calving 
heifers  died  within  two  hours  after  the  administration  of  some 
unknown  medicament  which  the  owner  gave  to  them.  Within 
a short  time  after  they  were  drenched  they  all  began  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly ill,  as  if  they  were  affected  with  colic.  Their  sufferings 
were  so  extreme,  that  they  were  all  turned  out  into  a field,  where 
they  expired  in  the  abovementioned  time. 

A messenger  came  for  him  that  evening,  but  he  could  not  go 
until  the  following  morning.  When  he  arrived  he  examined  four  or 
five  of  them,  and  found  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  and  bowels 
in  a fluid  state.  The  lining  membranes  of  the  stomachs  had  a 
blanched  appearance,  were  almost  dissolved,  and  scarcely  at- 
tached to  the  subjacent  one,  with  patches  of  inflammation  on 
other  parts  of  the  digestive  organs. 

He  satisfied  himself  that  they  were  all  poisoned  by  the  dele- 
terious drugs  that  were  administered. 

* The  Veterinarian,  vol.  xiv,  p.332. 
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He  examined  the  remaining  part  of  the  stock,  and  found  sixty- 
one  of  them  labouring  under  the  symptoms  of  this  malady.  He 
ordered  each  of  them  a dose  of  purgative  medicine,  enjoining  at 
the  same  time  cleanliness  and  comfort;  and  in  a few  days  after 
they  were  nearly  all  well. 

This  disease  appeared  under  all  circumstances.  Neither  mild, 
foggy,  rainy,  windy,  nor  frosty  weather,  seemed  to  exert  any  influ- 
ence in  either  favouring  or  arresting  its  progress;  nor  did  it  make 
any  distinction  of  soils  or  localities,  but  continued  to  pursue  its 
course  with  a steady  perseverance  until  it  had  inoculated  the 
whole  neighbourhood. 

It  is  true  that  a stock  of  cattle  here  and  there,  and  now  and 
then  one  or  two  among  an  infected  stock,  escaped  its  attack  ; 
but,  generally,  the  cattle  on  a farm  were  all  seized  by  it  at  nearly 
the  same  time  : then  the  pigs  became  diseased,  and  afterwards 
the  sheep. 

He  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  was  or  was  not  contagious  ; 
but  this  much  he  would  affirm,  that  cattle  on  farms  far  away  from 
any  possible  contagion  were  attacked  by  it;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  happened  here  and  there  that  a stock  of  cattle  in  the 
midst  of  the  infected  ones  would  escape  its  seizure. 

He  did  not  remember  an  instance  in  which  it  proved  fatal  when 
judiciously  proper  means  were  used  ; but  when  neglected,  or  un- 
skilfully treated,  it  in  a few  cases,  and  but  a few,  terminated 
in  death.  He  attended  many  cattle  after  they  had  been  ill  with 
this  complaint  for  some  weeks,  and  then  he  generally  found  the 
constitution  strangely  involved.  There  was  extreme  emaciation  ; 
tumours  appeared  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  some  of  which 
became  ulcerated,  and  the  poor  animals  laboured  under  the 
highest  degree  of  irritative  fever.  In  this  modification  of  the 
disease  he  found  that  narcotics,  tonics,  and  alteratives,  combined 
or  interchanged,  formed  the  most  efficient  remedies. 

At  Low  Bridge-house,  near  Kendal,  is  the  residence  of  Richard 
Fothergill,  Esq.,  who  sent  an  interesting  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  epidemic. 

The  disease  was  brought  to  his  neighbourhood  by  the  purchase 
of  cattle  at  Kendal  Fair  on  the  9th  of  November,  1840.  He 
bought  six  two-year-old  galloway  heifers  at  that  fair,  and  which 
were  then  apparently  free  from  the  complaint. 

On  the  14th  the  first  was  taken  ill.  It  had  a sore  mouth, 
and  was  lame.  On  the  20th  four  others  were  ill,  and  on  the  21st 
the  sixth. 

On  the  23d,  and  at  different  times  up  to  the  30th,  six  galloway 
and  four  short-horn  cows  were  ill  of  the  complaint.  These  ten 
were  in  a cow-house  one-third  of  a mile  from  the  others,  but  were 
attended  to  by  the  same  man. 
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On  the  19th  of  December  he  bought  from  the  same  dealer 
seven  other  heifers.  They  were  the  last  of  the  lot,  and  had  been 
at  Kendal  fair,  and,  not  selling,  came  back  to  the  same  land. 
Between  the  fair-day  and  the  19th  of  December  they  had  the 
same  complaint,  and  were  nearly  well. 

The  first  six  galloways  were  out  of  doors  when  they  were 
taken.  They  were  in  tolerable  condition,  and  two  years  and  a 
half  old.  The  ten  cows  and  the  heifers  that  became  ill  from  the 
23d  to  the  30th  of  November  were  in-doors,  and  generally  in  milk. 
Both  the  young  and  the  full  grown  cattle  were  equally  subject 
to  the  disease.  All  suffered,  both  in  the  feet  and  the  mouth, 
and  in  the  feet  first.  There  were  no  cases,  in  Mr.  Fothergill’s 
immediate  neighbourhood,  in  which  any  of  the  animals  became 
affected  a second  time. 

A flock  of  thirty  Cheviot  ewes  and  a tup  took  the  complaint, 
being  in  the  field  in  which  the  six  galloways  were  put  when 
brought  from  Kendal  fair.  The  shepherd’s  dog  also  suffered 
both  in  the  feet  and  the  mouth.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fother- 
giil  had  cattle  and  sheep  on  other  parts  of  the  farm  that  were  quite 
well,  having  taken  care  to  prevent  their  being  on  the  same  land 
with  the  infected  ones,  or  tended  by  the  same  shepherd.  In  the 
whole  of  the  township  not  a single  animal  died. 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  account,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  The  infection  was  plainly  traced  to  Kendal  Fair.  In 
some  future  accounts  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  its  progress  yet 
farther. 

The  quantity  of  milk  was  lessened  in  the  cows,  even  though  the 
udders  presented  no  symptom  of  disease.  In  some  the  milk  was 
quite  lost.  The  milch  cows  were  almost  invariably  longer  in  get- 
ting well  than  the  young  cattle.  One  cow  slipped  her  calf,  ap- 
parently in  consequence  of  the  disease. 

None  of  the  horses  on  the  farm  were  attacked  by  any  peculiar 
disease  before  or  during  the  cattle  epidemic. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Fisher  has  also  a farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kendal  on  which  the  epidemic  made  its  appearance  in  the  latter 
part  of  November.  His  cattle  had  not  been  in  communication 
with  any  others,  but  the  pasture  which  they  occupied  adjoined 
a public  road,  along  which  some  infected  animals  had  probably 
been  driven.  The  heifers  were  out  of  doors,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion ; but,  contrary  to  what  occurred  with  Mr.  Fothergill’s  cat- 
tle, the  disease  appeared  first  in  the  mouth,  and  afterwards  in  the 
feet.  As  we  proceed  we  shall  have  several  instances  of  this  dif- 
ference, and  may  be  able  in  some  degree  to  account  for  it. 

Mr.  Foster  had  about  forty  head  of  cattle  and  fifty  sheep. 
Only  four  of  his  catlle — three  yearling  skye  heifers  and  one  old 
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heifer — were  attacked.  The  precaution  adopted  by  him  was  to 
house  the  infected  cattle  in  a building  altogether  apart  from  his 
other  stock,  and  he  employed  one  man  to  attend  to  them,  who  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  barn,  or  any  other  out-house.  What- 
ever hay  or  straw  might  be  required  was  laid  in  readiness  for 
him  to  take  away ; and  Mr.  Foster  was  the  more  particular,  as 
he  had  some  fat  cattle  almost  ready  for  the  butcher,  as  well  as 
several  milch  cows.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of  disease  appeared 
on  any  of  them. 

In  Durham,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bainbridge,  near  Chester-le-Street, 
gives  an  account  of  the  epidemic  as  it  appeared  on  his  farm. 
Out  of  one  hundred  head  of  cattle,  eight  only  were  attacked  by 
the  epidemic.  The  disease  first  appeared  in  the  mouth,  and, 
thirty  hours  afterwards,  in  the  feet.  They  had  all  perfectly  re- 
covered in  about  three  weeks.  Epsom  salts,  with  the  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether,  was  given  internally,  and  the  mouth  bathed  with 
alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  vinegar. 

Mr.  Farrow,  of  Ash,  near  Durham,  could  not  trace  any  con- 
nexion between  the  disease  and  the  soil  or  pasture  on  which  the 
animals  fed,  but  believed  that  it  was  at  first  confined  to  the  cattle 
that  had  frequented  the  fairs  and  markets,  and  was  spread  both 
by  infection  and  contagion.  Any  person  or  thing  coming  into 
contact  with  a diseased  animal  rapidly  propagated  the  malady  ; 
and,  wherever  it  was  accidentally  introduced  by  a diseased  ani- 
mal, it  spread  with  a rapidity  scarcely  credible.  Mr.  Farrow  re- 
lates a singular  circumstance  in  corroboration  of  this.  A farmer 
purchased  a calf  in  the  market,  and  on  his  arrival  home,  in  order 
to  place  the  young  animal  in  a warm  and  comfortable  berth,  he 
took  it  into  the  cow-house  among  his  cows.  Perceiving,  how- 
ever, that  the  young  animal  was  unwell,  it  was  quickly  removed 
to  another  place,  where  it  soon  died.  On  the  third  day  after- 
wards, the  cow  that  had  stood  next  to  the  calf  became  diseased. 
Three  days  after  this  the  next  exhibited  symptoms  of  illness, 
and  in  six  days  the  whole  of  the  dairy  was  affected.  The  rest 
of  the  cattle  on  the  farm  was  kept  separated  from  these,  and 
escaped. 

A pig  in  the  same  yard  broke  from  his  confinement,  and  got 
to  the  dunghill,  where  he  ate  some  pieces  of  turnip  that  came 
from  the  diseased  cattle.  On  the  third  day  after  this  he  became 
affected,  while  not  one  of  the  other  pigs  suffered  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease,  as  described  by  Mr.  Farrow,  are 
well  deserving  of  observation.  The  animal  seeks  the  most  shel- 
tered situation;  the  legs  are  brought  as  closely  together  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  back  is  considerably  elevated.  The  animal  shivers  at 
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the  slightest  exposure  to  cold.  The  feet  become  affected,  or, 
frequently,  the  feet  and  mouth  are  affected  at  the  same  time. 
There  is,  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  considerable  itching 
of  the  skin,  and  the  animal  is  continually  licking  himself. 

On  the  19th  and  20th  October,  1840,  a cattle-fair  was  held 
at  Yarm,  a market-town  on  the  east  of  the  county.  A drove  of 
Irish  cattle  was  brought  for  sale,  but,  having  evidently  the  marks 
of  disease  among  them,  they  remained  unsold.  A great  num- 
ber of  the  cattle  that  had  been  at  this  fair  contracted  the  dis- 
ease, which,  no  doubt,  they  caught  from  these  Irish  cattle. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  great  fair  held  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne on  the  29th  October,  1840,  that  it  could  be 
said  to  present  an  epidemic  appearance.  This  fair  is  the  largest 
in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  supplied  with  cattle  from  the 
surrounding  counties,  and  great  numbers  of  Scotch  cattl6  are 
brought  for  sale.  They  have  to  travel  great  distances,  and  are 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season.  The  night  previous  to 
the  fair,  they  are  brought  within  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and 
mixed  with  cattle  from  many  different  parts.  The  ground  on 
which  the  fair  is  held  is  an  elevated  situation,  exposed  to  the 
N.  and  N.E.  wind.  During  the  day,  a considerable  quantity  of 
rain  fell,  and  the  wind  was  cold.  It  was  evident  that  great 
numbers  of  cattle  had  contracted  the  disease.  The  unfavourable 
state  of  the  day,  and  the  fear  of  the  epidemic  too  evident  before 
the  intending  purchaser,  caused  a great  quantity  of  cattle  to 
be  unsold.  These,  on  their  return  home,  and  also  those  which 
had  been  purchased,  very  soon  had  the  disease  upon  them. 
I should  say,  that  this  fair  was  the  grand  means  by  which  the 
disease  was  propagated  to  this  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
Whether  they  contracted  the  disease  by  infection,  or  the  wet 
and  cold  to  which  they  were  exposed  rendered  them  liable  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  epidemic  influence,  Mr.  Farrow  was  unable 
to  say  ; but  it  was  evident  that  almost  every  beast  that  had  been 
at  market  sickened  in  a few  days  afterward.  It  was  at  this 
time  confined  entirely  to  cattle  that  had  been  at  market ; but  it 
soon  began  to  appear  along  the  public  roads,  and,  next,  upon 
farms  adjoining  those  that  had  infected  cattle.  It  continued 
to  exist  during  the  winter  1841,  either  more  or  less,  throughout 
the  county,  occasionally  breaking  out  on  situations  where  no 
direct  communication  could  be  traced  with  infected  cattle  : and, 
as  a fact,  it  should  be  stated  that  where  it  broke  out,  without  be- 
ing traced  to  infection,  it  was  almost  invariably  on  situations 
high  and  exposed  to  the  north-east  cold  winds. 

Towards  the  spring  of  1841  it  considerably  subsided,  or  gra- 
dually died  away.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  movement 
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among  stock  taken  place,  and  which  usually  occurs  at  this  sea- 
son, than  it  reappeared.  The  summer  produced  few  cases,  but 
the  number  increased  as  autumn  came  on ; it,  however,  as- 
sumed a very  mild  character,  affecting  the  animals  in  a verv 
slight  degree.  Since  that  time  it  has  occasionally  appeared 
among  the  cattle  on  a farm,  without  any  assignable  cause,  but 
generally  confining  itself  to  the  place.  There  is  at  present  at  a 
short  distance  from  me  a stock  of  fourteen  kyloes  affected  with 
it.  They  were  bought  in  the  autumn,  and,  since  that  time, 
had  been  pasturing  upon  a high  and  exposed  situation.  About 
a week  previously  it  broke  out  among  them,  without  any  dis- 
coverable cause. 

During  the  time  that  the  cattle  disease  was  most  prevalent, 
horses  were  generally  healthy  ; but  last  winter,  1842,  presented 
frequent  influenza  among  them.  At  present,  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, with  sore  throat,  is  very  common,  and  also  strangles 
among  the  younger  kinds. 

In  many  animals  the  appetite  and  general  health  seemed  little 
affected,  and  health  was  restored  in  the  space  of  a few  days ; 
but  in  others,  and  particularly  in  fat  cattle  and  in  milch  cows 
in  high  condition,  the  appetite  was  diminished  or  lost,  and  the 
animal  suffered  considerable  pain,  with  general  fever. 

Mr.  Farrow  usually  administered  a purging  drink,  but  seldom 
bled,  except  the  symptomatic  fever  ran  high,  from  the  inflamed 
state  of  the  feet.  In  such  case  it  usually  afforded  considerable 
relief.  The  heels  were  also  considerably  scarified,  or  well  fo- 
mented, or  placed  in  a pailful  of  warm  water.  Astringent  mix- 
tures were  afterwards  applied  to  the  feet  and  the  mouth. 

When  the  feet  and  mouth  were  somewhat  relieved,  the  udder 
often  became  diseased,  and  assumed  the  character  of  garget.  A 
little  physic  and  fomentation  with  warm  water,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  solution  of  the  diacetate  of  lead,  frequently  removed 
the  inflammation  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 

The  number  of  patients  on  whom  Mr.  Farrow  attended  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred,  and  none  of  them  were  lost;  but  where  the 
farmer  treated  the  disease  himself,  several  cows  died.  This 
was  attributable  to  the  want  of  proper  management  during  the 
disease. 

The  fat  cattle,  and  the  milking  cows  in  high  condition,  had 
the  disease  most  severely.  Young  stock  in  moderate  condition 
were  slightly  affected.  When,  however,  the  hoofs  were  lost 
and  the  udders  suppurated,  it  was  some  weeks  before  the  animals 
regained  their  proper  health. 

Mr.  Farrow  concludes  with  some  very  important  advice.  The 
epidemic  attacks  those  cattle  first  that  have  been  at  any  market 
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or  fair.  So  convinced  were  the  farmers  in  general  that  the  dis- 
ease is  principally  contracted  at  these  places,  that  many  of  them 
refused  to  purchase  any  cattle  from  the  market.  In  almost  every 
instance  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  among  the  cattle  on  a 
farm  could  be  fairly  traced  to  infection.  The  animals  had  either 
been  in  contact  with  strange  cattle,  or  fresh  cattle  had  been 
brought  on  the  farm.  A great  number  of  Irish  and  Scotch  cattle 
are  brought  into  this  county  twice  in  the  year, — -in  the  autumn 
for  the  straw-yard,  and  in  the  spring  for  grazing  purposes.  They 
arrive  in  large  droves,  and  are  sold  to  a great  many  farmers  in 
small  lots.  The  disease  generally  breaks  out  in  these  droves, 
which  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  rest  for  some  time  : but  those 
that  have  escaped,  and  those  that  have  recently  recovered,  are 
taken  to  the  different  markets  and  sold.  The  purchaser,  being 
quite  ignorant  as  to  their  having  had  the  disease  so  recently, 
takes  no  precaution,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  infection  is 
propagated  to  the  rest  of  his'stock.  These  droves  have  caused  the 
disease  to  spread  more  fatally  than  all  other  causes  put  together. 

With  the  following  account,  by  Mr.  Cleaver,  V.S.,  at  Darling- 
ton, we  conclude  the  history  of  the  disease  in  Durham  : — 

The  epidemic  made  its  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Darlington  early  in  August,  being  introduced  by  some  lean 
Irish  stock  bought  at  Sopcliffe  fair.  The  symptoms  were  ex- 
treme lameness,  with  discharge  from  the  cleft  of  the  feet  round 
the  coronet  to  the  heels,  which  was  troublesome  to  dress, 
the  animals  frequently  catching  the  foot  up  with  convulsive 
shakings. 

The  feet  were  washed  clean  with  warm  water,  and  bathed  with 
salt  and  water  twice  a-day,  with  strict  care  to  keep  them  clean 
and  dry.  The  gums  skinned  away  with  deep  ulcers,  and  the 
tongues  the  same.  Some  had  their  muzzles  ulcerated,  with  much 
constitutional  disturbance,  as  quick  pulse,  copious  dischage  from 
the  eyes,  costiveness  of  the  bowels,  and  loss  of  cud. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  salts  and  sulphur  in  full  doses,  with 
one  oz.  doses  of  nitre  repeated  every  third  day.  Three  doses  were 
usually  sufficient  to  effect  a cure.  They  lost  condition  fast,  although 
they  had  not  much  flesh  at  the  commencement,  but  were  sup- 
ported with  good  gruel  and  mashes.  They  had  a desire  for  food  as 
soon  as  their  bowels  were  thoroughly  emptied,  but  their  mouths 
were  too  sore  to  permit  them  to  eat.  The  mouths  were  washed 
with  a weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  After  ten  or  twelve 
days  they  began  to  improve  rapidly  in  condition,  but  were  much 
longer  in  getting  sound.  Sheep  and  pigs  were  affected  the  same 
way  : the  sheep  had  salts  given  them,  and  the  pigs  sulphur  mixed 
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in  their  food.  The  milk  affected  pigs  shortly  after  taking  it, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  generally  thrown  away. 

The  distemper  did  not  spread  much  in  this  neighbourhood 
until  the  latter  part  of  October.  There  is  a very  large  cattle 
fair  held  at  Yarm  on  the  19th;  and  a number  of  diseased  cattle 
were  brought  there  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  and  Wake- 
field. These  beasts  were  bought  up  in  small  lots,  divided  into 
different  flocks,  after  which  the  disease  spread  every  day.  In 
the  district  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  round  Darlington,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  had  the  disease  among  their 
stock.  The  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood,  however,  think  so 
little  of  it  now,  that,  when  it  shews  itself  among  their  stock, 
they  turn  the  whole  of  them  together,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to 
get  done  with  it.  Some  drench  them  with  salts,  sulphur,  and 
ginger;  others  leave  them  to  nature,  and  these  generally  ulti- 
mately recover,  although  the  disease  hangs  longer  upon  those 
that  have  no  medicine,  and  they  waste  most  in  condition.  The 
symptoms  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  first  cases,  but  milder. 
There  was  not  generally  such  dreadful  sloughing  of  the  mouth,  but 
they  were  quite  as  lame.  He  did  not  once  let  blood,  nor  lost  one 
patient;  but  he  had  heard  of  many  deaths  from  a complication  of 
disorders,  or  improper  treatment  after  purging  and  spicy  drinks. 

The  most  interesting  cases  that  came  under  his  care  were  two 
valuable  cows  of  the  short-horned  breed,  belonging  to  an  exten- 
sive farmer  a few  miles  north  of  Darlington.  The  disease  shewed 
itself  among  his  stock  of  all  descriptions  in  the  early  part  of 
August.  He  treated  them  himself.  To  some  he  gave  salts, 
sulphur,  and  ginger  ; others  were  left  to  nature.  All  went  on  well 
until  the  middle  of  September,  when  a disease  broke  out  amongst 
his  best  cows  and  heifers  quite  different  from  any  of  the  others. 
He  sent  for  a cow-doctor — a chip  of  the  old  block  ; and  all  that 
were  put  under  his  care  died. 

After  losing  four  of  his  best  beasts,  he  sent  for  Mr.  C.  to  see  a 
cow  which  this  said  doctor  had  given  up.  He  found  that  she  was 
sinking  fast — the  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt — the  horns  cold — the 
ears  drooping — the  eyes  glassy — the  pupils  dilated — the  nose  dry 
- — the  head  thrown  back  on  the  side — the  legs  and  feet  cold.  This 
had  commenced  two  days  before  with  violent  griping  and  purg- 
ing,— the  stools  mixed  with  clotted  blood  and  matter.  She  had 
no  motion  during  the  night  previous  to  his  seeing  her,  and  died  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  was  buried  as  the  rest  had  been.  He 
regretted  much  that  lie  had  not  an  opportunity  of  post-mortem 
examination. 

On  the  next  day  two  more  began  to  exhibit  the  appearances 
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with  those  that  had  previously  died  : the  pulse  about  80,  quick 
and  thready — the  horns,  one  hot  and  the  other  cold — the  eyes 
weeping  profusely — the  nose  hot  and  dry — the  hair  standing 
the  wrong  way — tender  on  the  back,  and  not  able  to  bear  the 
slightest  touch — total  loss  of  milk — griping  and  purging — stools 
frequent,  but  small  in  quantity,  mixed  with  clotted  blood  and 
matter — constant  shifting  of  the  legs  when  standing,  but  in  no 
position  long  together. 

He  immediately  administered  a dose  of  Epsom  salts  with  nitre 
and  emetic  tartar.  Eight  hours  afterwards  a smaller  quantity  of 
the  same  medicines  was  given,  with  plenty  of  gruel.  On  the  next 
day  the  stools  had  a better  colour — less  blood  and  matter  were 
seen  : she  was  not  so  tender  on  the  back — the  skin  was  more 
supple — there  was  a slight  dew  upon  the  nose,  but  no  inclina- 
tion for  food.  The  Epsom  salts  and  nitre  were  continued,  with 
gentian  and  caraway  powder  night  and  morning  in  good  gruel ; and 
the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  was  given  in  doses  of  an  ounce  after 
the  powders.  The  treatment  was  continued  two  days  longer,  after 
which  the  animals  perfectly  recovered  their  former  health. 

He  heard  of  many  beasts  that  had  the  disease  a second  time, 
and  had  got  through  it  as  easily  as  at  the  first  attack.  The 
milk  latterly  had  been  used  as  formerly.  Both  when  drunk  and 
churned  no  difference  could  be  detected,  except  when  the  udder 
was  sore,  and  then  the  milk  was  mixed  with  blood  and  matter. 

He  had  seen  only  one  decided  case  of  epidemic  in  the  horse : 
the  tongue  was  skinned,  and  the  gums  blistered.  This  readily 
gave  way  to  aloes  sufficient  to  purge,  and  small  doses  of  nitre. 

Mr.  Wheatley  of  Staindrop,  Durham,  describes  it  as  having 
occasionally,  yet  very  rarely,  appeared  in  his  neighbourhood.  The 
treatment  internally,  and  attended  with  almost  uniform  success, 
consisted  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphur,  nitre,  and  ginger  ; 
the  sulphate  of  copper  for  the  feet,  and  diluted  tincture  for 
the  mouth.  Swine  underwent  nearly  the  same  treatment  as 
cattle.  There  were  a few  difficult  and  rather  unusual  cases 
among  horses. 

The  illness  of  cattle  having  passed  away,  did  not  keep  them  from 
improvement,  but  they  rather  gained  flesh  faster  in  consequence  of 
their  previous  illness.  He  had  not  observed  a single  beast  that 
had  been  a second  time  attacked  with  the  same  disease. 

Mr.  Wheatley  had  seen  some  instances  of  the  epidemic  break- 
ing out  among  cattle  when  no  communication  had  been  known  to 
occur  between  them  and  unhealthy  animals.  As  we  proceed, 
some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  point  of  our  subject.  The  at- 
mosphere may  have  some  influence  in  producing  the  disease,  or 
preparing  the  cattle  for  the  reception  of  the  poison. 
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Mr.  Wheatley  very  properly  hints  at  an  occasional  cause  of 
disease  among  calves.  Barnard  Castle  is  a large  cattle  market. 
Many  calves  are  brought  in  carts  from  the  west  moors  and  dales, 
and  the  dealers  bestow  very  little  care  upon  them,  as  regards  food 
or  protection  from  the  weather,  during  the  journey.  Mr.  Wheatley 
relates,  that  he  was  sent  for  by  a neighbouring  farmer  to  examine 
some  calves.  He  found  them  in  a most  deplorable  condition — 
theirage  varying  from  one  to  two  months.  Twoof  them  had  died  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  four  others  were  stretched  out  and  nearly 
wasted  away.  The  eyelids  were  swollen  and  glued  together  with 
offensive  matter,  which  flowed  in  a considerable  quantity  from 
each  nostril.  They  all  died  on  the  following  day.  This,  perhaps, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  any  illustration  of  the  epidemic  that 
is  the  present  subject  of  consideration,  but  of  the  ease  with 
which  many  epidemics  may  be  produced  and  propagated.  The 
house  was  filled  with  an  offensive  odour,  and  the  remaining  four 
died  on  the  following  day. 


Mr.  Youatt  still  solicits  communications  on  this  important 
subject.  Yorkshire  will  come  next  under  consideration. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CURE  OF  GLANDERS 
IN  THE  HUMAN  BEING. 

A waggoner,  nineteen  years  of  age,  entered  the  Hopital  de 
la  Charite,  in  Paris,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1841.  He  com- 
plained of  having  felt  ill  for  the  week  preceding,  without  being 
able  to  specify  any  particular  seat  of  disease.  Soon  afterwards  in- 
tense pains  were  felt  in  the  ancle  and  knee-joints,  and  the  muscles 
of  thelegand  thigh,  although  unattended  with  swelling  or  redness. 
His  pulse  became  quick,  the  thirst  intense,  with  headach  and  pro- 
stration. 

On  the  25th  of  October  pustules  filled  with  a purulent  matter 
appeared  on  the  instep  and  upper  surface  of  the  three  smaller  toes 
of  the  left  foot.  These  pustules  broke,  and  cicatrization  was 
completed  in  a few  days  ; but  a diffused  swelling  now  made  its 
appearance  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  superior  third  of  the  thigh, 
followed  by  two  similar  tumours,  one  on  each  leg.  M.  Mouncret, 
under  whose  care  the  patient  was  placed,  now  suspected  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  ascertained  that  one  of  the  horses 
kept  in  the  stable  where  the  patient  had  been  sleeping  actually 
had  the  glanders.  For  the  eight  months  ensuing  tumours  of  a 
similar  kind  to  the  foregoing  were  successively  and  incessantly 
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appearing  on  all  parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  although 
they  continued  one  after  another  to  disperse,  and  nothing  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  except  his  emaciation,  gave  cause 
for  alarm.  One  curious  collateral  circumstance  may  however  be 
stated.  Early  in  December,  1841,  a horse  being  inoculated  with 
the  matter  from  one  of  the  abscesses,  died  in  the  course  of  five 
days,  without,  however,  presenting,  during  life,  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms,  or  after  death  any  of  the  usual  morbid  appearances 
belonging  to  the  disease. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  was  nearly  the  same  throughout, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  decoction  and  extract  of  cinchona  in  large 
doses,  with  wine. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1842,  iodine  with  iodide  of  potassium 
was  administered.  This  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  erysipelas 
in  the  left  arm,  and  the  iodine  was  suspended,  to  be  resumed  on 
the  17th.  No  new  tumours  had  appeared  during  the  previous 
two  months,  the  cicatrisation  of  those  still  existing  was  soon 
afterwards  completed,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  perfectly 
cured  on  the  31st  of  July. 

Andral,  and  other  able  pathologists  who  saw  this  case,  were 
unanimous  in  pronouncing  it  a true  instance  of  glanders.  The 
journal  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  above  relation  says, 
“ The  case  is  unique.  In  all  the  instances  of  glanders  in  the 
human  subject  hitherto  reported,  the  disease  has  proved  fatal. ” 

Gazette  des  Hopitaux . 


COMPTE-RENDU  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
VETERINARY  SCHOOL  AT  ALFORT. 

[Continued  from  page  103.] 

Diseases  of  the  Chest. — The  antiphlogistic  and  revulsive  treat- 
ment has  been  almost  exclusively  employed,  and  generally  with 
success,  against  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  of  the 
pleura. 

Among  the  numerous  cases  of  pneumonia  that  have  come 
under  our  observation,  there  are  three  which,  by  reason  of  the 
singular  forms  they  assumed,  deserve  particular  mention. 

In  one  case  the  pneumonia,  perfectly  distinguished  from  the 
others  at  its  commencement,  both  by  exterior  appearances  and 
by  those  that  are  furnished  by  auscultation,  is  complicated  at  this 
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period  of  the  disease  with  violent  disorders  of  the  animal  func- 
tions. The  patient  moved  in  a forward  direction  as  in  vertiginous 
affections  ; he  then  threw  himself  violently  on  the  ground,  and  tore 
his  flanks  with  his  teeth.  There  was  evidently  violent  inflam- 
mation of  the  cerebral  organs.  The  examination  after  death, 
however,  only  presented  the  lesions  of  acute  pneumonia  occupy- 
ing a portion  of  both  lungs. 

The  second  Case  has  relation  to  a horse  that  was  conducted  to 
to  the  school  in  order  to  undergo  medical  treatment  for  a malady 
that  announced  itself  with  all  the  most  pathognomonic  exterior 
characters  of  acute  pneumonia,  such  as  irregular  and  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  flanks — plaintive  respiration — injection  of  the  con- 
junctiva of  a yellowish  red — and  pulse  full  and  strong.  All  these 
symptoms  existed  ; and  attentive  auscultation  discovered  a re- 
spiratory sound,  strong,  and  to  be  heard  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  thorax.  The  resonance  was  strong  on  each  side,  and 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  parietes.  This  absence  of  the 
symptoms  ordinarily  so  decisive,  that  furnish  the  auscultation 
in  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  invalidates  the  diagnostic 
which  seems  to  characterize  the  whole  of  the  exterior  signs, 
especially  as  the  animal  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  ac- 
count was  affected  with  so  much  weakness  of  the  posterior  limbs, 
that  we  almost  believed  that  paraplegia  was  beginning  to  com- 
mence. 

The  horse  died,  and  we  observed  on  its  dissection  that  the 
middle  lobe  and  internal  surface  of  the  right  lung  were  the  seat 
of  violent  inflammation,  and  had  already  become  gangrenous. 
In  every  other  part  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  perfectly 
sound. 

Third  Case. — A horse,  much  advanced  in  age,  was  brought  to 
the  school.  He  had  been  ill  eight  days,  and  abandoned,  at  his 
entrance,  by  reason  of  his  little  worth.  He  presented  every 
exterior  symptomatic  appearance  that  announces  acute  pneu- 
monia. In  this  case,  also,  the  auscultation  puzzled  us,  and 
made  us  hesitate  in  our  diagnosis. 

The  pulmonary  sound  was  very  plainly  heard  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  left  lung  ; and,  in  its  normal  state,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  right  lung. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  of  this  horse,  the  left  lung 
was  perfectly  sound,  and  that  of  the  right  lung  was  so  completely 
and  perfectly  hepatized  from  the  superior  to  the  anterior  lobe 
to  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  that  there  did  not  exist  more 
than  one  permeable  vesicle. 

This  result,  wholly  unexpected,  would  have  made  us  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  our  observation,  if,  on  the  morning  of  the  death 
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of  the  horse,  struck  with  the  discordance  that  existed  among  the 
indications  which  had  been  furnished,  and  the  general  state  of 
the  subject,  and  the  apparent  integrity  of  the  thoracic  organs,  we 
had  not  entreated  several  of  the  pupils  to  assure  themselves,  by 
an  attentive  auscultation,  that  there  had  not  been  any  error  on 
our  part. 

This  singular  fact  of  the  perception  of  the  normal  respiratory 
sound  on  the  side  of  the  breast  while  the  lung  on  that  side 
was  completely  impermeable,  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  in  the 
following  way. 

On  the  left  side,  the  sound  lung,  which  alone  respired,  caused 
a supplementary  sound  to  be  heard,  which  feebly  transmitted  it- 
self to  the  right  side,  across  the  lung  that  had  become  a solid 
body,  and  rendered  by  this  transformation  a better  conductor  of 
sound. 

The  last  two  facts  come  in  support  of  a truth  which  we  have 
often  been  compelled  to  demonstrate  in  our  clinical  course. 
They  prove,  among  other  things,  that,  in  the  medical  treatment 
of  animals,  the  symptomatic  exterior  appearance  has  for  its  diag- 
nostic the  principal  value  ; a value  which  the  more  direct  explana- 
tion of  the  organs  ought  to  tend  to  confirm,  and  very  rarely  to 
weaken. 

Catarrhal  Affections  of  the  respiratory  Passages . — In  the 
compte  rendu  of  the  scholastic  year  (1839-40)  we  have  announced 
the  fortunate  results  that  we  have  obtained  in  the  treatment  of 
old  catarrhal  affections  of  the  chest  by  the  administration  of 
emetic  tartar  in  different  doses — from  four  grains  to  sixteen,  and 
even  to  more. 

We  have  continued  from  that  period,  but  especially  during  the 
course  of  this  year,  our  clinical  experiments  on  the  effects  of  this 
medicine,  and  at  this  period,  after  three  years  have  passed  in  ex- 
periments almost  always  fortunate,  we  believe  that  we  can  safely 
affirm,  that  the  application  of  emetic  tartar  is  an  excellent  means 
in  the  treatment  of  chronical  discharges,  which  are  not  of  a spe- 
cific nature,  or,  in  other  terms,  which  do  not  depend  on  the 
existence  of  glanders. 

We  consider  this  to  be  a very  important  fact  as  connected  with 
veterinary  therapeutics. 

In  a work  that  we  are  preparing  and  shall  shortly  publish,  we 
shall  indicate  the  doses  in  which  tartarized  antimony  may  be  ad- 
ministered, the  dangers  that  sometimes  attend  its  use,  and  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  in  order  that  it  may  be  efficacious,  and 
yet  not  attended  with  hurtful  consequences. 

Intestinal  A ffections. — The  acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
intestinal  canal  have  been  in  general  less  serious  than  usual. 
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Several,  however,  were  complicated  during  their  course  with  a 
comatous  affection  which  long  remained  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  primitive  malady. 

Two  horses,  among  others,  presented  the  characters  of  immo- 
bility after  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

Colic . — All  the  results,  without  exception,  of  the  clinical  pro- 
ceedings of  this  year,  have  demonstrated  the  propriety  of  the 
practice  of  copious  bleeding  whenever  the  intestinal  pains  are 
intense,  and  the  animals  abandon  themselves  to  various  disor- 
dered movements.  This  practice,  long  established  in  our  hospi- 
tals, is  based  on  the  incontestable  fact,  that  in  every  case  where 
the  intestinal  pains  announce  themselves  by  violent  movements, 
there  is,  from  one  cause  or  another,  congestion  in  some  isolated 
or  extended  part  of  the  intestinal  tube.  In  these  cases,  whatever 
is  the  fulness  of  the  intestine,  venesection  is  indicated,  and  will 
never  be  hurtful. 

The  effect  produced  is  so  remarkable  that  it  cannot  be  made 
too  widely  known.  We  have  seen  horses  in  an  absolutely 
furious  state  during  an  attack  of  colic,  and  whom  we  were 
compelled  to  shackle  while  bleeding  in  order  to  restrain  the 
precipitate  movements  to  which  they  abandoned  themselves, 
and  from  which  they  recovered  and  became  calm  and  quiet 
after  the  abstraction  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  of 
blood. 

Intestinal  Ulceration  in  the  Horse  (Typhoid  Fever). — In  the 
course  of  the  month  of  July,  an  entire  horse,  of  considerable 
height,  was  brought  to  the  Alfort  school. 

This  animal,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  its  owner,  had 
only  one  fault,  that  of  being  too  eager  in  harness,  had  been  em- 
ployed for  a considerable  time  in  drawing  stones.  He  had  only 
recovered  three  months  from  an  affection  of  the  chest,  which  had 
confined  him  to  the  stable  for  fifty  days.  At  his  admission  into 
the  hospital  he  was  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  dejection  and  pros- 
tration of  strength.  He  supported  himself  on  his  legs  with  dif- 
ficulty and  pain — his  walk  was  unsteady — the  loins  stiff  and  bent 
— the  coat  rough,  and  the  countenance  had  that  singular  expres- 
sion of  suffering  which  coincides  with  the  lesions  of  the  ganglial 
nervous  system.  The  breathing  was  deep  and  interrupted,  the 
pulse  small  and  weak,  the  conjunctival  membrane  of  a red  colour, 
and  appearing  as  if  it  were  infiltered  with  a serous  fluid  ; petechial 
spots  were  also  disseminated  over  the  pituitary  membrane. 

Auscultation. — The  parietes  of  the  thorax  did  not  afford  any 
particular  symptom.  The  diagnosis  was  uncertain,  and  the 
degree  in  which  this  malady  prevailed  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine. 
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Death  was  generally  prognosticated  after  the  animal  had  been 
with  us  a few  days. 

The  patient,  when  put  into  the  stable,  receded  as  far  as  he  could 
from  the  manger,  and  refused  all  food  and  drink. 

During  the  night  he  remained  lying  down  for  a long  time  with- 
out any  moaning  or  apparent  uneasiness,  but  had  considerable 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  nostrils. 

On  the  following  day  he  died. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  there  was  very  little  alteration 
observable  in  the  thoracic  organs. 

The  opening  of  the  abdominal  cavity  allowed  several  remark- 
able deviations  from  healthy  structure  to  be  observed.  The  ex- 
terior surface  of  the  small  intestine  reflected  a reddish  colour 
through  a great  part  of  its  extent.  An  incision  being  made  into 
the  interior,  a considerable  quantity  of  chylous  matter  escaped. 

The  internal  membrane  of  this  intestine  was  observed  to  be 
full  of  ulcerations  almost  innumerable.  They  were  of  different 
sizes  when  examined  by  the  microscope.  The  greater  part  were 
nearly  three  millimetres  in  diameter,  the  largest  five,  and  the 
smallest  one.  The  latter,  like  the  large  ones,  had  a smooth  edge 
slightly  protruding,  and  might  be  cut  perpendicularly  as  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  The  smaller  and  the  middle  sized  were  some- 
what projecting,  or  presented  in  their  centre  a slight  elevation, 
which  was,  in  fact,  a small  portion  of  mucus  that  had  not  yet 
undergone  the  process  of  ulceration. 

They  occupied  only  a superficial  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  merely  seemed  to  be  a small  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  not  yet  ulcerated,  and  being  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  a simple  erosion  beneath  the  epidermis. 

The  middle-sized  ones  almost  entirely  occupied  the  thickness 
of  the  mucous  membrane ; their  base  was  smooth,  and  without 
any  unnatural  projections. 

The  largest  occupied  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  their  base  corresponded  with  the  sub-mucous  cellular 
tissue. 

There  was  no  vascular  abnormal  injection  around  these  dis- 
eased cavities.  Their  border  was  not  surrounded  by  any  red 
areola,  and  the  mucus  was  not  thicker  at  this  place  than  at  any 
other. 

It  was  impossible  to  state  positively  whether  they  had 
their  seat  in  the  interior  of  the  mucous  follicles.  We  could  see 
two  or  three  of  these  follicles  well  preserved,  where  the  mucous 
membrane  was  only  a half  of  its  thickness. 

Nevertheless,  their  form,  their  situation,  their  rounded  and 
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smooth  borders  represented,  in  a great  degree,  the  disposition  of 
the  numerous  follicles  which  exist  in  the  mucous  membrane 
generally,  and  especially  in  the  glands  of  Peyer.  All  these 
ulcerations  were  formed  into  groups,  in  number  from  three  to 
four,  or  from  seven  to  eight,  and  even  from  nine  to  twelve. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines,  the  caecum,  and 
the  floating  portion  of  the  colon  presented  ulcerations  similar 
in  their  form  and  disposition,  but  in  a smaller  number. 

Anasarca . — Cases  of  anasarca  have  been  very  frequent  during 
this  year,  without  doubt  on  account  of  the  great  heat  of  the 
summer.  Considerable  bleedings  were  employed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  and  with  good  result. 

Some  of  these  cases  will  be  published. 

Thrombus. — The  occurrence  of  thrombus,  with  complication 
of  inflammation  of  the  jugular  vein,  has  been,  as  usual,  frequent 
in  our  hospitals.  All,  without  any  exception,  have  been  relieved 
in  a greater  or  less  period  of  time,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation,  of  which  the  vein  was  the  seat.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  vein  was  extensively  ulcerated  at  the  situation  of  the 
bleeding,  permitting  the  blood  to  escape  in  a large  stream  at  the 
least  movement  of  the  jaws,  we  have  then  had  much  trouble  in 
obtaining  the  formation  and  the  consolidation  of  a clot  of  blood 
in  the  superior  part  of  the  vein — a condition  without  which  the 
obliteration  could  not  be  effected. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  result,  we  have  had  recourse  to  the 
application  round  the  neck  of  an  agglutinative  bandage,  formed 
of  a mixture  of  pitch  and  turpentine.  With  the  aid  of  this  we 
have  been  enabled  to  maintain,  firmly  applied  on  the  opening 
of  the  vein,  pledgets  rendered  more  firm  by  the  application  of 
a layer  of  pitch  at  their  exterior  surface ; and,  by  combining  this 
very  powerful  hemostatic  measure  with  the  application  of  a 
blister  on  the  course  of  the  vein,  and  perfect  abstinence  from 
solid  food,  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  formation  of  a 
clot  of  blood,  and  the  development  of  the  inflammation  neces- 
sary for  its  organization. 

The  application  of  a bandage  over  the  ulcerated  vein,  which, 
at  first  sight,  appeared  to  be  a probable  means  of  arresting  the 
hemorrhage  in  the  case  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  ought 
to  be  completely  rejected. 

The  ligature  which  secures  the  veins  usually  falls  off  before 
the  clot  of  blood  is  sufficiently  consolidated.  The  air  may  then 
be  brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  soften  it,  and  the  hemor- 
rhage return  more  formidable  than  before. 

At  the  termination  of  an  ulceration  of  the  jugular,  which 
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had,  during  a long  time,  resisted  all  the  means  that  we  had 
used,  we  may,  perhaps,  mention  a singular  case  of  vertiginous 
disease. 

The  patient  was  turned  into  a stall  between  two  pillars,  and, 
for  a month,  was  condemned  to  the  most  complete  abstinence 
from  solid  food  ; the  least  movement  of  the  mouth  having  uni- 
formly determined  a renewal  of  the  haemorrhage. 

He  one  morning  presented  symptoms  of  vertigo.  Sometimes 
he  threw  himself  forward  on  the  straps  by  which  he  was  retained, 
at  other  times  he  threw  himself  backward,  straining  his  halter 
with  the  greatest  violence.  The  slightest  noise  produced  a more 
violent  effort  to  break  from  his  confinement.  The  introduction  of 
the  smallest  portion  of  light  into  the  stable  suddenly  determined 
a considerable  access  of  the  complaint.  The  pupil  was  largely 
dilated,  but  the  breathing  calm  ; the  pulse  almost  normal,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  apparently  without  injection.  He  had 
neither  heat  nor  sensibility  on  the  cranial  region. 

Similar  symptoms  have  already  been  observed  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  attributed  to  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  consecutive  on  that  of  the  jugular.  In  the  case  of 
which  we  now  speak,  the  absence  of  every  sign  of  general  inflam- 
matory action  and  of  all  febrile  movement  does  not  permit  us 
to  admit  the  existence  of  an  arachnoid  inflammation.  We 
rather  think  that  the  phenomena  that  were  produced  were  attri- 
butable to  a cerebral  action,  determined  by  the  state  of  vacuity 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is  known  that,  in  man,  abstinence 
too  prolonged  produces  singular  ecstatic  phenomena  and  hallu- 
cination of  the  senses.  The  horse  was  turned  again  towards  its 
manger,  and  oats  were  given  him,  which  he  devoured  with  avidity : 
fortunately,  the  clot  of  blood  being  sufficiently  solid  to  resist  the 
movement  of  the  jaws.  When  the  digestive  action  was  called  into 
play,  the  nervous  phenomena  entirely  ceased. 

Several  cases  have  been  cited  of  cerebral  arachnoiditis,  com- 
with  ulceration  of  the  veins,  and  which  are  thus  ex- 

in  the  Legs. — Our  old  authors  speak  of  the  danger  of 
the  repercussion  of  the  suppuration  after  the  sudden  suppression 
of  the  secretion  of  water  in  the  legs.  There  is  a fact  on  record 
which  comes  to  the  support  of  this  opinion. 

A horse,  of  good  constitution  in  other  respects,  was  conducted 
to  the  school  to  be  treated  for  water  in  all  four  legs,  and  of  long 
continuance.  The  skin,  very  deeply  afflicted,  was  covered  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  canons  with  those  red  grapy  granulations 
which  appear  in  the  last  degree  of  the  disease. 

The  secretion  which  was  formed  between  these  granulations 
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and  the  integument  that  covered  them  was  very  abundant.  Two 
setons  were  placed  in  the  thighs  of  this  horse,  and  a third  on  the 
breast,  and  poultices  and  emollient  lotions  were  applied  to  all 
four  limbs.  When  the  suppuration  of  the  setons  was  established, 
we  endeavoured  to  recal  the  integument  to  its  natural  state  by 
the  application  of  the  actual  cautery. 

The  horse  being  cast,  the  grapy  excrescences  were  reduced,  on 
the  posterior  left  leg,  to  a level  with  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
the  place  where  they  had  grown  was  cauterized  several  times 
with  the  point  of  the  iron.  Being  fearful  of  punishing  the  patient 
too  much,  and  thus  leading  to  some  serious  metastasis  by  too 
abrupt  a suppression  of  the  secretion  of  the  other  three  limbs, 
we  postponed  the  cauterization  of  them  to  another  time,  ordering 
that  linseed  meal  Goulard  lotion  should  be  applied  on  their  sur- 
face. 

At  the  end  of  several  days  the  secretion  of  the  two  setons  sud- 
denly stopped.  The  tail,  that  had  been  fixed  to  a loose  string 
on  one  side  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  striking  on  the  orifices  of 
the  setons,  became  the  seat  of  a gangrenous  swelling,  which 
propagated  itself  on  the  croup.  All  the  phenomena  of  the 
general  infection  soon  manifested  themselves,  and  the  animal 
died. 

Examination  after  death  brought  to  view  all  the  lesions  of  a 
general  gangrene. 


RODWAY’S  PATENT  HORSESHOE. 

(Second  Notice.) 

Our  first  notice  of  this  shoe  amounted  to  little  more  than  an 
analytical  review  of  the  Prospectus  through  which  it  was  recom- 
mended to  our  attention  ; a production  we  deemed  at  the  time, 
and  now  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  to  be,  pregnant  with 
statements  laudatory  of  the  shoe  incapable  of  practical  demon- 
stration. We  argued  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  horse’s  foot 
and  the  simple  difference  there  existed  between  the  patented 
and  the  common  shoes,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  such  bene- 
fits could  accrue  as  were  vaunted  in  the  Prospectus ; and  since 
we  have  had  time  and  opportunity  afforded  us  for  giving  the 
shoe  a trial,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  without  deny- 
ing it  possesses  some  advantages,  the  patented  shoe  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  withdrawn  from  the  forge,  to  be  laid  where 
its  prototype  has  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  enjoyed  undisturbed 
repose, — viz.  upon  a shelf  in  the  veterinarian’s  museum,  or  in  the 
cabinet  of  some  amateur-collector  of  such  like  curiosities. 
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As  was  stated  by  us  on  a former  occasion*,  Mr.  Rodway's 
patented  horse-shoe  differs  from  the  shoe  in  ordinary  use  only 
in  having  a wide  and  deep  excavation,  groove,  or  “ concavity/’ 
upon  its  ground-surface — a sort  of  extension  or  dilatation  of  the 
fullering  of  the  common  shoe  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  web ; and  this  constitutes  the  alteration,  the  effects  of  which 
it  is  our  present  business  to  investigate,  both  in  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  shoe  to  the  foot,  and  to  the  good  or  harm  the 
horse  derives  from  the  wear  of  it. 

By  so  much  weight  of  iron  as  it  would  take  to  fill  up  the  ex- 
cavation in  Rodway’s  shoe  and  convert  it  into  a plain  shoe  is 
the  former  lighter  than  the  latter.  In  ordinary  shoeing — in 
hackneys,  hunters,  and  light  harness -horses — this  diminished 
weight  will  run  about  three  ounces  per  shoe,  making,  in  the,  set 
of  shoes,  three-quarters  of  a pound  less  in  the  weight  the  horse 
will  have  to  carry  upon  his  feet.  No  person  would  think  of 
questioning  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  animal  through  a 
long  journey,  or  in  speed,  from  this  subtracted  load  upon  his 
feet.  Do  we  not,  in  plating  race-horses,  pursue  this  principle 
of  subtraction  ? But  every  reflecting  veterinarian  and  farrier 
would  feel  it  his  duty  to  inquire  whether  this  diminution  in  the 
weight  and  substance  of  the  shoe  for  ordinary  use  could  be  made 
without  detracting  from  its  utility,  or  converting  it  into  an  in- 
strument positively  injurious.  In  the  instance  of  the  shoe  before 
us  we  shall,  unfortunately  for  our  good  servant,  the  horse,  find 
that  we  are  unable  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  great  advantage  of 
lightness,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  shoe  being  by  the  exca- 
vation rendered  less  durable,  but  from  its  being  thereby  rendered 
on  too  many  occasions  positively  mischievous  in  its  operation. 

In  situations  where  horses  work  hard  and  “ wear  hard,”  Rod- 
way’s  shoe  has  been  found  to  be  seriously  defective  in  durability. 
For  every  two  sets  of  ordinary  shoes,  three  sets  of  Rodway’s  will 
be  required  ; and  this,  to  many  persons,  would  of  itself  consti- 
tute an  insurmountable  objection  to  them  : at  least  might  do 
so,  were  they  not  informed  that  the  three  sets  would  not  pro- 
bably cost  them  more  than  the  two  of  ordinary  shoes,  owing  to 
the  prepared  (grooved)  bars  of  iron  which  Mr.  Rodway  can 
supply  forges  with  at  little,  if  any,  above  the  expense  of  common 
bars,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  little  comparative  labour 
and  workmanship  required  in  the  manufacture  of  the  patent  shoes. 
What  renders  Rodway’s  less  durable  than  other  shoes  is,  not 
only  the  circumstance  of  the  rims  having  to  take  all  the  wear, 
and  becoming  soon  worn  down,  but  also  the  want  of  that  ham- 
mering, and  consequent  hardening,  which  ordinary  horseshoes 

* In  The  Veterinarian  for  November  1842. 
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undergo  under  the  sledge-hammer.  Mr.  Rod  way  proposes  to 
chemically  harden  his  shoes  by  the  sprinkling  of  them,  while 
hot,  with  prussiate  of  potash  and  common  salt,  and  afterwards 
immersing  them  in  cold  water : but  such  are  processes  which 
one  can  hardly  depend  upon  the  smith  for  duly  performing,  and, 
after  all,  it  is  but  the  superficial  case  of  metal  that  is  hardened, 
and  that  soon  chips  off’  or  wears  away.  We  must,  therefore, 
still  continue  to  be  of  opinion,  that  want  of  durability  constitutes 
one  of  the  objections  to  Mr.  Rod  way’s  shoe. 

Another  evil  naturally  attendant  on  light  horseshoes  presents 
itself  to  us  in  the  fact,  that  reduction  of  weight  and  substance 
is  followed  by  reduction  of  strength,  or  force  of  resistance. 
The  light  horseshoe,  unable  to  sustain  great  pressure,  will  bend 
and  “ get  down”  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot,  or,  incapable  of  re- 
sisting the  expansive  action  of  the  crust,  will  “ spread”  upon 
the  foot,  and  get  out  of  its  place,  or  even  become  loose.  This 
is  precisely  what  has  happened  in  some  cases  with  Mr.  Rodway’s 
shoes  : they  have,  under  the  pressure  of  horses  of  great  weight 
or  high  battering  action,  occasionally  bent  and  got  down  upon 
the  soles,  but  oftener  have  “ spread,”  and  got  displaced,  and 
even  loose,  and,  in  two  instances  out  of  twelve,  have  broken. 

Supposing  it  to  be  practicable  and  safe  to  abstract  any  of  the 
substance  of  iron  from  the  ordinary  horseshoe,  the  question 
arises  from  what  part  of  the  shoe  such  subtraction  had  best  be 
made.  If  from  the  part  through  which  the  holes  are  punched, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rodway’s  shoe,  reducing  the  middle  of 
the  web  to  a comparatively  thin  plate  of  iron,  the  consequence 
is,  from  want  of  substance  and  support,  bilging  of  the  nail- 
holes,  loss  of  the  fast  hold  of  the  nails,  and  mobility  to  a greater 
or  less  extent  of  the  shoe  upon  the  foot.  Although  the  heads  of 
the  nails  are  much  protected  by  the  groove  in  Rodway’s  shoe, 
still  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  their  occasionally  receiving  blows 
from  the  ground,  the  effects  of  which  are,  further  driving  of  the 
heads  of  the  nails  into  the  holes — incapable,  from  the  thinness 
of  substance  of  their  borders,  of  resisting,  and  therefore  bilging — 
starting  of  the  clinches,  and,  every  now  and  then,  loosening  and 
loss  of  the  nails  themselves.  Fresh  clinching  up  has  been  found 
to  be  frequently  required,  the  supply  of  nails  for  loose  or  lost 
ones  occasionally,  in  the  use  of  the  patent  shoes.  And,  though 
these  evils  will  be  diminished  by  care  and  attention  in  the  choice 
of  small-headed  nails,  and  in  driving  them  home  into  the  holes, 
yet  will  they  not,  nor  can  they,  on  account  of  the  want  of  sub- 
stance in  the  nail-plate,  be  entirely  got  rid  of;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  demand  our  insertion  in  the  catalogue  of  objec- 
tions to  Mr,  Rodway’s  shoe. 
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The  question,  in  which  the  public  have  probably  taken  more 
interest  touching  Mr.  Rodway’s  shoe  than  in  any  other  concern- 
ing it,  is — Whether  it  does  or  does  not  operate  in  preventing  the 
horse  from  slipping.  This  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
surface  upon  which  the  animal  is  treading.  Neither  upon  stone 
nor  wood  pavements  has  it  been  found  to  have  any  such  effect : 
we  have  witnessed  horses,  shod  on  Mr.  Rodway’s  plan,  slipping 
about  as  they  trotted  along  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  or  were 
suddenly  pulled  up,  quite  as  much  as  others  did  in  ordinary 
shoes.  But  upon  slippery  roads  and  turf,  and  other  impressible 
surfaces,  Rodway’s  shoes,  from  partially  sinking  into  the  ground, 
certainly  take  a hold  which  shoes  with  plain  surfaces  cannot, 
and,  so  far,  do  save  the  horse  from  slipping.  Even,  however, 
though  the  properties  of  this  shoe,  in  preventing  slipping,  were 
great  instead  of  being  of  little  consideration,  still  are  the'objec- 
tions,  heretofore  stated,  to  its  adoption  of  too  serious  and  irre- 
mediable a character  to  permit  us,  even  for  hunters  in  hilly  or 
slippery  countries,  to  give  it  our  recommendation.  And  to  this 
conclusion  we  have  come,  not  hastily,  not  inconsiderately,  much 
less  through  any  feeling  whatever,  either  of  hostility  to  the  pa- 
tent or  unfriendliness  towards  the  patentee,  but  after  the  fullest, 
and  what,  in  our  humble  estimation,  constituted  the  fairest,  trials 
to  which  the  shoe  could  possibly  be  put. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


A meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Committee  was  held  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  on  Monday,  Feb.  6th,  at  which 
Meeting  it  was  announced  that  the  whole  subscriptions  received 
up  to  that  date  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £185.. 5s.. 6d.,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £51..4s..2d.  The  statement  of  accounts  and  a 
list  of  the  subscribers  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated. 

Professor  Sewell  and  Deputy  Professor  Spooner  were  unani- 
mously elected  Members  of  the  Committee.  The  petition  has 
received  several  alterations,  which  were  unanimously  agreed  to 
by  the  Committee;  and  in  addition  to  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Turner,  Goodwin,  Dick,  and  Mayer,  the  Committee  are  happy 
to  announce  that  it  has  received  the  signatures  of  Messrs.  Sewell, 
Spooner,  and  Simonds. 
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THE  HUNTERIAN  ORATION. 

February  14,  1843. 

[We  make  no  apology  for  the  following  sketch  of  the  profes- 
sional career  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  His  reputation  as  a surgeon 
stood  deservedly  high,  but  as  a physiologist  he  occupies  the 
noblest  station.  To  the  veterinary  student  his  name  will  be 
ever  dear ; for  some  of  his  most  valuable  elucidations  of  the 
nervous  system  were  early  developed  at  the  Examiners’  Board. 
We  proffer  our  warmest  thanks  to  Mr.  Arnott  for  the  truly 
interesting  account  he  has  given  us  of  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  affair.] 


“Sir  Charles  Bell  was  born  in  1775,  and,  after  studying  some 
years  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  began  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy under  his  brother  John.  That  brother,  twelve  years  older 
than  himself,  was  already  in  high  repute,  both  as  a surgeon  and 
as  a lecturer.  The  instructions  of  such  a teacher  could  scarcely 
have  been  heard  without  profit  by  an  ordinary  pupil : their  effect 
upon  Charles  Bell  was  shewn  by  the  publication,  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  of  the  first  volume  of  his  ‘ System  of  Dissections’ — 
a work  marked  by  his  characteristic  originality. 

“ At  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary ; but  the  feuds  which  at  that  time  distracted  the  profession 
in  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  other  causes,  induced  him  to  try  his 
chance  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  Mr.  Bell  came  to  Lon- 
don in  1806.  The  rest  of  his  career  is  well  known  to  you  : at 
any  rate,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  professorships  which 
he  held,  or  the  other  marks  of  public  distinction  which  were 
heaped  upon  him.  I will  content  myself  with  touching  upon  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  points  of  his  genius  and  character. 

“As  a surgeon  Sir  Charles  Bell  ranks  high,  ‘if  not  first  in  the 
very  first  line.’  His  Letters  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  his 
Surgical  Observations,  and  other  works,  shew  how  deeply  he  had 
studied,  and  how  diligently  he  had  practised,  the  art  which  he 
professed.  His  dexterity  and  coolness  as  an  operator  were  re- 
markable ; yet  he  went  to  operations  with  the  reluctance  of  one 
who  has  to  face  an  unavoidable  evil ; in  this  respect  resembling 
Hunter,  and  many  other  first-rate  surgeons.  Like  Cheselden, 
who  is  said  always  to  have  turned  pale  when  about  to  cut  for  the 
stone.  Bell’s  cheek  was  often  seen  to  blanch  on  proceeding  to 
operations  performed  with  the  utmost  self-possession  and  skill. 
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**  Asa  proof  of  the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Bell  cultivated  surgery, 
I may  instance  his  hurrying  to  Haslar  after  the  battle  of  Corunna, 
and  to  Waterloo  after  that  of  the  18th  of  June,  in  order  to  study 
gunshot  wounds. 

“ Still  more  eminent  was  he  as  a teacher  of  anatomy.  In  the 
lecture-room  he  shone  almost  without  a rival.  His  views  were 
nearly  always  solid,  and  always  ingenious  ; while  his  manner  and 
language  enchained  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Dull,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  pupil  who  could  have  slumbered  when 
Charles  Bell  was  in  the  professorial  chair.  In  his  hands  the  dry 
bones  lived  again,  imagination  clothing  them  with  the  textures 
which  had  once  invested  them.  A muscle  was  no  longer  a mere 
bundle  of  fibres,  rising  here  and  inserted  there;  it  was  a guide  to 
the  surgeon’s  knife  in  some  important  operation,  or,  kindling  with 
hidden  fires,  seemed  to  betray,  by  the  anatomy  of  its  expression, 
the  emotions  that  lurked  within.  He  taught  his  pupils  to  think  ; 
and,  interesting  as  anatomy  is,  even  if  considered  as  a mere  branch 
of  natural  history,  he  taught  them  to  value  it  most  of  all  as  a 
guide  to  the  art  of  healing.  The  time,  however,  will  arrive  when 
all  the  contemporaries  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  all  in  whose  ears  those  im- 
pressive tones  still  linger,  shall  have  been  swept  from  the  scene  : 
yet  his  fame  will  still  live;  he  will  be  remembered  as  the  disco- 
verer of  the  various  functions  of  the  nervous  system. 

“ Let  me  be  permitted  to  make  an  observation  or  two  on  the 
opinions  of  physiologists  concerning  this  subject,  before  and  since 
the  publication  of  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  views. 

“It  is  well  known  that  each  spinal  nerve  arises  by  two  roots; 
and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  to  the  anterior  one  belongs 
the  power  of  controlling  motion  ; to  the  posterior  one  that  of  go- 
verning sensation.  It  had  formerly  been  thought  that  each  spinal 
nerve  possessed  in  common  the  power  of  ruling  both  motion  and 
sensation,  and,  in  some  cases,  additional  functions.  This  may 
be  called  the  popular  theory.  Yet  glimmerings  of  the  truth  had 
occasionally  been  forced,  as  it  were,  upon  reflecting  physiologists. 
For  the  ordinary  theory  was  obviously  insufficient  to  explain  why 
sensation  remains  in  a paralytic  limb  when  the  power  of  motion 
is  lost ; and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  motion  survives  feeling  in 
cases  of  ansesthesia. 

“ But,  although  it  had  been  conceived  by  some  that  the  nerves 
of  sensation  were  distinct  from  those  of  motion,  no  progress  had 
been  made  in  pointing  out  the  principle  in  the  anatomy  on  which 
one  nerve  could  minister  to  sensation,  another  to  motion ; and 
the  singularly  original  remarks  of  Hunter  in  his  paper  on  the 
Nerves  of  the  Organ  of  Smell,  concerning  two  or  more  nerves 
coming  from  different  sources  to  supply  a single  part,  had  fallen 
unproductive ; they  had  not  met  with  a congenial  soil. 
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“ The  multiplicity,  intricacy  of  arrangement,  and  distribution 
of  the  nerves,  at  an  early  period  engaged  the  eager  attention  of 
Sir  C.  Bell  ; and  I have  it  from  one  who,  on  several  occasions, 
so  far  back  as  1806,  has  seen  him  rise  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  subject  with  the  exclamation,  ‘We  must  make  something 
out  of  these  nerves/  Already,  in  1807,  he  had  got  a glimpse  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  subsequent  researches,  as  the 
extracts  I am  about  to  read  will  shew.  They  are  from  letters  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother  George  Joseph  Bell,  then  at  the  Scotch 
bar,  now  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (the 
talents  of  the  family  had  not  been  quite  engrossed  by  anatomy 
and  surgery),  and  fortunately  the  letters  were  written  before  the 
revival  of  envelopes.  The  first  from  which  I quote  bears  in  dorso 
the  post-mark,  London,  Dec.  5th,  Edinburgh,  Dec.  8th,  1807. 

“ * My  new  anatomy  of  the  brain  occupies  my  head  almost  en- 
tirely. I hinted  to  you  that  I was  burning , or  on  the  eve  of  a 
grand  discovery.  I consider  the  organs  of  the  outward  senses  as 
forming  a distinct  class  of  nerves  from  the  others.  I trace  them 
to  corresponding  parts  of  the  brain,  totally  distinct  from  the  origin 
of  the  others.  I take  five  tubercles  within  the  brain  as  the  inter- 
nal senses.  I trace  the  nerves  of  the  nose,  eye,  ear,  and  tongue 
to  these.  Here  I see  established  connexion — there  the  great 
mass  of  the  brain  receives  processes  from  the  central  tubercles. 
Again,  the  great  masses  of  the  cerebrum  send  down  processes 
or  crura,  which  give  off  all  the  common  nerves  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, &c.  I establish  thus  a kind  of  circulation  as  it  were.  In 
this  inquiry  I describe  many  new  connexions — the  whole  opens  up  a 
new  and  simple  light,  and  the  whole  accords  with  the  phenomena, 
with  the  pathology,  and  is  supported  by  interesting  views.  My 
object  is  not  to  publish  this,  but  to  lecture  on  it,  to  lecture  to  my 
friends — to  lecture  on  it  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks’  coterie  of  old 
women — for  it  is  really  the  only  new  thing  that  has  appeared  in 
anatomy  since  the  days  of  Hunter,  and,  if  I make  it  out,  as  in- 
teresting as  the  circulation,  or  the  doctrine  of  absorption.  But  I 
must  have  time.  At  the  end  of  a week,  and  I will  be  at  it  again.’ 

“ In  another  (post-mark,  Dec.  1807) — ‘ I really  think  this  new 
view  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  will  strike  more  than  the  dis- 
covery of  the  lymphatics  being  absorbents.’ 

“ And  in  a third  (post-mark,  March  28th  and  31st,  1808) — ‘ I 
have  been  thinking  of  having  a room  five  or  six  miles  from  town, 
and  pursuing  there  my  physiology  of  the  brain — that  which  is  to 
make  me , I am  convinced .’  This  may  be  called  the  second-sight 
of  genius. 

“ At  length,  in  an  Essay  entitled  ‘ Idea  of  a New  Anatomy  of 
the  Brain, ’ printed  in  1811,  Sir  Charles  Bell  developed  some  of 
the  principles  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
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theory  of  the  nervous  system.  Having  called  attention  to  the 
prevailing  doctrines  of  the  anatomical  schools — that  the  mind,  by 
the  same  nerves  which  receive  sensation,  sends  out  the  mandates 
of  the  will  to  the  moving  powers — he  proceeds  to  announce  his 
own  opinion,  that  the  parts  of  the  cerebrum  have  different  func- 
tions, and  that  the  nerves  which  we  trace  in  the  body  are  not 
single  nerves  possessing  various  powers,  but  bundles  of  different 
nerves,  whose  filaments  are  united  for  the  convenience  of  distribu- 
tion, but  which  are  as  distinct  in  office  as  they  are  in  origin  from 
the  brain.  Pointing  to  the  fact  of  the  medulla  spinalis  having  a 
central  division,  and  a distinction  into  anterior  and  posterior  fas- 
ciculi, he  relates  how  he  was  thereby  led  to  make  experiments,  of 
which  he  describes  the  results,  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  how  he  thereupon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  every  nerve  possessing  a double  function  obtains 
this  by  having  a double  root. 

“ Adhering  to  the  important  principle  thus  laid  down,  Bell 
next  directed  his  inquiries  to  the  facial  nerves,  and,  aided  by  his 
indefatigable  pupil  and  coadjutor,  Mr.  John  Shaw,  instituted  ex- 
periments to  assist  him  in  determining  their  functions,  more  espe- 
cially that  of  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  and  those  of  the 
fifth.  Happily  he  did  so  ; for,  without  the  fortunate  circumstance 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  especially  on  the  face,  the  nerves 
of  sensation  and  motion  are  distinct  throughout  their  whole  course, 
his  great  discovery  could  never  have  been  clearly  established. 

“ It  was  about  this  time,  when  he  was  making  the  most  im- 
portant advances  in  obtaining  positive  and  undeniable  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  that  we  find  him,  under  an  impulse 
like  that  exhibited  in  1807,  addressing  his  brother  in  Edinburgh 
in  a letter,  bearing  the  date  of  the  17th  of  August,  1819,  to  the 
following  effect: — 

“ ‘ When  you  left  us,  I told  you  that  I was  to  sit  down  to 
my  notes  of  the  nervous  system.  Believe  me,  this  is  quite  an 
extraordinary  business.  I think  the  observations  I have  been  able 
to  make,  furnish  the  materials  of  a grand  system  which  is  to  re- 
volutionize all  we  know  of  this  part  of  anatomy,  more  than  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the^blood.  I have  a good  deal  still 
to  do.  How  I am  to  bring  it  forward  I do  not  know.  I think 
by  lectures  in  the  first  place,  then  by  a little  essay  explaining  the 
outline  of  a new  system,  and,  finally,  by  magnificent  drawings 
and  engravings  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  In  the  meantime, 
I am  making  gigantic  drawings  of  the  nervous  system  for  my 
class/ 

“The  gigantic  drawings  for  his  class  to  which  he  alludes,  were 
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large  plans  of  the  three  great  classes  of  nerves,  under  which  he 
arranged  those  of  the  human  body. 

“Two  years  afterwards,  in  1821,  a general  account  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
in  a paper  read  before  that  body,  and  apparently  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  others  which  were  to  follow,  and  did  follow. 

“ Notwithstanding  the  novel  and  important  matter  it  contained, 
the  ‘ Idea  of  a New  Anatomy  of  the  Brain’  had  failed  to  attract 
attention.  Not  so  the  first  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. Bell’s  views  and  opinions  were  now  questioned — doubted 
— denied  : then  a certain  amount  of  truth  allowed  to  them  ; and, 
ultimately,  the  real  and  substantial  credit  of  a patient,  laborious, 
and  original  inquiry  was  attempted  to  be  wrested  from  him,  and 
attributed  to  others,  whose  single  merit,  in  this  part  at  least  of 
physiology,  consisted  in  their  adoption  of  that  key  which  Bell  had 
invented,  fashioned,  and  shewn  how  to  use — a key,  without  which 
the  secrets  of  the  nervous  system,  so  far  as  they  are  now  known, 
had  probably  yet  remained  concealed. 

“ In  estimating  Bell’s  claims  as  a physiologist,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  regard  his  papers  and  memoirs  on  the  nervous 
system  as  complete  and  perfect.  Along  with  all  that  is  distinct 
and  precise,  we  may  allow  that  there  are  some  allegations  not 
quite  specific — allegations  which  a mind  more  severely  disciplined 
might  not  have  hazarded.  We  may  grant  that  the  functions 
of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  were  therein  suggested 
rather  than  positively  stated.  We  may  acknowledge,  as  he  him- 
self did  acknowledge,  that  he  misinterpreted  an  experiment  in  his 
first  attempt  at  proving  that  which  he  afterwards  did  prove 
through  Mr.  John  Shaw,  that  the  fifth  nerve  is  a nerve  of  motion 
as  well  as  sensation.  And  we  may  agree  in  receiving  with  doubt, 
or  at  least  without  conviction,  as  not  yet  proved,  his  views  with 
respect  to  certain  nerves  being  superadded  in  the  higher  class  of 
animals,  for  the  purposes  of  respiration. 

“ But,  after  all  these  acknowledgments,  there  remains  to  Bell, 
clearly  and  unequivocally,  the  merit  of  having  first  shewn — 

“ That,  in  investigating  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  we 
must  direct  out  attention  to  the  roots  and  not  to  the  trunks  of 
the  nerves. 

“ That  the  nervous  trunks  conveying  motion  and  sensation 
consist  of  two  distinct  sets  of  filaments  in  the  same  sheath. 

“That  the  filaments  for  motion  form  a distinct  root  from  those 
for  sensation,  and  that  the  anterior  roots  are  for  motion ; leaving 
it  to  be  inferred  that  the  posterior  are  for  sensation. 

“That  the  portio  dura  is  a nerve  of  motion,  and  the  fifth  a 
nerve  both  of  motion  and  sensation. 
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“ And  lastly,  of  having  been  the  first  who,  dissatisfied  with  the 
observation  and  study  of  the  mere  form  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  applied  the  method  of  experiment  to  aid  him 
in  determining  their  functions. 

“In  a word,  there  belongs  to  Bell  the  great  discovery,  the 
greatest  in  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  for  twenty  cen- 
turies, that  distinct  portions  of  that  system  are  appropriated  to 
the  exercise  of  different  functions. 

“Valuable  practical  precepts  were  immediately  deduced  from 
these  discoveries,  and  at  once  applied  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  and 
Mr.  John  Shaw.  Perhaps  the  most  important  was  the  distinc- 
tion of  a local  nervous  affection  from  that  which  depends  on  dis- 
ease of  the  brain. 

“ Even  supposing,  however,  that  this  were  the  sole  practical 
lesson  as  yet  deduced  from  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  discoveries,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  measure  their  merit  by  this  alone.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  direct  instruction  to  be  derived  from  them,  they 
have  brought  physiologists  to  the  true  path  ; and,  should  the  dim 
veil  which  nature  has  thrown  over  the  operations  of  the  nervous 
system  be  once  drawn  up,  it  will  ever  be  remembered  that  Charles 
Bell  first  constructed  the  machinery  for  raising  it. 

“ It  is  instructive  to  remark  and  to  remember,  that  Sir  Charles 
Bell  did  not  make  very  numerous  experiments  on  living  animals  ; 
but,  guided  by  a careful  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and 
reflecting  on  the  spontaneous  experiments,  so  to  speak,  furnished 
by  disease,  he  was  led  to  form  views,  which,  supported  by  a few 
well-planned  experiments,  discovered  to  him  the  truth,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  convert  the  guesses  of  former  observers  into  admitted 
facts. 

“ Had  Sir  Charles  Bell  not  been  a surgeon  or  a physiologist 
he  might  have  been  an  artist,  so  admirable  were  his  drawings,  and 
so  exquisite  his  perception  of  the  beautiful.  This  talent  was  with 
him  a favourite,  and  might  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  ‘ the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death  for  he  was  employed  in  sketching  the 
gay  scenery  of  Worcestershire  but  a few  hours  before  his  de- 
cease ; and  the  leisure  hours  of  the  last  few  months  of  his  life 
had  been  employed  by  him  in  preparing  for  the  press  a new  edi- 
tion of  his  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  Expression.  I ought  rather 
to  say  re-writing  it,  so  much  additional  manuscript  does  it  pre- 
sent, and  so  many  additional  illustrations  from  the  study  he  had 
recently  made  of  the  great  productions  in  painting  and  sculpture 
at  Rome  and  Florence. 

“ It  was  in  the  summer  of  1840  that  his  love  of  art  led  him  to 
Italy,  in  order  that  he  might  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  master-pieces  that  enrich  it.  During  this  tour  he  kept 
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a journal,  which  I have  had  the  gratification  of  seeing.  It  consists 
of  three  volumes  of  sketches  and  remarks.  He  passed  through 
Paris  and  Lyons,  and  entered  Italy  by  way  of  Genoa.  Here  he 
was  struck  by  the  contrast  between  streets  as  narrow  as  ‘ Black- 
ford Wynd’  and  the  gorgeous  architecture  which  flanks  them. 
His  hotel  had  once  been  a palace ; and  as  he  sat  on  a velvet 
cushion  in  an  arm-chair  of  gold,  while  a fountain  played  from  a 
marble  lion,  and  the  too  vivid  light  was  moderated  by  orange- 
trees  and  silk  curtains,  he  felt  that  he  was  in  Genoa  la  super ba ! 

“ He  enjoyed  what  he  called  a day  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican, 
and  was  worthy  of  enjoying  it.  His  piercing  eye  detected,  as 
we  might  expect,  some  errors  in  the  anatomy  of  Raphael’s  draw- 
ings. ‘ But  do  not  think  of  that,’  he  adds,  ‘ but  of  the  fine 
comprehension  of  nature,  the  feeling  and  understanding  of  the 
human  family.  Man  appears  a superb  creature  in  the  Vatican.’ 
“ On  the  last  day  which  he  spent  in  Rome  he  stood  by  the 
Palace  of  the  Csesars,  from  which  he  took  his  sketch  of  the 
Coliseum.  ‘ It  is  a place,’  he  says,  6 to  raise  strange  and  so- 
lemn thoughts.’  A mountain  has  been  formed  there  by  ruins, 
now  covered  with  vineyards  and  cultivated  fields.  4 Pillars  and 
entablatures  make  the  way  uneven,  and  the  acanthus  is  growing 
by  the  side  of  the  broken  capital,  on  which  it  is  chiselled.’ 

“ So  much  inventive  genius  and  such  indefatigable  industry 
are  rarely  united  in  the  same  person ; and  when  we  add  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship,  and,  among  his  lesser  qualities,  the 
exquisite  refinement  of  his  taste,  the  combination  is  not  often  to 
be  paralleled.  He  had  some  of  the  irritability  that  so  often  ac- 
companies genius  ; yet,  take  him  as  he  was,  he  has  left  a blank 
not  easily  filled  up,  either  in  the  republic  of  science  or  the  circle 
of  his  friends.” 

Medical  Gazette. 


COMPARATIVE  FREQUENCY  OF  PHTHISIS  IN  MAN 
AND  IN  ANIMALS. 

M.  Rayer  lately  read  a very  elaborate  and  interesting  paper, 
at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  entitled,  “ Fragment  of  a compara- 
tive Study  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  in  Man  and  in  Animals.” 
The  following  are  his  conclusions  : — 

1.  Tuberculous  phthisis  is  of  all  chronic  diseases  the  most 
common  both  among  men  and  animals. 

2.  In  man  and  other  mammiferous  animals,  tuberculous  matter 
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may  be  readily  distinguished  from  fresh  pus,  which  always  con- 
tains granular  globules.  In  birds,  the  characters  of  tuberculous 
matter  are  less  decidedly  marked:  the  artificial  introduction  of 
foreign  bodies  into  the  lungs  and  muscles  produces,  not  a white, 
opaque  secretion,  with  granular  globules,  but  a dry  yellowish 
substance,  having  no  globules,  the  physical  characters  of  which 
approach  those  of  tubercles  in  the  mammalia.  In  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  insects,  the  characters  of  tubercles  are  still  less  distinct. 

3.  Pus,  in  the  mammalia,  particularly  in  the  horse,  when  de- 
posited for  a long  period  in  the  organs,  undergoes  successive 
transformations,  which  sometimes  give  it  the  appearance  of 
tuberculous  matter. 

4.  Pulmonary  tubercles  in  man  and  quadrupeds  have  a gray 
tint.  In  the  lungs  of  the  cow,  tuberculous  matter  has  usually 
a yellow  chamois-leather  colour. 

5.  In  man  and  animals,  the  central  softening  of  tubercles  can- 
not be  attributed  to  inflammation.  It  never  presents  globules  of 
pus.  The  peripheric  softening  of  tubercles  is,  on  the  contrary, 
most  commonly  promoted  by  inflammation  of  the  surrounding 
tissues.  It  is  almost  always  mixed  with  globules  of  pus. 

6.  The  yellowish  matter  which  is  found  in  the  hydatid  cysts 
of  ruminating  animals  after  their  rupture  has  some  analogy  with 
the  matter  from  the  lungs ; but  the  cysts  filled  with  this  yellow 
matter  contain  almost  always  the  remains  of  the  hydatid  sacs, 
and  sometimes  a certain  amount  of  pus. 

7.  The  cretaceous  or  calcareous  concretions,  composed  chiefly 
of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  which  are  seen  in  the  lungs 
of  men  and  animals,  should  not  be  considered,  as  has  been  here- 
tofore the  case,  as  nearly  always  a final  modification  of  tubercle  ; 
they  are  often  in  man,  and  oftener  in  the  horse,  the  remains  of  a 
small  deposit  of  pus. 

8.  In  many  animals  there  are  formed  in  the  lungs  verminous 
granulations  and  glanderous  granulations,  which  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  tuberculous  granulations. 

9.  In  quadrupeds  and  in  certain  birds  transported  to  temperate 
from  warm  climates,  the  development  of  phthisis  has  its  maximum 
of  frequency,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  chronic  diseases. 
It  is  likewise  promoted  by  a change  of  climate,  and  of  alimenta- 
tion in  other  animals  coming  from  the  North,  and  particularly  in 
the  reindeer. 

10.  Phthisis,  which  is  rare  in  solipedes  domesticated,  is  still 
more  so  in  the  carnivorous  animals.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
the  prophylactic  influence  of  a strong  constitution  and  animal 
diet,  many  carnivorous  animals,  the  domesticated  cat,  and,  espe- 
cially, the  lion  and  tiger,  when  transported  into  a temperate 
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climate,  may  be  attacked  with  pulmonary  phthisis.  This  same 
infrequency  of  phthisis  is  found  among  birds  of  prey. 

11.  It  is  found  that,  of  carnivorous  animals,  the  domesticated 
dog,  and  of  solipedes  the  horse,  are  much  less  subject  to  tubercles 
than  to  cancer,  a disease  considered  by  Camper  as  unknown 
among  animals. 

12.  In  ruminating  animals,  particularly  in  the  bovine  tribe, 
phthisis  is  often  found  together  with  vesicular  worms,  particu- 
larly the  echinocochia ; but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion 
that  there  is  any  connexion  of  transformation  or  succession  be- 
tween these  hydatids  and  tubercles. 

13.  The  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  generally  a sign  of 
phthisis  in  man  and  of  general  obesity  in  birds. 

14.  The  alterations  of  the  bones,  which  are  observed  in  tuber- 
culous monkeys,  and  particularly  in  those  of  America,  appear 
analogous  to  the  enlargement  and  spongy  softening  of  the  bones 
in  phthisical  and  scrofulous  children.  Similar  alterations  are 
noticed  in  the  bones  of  the  carnivora  of  warm  countries,  trans- 
ported into  temperate  latitudes. 

15.  While  the  frequency  of  pneumonia,  and  the  infrequency 
of  phthisis,  in  the  domestic  dog,  appear  to  indicate  a want  of 
connexion  between  these  two  diseases,  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
calf,  the  cow,  and  the  milch  ass,  in  which  the  deposit  of  tuber- 
culous matter  almost  always  coincides  with  a chronic  progressive 
pneumonia. 

16.  Phthisis  is  hereditary,  but  it  is  almost  never  congenital, 
even  in  the  incipient  stage. 

17.  In  phthisical  subjects,  the  sperm  contained  in  the  vesiculae 
seminales  has  few  or  no  spermatic  animalcules. 

18.  Ulcers  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchise,  are  not  of  the 
same  import  in  man  and  in  all  animals.  In  the  former,  they 
almost  always  denote  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  sometimes  syphilis ; 
in  quadrupeds,  a general  tuberculous  affection;  in  solipedes,  almost 
always  glanders. 

19.  In  pneumothorax,  vegetations  may  be  formed  upon  the 
pleura  of  a phthisical  patient,  as  occurs  sometimes  in  the  air- 
cells  of  birds  that  are  tuberculous,  or  labouring  under  a lesion 
of  the  organs  of  respiration.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  those  noticed 
in  the  vertebrata,  the  development  of  this  species  of  vegetation 
is  always  a secondary  phenomenon. 

From  the  foregoing  conclusions,  M.  Rayer  developed  some 
general  reflections,  to  which  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
Academy. 

The  progressive  connexion  which  anatomy  and  physiology 
demonstrate  in  the  animal  series  is  shewn  also  by  pathology. 
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It  is  owing  to  a parallelism  of  organization  that  phthisis  runs 
through  so  large  a number  of  the  vertebrata,  until,  as  the  scale 
of  organization  is  lowered,  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
tubercles  disappear,  and  are  not  appreciable  by  our  present  means 
of  investigation. 

A predisposing  cause  in  the  production  of  tubercles  in  animals 
is  captivity  or  domestication;  and,  more  comprehensively,  a 
decided  and  prolonged  change  in  the  natural  state  of  existence. 
The  reindeer  coming  from  the  North,  the  monkey  from  the 
South,  both  meet  with  the  same  end,  when  brought  into  capti- 
vity, although  starting  from  opposite  points.  This  cause,  in 
intensity  of  action,  may  be  compared  to  the  bad  lodging  and 
nourishment  which,  in  man,  so  fearfully  develope  tuberculous 
phthisis. 

Archives  Generates  de  Medecine , August  1842. 


COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER,  Friday,  Feb.  3. 

(SITTINGS  AT  NISI  PRIUS,  BEFORE  MR.  BARON  GURNEY.) 

Mr.  Thesiger  and  Mr.  Birch  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Jervis  and  Mr.  Bramwell  appeared  for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  is  a gentleman  of  property,  residing 
in  Derbyshire ; and  this  action  was  brought  by  him  to  recover 
compensation  from  the  defendant,  the  well-known  dealer  in 
horses  in  Piccadilly,  for  certain  losses  sustained  by  him  on  the 
purchase  of  a horse  with  a warranty. 

The  defendant  pleaded,  first,  that  there  was  no  such  warranty 
at  the  transaction  in  question ; secondly,  that  the  horse  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  sound  at  the  time. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  plaintiff,  it  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff  and  a friend  first  saw  the  horse  at  the  defendant’s 
stables  on  the  24th  of  September  last,  when  he  was  warranted 
sound  by  Rice,  the  defendant’s  manager,  and  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas  asked  for  him.  Nothing  was  done 
on  that  or  on  the  following  day,  when  the  horse  was  again  in- 
spected by  the  plaintiff,  but  on  the  26th  he  was  ridden  in  the 
Park  by  the  plaintiff  for  an  hour,  after  which  one  hundred  gui- 
neas were  offered  for  him.  This  was  at  first  rejected  ; but  after 
speaking  with  the  defendant,  that  person  followed  the  plaintiff, 
and  told  him  that  his  offer  would  be  taken.  The  money  was  ac- 
cordingly paid,  and  the  horse  sent  down  into  the  country,  where 
it  had  no  sooner  been  attended  to  by  the  groom,  than  he  was 
pronounced  by  him  to  be  affected  with  thrush  in  the  off  fore-foot. 
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This  was  not,  however,  communicated  by  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant  until  the  17th,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  receipt 
being  sent  down  without  a warranty  attached,  the  plaintiff*  com- 
plained that  the  horse  was  unsound. 

A correspondence  ensued  thereon,  and  the  result  was,  that  he 
was  afterwards  sold  at  Derby,  and  bought  by  an  agent  of  the 
defendant  for  forty-one  pounds,  and  this  action  brought  to  re- 
cover the  difference  between  that  sum  and  the  price  originally 
paid  for  him,  together  with  sundry  expenses. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  Rice,  and  the  parties  connected 
with  the  stables,  deposed  to  the  horse  in  question  having  been 
bought  in  the  country  as  a sound  horse ; and  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  perfectly  sound,  and  free  from  any  thing  like  a thrush,  at 
the  time  of  the  sale. 

As  to  the  first  plea,  however.  Rice  seemed  to  admit  that  he 
had  told  the  plaintiff  on  the  day  of  the  sale  that  the  horse  was 
sound,  so  that  that  was  removed  from  the  consideration  of  the 
jury  by  the  learned  judge. 

On  the  other  plea,  evidence  was  adduced  to  shew,  that  when 
the  horse  reached  the  defendant’s  stables,  after  the  sale  at  Derby, 
though  its  fore  feet  were  in  a very  distressed  state,  yet  that  must 
have  been  produced  by  neglect  after  the  purchase  by  the  plain- 
tiff, as,  within  a week,  he  was  again  sold  by  the  defendant  to  a 
Mr.  Bush,  in  the  country,  as  a sound  horse,  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  guineas,  and  no  complaint  had  ever  been  made  of  him 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  It  was  therefore  contended,  that 
the  lameness  and  disease  then  existing  were  not  the  result  of 
any  long  standing  thrush,  causing  contraction  of  the  hoof  and 
consequent  pressure  on  the  sensitive  part  of  the  “ frog,”  in  which 
case  the  unsoundness  would  be  of  a permanent  character,  but 
that  it  must  have  been  produced  by  improper  “ stopping,”  and 
neglect  in  the  plaintiff’s  stables,  in  which  case  the  “ thrushes” 
were  quite  capable  of  being  obviated  or  removed  by  due  skill  and 
care  in  a few  days,  while  they  might  be  produced  in  as  short  a 
time. 

Mr.  Thesiger  having  replied  at  great  length  on  the  whole 
case,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  disclaim  any  imputation  on 
the  character  of  the  defendant,  Mr.  Baron  Gurney  left  it  to  the 
jury  to  say  whether  the  horse  was  lame,  in  point  of  fact,  on  the 
26th  of  September. 

The  jury,  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  their  verdict,  retired, 
and  remained  locked  up  until  ten  o’clock,  when  they  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff — Damages  £66. 
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[Continued  from  page  120.] 

A rowel  may  be  inserted  under  the  chest,  and  turpentine  may 
be  used  to  foment  the  abdomen  and  fetlock  joints,  and  to  attract 
the  blood  to  the  extremities.  For  the  same  purpose,  ligatures 
may  be  tied  round  the  legs  to  prevent  the  return  of  blood  : diu- 
retics may  be  also  employed  to  determine  the  blood  to  the  kid- 
neys. Mr.  Coleman  has  procured  a superficial  inflammation 
under  the  chest,  in  which  he  has  found  very  great  success,  by 
making  an  incision  through  the  skin  and  inflating  it  with  air. 
And  if  inflammation  was  not  thus  produced,  he  injected  spirits  of 
turpentine. 

It  may  be  inquired,  why  stimulants  are  employed  in  a disease 
where  the  stimulus  is  already  too  strong?  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  stimuli  recommended  are  generally  local,  to  attract  as 
much  blood  as  possible  from  the  diseased  part,  while  the  gene- 
ral stimulus  is  lowered  by  bleeding.  All  medicines  which  act 
on  a general  scale  of  excitement,  as  cordials  or  purgatives,  are 
absolutely  forbidden ; and  although  diuretics  may,  in  a small 
degree,  increase  the  general  stimulus,  yet  the  good  effects  are 
more  conspicuous  from  the  quantity  of  blood  attracted  to  the 
kidneys. 

The  pleura  is  a membrane  which  covers  the  lungs  and  lines 
the  cavity  of  the  chest.  An  inflammation  of  this  membrane  is 
treated  by  authors  as  a separate  disease ; but  as  the  cause,  symp- 
toms, and  cure,  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  it  needs  no  further  explanation. 

Another  disease  to  which  the  lungs  are  subject  is  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  air-cells,  generally  termed  thick  wind.  It  frequently 
takes  place  after  some  slight  inflammation  or  violent  exercise,  by 
which  a quantity  of  coagulable  lymph  is  forced  from  the  smail 
mouths  of  the  arteries  terminating  on  the  surface  of  the  air-cells, 
which,  coagulating,  prevents  the  admission  of  air.  If  this  ob- 
struction is  of  an  extensive  nature,  the  lungs  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  scirrhus. 

The  symptoms  of  this  complaint  are  so  common,  that  a mis- 
take can  seldom  occur.  One  of  the  principles  which  distinguishes 
it  from  a broken  wind,  is  an  equal  difficulty  in  inhaling  and  ex- 
haling the  breath,  which  is  not  the  case  in  broken  wind. 

If  this  complaint  is  attended  to  in  its  recent  state,  a cure  may 
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be  expected,  which  is  very  difficult  after  it  has  continued  some 
time.  If  the  horse  is  in  full  condition,  take  four  or  five  quarts 
of  blood  from  a large  orifice,  which  may  be  followed  by  a purge, 
to  empty  the  intestinal  canal.  This  will  relieve  the  diaphragm 
or  midriff  from  pressure,  and  thereby  afford  more  room  for  the 
obstructed  lungs  ; and,  in  order  to  assist  this,  his  food  should  be 
lessened  in  quantity,  and  increased  in  quality.  His  water  must 
be  given  in  small  quantities,  not  exceeding  a gallon  at  one  time, 
but  may  be  repeated  three  or-  even  four  times  a-day  if  necessary, 
as  the  course  of  medicine  recommended  may,  perhaps,  increase 
the  animal’s  thirst. 

The  physic  may  be  as  follows  : — 

Take  of  aloes  one  ounce,  calomel  one  drachm,  oil  of  aniseed 
or  mint  twenty  drops;  soft  soap  sufficient  to  soften  it  to  a mass. 

If  this  medicine  does  not  operate  in  forty-eight  hours,  it  may 
be  repeated.  After  it  operates,  one  of  the  following  bolusses  may 
be  given  twice  a-day  for  a month  or  six  weeks : — 

Take  of  gum  ammoniacum  twelve  ounces,  myrrh  four  ounces, 
powder  of  squills  one  ounce,  vinegar  of  squills  or  turpentine 
sufficient  to  soften  to  a mass,  and  divide  into  twenty-four 
bolusses. 

If  gum  ammoniacum.  or  myrrh  cannot  be  procured,  yellow 
resin  may  be  employed  as  a substitute. 

The  animal  should  not  be  exposed  to  any  current  of  air,  and 
his  exercise  should  be  particularly  attended  to.  At  the  com- 
mencement, gentle  exercise  twice  a-day  may  suffice ; then  a 
gentle  gallop  morning  and  evening  will  be  necessary,  if  the  lungs 
are  not  found  to  be  too  much  oppressed. 

If  the  obstructions  are  not  removed,  the  lymph  will  sometimes 
accumulate  and  burst  the  cells.  This  rupture  of  air-vessels  will 
also  proceed  from  violent  exercise,  in  which  the  lungs  are  so  much 
exerted  as  to  rupture  the  air-vessels,  which,  decreasing  in  num- 
ber, increase  in  magnitude.  In  inspiration,  the  air  finding  no 
resistance,  rushes  into  and  fills  the  lungs  in  an  instant ; but,  the 
economy  of  these  cells  being  destroyed,  there  is  not  that  equal 
pressure  in  exhaling,  and  the  animal  is  therefore  very  consider- 
ably longer  in  expelling  it  than  in  the  sound  state  ; while  in  thick 
wind  the  air  enters  the  obstructed  cells  with  difficulty,  and  is 
with  the  same  difficulty  expelled. 

A rupture  of  these  cells  is  better  known  by  the  term  broken 
wind. 

The  only  palliation  this  disease  is  capable  of  receiving  must  be 
confined  to  the  diet,  as  recommended  in  an  obstruction,  or  thick 
wind.  If  the  animal  could  be  kept  on  a pasture  land,  he  would 
be  less  affected  than  at  his  piquet  on  dry  ground. 
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4. — Diseases  of  the  Absorbents. 

Farcy  is  an  inflammation  of  those  lymphatics  which  lie  near 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  seldom  affect  those  that  are  deeply 
seated.  It  is  generally  observed  first  in  the  hollow  of  the 
thighs,  being  the  parts  where  these  vessels  are  most  numerous. 
Thence  it  extends  to  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  head  it  becomes  more  virulent,  and  takes  the  name 
of  glanders. 

The  remote  cause,  I imagine,  must  be  debility,  from  the  tonic 
system,  which  relieves  it.  When  it  is  first  observed  there  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  vessels,  which  appear  like  small  red  buds, 
and  frequently  branch  off  in  bunches  or  clusters  that  are  very 
sore;  they  afterwards  suppurate,  and  become  ulcers,  which,  afford- 
ing a considerable  quantity  of  purulent  matter,  is  absorbed  in  the 
system,  and  produces  ulcers  in  other  parts.  The  nose  and  lips 
will  frequently  swell,  and  become  very  painful,  from  the  nume- 
rous small  absorbents  in  those  parts,  which  also  become  inflamed. 

It  is  possible  that  a loss  of  tone  in  these  vessels  is  the  first  process 
towards  this  disease ; obstruction  is  the  consequence  of  debility, 
and  inflammation  is  the  effect  of  obstruction.  This  last  is,  pro- 
bably, the  state  they  are  observed  in  when  they  assume  the 
form  of  red  pimples,  after  which  the  obstructed  fluid  corrupts, 
and  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  contiguous  parts,  and  they 
become  ulcers.  The  small  intervals  between  each  valve  are  the 
spots  inflamed,  which  accounts  for  their  appearing  in  bunches. 

What  supports  this  opinion  is,  the  animal  being  more  liable 
to  this  disease  after  long  and  severe  exercise,  or  an  active  cam- 
paign, while  it  seldom  attacks  horses  that  are  kept  in  regular 
exercise.  During  violent  exertion  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
action  of  the  vessels  is  increased  throughout  the  system,  and 
always  after  increased  action  a proportionate  debility  ensues. 
During  action  these  vessels  are  particularly  affected  by  the  mus- 
cular friction,  and  if  this  continues  for  a length  of  time,  parti- 
cularly if  the  animal  be  of  a lax  habit,  the  vessels  lose  their  tone, 
and  they  can  no  longer  propel  the  fluid  they  circulate,  and  ob- 
struction, & c.  ensues. 

The  contagious  power  of  this  disease,  1 believe,  is  not  at  all 
accounted  for.  Whether  these  ulcers  are  of  a putrid  kind,  which 
is  very  probable,  or  whether  contagion  is  a property  of  ulcers  of 
the  lymphatics,  is  not  known ; but  I believe  the  contagion  is  far 
from  being  so  powerful  as  is  generally  imagined.  I must  here 
remark,  that  many  cases  which  are  termed  farcy  by  the  natives, 
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are  merely  small  superficial  pustules,  or  ulcers,  proceeding  from 
poverty  of  blood,  and  by  no  means  seated  in  the  lymphatics. 
They  are  generally  the  result  of  an  impoverished  treatment, 
for  poverty  is  the  usual  mode  of  treating  almost  every  disease. 
As  the  major  part  of  diseases  arise  from  poverty  of  blood,  it 
will  not  excite  our  surprise  if  nasty,  low,  itchy  ulcers  follow, 
that  are  best  removed  by  stimulant  applications,  and  a nou- 
rishing cordial  diet,  with  regular  exercise. 

In  the  section  on  general  diseases,  it  was  remarked  that,  when 
stimulants  had  been  used  to  excess,  debility  and  languor  was 
the  consequence,  and  a still  stronger  stimulus  was  required  to 
rouse  the  languid  powers;  thus,  farcy  being  the  immediate  effect 
of  exhaustion,  a very  diffusible  stimulating  plan  of  cure  must  be 
employed. 

The  ulcers  may  be  fired  with  a hot  iron,  which  will  increase 
the  action  of  the  absorbents  in  the  corresponding  branches  to 
carry  off  the  obstructed  fluid.  In  this  country  I have  never 
known  the  following  application  to  fail : — Take  of  oil  of  vitriol 
one  part,  of  turpentine  and  tar  each  two  parts,  with  which  the 
spots  may  be  touched  twice  a-day ; and,  if  ulcers  exist,  tow  may 
be  dipped  in  the  mixture,  and  pressed  pretty  forcibly  into  them, 
and  left  until  they  drop  out.  Or  the  following  solution  may  be 
used  : — Take  of  corrosive  sublimate  finely  powdered  one  drachm, 
spirits  of  wine  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  then  add  of  turpentine 
and  water  each  half  a pint.  A strong  exciting  course  of  medicine 
should  also  be  employed  internally.  Ponies  in  high  condition, 
with  a loaded  circulation,  and  leading  an  inactive  life,  will  be 
also  liable  to  this  disease.  The  cure  is,  however,  similar.  A 
loaded  circulation,  oppressing  and  exhausting  the  heart  and  ves- 
sels, produces  general  debility  equal  to  over  exercise.  The  only 
difference  required  in  the  treatment  will  be,  that,  in  cases  pro- 
ceeding from  inactivity  and  oppressed  circulation,  the  animal 
should  lose  from  four  to  five  quarts  of  blood,  and  a purge  may 
succeed  it.  The  quantity  of  his  food  may  be  rather  lessened,  but 
by  no  means  in  quality ; after  which,  his  treatment  maybe,  both 
as  to  external  and  internal  applications,  the  same  as  in  the  farcy 
of  the  first  description. 

One  of  the  following  exciting  bolusses  may  be  given  every  four 
days  : — Take  of  yellow  resin  twelve  ounces,  Venice  turpen- 
tine four  ounces,  camphor  three  ounces,  spirits  of  turpentine  or 
brandy  sufficient  to  make  into  a mass,  which  divide  into  twelve 
bolusses. 

In  the  intervening  days,  one  of  the  following  tonic  bolusses 
may  be  given  morning  and  night: — Take  of  opium  two  ounces, 
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camphor  one  ounce,  blue  vitriol  half  an  ounce,  oil  of  aniseed 
or  mint  one  ounce,  soft  soap  sufficient  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a 
mass,  which  divide  into  twelve  bolusses. 

The  exercise  should  be  particularly  attended  to,  and  must  be 
regulated  according  to  the  strength  of  the  animal  and  what  he 
has  been  accustomed  to.  If  in  high  condition,  trotting  exercise 
three  or  four  miles  twice  a-day  will  be  useful ; if  poor  and  low, 
a shorter  distance  of  walking  exercise  will  suffice. 

This  disease  frequently  terminates  in  what  is  called  a chronic 
farcy,  which  is  very  favourable  and  very  frequent  in  this  country. 
The  animal  will  perform  his  work  and  enjoy  his  health  as  usual, 
without  any  danger  of  communicating  it  by  infection.  The  only 
remains  will  be  a hardness  about  the  parts  that  have  been  affected, 
conspicuous  to  the  touch  but  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  eye. 

If,  however,  the  disease  should  predominate  (which  I have 
never  known  in  this  country  if  treated  as  above),  it  will  fre- 
quently terminate  in  glanders;  but,  as  this  is  also  frequently 
mistaken,  I shall  treat  it  as  a separate  disease:  previous  to 
which  I shall  describe  a very  common  disease  or  complaint, 
known  by  the  name  of  water-farcy,  in  opposition  to  the  former, 
which  is  termed  farcy-bud. 

The  water-farcy  generally  pursues  the  same  course  as  the 
former,  making  its  first  appearance  in  the  course  of  the  absorb- 
ents along  the  abdomen  and  down  the  thighs. 

1 have  reason  to  believe  that  this  disease  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  former,  as  to  remote  causes,  differing  only,  perhaps,  in 
one  effect.  The  lymphatics  obstruct  and  rupture  in  the  farcy- 
bud,  while  in  the  water-farcy  a total  debility  prevails,  and  they 
are  deprived  of  the  power  of  taking  up  the  deposited  fluid  : and 
an  accumulation  or  partial  dropsy  ensues,  which  is  observed  in 
the  tumours,  which  become  of  considerable  extent,  and  contain  a 
colourless  fluid  as  in  dropsy. 

This  disease  is  removed  by  the  same  mode  of  treatment  re- 
commended in  the  former,  with  this  exception,  that  bleeding  must 
on  no  account  be  permitted  ; and  if  the  animal  is  in  condition,  a 
brisk  dose  of  physic  may  be  substituted*,  as  aloes  eight  drachms, 
calomel  one  drachm  and  a half,  oil  of  mint  or  aniseed  thirty’drops, 
syrup  or  soft  soap  sufficient  to  form  into  a bolus. 

* I believe  that  sudden  transitions  in  the  climate  may  also  produce  this 
disease.  By  accounts  I have  received  from  a regiment  of  cavalry  in  Bengal, 
I am  informed  that  the  rainy  season  is  generally  accompanied  by  a dozen  or 
more  farcied  subjects.  Great  inconvenience  is  also  stated  to  arise  from  the 
innumerable  flies  attacking  the  sores  ; but  this,  I should  imagine,  would  be 
done  away  by  covering  the  ulcers  with  the  unguent  recommended  in  the 
farcy-bud. 
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The  external  applications  must  also  be  more  fluid,  as  in  this 
case  there  are  seldom  any  open  sores;  with  this  intention,  any  of 
the  following  liniments  may  be  applied  once  or  twice  a-day  : — 
Take  of  Spanish  flies  powdered  one  ounce,  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine one  pint — mix  for  use  ; or. 

Spirit  of  wine  one  pint,  camphor  one  ounce,  corrosive  subli- 
mate one  drachm — mix  for  use  ; or, 

Vinegar  one  pint,  white  vitriol  and  crude  salt  of  ammoniac  of 
each  half  an  ounce — dissolve  them. 

[To  be  continued.] 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  LEFT  VALVE  OF  THE  HEART 
IN  A BITCH. 

By  M.  Leblanc. 

The  more  my  researches  into  the  diseases  of  the  heart  increase, 
the  more  am  I convinced  that  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  quadrupeds.  Two  among  the  cases  which  have  lately 
come  under  my  notice  have  appeared  to  me  to  offer  points  of 
considerable  interest.  I will  briefly  relate  the  history  of  them. 

A black  pointer  of  the  Scotch  breed,  belonging  to  M.  B., 
although  having,  by  reason  of  her  excellent  condition,  every  ap- 
pearance of  good  health,  was  often  ill,  especially  after  running 
fast.  She  frequently  fell  into  a fit  after  having  run  a little  way, 
and  sometimes  even  after  playing  in  the  yard.  I saw  her  several 
times  in  1841,  and  bled  her  after  some  of  these  fits.  When  I 
examined  her,  I could  plainly  perceive  considerable  and  violent 
spasmodic  motion  of  the  heart.  The  sounds  of  the  beating  of 
the  heart  were  irregular  and  convulsive. 

In  1842,  the  bitch  remained  in  my  infirmary  from  the  3d  of 
May  to  the  24th  of  June,  in  order  to  be  cured  of  an  attack  of 
mange.  During  her  stay  in  the  hospital  she  again  had  these  fits 
or  swoonings  several  times  repeated.  The  overseer  told  me  that 
these  attacks  almost  always  followed  after  having  been  playing 
with  other  dogs.  She  appeared  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  and 
remained  motionless  for  several  minutes,  her  gums  losing  their 
natural  appearance  and  assuming  a bluish  hue.  After  the  lapse 
of  a few  minutes  she  again  arose  as  if  nothing  had  been  the 
matter. 
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On  the  14th  of  October  she  was  again  returned  to  my  in- 
firmary on  account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  fits.  I 
watched  her  carefully.  The  spasmodic  beatings  of  the  heart  were 
very  violent,  and  the  motion  produced  by  them  was  propagated 
over  the  whole  of  the  body  whenever  the  animal  took  any  consi- 
derable exercise.  I bled  her  twice  in  eight  days,  and  adminis- 
tered several  doses  of  foxglove  to  her.  The  fits  appeared  to  be- 
come less  frequent,  but  on  the  28th  of  October  the  animal  fell 
for  the  last  time,  and  expired  immediately. 

The  post-mortem  examination  was  made  two  hours  after  death. 
The  cavity  of  the  pericardium  contained  a red  clot  of  blood  which 
enveloped  the  whole  of  the  heart ; it  was  thicker  in  the  parts 
which  corresponded  with  the  valve  of  the  heart  and  on  the  left 
ventricle.  Near  the  base  of  the  left  valve  of  the  heart,  on  the 
external  part  of  that  viscus  was  an  irregular  rent  two  inches  long. 
It  crossed  the  wall  of  the  valve  of  the  heart,  which  was  very  thin 
in  this  place.  The  size  of  the  heart  was  very  small  considering 
the  height  and  bulk  of  the  dog.  The  walls  of  the  ventricles,  and 
particularly  of  the  left  ventricle,  were  very  thick.  The  cavity  of 
the  left  ventricle  was  very  small.  There  was  evidently  a concen- 
tric hypertrophy  of  these  ventricles*.  The  left  valve  of  the  heart 
was  of  great  size  and  the  heart  of  very  small  dimensions,  at  least 
relative  to  the  surfaces. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  valve  of  the  heart 
had  evidently  been  an  increase  of  circulation,  brought  on  by  an 
increase  of  exercise,  but  the  remote  cause  consisted  in  the  re- 
markable thinness  of  the  walls  of  the  valve  of  the  heart.  This 
case  is  remarkable  in  more  than  one  respect:  first,  because 
examples  of  rupture  of  the  valve  of  the  heart  are  very  rare  ; and, 
secondly,  because  this  rupture  had  its  seat  in  the  left  valve  of  the 
heart,  while  usually,  in  both  the  human  being  and  the  quadruped, 
it  takes  place  in  the  right,  and  this,  without  doubt,  because  the 
walls  of  that  valve  actually  are  thinner. 

* In  1840,  I published  an  abridgment  of  my  researches  respecting  the 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  I gave  several  examples  of  the  normal  proportions 
of  the  heart  among  horses  and  dogs. 
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SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  LEGAL 
PROJECT  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHAMBER  OF  PEERS, 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  A CHANGE  IN  THE  POSITION 
OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

By  M.  Renault,  Director  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  School 

at  Alfort . 

[It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  we  solicit  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  memorial.  They  will  pardon  its  length,  and 
join  with  us  in  the  heartfelt  wish  that  the  French  veterinary 
surgeon  may  at  length  occupy  that  rank  in  society  to  which 
he  has  an  undoubted  claim. — Edit.] 


The  project  of  a law,  relative  to  the  amount  of  the  pay  to 
be  received  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  on  his  retirement  from 
actual  service,  and  the  rank  which  he  shall  be  permitted  to  claim, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  will  shortly 
be  discussed  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

Enabled  by  my  situation  in  our  schools  to  comprehend  all 
the  reasons  and  the  bearing  of  this  project ; having  long  la- 
mented the  serious  inconveniences  which  result  to  the  army  from 
the  actual  position  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  ; being  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  and  the  necessity,  with  reference  to  our 
cavalry,  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  government ; I have 
thought  it  my  duty  and  connected  with  the  interest  of  my  coun- 
try and  of  the  useful  men  that  issue  from  our  schools,  to  submit 
briefly  to  the  Chamber  some  considerations  which  may  induce  it 
to  modify  the  opinion  that  it  seems  to  have  formed  respecting 
the  measures  that  have  been  brought  before  it.  I am  the  more 
incited  to  this,  if  I am  rightly  informed  that  the  principal  object 
of  the  project,  already  so  seriously  modified  by  the  commission, 
will  probably  be  farther  attacked  by  some  honourable  peers,  to 
whose  opinion  their  high  military  position  and  incontestable  merit 
will  give  great  weight  in  this  question. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  legitimate  and  powerful  authority  of  the 
eminent  men  whose  opinion  l am  about  to  combat,  I shall 
oppose  another  still  more  powerful  and  more  legitimate, 
namely,  that  of  reason,  of  justice,  and  the  common  interest  of 
our  country.  The  Chamber  to  whose  understanding  and  unim- 
peached impartiality  I address  myself  will  determine  whether  I 
am  wrong. 

If  there  is  a fact  incontestable  and  unfortunate,  it  is  the  fre- 
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quency  of  the  diseases  which  prevail  among  the  horses  of  our 
regiments,  and  the  frightful  mortality  by  which  they  are  deci- 
mated. Every  year  our  losses  of  this  kind,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  millions  of  money  which  they  subtract  from  our  trea- 
sure, compromise  seriously  our  military  situation,  and  most  seri- 
ously weaken  our  cavalry  force.  We  add,  that  this  fact,  already 
sufficiently  serious  in  itself,  acquires  a new  and  fearful  character 
in  the  deficiency  of  our  resources  as  it  respects  the  cavalry,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  to  keep  up  our  remounts.  We,  more  than 
any  other  nation  in  Europe,  should  feel  a deep  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  our  cavalry,  because  we,  more  than  any  other 
country,  have  not  the  means  of  replacing  them. 

Then,  since  our  great  losses,  with  reference  to  our  cavalry, 
are  occasioned  by  the  serious  maladies  that  destroy  the  inhabit- 
ants of  our  barracks,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  object  which  the 
Minister  of  War  should  endeavour  to  accomplish  in  so  unfortunate 
a situation  should  be  to  surround  himself,  and  the  various  recep- 
tacles of  our  troops,  with  the  advice  and  experience  of  persons 
capable  of  recognizing  the  causes  and  preventing  the  occurrence 
of  these  unfortunate  circumstances ; men,  at  least,  who  maybe 
able  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  these  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, by  combatting  them  with  more  discernment. 

Thus  situated,  it  is  evidently  the  duty  of  the  administration  to 
examine  whether  it  has  done  all  that  it  ought  to  have  done,  in 
order  to  bring  and  more  especially  to  attach  to  the  army  vete- 
rinary surgeons  whose  information  and  experience  offer  the  most 
desirable  guarantee  as  to  the  full  discharge  of  their  duty ; whe- 
ther it  has  given  them  a position  in  the  cavalry  service  that  will 
encourage  them  to  do  well,  properly  recompensing  their  services, 
and  at  the  same  time  permitting  them  to  exercise  their  peculiar 
and  desirable  influence  on  the  health  and  general  treatment  of 
the  troops.  The  illustrious  Marshal,  who  at  present  superin- 
tends the  war  department,  has  studied  and  fully  comprehended 
this.  He  is  perfectly  aware  of  that  which  is  essential  to  the 
proper  management  of  the  horse  and  the  duty  of  the  military 
veterinarian  ; and  therefore  he  is  about  to  propose  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Peers  some  highly  useful  observations  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cavalry  service. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  royal  veterinary  schools  in 
1763,  and  during  the  eleven  years  that  followed  this  period,  the 
treatment  of  the  horses  in  different  regiments  was  entrusted  to  the 
farrier-majors,  maitres  marechaux.  It  was  not  until  1774  that 
young  men  began  to  be  sent  to  Alfort,  and  who,  on  their  leaving  the 
school,  began  to  exercise  their  profession  in  the  cavalry  regiments 
under  the  name  of  artistes  veterinaires,  and  by  which  they  con- 
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tinued  to  be  distinguished  until  1813.  An  imperial  decree  then 
established  two  classes  of  veterinarians, — they  who  had  studied  at 
the  schools  only  three  years,  and  to  whom  was  given  the  title  of 
marechaux-veterinaires ; and  they  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
studies  of  a superior  kind,  who  were  compelled  to  remain  at  the 
school  five  years,  and  who  were  called  medecins-veterinaires . 

In  1826  a royal  ordinance,  and  which  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  day,  exacted  four  years  of  study  from  the  pupil,  and 
recognized  but  one  title  for  all  veterinary  men.  Nevertheless, 
they  continued  generally  in  the  cavalry  to  be  designated  by  the 
term  artistes , and  which  has  considerably  injured  the  reputation 
of  these  officers,  by  encouraging  the  ill-founded  supposition  that 
the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  present  day  are  the  same  in  cha- 
racter and  in  rank  as  the  " artistes  veterinaires  of  1795.” 

We  will  now  inquire  whether,  under  all  these  designations,  the 
instruction  underwent  any  change. 

Every  one  knows  what  the  maitres  marechaux  once  were. 
They  were  farriers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  could  scarcely  read 
or  write.  So  late  as  the  year  1813,  it  is  well  known  that,  before 
a student  could  be  admitted,  he  was  examined  as  to  his  capability 
to  read  and  to  write  passably.  A certain  number,  however,  of 
the  better  class  of  students,  after  having  obtained  the  diploma 
of  marechal  velerinaire  at  Lyons,  or  at  Alfort,  were  at  the  end 
of  three  years  admitted  to  study  two  additional  years,  in  order  to 
obtain  that  of  mtdecin-vettrinaire.  With  the  exception  of  these 
and  a few  others,  the  generality  of  those  who  exercised  the  vete- 
rinary art,  although,  perhaps,  a little  better  acquainted  with  the 
medical  art  than  the  old  marechaux-experts , yet  could  only  be 
considered  as  a most  illiterate  class  of  men. 

If  to  this  we  add,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  men,  when  in 
the  exercise  of  their  profession,  retained,  to  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  gross  habits  which,  from  the  want  of  a good  education, 
they  had  contracted  in  their  youth,  it  will  be  readily  compre- 
hended that  they,  on  the  one  hand,  were  annoyed  by  the  hauteur 
with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  officers  of  their  corps ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  in  the  actual  improvement  of  the 
veterinary  art  the  government  did  not  think  it  requisite  either  to 
ameliorate  their  position  or  to  elevate  their  rank. 

The  royal  ordon nance  of  1826  terminated  to  a considerable 
degree  their  state  of  degradation.  It  is  true,  the  conditions  of 
their  being  admitted  into  the  cavalry  service  were  appa- 
rently unchanged,  but  the  pupils  were  compelled  to  carry  to 
the  school  a degree  of  knowledge  far  superior  to  that  which 
had  been  previously  required.  In  fact,  two  degrees  of  in- 
struction were  created  at  Alfort  by  the  decree  of  1813,  The 
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instruction  given  to  the  pupils  was  now  to  comprise  the 
various  courses  which,  under  the  decree  of  1813,  composed 
the  two  classes  of  instruction.  This  was  effected  by  hence- 
forth giving  to  all  the  pupils  that  complete  medical  instruc- 
tion which,  under  the  ancient  regime,  was  reserved  for  those 
selected  pupils  alone  who  were  admitted  to  the  course  of  veteri- 
nary medicine,  and  by  augmenting  the  depth  and  extent  of  their 
studies,  and  requiring  of  them  a degree  of  intelligence  which  could 
only  be  prepared  and  developed  by  far  higher  previous  instruc- 
tion than  had  formerly  been  considered  as  sufficient.  This  was 
highly  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  in  the  rulesof  admission, — 
that  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  French 
language  correctly  in  order  to  go  through  courses  of  instruction 
taught  at  our  schools  with  success.  The  proof  that  such  is  not 
the  case  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  out  of  949  young  men  ad- 
mitted into  the  Alfort  school  during  the  fourteen  years  which 
followed  the  putting  in  force  of  the  ordonnance  of  1826  and  the 
uniting  of  the  conditions  of  capacity  required  by  the  prospectus, 
532  only,  viz.  but  little  more  than  the  half  of  them,  succeeding 
in  passing  through  their  various  studies  and  obtaining  a veteri*- 
nary  diploma.  Thus,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  greater  part  of 
the  young  men  who  have  been  intended  for  the  college. at  Alfort 
have  comprehended  the  necessity  of  preparing  themselves,  either 
by  pursuing  a primary  course  of  superior  instruction,  or  by  going 
through  the  whole,  or  a portion  of  their  classical  studies.  For 
example,  the  following  are  the  statistics  of  forty  military  pupils 
at  present  at  the  school,  at  least  as  concerns  the  studies  which 
they  had  gone  through  previously  to  entering  this  establishment. 

Two  are  bachelors  of  arts. 

Two  have  a philosophical  certificate. 

Five  have  terminated  their  rhetoric. 

Eight  have  taken  a second  or  a third  degree  in  the  royal  colleges. 

Seven  have  taken  a fourth  degree. 

Twelve  have  gone  through  special  courses  of  French,  mathe- 
matics, geography,  and  history. 

Four  only  possess  simply  the  knowledge  absolutely  required 
by  the  rules  of  admission. 

This  is  the  exact  state  of  things  as  regards  the  extent  of  the 
first  instruction  among  the  pupils  of  the  Alfort  school.  This 
explains  the  obstinate  opposition  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
elevation  to  rank  of  military  veterinary  surgeons,  which  is 
founded  on  these  words, — “ that  it  is  sufficient  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write  the  French  language  correctly  to  enable  a man  to 
become  a veterinary  surgeon.” 

One  word  more  on  medical  studies.  I assert,  and  I do  not 
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fear  being  contradicted  by  any  one ; that  the  same  lectures 
which  are  delivered  at  the  faculty  of  medicine  are  taught  at 
the  present  time  in  our  veterinary  schools.  1 assert,  that  the 
examinations  for  the  granting  of  diplomas  are  quite  as  severe; 
and,  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Medicine!  Is  it  not  one  in 
its  principles  and  rules?  It  is  only  in  the  different  animals 
on  which  we  practise  that  any  difference  occurs.  I will 
ask  every  honest  man  where  is  the  difference,  in  a scientific 
point  of  view,  between  the  human  and  the  veterinary  surgeon  ? 
Is  it  in  the  difficulties  of  the  practice?  Is  it  not  necessary  to 
have  an  equal  capacity  to  apply  usefully  the  theorical  knowledge 
of  medicine  to  the  treatment  of  man  and  of  the  quadruped?  It 
is  evident,  to  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  all  well  informed 
veterinary  surgeons  have  a scientific  value  almost  or  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  human  surgeon.  It  is  plain  that  their  profession, 
which  was  formerly  practised  by  farriers,  as  that  of  surgeons 
was  once  conducted  by  barbers,  constitutes  at  the  present  time  a 
very  different  thing.  The  Honourable  M.  Bertin  de  Vause,  the 
sole  orator  who  opposed  the  project  of  Government  at  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  this  him- 
self from  the  tribunal. 

Our  art  has  not  remained  and  will  not  remain  stationary. 
The  veterinary  surgeon,  as  his  skill  became  developed  and  he 
became  better  known,  has  gained  progressively  in  the  consider- 
ation, confidence,  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  For  a very 
considerable  period  they  have  had  access  to  the  learned  societies 
found  in  every  department.  Many  among  them  occupy  distin- 
guished places  in  the  agricultural  societies,  and  in  agricultural 
meetings,  and  many  of  them  are  continuing  to  receive  and  to 
exercise  certain  honourable  missions  with  reference  to  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  and  the  arts,  in  every  department  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Often,  likewise,  they  are  summoned  to  the  bench  to 
arbitrate  respecting  various  questions  relating  to  their  art,  and, 
generally,  the  magistrates  have  had  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  assistance  they  have  received. 

Such  facts  bear  sufficient  testimony  to  the  consideration  in 
which  veterinary  medicine  is  held  at  the  present  day.  But  what 
proves  still  more  decidedly  the  honourable  rank  that  it  occupies 
in  the  scientific  world  is,  that  it  was  not  long  before  the  Royal 
Institution  counted  among  its  members  two  Professors  from  the 
Alfort  School  (Yvart  and  Huzard).  These  were  soon  increased  to 
five,  and  then  to  six,  a convincing  proof  of  the  increasing  regard 
in  which  they  were  held.  Two  years  ago,  Barthelemy,  a vete- 
rinary surgeon,  was  voted  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Institute  by 
an  immense  majority  of  votes. 
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Lastly,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  add  as  a last  example  among 
many  others,  and  of  as  much  weight — a veterinary  commission 
having  been  created  some  years  since,  several  illustrious  members 
of  the  Institution  had  solicited  and  obtained  the  privilege  to  be 
of  the  number,  and  they  have  not  considered  it  as  beneath  their 
rank  to  find  themselves  associated  with  veterinary  surgeons. 
They  have  occupied  themselves,  without  blushing,  with  works 
which,  to  the  eyes  of  certain  officers,  would  appear  degrading 
to  many  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment. 

This  is  not  all : the  well-informed  veterinary  surgeon  is  not 
only  respected  and  honoured,  as  just  stated,  in  his  civil  career, 
but  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  shew  that,  with  due  zeal  and  evi- 
dent good  conduct,  he  will,  ere  long,  find  himself  advantageously 
situated,  and  will  probably  obtain  independence,  while  often  a 
pension  is  allowed  them  in  their  old  age. 

Thus,  honours,  ease,  and  consideration  may  be  the  reward  of 
every  practitioner  who  gives  this  direction  to  his  studies  and  his 
practice. 

The  perspective  is  the  same  in  the  military  and  civil  career  of 
the  man.  His  position,  and  the  consideration  that  is  granted 
him,  are  ensured  by  the  development  of  his  knowledge,  and  of 
the  increase  of  his  personal  value. 

Before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  schools,  the 
management  of  the  horse  was  practised  in  regiments  by  the 
master  farriers  without  any  instruction,  and  not  exceeding  the 
rank  of  quarter-master.  At  present,  when  veterinary  medicine 
is  making  such  progress,  and  accomplishing  such  revolutions — 
when  long  preliminary  and  peculiar  studies  are  necessary  to  prove 
their  ability  to  obtain  their  diploma  at  Alfort,  veterinary  sur- 
geons are  still  strangely  classed  with  quarter-masters.  The  men  of 
science  and  of  a liberal  profession  continue  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  the  acting  workmen.  They  rank  with  the  master  tailor , 
the  master  boot  maker , and  the  master  saddler  of  the  regiment. 
Whatever  be  their  learning,  their  zeal,  their  good  conduct,  and 
the  services  which  they  can  render,  they  always  remain  sub- 
officers. That  is  their  invariable  position.  It  is  their  only  hope. 
It  is,  so  far  as  their  regimental  prospects  go,  the  only  encourage- 
ment given  them. 

The  result  of  this  is  easily  to  be  foreseen:  the  moment  they 
imagined  that  they  were  above  their  situation  they  began  to 
complain — at  first  to  their  officers — then  to  the  superior  adminis- 
tration— then  to  the  general  inspectors — then  to  the  Chambers, 
who  occasionally  have  listened  favourably  to  their  complaints  : 
but,  finally,  seeing  that,  notwithstanding  the  consent  of  the 
Chambers,  their  position  did  not  change,  they  began  to  act  a 
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more  decided  part.  They  avoid  this  species  of  injustice,  and 
many  of  them  end  by  forsaking  their  regiments.  This  can  easily 
be  conceived.  Having  to  choose  between  the  civil  practice  of  their 
profession,  which  offers  them  at  the  same  time  ease  and  sure  con- 
sideration, and  that  of  their  regiments,  where  they  find  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  and  where,  besides  the  absurd  regulations 
degrading  them  even  in  the  performance  of  their  professional 
career — superiors  who  are  ignorant  of  their  science — veterinary 
surgeons,  who  are  careless  of  what  becomes  of  them,  do  not  long 
hesitate  what  to  do.  If  they  belong  to  the  army  they  are  soon 
tempted  to  forsake  it.  They  then  begin  to  do  well ; or,  if  they 
do  not  belong  to  it,  they  avoid  engaging  themselves,  and  they 
do  better  still.  Such  is,  at  this  time,  the  strange  embarassment 
in  the  administration  of  war,  that  at  the  same  moment  that  we 
see  the  loss  of  our  horses  rapidly  increasing  everyday,  we  also  see 
those  abandoning  them  who  are  the  most  capable  of  lending  them 
an  efficacious  help  for  the  prevention  or  the  remedy  of  the  evil. 

I know  very  well  that,  should  the  state  of  things  which  I am 
now  describing  remain  the  same,  some  zealous  and  worthy  young 
veterinary  surgeons  will  follow  the  course  that  others  have  done, 
and  attach  themselves  to  the  army  at  some  time  or  other;  but 
in  what  circumstance,  and  with  what  hope  or  profit? 

Some  engage  themselves  with  the  hope  that,  by  the  time  they 
have  attained  a more  mature  age,  they  will  have  learned  the 
practice  of  a regiment;  others,  because  they  belong  to  poor  fami- 
lies and  calculate  on  being  selected  as  military  pupils,  and  pursue 
their  studies  and  be  kept  at  the  school  at  the  expense  of  the 
minister  of  war.  But  when  the  first  have  attained  the  age  that 
they  waited  for,  and  when  the  second  have  finished  their  studies 
and  accomplished  the  five  years  of  service  that  they  owed  in  re- 
turn to  the  state,  both  hasten  to  quit  a career  which  offers  them 
nothing  for  the  present  and  nothing  for  the  future.  Thus  the 
army,  after  having  been  at  the  expense  of  their  education,  and  after 
having  suffered  from  the  inevitable  errors  of  their  first  trials  in 
practice,  see  themselves  abandoned  precisely  at  the  moment 
when,  by  the  experience  that  they  may  have  acquired,  they 
should  have  begun  to  be  truly  useful,  and  to  repay  their  country 
for  the  shelter  and  support  they  have  received. 

Suppose  it  to  happen,  that  some  laborious  and  enlightened  men, 
forgetful  of  their  own  interests,  as  there  are  some  among  men  of 
science,  who  have  consented  to  remain  in  the  regiment,  and  to 
serve  it  with  zeal,  would  it  not  be  shameful  to  class  men  so  de- 
voted and  so  useful  with  the  workmen  of  the  regiment  1 Would 
it  not  be  revolting  injustice  1 

[To  be  continued.] 
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LECTURES  ON  HORSES. 

By  William  PerCIVALL,  M.R.C.S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon , 
First  Life  Guards. 


THE  HAUNCH  AND  THIGH. 

THE  divisions  of  the  hind  extremity  are,  the  quarter , buttock 
or  haunch,  the  thigh,  the  cannon  or  leg,  the  pastern,  the  coronet, 
and  the  foot : the  joints  connecting  these  parts  to  each  other  being, 
the  hip  joint  or  round-bone  joint,  the  stifle  joint,  the  hock  joint,  the 
fetlock  joint,  the  pastern  joint,  the  navicular  joint,  and  the  coffin 
joint. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  skeleton  and  consider  the  bones 
of  the  hind  extremity  in  reference  to  the  parts  denominated  “ thigh” 
and  “ leg”  in  the  living  animal,  we  find  the  same  discrepancy  pre- 
vailing as  was  noticed  on  a former  occasion  in  regard  to  the  fore 
extremity.  The  os  femoris,  so  named  by  anatomists,  because  it 
corresponds  to  what,  in  the  human  skeleton,  is  the  true  thigh-bone 
— in  the  quadruped  becomes  an  os  ischii,  or  haunch  bone  ; while 
the  tibia  and  fibula — the  bones  of  our  leg — appear  in  the  horse 
as  ossa  femoris  or  thigh  bones.  Pursuing  this  analogical  investiga- 
tion, we  discover  the  heel  of  man  to  be  converted  into  the  hock  of 
the  horse  ; and  the  bones  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  by  union,  con- 
solidation, and  great  additional  length  and  development,  to  be  made, 
in  four-footed  animals,  into  legs,  pasterns,  and  feet.  Man,  being 
the  peculiar  object  of  the  anatomist’s  study,  the  prototype  of  all 
his  other  inquiries,  the  standard  to  which  all  his  comparisons  are 
referred,  we  need  feel  no  surprise  that  the  bones  of  the  parts  we 
are  engaged  in  considering  should  have  received  names,  according 
to  horsemen’s  views,  so  inapplicable  to  them.  To  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  or  mistake,  however,  we  must  continue  these 
appellations;  we  must  still  call  that  bone  which,  in  the  living 
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horse,  constitutes  part  of  the  haunch,  os  femoris,  and  that  which 
really  forms  the  thigh,  the  tibia. 

The  appellations,  quarter,  buttock , and  haunch,  appear  syno- 
nymous : at  least  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  distinctions  they  admit 
of,  or  to  define  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Haunch  or 
hanch  is  a French  word,  used  to  denote  cette  partie  du  corps  ou 
Vimpoita  la  cuipe  : by  us  it  is  often  used  for  buttock  and  thigh 
combined.  Shakspeare,  in  his  Henry  the  Fourth,  has  used  the 
word  in  a sense  and  with  a force  of  expression  peculiar  to  him- 
self alone  : 

“ Thou  art  a summer  bird, 

Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.” 

When  we  say  a horse  has  “ fine  haunches,”  we  mean  to  include 
his  thighs  and  buttocks  : the  thigh  of  the  horse  indicating  the  part 
of  the  limb  extending  from  the  stifle  to  the  hock. 

The  OS  FEMORIS,  the  lower  haunch-bone  of  the  quadruped,  is 
similar  in  its  shape  and  relations  to  the  same  bone  in  the  human 
frame,  but  is,  in  a remarkable  degree,  a short  bone ; whereas,  in 
man,  it  is  the  longest  bone  in  the  body,  long  thighs  enabling  us  to 
take  long  steps,  affording  increased  space  for  muscle,  and  giving 
us  peculiar  advantages  on  horseback.  Long  thighs  are  likewise 
advantageous  for  quadrupeds ; but  in  them,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  the  os  femoris  constitutes  no  part  of  the  thigh.  Though 
articulated  by  means  of  a ball-and-socket  joint  with  the  pelvis 
above  it,  and  by  a condyloid  or  hinge-formed  joint  with  the  tibia 
(the  true  thigh-bone  of  the  horse)  below  it,  the  same  as  in  man, 
still  it  is  wonderfully  short ; at  the  same  time,  it  is  certainly  the 
strongest  bone  in  the  body,  on  account  of  this  shortness  being 
combined  with  extraordinary  development  of  its  shaft  and  ex- 
tremities. Had  Sampson  armed  himself  with  this  haunch-bone 
instead  of  with  the  jaw  of  an  ass,  he  would  have  found  his  weapon 
for  combatting  the  Philistines  a greatly  more  efficient  one. 

Any  disproportionate  length  of  this  bone  in  the  horse  would  have 
thrown  the  stifle  too  low  down,  out  of  its  natural  and  proper  situation, 
which  is  on  a level  with  the  inferior  line  of  the  body  and  with  the 
elbow,  the  joint  in  the  fore  extremity  to  which  the  stifle  corresponds : 
the  only  augmentation  in  length  the  bone  admits  of  being  that 
which  it  derives  from  straightness  in  the  quarters,  or  the  least 
possible  declination  in  the  position  of  the  pelvis.  The  straight  and 
lengthy  quarter,  therefore,  it  is  which  has — providing  the  depth 
of  the  carcass  be  undiminished — the  greatest  length  of  round  bone ; 
the  short  and  drooping  quarter,  the  least.  Here  presents  itself 
another  instance  to  shew  that,  when  stride  or  speed  is  required, 
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length  is  given  : a horse  with  long  femoral  bones  will  be  enabled 
in  action  to  throw  his  hind  feet  farther  forward  than  another  with 
short  ones ; that  motion  in  the  hip-joint  which  will  advance  the 
short  bone  as  equal  to  three  will  project  the  long  one  as  equal  to 
four. 

I said  the  hip-joint  was  of  the  ball  and-socket  character,  and 
therefore  it  possesses,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  a rotatory  mo- 
tion. Through  its  means  it  is  that  the  animal  has  the  power  of 
“ tucking  his  haunches  in,”  or  placing  his  hind  foot  centrically 
underneath  his  body,  in  the  position,  of  all  others,  the  most  effec- 
tive for  the  propulsion  of  the  machine  in  action : unless  from  the 
breadth  and  position  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  connexion  with  it,  and 
conformation  of  the  hind  limbs,  he  derive  this  power  from  the 
hip  joint,  from  no  other  joint,  from  want  of  the  rotatory  power,  can 
such  action  proceed.  It  is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  such 
“ tucking  in”  can  be  produced  by  the  hocks,  they  admitting  but  of 
simple  flexion  and  extension.  Both  the  fore  and  hind  extremities 
derive  what  faculty  of  lateral  and  rotatory  motion  they  possess — 
the  power  of  throwing  the  legs,  and  turning  the  toes  inward  or 
outward  in  action — from  ball-and-socket  joints  : the  fore  extremity 
from  the  shoulder  joint,  the  hind  extremity  from  the  hip  joint. 
There  is  this  important  difference,  however,  in  the  construction  of 
these  correspondent  articulations : the  os  humeri  is  placed  beneath 
the  scapula,  in  such  a situation  that  the  weight  of  the  body  comes 
directly  upon  its  head;  whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  head  or 
articulatory  part  of  the  os  femoris,  instead  of  forming  the  top  of 
the  bone,  being  laterally  placed  at  a right  angle  to  the  shaft  of  the 
bone,  the  weight  is  transmitted,  not  directly  upon  the  os  femoris, 
but  in  an  oblique  or  indirect  line.  One  reason  for  this  appears 
evident,  in  the  different  relations  to  the  body  existing  between  the 
shoulder  and  hip  joints,  the  latter  being  in  immediate  connexion 
with  the  body  itself,  the  former  attached  only  through  the  interven- 
tion of  muscle.  The  lateral  position  of  the  hip  joint  serves,  in  a 
measure,  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  that  elasticity  and  spring 
which  the  shoulder  derives  from  its  muscular  attachments,  to  coun- 
teract or  mitigate  any  shock  or  concussion  the  limb  may  sustain  in 
action,  such  as  from  jumping,  &c.  There  is  another  and  a greater 
advantage,  however,  resulting  from  this  position  of  obliquity.  At 
the  time  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  pressing  with  its  greatest 
force  upon  the  hip  joints,  from  the  pressure  being  sideways  instead 
of  perpendicular,  their  motions  under  the  weight  are,  compara- 
tively, easily  carried  on — the  work  of  progression  is  saved  that 
hinderance  and  difficulty  which  would  have  attended  the  direct 
imposition  of  weight  upon  these  joints,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
friction  and  wear  from  concussion,  the  joints  themselves  must 
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necessarily  have  sustained.  A third  reason  for  placing  the  head 
of  the  os  femoris  in  an  angular  position,  and  setting  it  off  from  the 
shaft  or  body  of  the  bone  by  means  of  a neck — for  so  the  inter- 
vening portion  of  bone  is  called — is,  that  the  joints  might  possess 
an  enlarged  sphere  of  motion.  In  the  fore  extremity,  the  scalpula 
itself  being  a moveable  bone,  the  humerus  did  not  require  this ; 
but  in  the  hind,  the  pelvis  being  a fixture  to  the  trunk,  it  was 
necessary  to  confer  as  much  mobility  upon  the  hip  joint  as  was 
compatible  with  the  strength  required  in  it,  to  carry  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  to  guard  against  any  risk  of  dislocation.  Had  any- 
thing like  the  force  resulting  from  weight  and  action  been  in 
operation  in  the  fore  extremity  the  same  as  in  the  hind,  the 
shoulder  joint  could  never  have  admitted  of  the  loose  and  super- 
ficial construction  it  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  motion,  enjoys.  It 
must  have  been  furnished  with  the  deep  socket,  and  complete  re- 
ception of  the  ball  into  it,  which  we  observe  in  the  articulation  now 
under  our  consideration. 

A beautiful  contrivance,  however,  in  defence  of  dislocation, 
whether  it  be  likely  to  happen  from  the  extensive  motion  enjoyed 
by  the  hip  joint,  or  from  the  resistance  it  opposes  to  the  force  of 
the  weight  and  shocks  it  receives,  is  the  round  ligament,  as  it  has 
been  named ; a ligament  or  round  cord,  characteristically  short 
and  strong,  one  end  of  which  is  affixed  to  the  centre  of  the  spherical 
head  of  the  os  femoris,  while  its  other  end  is  rooted  into  the  floor 
of  the  socket  in  which  that  head  plays : thus  in  nowise  interfering 
with  the  revolutions  and  turnings  of  the  ball  within  its  socket — in 
nowise  limiting  or  abridging  the  movements  of  the  hind  limb, 
and  yet  most  effectually,  in  all  those  varied  movements,  preserving 
the  hip  joint  from  dislocation.  By  the  depth  of  the  acetabulum, 
for  so  the  socket  in  the  pelvis  is  called — which  in  the  recent  sub- 
ject is  still  further  deepened  by  an  edging  of  cartilage  or  gristle, 
whose  flexibility  admits  of  all  the  required  latitude  of  motion  ; by 
the  round  ligament ; and  by  the  thick  and  powerful  muscles  by 
which  it  is  on  every  side  invested — is  the  hip  joint  preserved 
from  displacement : indeed,  without  rupture  or  laceration  of  the 
round  ligament  it  is  impossible  for  dislocation  to  take  place. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  os  femoris  is  the  huge  ill- 
shapen  projection  proceeding  from  its  upper  and  posterior  part, 
which  has  got  the  name  of  greater  trochanter , by  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  a process  much  less  in  magnitude  arising  from 
the  body  of  the  bone.  This  protuberant  portion  of  bone  may  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  elbow,  or  a hock,  or  any  other  pro- 
jection whose  use  is  to  serve  as  a lever  of  the  most  favourable 
description,  compatible  with  the  situation  it  is  in  and  to  the  muscles 
attached  to  it.  Into  the  great  trochanter  are  inserted  those 
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powerful  muscles  which  extend  the  haunches  after  they  have  been 
flexed  and  advanced  underneath  the  body,  and  in  this  act  of  exten- 
sion propel  the  machine  forward : no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they 
should  have  been  constructed,  in  respect  to  magnitude  and  posi- 
tion, in  a manner  to  offer  the  greatest  possible  leverage.  When  we 
see  the  quarters  straight  and  lengthy,  and  the  stifles  prominent 
and  jutting  well  forwards,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
trochanters  partake  of  the  increased  length  of  the  femoral  bones  : 
the  reverse  of  this — short  quarters  and  drooping  or  rounded  stifles 
— shewing  that  the  femoral  bones  are  short,  and  their  trochanters 
likewise. 
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By  Mr.  W.  F.  Karkeek,  F.S.,  Truro. 

[ Continued  from  p.  42.  ] 

In  our  last  paper  we  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  common 
received  opinions  respecting  the  original  breed  of  our  island  be™ 
in°;  similar  to  the  white  wild  cattle — the  Bos  Scoticus  of  some 
authors — was  an  erroneous  one.  It  is  our  intention  to  pursue  this 
argument  in  the  present  paper. 

If  we  might  be  allowed  to  draw  any  conclusions  respecting 
the  colour  of  the  aboriginal  breed  from  the  prevailing  colour  by 
which  our  cattle  are  characterized  at  the  present  time,  we  should 
say  that  black  was  more  likely  to  have  been  the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  breed. 

The  black  breed  prevailed  in  Cornwall  about  a century  since, 
and  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the  red 
Devon  kind.  The  cross  of  the  black  cow  with  the  red  bull  some- 
times produced  a brindled  progeny,  and  animals  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  now  frequently  found  in  the  west  of  the  county ; but, 
generally  speaking,  the  N.  Devons,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
short-horns,  prevails  everywhere  here,  although  the  black  muz- 
zle will  sometimes  peep  forth  in  spite  of  the  blood  of  the  sire. 

Throughout  Wales,  again,  the  black  breed  generally  prevail ; 
and  in  the  west  and  north  islands  of  Scotland,  where  they  seemed 
to  have  retained  their  aboriginal  characters,  black  is  also  the 
distinguishing  colour. 

In  Ireland,  also,  the  aboriginal  breed  are  either  black  or  brin- 
dled, with  moderate  length  of  horn ; and  it  is  only  where  they 
have  been  crossed  with  other  breeds  that  white  faces  and  long 
horns  make  their  appearance. 
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We  have  already  alluded  to  the  historical  fact,  that  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Britain  were,  in  early  times,  frequently  overawed 
by  ferocious  invaders,  who  carried  ruin  and  destruction  wherever 
they  went ; and  that,  in  the  retreat  of  the  natives,  they  naturally 
took  with  them  some  portion  of  the  wreck  of  their  property, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  cattle,  which  they  drove  along  with 
them  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  in  this  manner  that  the 
native  breed  were  preserved. 

A Devonshire  breeder  of  N.  Devon  cattle  will  tell  you  that 
their  red  breed  has  existed  the  same  from  time  immemorial,  but 
we  have  our  doubts  of  this.  Polwhele,  in  his  History  of  Devon, 
tells  us  that  a small  breed  of  black  cattle  were  formerly  found  on 
the  moors  between  Hatherleigh  and  Holsworthy,  and  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Honiton ; and,  at  the  present  time,  the  black 
muzzle  will  shew  itself  even  in  the  improved  breed  of  North  De- 
vons, notwithstanding  the  care  and  attention  that  is  paid  in  the 
breeding  of  them.  Thus,  in  despite  of  all  their  care  in  breed- 
ing from  none  but  the  blood-red  kind , as  indicating  the  purity  of 
the  breed , still  it  carries  in  its  blood  some  taint  of  the  aboriginal 
race. 

The  finest  of  the  Devon  breed  shew  white  marks  on  the  udder, 
and  white  running  three  or  four  inches  along  the  belly.  In  the 
south  of  Devon,  where  the  breeders  are  not  so  careful  in  select- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  the  cattle  are  of  a lighter  colour, 
approaching  to  a chestnut  red,  with  marks  of  white  plentifully 
dispersed.  Alterations  of  climate  may  have  had  some  influence  in 
this,  the  south  of  Devon  being  particularly  mild,  and  the  herbage 
far  more  luxuriant:  the  consequences  of  which  are,  that  they  attain 
to  a larger  size.  These  bear,  in  some  respects,  a resemblance  to 
some  French  cattle  which  we  have  seen  ; and  there  is  some  ground 
for  believing,  that  even  the  North  Devon  kind  owe  their  colour 
and  other  excellences  to  a foreign  stock. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  antiquarians  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Dianmonii — the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Devon  and  Cornwall — 
were  the  Belgic  invaders.  Csesar  tells  us  that  when  he  landed 
in  Britain  he  found  the  Belgae  inhabiting  the  sea  coasts  extending 
from  Suffolk  to  Devonshire.  History  gives  us  no  information  as 
to  whether  they  brought  any  of  their  cattle  with  them ; but  we 
should  consider  it  highly  probable  that  they  did  ; and  if  so,  we 
can  easily  account  for  the  red  colour  of  the  Devon  breed.  The 
Sussex  ox  is  of  a deep  chestnut  red,  with  white  hair  occasionally 
mixed : this  is  considered  also  as  a stain  in  the  breed  ; the 
original  colour  of  the  breed  was,  without  doubt,  bordering  on  the 
yellow  red  and  speckled  with  white,  similar  to  the  German  and 
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French  breed.  The  Norman  breed  are  light  red,  generally  spotted 
with  white;  and  some  are  yellow  or  dun:  this  breed  gives  the 
character  to  all  the  breed  of  the  north  of  France. 

The  differences  in  the  colour  of  our  cattle  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
plained in  any  other  way  than  this  : — fancy  or  judgment  has  had 
a great  deal  to  do  in  fixing  those  particular  colours,  marks,  or 
figures,  as  indicating  some  particular  character  or  excellence  in 
those  different  breeds,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hornless 
breed  of  Galloway,  the  polled  Angus  breed  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Suffolk  polls  in  England  have  been  preserved  and  established. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  climate  in  producing  the  differ- 
ent varieties  in  colour,  it  would  appear  that  cattle  in  this  instance 
differ  from  many  other  animals.  It  is  found  almost  as  a general 
rule,  that  light  colours  prevail  among  animals  of  the  polar  regions, 
and  a swarthy  and  dusky  hue  under  the  tropics  and  equator. 
The  arctic  fox,  the  polar  bear,  and  the  snow  bunting  are  striking 
examples  of  this;  but  with  regard  to  cattle  it  is  quite  the  reverse, 
since  in  the  coldest  climates  black  cattle  are  found  to  prevail,  and 
in  the  warm  latitudes  they  are  generally  of  a light-red  or  cream- 
coloured  variety.  The  prevailing  colour  of  Spain,  of  France,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  are  either 
light-red  or  cream-coloured,  with  white  marks  interspersed. 
Whilst  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Orkneys, 
the  cattle  are  generally  black. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  West  Highland  black  cattle 
produce  a white  or  cream-coloured  progeny,  with  reddish  ears 
and  muzzles,  approaching  so  closely  to  the  wild  white  race  that 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  them.  This  is  the  consequence  of 
the  white  race  having  formerly  mixed  with  the  aboriginal  black 
breed,  and  the  white  colour  is  produced  on  the  principle  which 
we  have  just  alluded  to,  termed  by  breeders,  breeding  back.  The 
white  colour  in  the  short  horns  was  obtained  in  a similar  way  ; and 
whenever  this  colour  shews  itself,  it  is  accompanied  more  or  less 
with  a red  tinge  on  the  extremity  of  the  ear,  a distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  white  wild  race.  Again,  alluding  to  the  effect  of 
climate  on  the  colour  of  cattle,  the  breeds  of  the  Kisguise  and 
Calmuck  Tartars,  and  those  of  Podolia  and  Ukraine,  that  are 
considered  the  largest  breed  of  any,  and  are  distinguished  by 
ample  horns  spreading  sideways,  then  forwards  and  upwards,  with 
dark  points, — their  colour  is  a blueish  ash,  passing  to  black, 
and  many  are  perfectly  black,  while  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  North 
and  Central  Africa,  the  cattle  are  nearly  white,  and  of  a large 
size.  But  the  rule  is  by  no  means  constant,  although  there  is 
ample  evidence  adduced  to  prove  our  position : the  fact  is,  the 
different  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  mingled  together  in  almost 
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every  country,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  century  that  any  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  preserve  them  in  their  native  dis- 
tricts. In  our  own  country  we  find  a variety  in  almost  every 
county,  the  consequence  partly  of  crossing  with  foreign  varieties, 
and  the  colour  of  these  different  breeds  is  now  regarded  as  an 
important  distinction  in  their  different  localities,  as  being,  in  fact, 
the  characteristic  attribute  of  the  various  races. 

Thus  the  old  Hereford  breed  of  cattle  were  chiefly  brown 
or  red , like  the  North  Devons,  and  were  probably  descended 
from  the  same  race.  It  is  not  more  than  half  a century  since 
the  white  faces  have  been  introduced.  About  the  year  1796, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Tonking,  on  his  marriage  with  his  master’s 
daughter,  became  possessor  of  two  cows  that  shewed  an  ex- 
traordinary tendency  to  fatten.  The  one,  having  a plenty  of 
white  marks,  he  called  Pigeon;  the  other,  of  a rich  red  colour, 
with  a spotted  face,  he  called  Mottle ; and  it  is  a remarkable 
fact,  that  the  markings  of  those  two  cows  may  be  distinguished 
in  their  descendants  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  early  stage  of  his  improvements  he  made  use  of  the 
best  bulls  he  could  obtain  in  his  own  neighbourhood ; but  after- 
wards he  confined  himself  in  breeding  to  his  own  stock.  It 
thus  appears,  that  the  principles  of  his  system  were  the  selection 
of  the  most  valuable  individuals  for  breeding,  and  that,  having 
produced  by  these  means  animals  of  the  properties  required,  he 
confined  himself  to  his  own  herd,  and  then,  by  intermixture  one 
with  another,  he  obtained  that  uniformity  of  character  which 
constitutes  a breed.  Since  this  period  Herefordshire  has  been 
a breeding  country,  and  may  well  boast  of  possessing  one  of  the 
finest  breeds  in  Britain. 

The  peculiar  colour  of  this  breed  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  owing  to  peculiarity  of  soil — the  old  red  sandstone;  but  the 
soil  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  colour  of  the  hair,  although  it 
has  principally  to  do  with  size  and  quality.  The  polled  Angus 
breed,  of  a black  colour,  are  situated  on  the  old  red  sandstone 
which  forms  the  plains  and  less  elevated  parts  of  Forfar  and 
Kincardine.  And  again,  the  Galloway  breed,  which  are  also 
black  and  polled  animals,  and  by  some  persons  supposed  to  be 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Angus,  are  situated  on  the  Greywacke 
hills,  which  stretch  from  St.  Abb’s  Head,  on  the  east  coast,  to  the 
North  Irish  Channel.  We  have  also  another  example  in  the 
Devon  and  Sussex  breeds,  both  approximating  in  colour  and 
other  qualities ; yet  the  former  inhabiting  a soil  in  the  Grey- 
wacke series,  and  the  latter  residing  on  the  wealden , a formation 
that  has  acquired  much  celebrity  on  account  of  the  organic  re- 
mains found  there. 
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The  conelusion  to  which  we  arrive  on  the  argument  before  us 
is,  that  in  the  black  cattle  of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  and  North 
and  South  Wales,  we  have  the  genuine  unmixed  descendants  of 
the  aboriginal  race,  and  that  the  different  breeds  now  prevailing, 
with  various  degrees  of  celebrity,  have  derived  their  several  pe- 
culiarities of  colour  from  accidental  circumstances  and  the  influ- 
ence of  crosses  introduced  from  other  countries.  We  shall 
consider  the  influence  which  those  crosses  have  had  in  effecting 
particular  characters  in  different  breeds  in  our  next  paper. 


A CASE  OF  VOMITION  IN  A COW, 

WHICH  LASTED  SIX  WEEKS;  CAUSED  BY  A DILATATION 
OF  THE  OESOPHAGUS  AT  ITS  INFERIOR  EXTREMITY,  AND 
TERMINATING  FATALLY. 

By  Mr.  R.  Read,  F.S.,  Crediton. 

Mr.  Brock,  of  Westwood  Farm,  consulted  me  respecting  a 
cow,  about  the  middle  of  February  last,  that  had  vomited  her 
food  during  the  previous  three  weeks,  in  a greater  or  smaller 
quantity.  He  had  himself,  before  he  solicited  my  advice,  admi- 
nistered oil  and  other  laxative  medicines,  but  to  no  good  pur- 
pose. The  animal  had  a constant  craving  for  food  : she,  however, 
seemed  lively.  The  faeces  were  natural,  but  small  in  quantity. 
The  chief  symptoms  were,  that,  after  a little  food  had  been  swal- 
lowed, either  esculent  or  herbivorous,  an  uneasiness,  with  moan- 
ing, followed,  attended  by  a spasmodic  action  of  the  gullet ; and 
then  all  was  again  ejected  by  vomition.  She  would  afterwards 
return  to  eating,  but  the  same  result  occurred.  Sometimes  the 
food  would  remain  down  for  three  or  four  hours,  but  the  least  irri- 
tation about  the  pharynx  excited  vomiting.  Even  in  the  adminis- 
tering of  medicine  or  gruel  the  first  two  or  three  hornsful  were 
always  rejected.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  oesophagus 
I had  the  probang  introduced.  As  soon  as  it  reached  the  upper 
part  of  the  gullet,  vomiting  came  on,  and  was  repeatedly  so 
before  the  tube  could  be  introduced  ; but  as  soon  as  the  pouch 
was  emptied,  the  probang  easily  passed  on  into  the  stomach. 

Mr.  Brock,  with  a truly  liberal  spirit,  gave  up  the  cow  to 
me  to  pursue  what  course  I pleased  with  her.  It  being  a case  of 
interest,  and  not  quite  a mile  from  the  town,  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Vicary,  my  students,  administered  every  thing  to  her.  Half  a 
drachm  of  Prussic  acid  was  given  twice  a day,  in  a pint  of  cold 
VOL.  xvi.  c c 
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water,  first  pouring  down  a little  water  in  order  to  excite  vomit- 
ing, and  empty  the  sac.  This  was  continued  four  or  five  days  to 
no  purpose. 

Morphine  and  camphor  were  then  exhibited,  and  continued 
several  days  with  the  same  result. 

Creasote  was  then  given,  with  occasional  doses  of  oleaginous 
purgatives ; but  no  success  or  amendment  followed.  The  diet 
consisted  of  bland  fluids,  as  a decoction  of  linseed,  and  other 
farinaceous  food,  with  a small  quantity  of  grass.  No  compact 
food  was  latterly  allowed,  from  its  creating  more  pain  in  its 
ejection.  This  state  of  things,  with  alternate  vomiting  and  feed- 
ing, continued  until  the  first  of  March,  when  she  was  slaugh- 
tered as  an  act  of  humanity,  and  to  prevent  a more  lingering  and 
painful  death  from  starvation. 

Autopsy. — One  hour  after  death  unfolded  the  mystery,  and 
substantiated  the  diagnosis  1 had  entertained — that  the  injury  or 
cause  was  in  the  cesophagean  canal.  The  gullet,  at  its  inferior 
part,  near  to  its  termination  into  the  cud  duct,  was  enormously 
distended.  It  was  an  ovoid  sacculation,  about  one  and  a haif 
feet  in  length,  eighteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  with  a 
gradual  tapering  at  either  extremity.  It  held  also,  by  admea- 
surement, about  six  pints  of  water,  and  contained  five  pounds  of  im- 
perfectly masticated  food.  Some  part  of  the  cyst  was  nearly  pellu- 
cid, from  being  thinned  by  over-distention.  None  of  the  muscular 
fibres  were  ruptured.  Two  or  three  longitudinal  abrasions  of  the 
cuticular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  existed  ; but  they  seemed  to  be 
the  result  of  the  repeated  vomiting,  there  being  a loss  of  sub- 
stance, and  not  a splitting  of  the  membrane.  From  the  entrance 
or  commencement  of  the  cesophagean  canal  not  being  of  so  dilat- 
able a material  as  the  oesophagus,  the  sacculation  in  its  inferior 
extremity  was  rugose,  or  puckered,  which,  in  a great  measure, 
acted  as  a barrier  to  the  food  falling  into  the  cesophagean  canal 
from  the  effect  of  gravitation,  although  some  part  must  have 
done  so,  as  no  assistance  could  be  derived  from  that  part  of  the 
throat  that  was  sacculated. 

In  the  rumen  was  found  nearly  two  pecks  and  a half  of  pellets, 
varying  in  weight  from  one  to  three  ounces.  In  form  they  were 
ovoid  or  globular,  and  somewhat  flattened,  and  occupied  the 
bottom  of  the  rumen.  The  food  that  was  not  moulded  was  in 
the  upper  part,  and  near  to  the  cesophagean  canal. 

In  breaking  down  the  pellet,  it  seemed  very  similar  toaegagro- 
phili,  or  hair  balls.  I am  inclined  to  think  this  shews  the 
semi-revoluble  power  of  the  rumen  in  forming  the  pellet  for 
rumination. 

On  mixing  a pellet  in  water,  it  formed  a pultaceous  mass,  and 
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consisted  chiefly  of  mucus.  In  point  of  fact,  the  globule  is  en- 
tirely held  together  by  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  rumen. 

Although  the  animal  had  drunk  a little  while  before  it  was 
slaughtered,  no  fluid  in  any  quantity  existed  in  the  paunch. 

Nothing  can  more  favour  the  formation  of  the  pellet  than  the 
mucus  secreted  by  the  spiculated  tunic  of  the  rumen,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  semi-revolving  action. 

The  omasum . — The  contents  of  this  viscus  consisted  of  food 
in  a more  fluid  state ; but  not  a single  pellet  was  found  there. 

Now,  if  the  pellet  of  rumination  is  formed  in  the  second 
stomach,  how  is  it  that  no  globules  were  perceptible  ? Besides, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  the  second  stomach  is  for  the 
reception  of  water;  but  water  mixed  with  the  ingesta  would  not 
be  of  sufficient  tenacity  to  mat  the  pellets  together,  mucus 
being  necessarily  required  to  make  the  particles  of  heterogeneous 
food  adhere  in  a mass.  The  food  in  the  rumen  was  loaded  with 
mucus,  and  that  in  the  omasum  was  watery  and  thin.  The 
quantity  of  pellets  in  the  rumen  may  be  thus  explained  : the 
globule,  not  being  able  to  be  ejected  by  the  cesophagean  canal 
through  the  oesophagus,  fell  back  again  into  the  rumen  or  first 
stomach. 

The  mauiplus,  or  third  stomach,  was  empty ; its  leaves  were 
in  contact,  but  moist  from  its  normal  secretions.  Its  papillae  were 
visible  and  erect. 

The  abomasum,  contained  a verdurous  fluid  and  seemed  healthy. 
The  intestines  were  empty,  except  the  rectum,  which  contained 
a small  quantity  of  faeces.  I have  detailed  this  case  as  minutely 
as  possible  through  the  medium  of  The  Veterinarian.  If, 
instead  of  many  of  our  professional  brethren  recording  their 
cases  in  their  private  manuscripts,  they  would  suffer  them  to 
appear  in  type,  they  would  repay  our  standard  work  for  its 
candour,  its  fairness,  and  its  diffusion  of  right  and  honourable 
principles. 


ON  THE  IDENTITY  OF  RED-WATER  AND  SERUM. 

Bi/  Mr.  R.  Read,  Crediton. 

Having  in  the  January  number  of  The  Veterinarian  as- 
serted an  opinion  that  the  bloody  water  in  cattle  was  constituted 
partly  of  serum,  and  its  colour  modified  by  an  excess  or  want  of 
cruor,  in  a chemical  combination  with  the  urine,  the  following 
experiments  are  detailed  as  presenting  similar  results  : — 
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Experiment  I. — One  fluid  ounce  of  red-water  being  caught 
from  a cow,  and  to  which  nitric  acid  was  added,  an  effervescence 
ensued  ; but  only  a cloudy  deposit  took  place,  from  the  action  of 
the  acid  being  destroyed  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  forming 
the  nitrate  of  that  alkali. 

On  placing  it  in  a vessel  of  boiling  water  for  some  time,  the 
ammonia  became  volatilized  ; the  albumen  began  to  be  deposited  ; 
the  liquid  first  became  milky,  and  to  this  a curdy  deposit  fol- 
lowed. Nitric  acid,  again  applied,  caused  a farther  deposit  of 
albumen,  all  the  ammonia  being  got  rid  of  by  the  heat. 

Experiment  II. — One  fluid  ounce  of  red-water  being  placed  in 
a vessel  of  boiling  water  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
the  fluid  becomes  turbid.  Being  taken  from  the  fire,  and  allowed 
to  cool,  and  nitric  acid  dropped  into  it,  there  is  a coagulation,  or 
rather,  the  serum  containing  the  albumen  immediately  does  so, 
but  with  only  a very  slight  effervescence.  This  arises  from  its 
forming  a new  compound  with  a portion  of  uncombined  soda, 
for  which  it  has  an  affinity. 

Experiment  III. — Mix  together  two  equivalents  of  the  serum 
of  the  blood  and  cow’s  urine.  The  coagulation  that  results  will 
be  the  same  as  that  caught  from  the  cow.  Half  an  ounce  of 
serum  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  cow’s  urine  effervesces 
when  nitric  acid  is  poured  into  it.  If  the  ammonia  is  again  vo- 
latilized by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  the  acid  added,  a 
deposit  of  flaky  coagula  immediately  ensues. 

Experiment  IV. — Half  an  ounce  of  serum  and  half  an  ounce  of 
cow’s  urine  being  mixed  in  a bottle,  in  a vessel  of  water,  and 
kept  boiling  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  the  fluid  becomes 
milky.  If  it  is  then  taken  off  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool,  and 
a little  nitric  acid  is  dropped  in,  it  directly  curdles,  as  in  the  first 
and  second  experiment  with  true  red-water. 

Experiment  V. — Two  ounces  of  red-water  being  placed  in  the 
light  in  a corked  phial,  remained,  after  two  months,  pellucid  and 
undecomposed,  its  colour  neither  diminished  nor  increased  ; but  it 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a more  ammoniacal  smell. 

Experiment  VI. — One  ounce  of  coagulable  fibrine  of  the  blood 
mixed  with  one  ounce  of  cow’s  urine,  and  exposed  to  the  light  in 
a phial,  soon  decomposed,  and  became  septic  and  foul,  with  an 
exhalation  of  an  intolerable  odour. 

In  making  the  experiment  with  the  real  and  artificial  red 
water,  the  acid  only  imperfectly  threw  down  the  albumen,  until 
the  ammonia  was  volatilized. 

I find,  in  performing  these  experiments,  that  the  best  plan 
is  first  of  all  to  add  the  acid  to  either  the  true  or  imitative  red- 
water,  in  order  to  form  chemical  affinities  with  any  uncombined 
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soda,  potash,  or  ammonia;  then  to  place  the  fluid  in  a water 
bath,  and  boil  it  some  time,  and  afterwards  to  let  it  cool,  and 
add  again  the  acid.  The  albumen  is  thus  readily  precipitated  ; 
but  if  we  still  continue  to  boil  the  water  in  which  the  phial 
containing  the  fluid  is  placed,  we  shall  this  way  also  obtain  a 
coagulum,  but  not  with  the  same  intensity  as  with  the  nitric 
acid,  as  before  directed.  The  various  modifications  in  the  colour 
of  red-water  are  dependent  on  the  absence  or  presence  in  quantity 
of  colouring  matter  being  derived  from  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood,  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  held  in  solution  chemically 
by  the  serum. 

Experiment  the  fifth  and  sixth  shew,  that  if  the  coagulable 
portion  of  the  blood  passed  off  by  the  kidneys,  it  would  quickly 
decompose.  Red-water,  as  the  fifth  experiment  proves,  does  not 
become  turbid  or  part  with  its  character  after  two  months’  ex- 
posure to  solar  light ; whilst  the  cruor  of  the  blood  mixed  with 
cow’s  urine  soon  underwent  the  process  of  putrefaction  and  de- 
composition. 

In  the  red-water  that  occurs  under  common  causes,  I have 
rarely  seen  any  fibrine  deposited  ; and  if  such  were  deposited,  it 
could  not  be  albumen,  as  that  requires  160  degrees  of  heat, 
which  can  never  take  place  in  the  animal  body.  If  the  urine  was 
fibrinous  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  it  is  serous,  we  should  have 
a spontaneous  coagulable  deposit,  several  cases  of  which  I have 
witnessed  in  the  human  subject,  and,  as  in  the  sixth  experiment, 
decomposition  would  soon  ensue  in  the  presence  of  light. 

In  the  red- water  arising  from  mechanical  injury,  where  the 
vessels  of  the  kidneys  are  ruptured,  coagulable  lymph  is  found, 
either  deposited  in  the  urine,  or  frequently  hanging  in  shreds  from 
the  vagina. 

These  experiments  I have  made  in  order  to  shew  a correspond- 
ing result  by  the  application  of  the  usual  tests  to  prove  the 
existence  of  albumen,  whether  applied  to  the  urine  of  red  water 
idiopathically  produced,  or  to  that  artificially  made  by  adding 
serum  to  cows’  urine.  If  an  excess  of  acid  is  added  in  any  of 
the  experiments  from  the  first  to  the  fourth,  and  the  fluid  is  well 
agitated,  the  curdy  deposit  is  transformed  into  a pulverulent 
matter,  losing  its  albuminous  tenacity. 

In  my  next  communication  I intend  to  test  the  alvine  dis- 
charge. My  opinion  is,  that  the  acute  diarrhoea  which  fre- 
quently attends  this  disorder  in  the  primary  stage  is  chiefly 
serum,  mixed  with  a little  crassamentum  and  feecal  matter. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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A CASE  OF  INDURATION  OF  THE  THYROID  GLAND 
IN  A COW,  AND  OF  DROPPING  AFTER  CALVING. 

By  Mr.  J.  Maclean,  F.S.,  Jedburgh. 

An  essay  on  tumours  about  the  head  and  throat  of  cattle,  by 
Mr.  Relph,  V.S.,  of  Sebergham,  in  your  number  for  this  month, 
recalls  to  my  mind  the  history  of  a case  that  may  not  prove  un- 
interesting to  your  practical  readers. 

The  animal  was  a two-year-old  short-horned  bullock  that  had 
been  purchased  at  a roup  of  farm  stock  for  half  its  value,  on 
account  of  an  enormous  swelling,  with  considerable  discharge, 
that  existed  at  the  throat.  His  new  owner  was  an  extensive 
employer  of  mine,  and  called  me  in  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  disease  to  him,  and  to  determine  whether  it  could  be  re- 
moved. 

I examined  the  parts,  and  informed  him  that  there  was  indura- 
tion of  the  thyroid  gland — that  the  enlargement  could  not  be 
diminished,  but  must  be  removed  by  an  operation. 

“ But,”  says  he,  “ is  there  no  danger  attending  it  V I replied 
that  there  was,  from  its  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
large  bloodvessels  or  nerves.  “ Well,”  he  says,  “ you  must  do 
as  you  think  proper  with  it.” 

f obtained  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  men,  and  had  the  ox 
fastened  to  the  stake,  and  proceeded  to  operate  by  making  an 
incision  lengthwise,  and  avoiding  the  jugular  vein.  The  owner 
stood  anxiously  watching  our  proceedings  until  the  animal  heaved 
some  violent  throes,  when  he  left  us  to  ourselves.  I introduced 
my  two  fore-fingers  and  removed  every  obstruction  between  them 
and  the  gland,  which  was  far  too  large  to  be  taken  out  whole. 
I broke  it  down,  and  got  it  away  piecemeal.  I then  inserted  a 
large  seton,  which  I brought  out  at  the  lower  part  of  the  throat, 
so  as  to  make  a dependent  orifice  for  the  matter. 

The  seton  was  kept  in  for  three  weeks ; it  was  then  taken  out, 
and  the  parts  healed  up  in  four  months.  The  animal  was  after- 
wards sold  for  twice  the  sum  at  which  he  was  bought,  being  fully 
as  valuable  as  any  other  beast  of  the  same  age. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving 
stimulants  to  cows  affected  with  dropping  after  calving.  I must 
say,  for  my  part,  that  I have  found  the  administration  of  them 
attended  by  a most  beneficial  effect.  I have  attended  a great 
many  cases  in  and  around  this  district,  and  I think  that  I have 
not  lost  more  than  five.  Most  of  these  were  complicated  with 
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other  diseases,  such  as  dyers  or  phthisis  pulmonalis,  dropsy, 
disease  of  the  heart. 

In  one  case,  where  the  owner,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  old 
wives  and  a cow-doctor,  had  given  4 lbs.  of  Epsom  salts  in  doses 
of  a pound  at  a time,  a bottle  of  castor  oil,  and  a bottle  of  whale 
oil,  and  all  without  moving  the  bowels,  they  called  me  in,  and, 
without  confessing  what  they  had  been  giving,  I administered 
at  one  dose  2 lbs.  more  of  the  salts,  and  40  drops  of  croton  oil  in 
each  pound,  and  all  this  without  effect.  The  cow  had  been  now 
down  for  a week  without  shewing  any  symptoms  of  rising,  and 
was  evidently  sinking  fast.  I then  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Bracy 
Clark’s  tincture  of  pimento  with  whisky,  administered  every  two 
hours  ; and  after  she  had  taken  a bottle  and  a half  of  whisky  and 
eight  ounces  of  the  pimento,  and  all  in  thirty-six  hours,  she  got 
upon  her  legs,  and  continued  standing  for  several  days.  The 
whisky  was  continued  at  intervals,  so  as  not  to  permit  extreme 
depression  from  taking  place,  which  was  sadly  threatened.  The 
only  apparent  consequence  of  all  the  physic  was  that  the  dung 
was  a little  more  pultaceous  on  the  third  day  after  her  getting  up. 

A curious  feature  in  this  case,  and  which  seemed  to  favour  the 
opinion  of  those  who  contend  that  this  affection  is  a disease  of 
the  nervous  system,  is  the  fact  that  the  cow  lost  all  power  over 
one  of  her  hind  legs,  which  she  trailed  after  her  for  upwards  of 
two  months. 


SINGULAR  DESQUAMATION  OF  THE  SKIN  OF  A 

HOG. 

Communicated  by  Mr.  J.  Sherwood,  V.S,t  Sittingbourne. 

The  subject  of  our  story  is  a hog,  at  the  Abbey-farm,  Faver- 
sham,  the  property  of  Charles  Hilton,  Esq.  A few  weeks  ago 
the  skin  became  hard  on  each  side,  about  nine  or  ten  inches 
from  the  spine;  it  has  since  kept  gradually  separating  towards 
the  centre  of  the  spine  from  the  shoulder  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tail.  The  bailiff  has  cut  off  portions  from  time  to  time  of  the 
weight  of  nearly  ten  pounds,  in  order  to  make  the  load  with 
which  the  animal  was  encumbered  the  lighter;  until  the  last 
week,  when  the  hog  lay  down,  and,  after  taking  his  rest  with  his 
brethren  (for  he  fed  and  looked  as  well  as  the  rest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  load  on  his  back),  he  got  up  and  left  the  substance 
behind  him.  It  consisted  of  the  entire  skin,  as  far  as  it  had 
sloughed,  with  about  two  inches  of  adeps  adhering  to  it  in  the 
middle,  getting  gradually  thinner  towards  the  sides,  and  weigh- 
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ing  twenty  pounds;  which,  added  to  the  portions  before  removed, 
make  a total  of  thirty  pounds.  The  hog  is  now  computed  to 
weigh  twenty  score.  He  had  not  any  medicine  administered,  as 
he  did  well  the  whole  of  the  time. 


[Will  some  of  our  contributors  throw  a little  light  on  this  singular 
disease  of  the  skin  of  the  hog?  It  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence, 
but  it  deserves  more  attention  than  has  been  paid  to  it.— 
Editors.] 


ON  RODWAY’S  PATENT  SHOE. 

By  Mr.  W.  Reddall,  F.S. 

Messrs.  Editors, — It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  that  I feel  called  on,  by  a sense  of  justice,  to 
give  publicity  to  my  practical  opinion,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  periodical,  relative  to  Rodway’s  Patent  Horseshoes. 
I did  hope,  from  the  principle  of  the  shoe,  and  from  the  very 
flattering  description  given  of  it  in  the  Circular  issued  by  the 
patentee,  that  it  would,  in  some  measure,  have  been  practically 
borne  out,  and  that  thus  the  foot  of  the  generous  horse  would 
have  become  relieved  of,  at  least,  some  of  the  evils  which  the 
patentee  professed  to  cure  by  it;  but  after  having  given  the  shoes 
a fair  trial — having  used  them  in  my  forge  for  the  space  of  from 
four  to  five  months  (during  which  time  I have  put  on  a great 
number  of  the  patent  shoes,  many  on  horses  of  my  own,  ridden 
by  myself,  as  well  as  on  coach  horses,  hunters,  cart-horses,  and 
ponies),  I am  compelled  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  presumed 
benefits  which  were  held  out  so  sanguinely  by  Mr.  Rodway  be- 
came verified  in  practice ; but  I have  found  that  those  very  evils 
which  the  Patentee  so  speciously  professes  to  obviate  by  the  use 
of  his  shoes  have  been  incurred  by  those  even  of  his  own  manu- 
facture. I have  seen  corns  produced  in  strong  sound  feet  by  the 
use  of  a single  set  of  Mr.  Rodway’s  shoes,  and  have  found  them 
more  insecure  on  the  foot  than  the  common  shoes ; the  nails 
frequently  breaking  in  the  neck,  just  as  they  emerge  from  the 
hoof,  between  the  shoe  and  crust.  This,  I think,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  of  there  being  only  two  narrow  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  shoe  and  the  ground,  which  are  the  two  ridges, 
and  which,  of  course,  receive  an  equal  degree  of  pressure.  The 
inner  rim  being  at  a distance  from  the  nails  and  clinches,  the 
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leverage  in  consequence  becomes  so  great  that  the  nails  break  in 
the  manner  I have  before  described.  Having  thus.  Sir,  candidly 
and  fairly  given  you  my  opinion  of  the  shoe,  I trust  the  patentee 
will  not  accuse  me  of  possessing  hostile  feelings  towards  him  or 
his  patent.  I can  assure  him  it  is  not  by  such  feelings  that  I 
am  actuated  in  thus  publicly  giving  my  opinion.  The  same  im- 
pression, namely  the  love  of  candour  and  justice,  that  led  me  to 
takeout  the  license  for  the  use  of  the  shoes,  has  since  induced  me 
to  beat  up  the  stock  of  the  patent  shoes  and  patent  iron  that  1 
had  by  me,  and  convert  it  into  the  old  kind  of  shoe,  attached 
to  the  foot  by  the  three-quarter  mode  of  nailing.  Having  thus 
briefly  described  some  of  the  leading  failures  attendant  on  the  use 
of  the  patent  shoe, — and  expense  and  a want  of  durability,  by  the 
by,  are  important  features  not  to  be  lost  sight  of, — 

I remain,  &c. 


MR.  RODWAY  IN  DEFENCE  OF  HIS  PATENT  SHOE. 

I beg  to  tender  you  my  thanks  for  the  insertion  of  a letter  in 
your  Number  of  December  last,  in  part  replying  to  one  which 
appeared  to  criticise  my  patent  horseshoe  (or  rather  my  prospec- 
tus) in  the  preceding  Number.  Though  the  remarks  have  ap- 
peared as  editorial,  I cannot  for  a moment  admit  them  to  be  so 
without  doing  gross  injustice  to  each  of  you#;  feeling  assured, 
from  the  unprofessional,  contradictious,  undecided,  and  unmanly 
character  of  the  article  in  November,  and  also  the  present  month, 
they  could  not  have  emanated  from  a veterinarian  : and  I flatter 
myself  the  perusal  of  my  remarks  upon  them  will  prove  to  each 
of  your  readers  the  necessity  that  a man  pretending  to  so  much 
and  knowing  so  little  on  a subject  so  important  should  sail  no 
longer  under  false  colours,  to  lower  the  profession  in  public  esti- 
mation. But  I begin  strongly  to  feel  that  the  desire  to  tell  strange 
tales  and  convey  strange  impressions  to  my  injury  comes  from 
a more  ignoble  failing  than  ignorance.  I might  be  called  upon 
to  speak  warmly  upon  the  subject  but  for  the  many  important 
truths  he  is  compelled  to  tell  in  my  favour.  Professor  Coleman 
did  much  for  the  veterinary  art,  studied  hard  to  do  much  more, 
and  was  deservedly  respected  ; need  I,  then,  be  surprised  at  being 
attacked  by  misrepresentations,  misquotations,  and  unfairness, 
while  such  a man’s  ashes  are  dragged  from  his  tomb,  and  his 
very  good  intentions  held  up  in  paltry  borrowed  satire,  as  in  No- 

* Mr.  Rodway  was  told  by  Mr.  Youatt,  at  the  latter’s  house — and  he  can- 
not deny  it — that  the  “ review”  of  his  shoe  was  to  be  editorial. 

vol.  xvi.  \)  d 
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vember  last,  to  public  ridicule?  I fear  not  to  be  condemned  by 
such  a writer.  I will  first  answer  a few  assertions  in  the  November 
number,  where  the  writer  states  my  shoe  does  not  give  the  hold 
or  grasp  upon  the  ground  I described,  because  there  is  no  such 
concavity  in  the  horse’s  foot  as  in  my  shoe,  and  that  there  are 
shoes  (he  evidently  prefers)  which  “ resemble,  as  near  as  shoes 
can  do,  Nature’s  tread  itself.”  The  ground  surface  of  the  horse’s 
foot  may  certainly,  as  he  most  curiously  describes  it,  resemble 
“ a sort  of  inverted  oyster-shell.”  Why  did  he  not  also  ask  if 
there  is  such  a broad,  flat,  polished  surface,  as  the  common  shoe, 
sometimes  with  or  without  calkins  two  inches  long,  to  be  found 
in  the  natural  foot?  or,  why  does  he  not  explain,  if  we  are  to 
copy  the  natural  form  of  the  foot  (which,  of  course,  must  be  by 
forming  an  iron  shoe  the  fac-simile  of  the  “ oyster-shell”),  how 
many  horses  could  wear  such  a shoe  one  day  without  being  lame? 
That  would  be  a rather  inconvenient  “ Nature’s  tread  itself.”  W ill 
he  not  allow  that  if  by  art,  for  certain  purposes,  we  are  called 
upon  to  violate  natural  principles,  we  are  justified  also  to  provide 
by  art  a remedy  ? Not  to  name  the  criticism  on  frog-pressure  (con- 
trary to  Coleman  and  most  other  veterinarians  of  talent),  I would 
simply  state,  the  part  which  “ bangs  Banagher”  is  the  unwar- 
ranted misquotation  of  my  prospectus.  Will  the  writer  again 
tell  me  I have  ever  stated  in  that  prospectus  that  “frog-pressure 
will  give  double  work,  disease  to  the  animals,  and  death  to  the 
rider”?  Or  does  he  not  know  my  statements  were  the  very 
reverse  ? The  quotation  from  the  “ worthy  Baronet  ” savours 
much  like  using  him  as  a cat’s-paw.  Pray,  who,  till  now,  ever 
heard  of  a concave  surface,  open  at  both  ends,  causing  suction  1 
My  shoe  also,  we  were  informed,  could  not  be  “ steeled  afresh.” 
Allow  me  to  ask  if  he  has  now  found  that  it  can  ? and  if  he 
ought  not  to  have  known  that  at  the  time  ? 

I come  now  to  the  article  in  this  month’s  number  of  The 
Veterinarian.  The  writer  may  well  speak  of  shelves  and 
museums ; if,  indeed,  a man  of  talent  he  can  be,  such,  most 
assuredly,  must  have  been  his  abode  for  the  last  nine  months — 
or  can  it  be  possible  he  could  have  known  the  shoe  that  length 
of  time,  had  every  opportunity  of  testing  it  in  his  own  forge  (if 
forge  he  has),  properly  or  improperly  made  or  applied,  good  or 
bad  material  used  — that  he  could  have  written  a very  long 
criticism  in  November  last,  saying  most  involuntarily  more  in 
favour  than  against  my  shoe  ; and  only  now  informs  us  he  has 
had  “ time  and  opportunity  to  give  the  shoe  a trial”  ? Let 
me  ask  thinking  men,  what  can  be  more  in  its  favour  than  for  a 
man  (who,  perhaps,  wishes  to  be  considered  talented)  to  have 
such  opportunities,  such  dispositions,  and  to  be  able  to  say  so 
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little  against  it,  and  that  little  so  easily  contradicted  ? What 
would  a tradesman  be  thought  of,  at  what  be  rated  his  judg- 
ment, if,  in  one  single  simple  article  of  which  he  was  justly 
expected  to  have  a perfect  knowledge,  he  required  eight  or  nine 
months  to  give  his  opinion  whether  it  was  better  or  worse  than 
an  old  article  of  different  structure  for  the  same  purpose  ? What 
w'ould  be  the  state  of  trade  in  such  hands?  Assuredly  there 
would  be  a lamentable  check  to  improvement,  if  the  public  are 
to  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  such  obtuse  intellects. 

From  the  knowledge  the  writer  wishes  to  display  upon  the 
subject,  I feel  assured  1 may  ask  him  to  keep  a little  nearer  a 
fair  and  proper  description  of  my  shoe  when  he  volunteers  it. 
“ Mr.  Rodway’s  patented  horseshoe  differs  from  the  shoe  in 
ordinary  use  only  in  having  a wide,  deep  excavation,  groove,  or 
concavity,  upon  its  ground  surface — a sort  of  extension  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  fullering  of  the  common  shoe  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  border  of  the  web.”  Pray,  allow  me  to  ask,  after  all  this, 
how  much  of  a shoe  would  be  left?  None,  of  course!  The 
writer  would  groove  the  whole  substance  away,  and  wish  the 
public  to  believe  the  nothing  remaining  to  be  my  shoe  ! These 
are  sweeping  measures,  and  will  easily  account  for  want  of  dura- 
bility in  one  forge,  and  abundance  of  it  in  another.  What  is 
more  simple  or  more  clearly  understood  than  that  difference  of 
form  may  often  supply  the  w^ant  of  substance  ? Though  the 
writer  must  and  does  admit  the  advantage  of  lightness  in  my 
shoe,  he  appears  anxious  not  to  take  into  consideration  that  it  is 
on  the  principle  of  an  arch,  the  strongest  form  to  be  obtained, 
and  that  more  than  sufficient  durability  would  be  no  recommend- 
ation. By  the  same  rule,  he  might  argue  that  the  Greenwich 
railway  would  be  more  secure  by  having  the  arches  upon  which 
it  is  constructed  built  up  and  made  solid  ; the  wheels  of  railway 
carriages  solid  also.  Though  the  desire  to  have  solid  and  heavy 
shoes  for  horses  may  be  strong  in  some  persons,  I apprehend  the 
same  individuals  would  little  like  to  exchange  their  own  leather 
for  wooden  ones;  we  are,  therefore,  justified  in  dispensing  (if 
required)  with  superabundant  solidity  for  beneficial  purposes. 

Experience,  however,  has  told  that,  with  ordinary  care,  the  pa- 
tent concave  shoe  is  made  to  answer  every  purpose,  and  will  wear 
quite  as  long  as  is  desirable,  either  for  the  horse  or  his  owner. 
But  in  this,  as  in  any  other  shoe,  the  best  workman  will  produce 
the  best  article.  The  writer  admits  that,  even  if  the  patent  shoes 
did  not  last  so  long  as  the  common,  there  is  a remedy  by  the  pa- 
tent being  attended  with  much  less  cost.  It  might  doubtless  ap- 
pear, at  first  sight,  that,  presenting  two  rims  to  the  ground  as  a 
bearing  surface,  they  would  wear  away  sooner  than  the  broad, 
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flat  surface,  which  may  receive  also  more  manipulation;  but  any 
one  seeking  only  for  the  fact  will  find  every  objection  yet  made, 
with  the  appearance  of  truth,  has  been  indifferent  material,  so 
easily  improved  and  already  done.  The  reduced  amount  of  fric- 
tions also,  to  which  the  shoe  is  exposed,  is  a powerful  agent  in 
giving  durability  ; for  the  writer  must  admit  the  destroyer  of  the 
common  shoe  is  friction,  and  the  more  that  is  avoided  the  more 
durability  is  gained.  Will  he  again  tell  horse  proprietors  that 
veterinary  surgeons  attend  so  little  (though  so  important)  to  the 
forge,  as  not  to  have  the  will  or  power  of  having  a shoe  manu- 
factured to  their  own  wish,  or  even  hardened?  I might  say 
much  upon  this  subject,  but  will  only  ask  if  the  inference  drawn 
from  this  may  not  cause  the  owners  of  valuable  horses  to  ask 
themselves  the  question,  if,  in  other  forges  also  such  orders  cannot 
be  obeyed,  of  what  avail  is  an  order  to  spare  the  knife,  the  but- 
teris,  the  hammer,  the  nail,  or  the  stick  ? Is  this  the  admission 
of  the  proprietor  of  a shoeing  establishment,  attending  to  his  duty 
as  a master?  My  shoe,  says  the  writer,  will  “ bend  :”  if  properly 
made  it  cannot,  if  badly  made  it  may,  and  so  may  any  other ; 
will  “ get  down  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot of  course,  he  means  by 
the  weight  of  the  horse  upon  it.  Is  not  the  sole,  then,  above  the 
shoe?  Allow  me  to  inquire  (if  such  a circumstance  should  occur 
with  mine  or  any  other  shoe)  how  the  shoe  can  get  down  to  a sur- 
face above  it?  or  does  the  writer  mean  it  will  66  get  down”  to 
some  foot  at  our  antipodes?  It  is  also  said  my  shoe  is  “ inca- 
pable of  resisting  the  expansive  action  of  the  crust.”  Supposing 
the  workman  (for  this,  as  most  of  his  objections,  is  a point  of 
workmanship,  not  principle)  chose  it  to  be  so,  according  to  the  uni- 
lateral principle  this  would  be  an  important  advantage.  Some  of 
my  shoes,  he  also  asserts,  have  broken— a possible  case  certainly  ; 
but  permit  me  to  learn  from  him  if  in  every  forge  in  the  kingdom 
(except  his)  the  common  shoe  is  not  to  be  found  broken,  bent,  and 
nail-holes  bilged  ? Allow  me  also  to  learn  his  real  motive  for 
persisting  in  misrepresenting  my  shoe  as  well  as  prospectus.  If 
he  really  thinks  the  nails  are  to  be  passed  through  the  middle  of 
the  web,  which  certainly  is  the  thinnest  part,  in  addition  to  his 
many  extraordinary  opinions,  this  will,  I feel  assured,  account  for 
my  shoe  having  received  no  equitable  trial  under  his  care.  In  the 
proper  place  for  the  nails  will  be  found  sufficient  strength  to  receive 
and  retain  them.  I might  with  the  same  degree  of  justice  hold 
up  for  condemnation  the  common  shoe,  because  I thought  proper 
to  drive  all  the  nails  through  the  points  of  the  heels.  The  author 
admits  in  my  shoe  the  nails  only  occasionally  receive  blows  and 
friction,  which  in  the  common  one  they  are  always  receiving ; and 
therefore  the  frequent  complaints  of  starting  of  clinches,  moving 
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on  the  foot,  becoming  loose,  nails  lost,  and  breaking  or  losing 
altogether  of  the  ordinary  shoe.  He  asserts  also,  that  horses  have 
been  seen  to  slip  on  stone  or  wood  with  my  shoes  “ much  as 
others  did  in  ordinary  shoes.”  I feel  greatly  indebted  to  him 
that  they  have  not  been  seen  to  slip  much  more  than  others : 
did  he  however  (wishing  only  for  truth),  ascertain  the  condition 
the  shoes  were  in  at  the  time  1 Because  my  shoe  is  a patented 
one,  I have  frequently  found  persons  expecting  it  to  perform 
almost  miracles.  It  is  expected  by  such  persons  never  to  wear 
out,  or,  at  three  weeks’  end,  if  almost  worn  as  flat  as  a new  com- 
mon shoe,  it  is  nevertheless  expected  to  be  in  full  operation.  The 
more  it  is  worn,  of  course,  the  more  it  approximates  to  the  com- 
mon one,  and  therefore  the  less  it  will  prevent  slipping.  But 
while  he  admitted  that  on  roads  and  turf  in  truth  it  would  take 
a hold  which  a plane  surface  could  not,  did  he  not  have  the  ge- 
nerosity that  was  an  ornament  to  him  in  November  last,  and 
give  again  the  testimony  of  so  respectable  and  honest  a practi- 
tioner as  Mr.  Henderson,  veterinary  surgeon  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  Dowager,  who  fully  established  this  fact,  and  has  since 
then,  for  the  good  of  horse  proprietors,  allowed  me  to  use  his  name 
as  being  prepared  by  long  experience  to  bear  witness  to  the  facts 
referred  to  ? Gratifying  must  it  be  to  all  who  have  approved  of 
the  concave  shoe  to  see  that,  to  the  present  moment,  notone  error 
of  principle  has  been  discovered,  but  that  attempts  of  disapproba- 
tion have  either  in  reality  been  objections  to  the  material,  inferior 
workmanship  under  their  own  superintendence,  or  absolute  ig- 
norance of  the  subject:  to  reply  to  empty  and  frivolous  assertions 
would  be  useless,  though  perhaps  amusing. 

The  adoption  of  even  the  slightest  improvement  in  the  horse- 
shoe is  important  to  the  public  generally.  If  such  an  improvement 
does  not  exist  in  the  concave  shoe,  let  it  be  known.  I feared  from 
the  first  no  open  and  public  inquiry ; but  now  facts  and  absolute 
experience  plead  my  cause.  When  my  shoe  and  its  many  advan- 
tages to  the  trade  are  fully  known,  I feel  assured  every  maker 
of  horseshoes  will  see  clearly  his  decided  interest  is  to  adopt  it. 
The  saving  in  expense  has  been  partly  told  for  me  in  November 
last;  but  there  are  advantages  in  the  use  of  this  shoe  infinitely 
more  important  to  the  trade  than  even  its  superiority  over  the 
common  one,  or  its  great  economy : these  I am  aware  are  not 
known  to  the  writer  to  whom  I reply,  and  were  not  intended  by 
me  to  be  made  public,  being  entirely  matter  of  business,  and 
concerning  only  the  makers  of  horseshoes.  I have  studiously 
avoided  doing  injury  in  any  way  to  the  trade;  every  thing  T have 
published  upon  the  subject  has  borne  my  name — the  only  system 
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to  be  followed  by  a man  having  confidence  in  his  subject.  Mere 
anonymous  assertions,  without  evidence,  publish  their  own  value; 
but  assertions  and  opinions  such  as  I have  replied  to  are  so  weak, 
so  unprofessional,  and  display  such  utter  ignorance,  that  I beg 
the  author,  in  common  honesty  and  defence  of  the  reputation  of 
veterinarians,  to  make  known  his  name;  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  furnish  his  actual  experience  in  the  affair,  the 
known  results,  by  handing  to  me  and  the  public  the  number  of 
horses  he  has  shod  (if  a shoeing  smith  he  be),  the  times  they 
have  been  so  shod,  where  they  were  and  are  to  be  found,  to 
whom  they  belong,  and  the  length  of  time  their  shoes  lasted, — this 
information  will  lay  the  matter  fairly  open,  by  which  the  public, 
veterinarians,  and  myself,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  investigat- 
ing the  matter,  and  learning  the  length  of  time  he  has  taken  to 
form  his  judgment.  The  last  nine  months’  test  of  my  shoe  upon 
every  description  of  horse,  and  at  every  kind  of  work,  has  not 
only  proved  its  superiority  over  any  other,  but  has,  in  positive 
contradiction  of  the  paltry  objections  raised  by  some  few  (perhaps 
interested  persons),  furnished  me  with  upwards  of  two  hundred 
testimonials  of  indisputable  evidence  from  noblemen,  horse  pro- 
prietors, and  veterinary  surgeons,  a few  of  which  I have  printed, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  forward  to  any  gentleman  in  the  profession, 
on  application,  giving  part  of  the  evidence  collected,  and  shewing 
alone  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  any  man  who  will  ano- 
nymously assert  that  he  has  had  the  same  experience  as  others, 
giving  such  contrary  opinions  supported  only  by  glaring  misre- 
presentations, pure  ignorance,  and  reckless  desire  to  condemn  a 
system  he  evidently  is  utterly  ignorant  of,  and  flatly  in  March 
denying  what  he  asserted  with  proof  in  November,  must  either 
have  been  then  too  proud  of  publishing  and  attempting  to  be  a 
teacher,  or  now  determined  at  the  expense  of  others  (under  whom 
he  pretends  to  claim  protection)  to  volley  forth  disgraceful  pro- 
ductions, picturing  only  his  true  character,  deserving  also  to  be 
known  and  receive  the  contempt  he  merits. 

Allow  me  to  apologise  for  the  length  of  my  letter;  but  so  many 
readers  of  your  valuable  publication  having  already  an  interest 
in  the  concave  shoe,  renders  it  an  imperative  duty  that  the  un- 
guised  truth  should  be  laid  before  the  public. 

I remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Barron  Rodway. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


Mr.  Rod  way’s  angry  communication,  dealing,  as  it  does,  in 
abuse  and  insinuation  in  place  of  argument,  would  not  have  found 
admission  into  our  Journal,  had  we  not,  from  a sense  of  justice — 
a false  one,  perhaps,  on  the  present  occasion — suffered  our 
prescribed  laws  to  be  set  aside  ; and  this  we  have  been  induced 
to  do  in  consequence  of  the  said  communication  professing  to  be 
a reply  to  two  articles  of  our  own : one  in  our  number  for  last 
November,  reviewing  his  prospectus  ; the  other,  reporting  on  his 
shoe,  in  our  number  of  last  month. 

That  Mr.  Rodway,  as  a patentee,  should  feel  disappointed  and 
vexed  at  the  failure  of  his  project,  is  natural  enough;  but  in 
giving  vent  to  those  feelings  in  language  and  expression  such  as 
he  has  used  against  us,  he  not  only  has  injured  his  cause,  but 
likewise  his  reputation. 

He  denounces  our  reviews  of  his  prospectus  and  shoe  as 
“ unprofessional,  contradictious,  undecided,  and  unmanly;”  and 
he  accuses  us  of  professional  “ ignorance.” 

An  attentive  and  unbiassed  perusal  of  what  we  have  written 
must  be  our  answer  to  the  first  of  these  onerous  charges  ; and  as 
for  the  second,  that  of  “ ignorance,”  it  must  be  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  that  our  knowledge  of  horseshoes  and  horseshoeing  is 
light  indeed  when  poised  in  the  balance  with  the  profound  science 
displayed  in  those  arts  by  Mr.  Rodway  : indeed,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  little  time  and  attention  we  have  bestowed  upon  the 
subjects  compared  with  what  Mr.  Rodway  can  boast  of,  it  is 
only  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  “ ignorance”  is  not  greater  than 
he  has  so  charitably  represented  it.  But,  when  Mr.  Rodway 
throws  out  the  base  insinuation  of  “ a more  ignoble  failing  than 
ignorance,” — if  he  means  that  for  us — we  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
that  we  fling  it  back  upon  him  with  indignation  and  disgust. 
But  why  should  we  feel  angry  ? why,  as  Tillotson,  in  a truly  wise 
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and  Christian  spirit,  has  admonished  us — “ why  should  any  man 
be  troubled  at  the  contumelies  of  those  whose  judgment  deserves 
not  to  be  valued  ?” 

To  the  accusation  of  fighting  under  “ false  colours, ” we  have, 
in  a note  appended  to  Mr.  Rodway’s  communication,  already 
replied.  Mr.  Rodway  was  told  by  Mr.  Youatt,  at  his  house, 
when  the  former  called,  that  the  review  of  his  productions  would 
be  by  the  Editors ; and  we  defy  Mr.  Rodway,  or  any  other  per- 
son, to  charge  us  with  not  having  performed  our  task  conscien- 
tiously, or  with  any  desire  or  motive  save  the  elicitation  of 
truth. 

Mr.  Rodway  alleges  that  we  have  attacked  him  “ by  mis- 
representations, misquotations,  and  unfairness  and  commences 
his  proofs — for  we  hold  assertions  as  nothing  without  proofs — 
by  saying,  “ the  writer  states,  my  shoe  does  not  give  the  hold 
or  grasp  upon  the  ground  1 described,  because  there  is  no  such 
concavity  in  the  horse’s  foot  as  in  my  shoe.”  Now,  what  we 
said  was  this — “ it  is  evident  enough  that  Mr.  Rodway  has  not 
obtained  his  proper  hold  or  grasp  upon  the  earth,  by  taking 
Nature  as  his  guide  shewing  that  it  was  not  because  there  was 
no  concavity  in  the  horse’s  foot  like  that  in  Mr.  Rodway’s  shoe, 
but  because  his  shoe  was  a deviation  from  and  violation  of  the 
tread  of  the  natural  foot,  to  a greater  extent  than  existed  in  other 
horseshoes.  What,  pray,  does  Mr.  Rodway  call  this,  his  very 
first,  but  a mis-quotation  ? And  how  many  mis-quotations  or 
imperfect  ones,  that  altered  the  sense,  did  Mr.  Rodway  make  in 
citing  our  first  article  in  his  former  reply?  We  might  multiply 
examples  like  the  one  above  had  we  space  for  them,  and  did  we 
not  think  that,  in  doing  so,  we  should  weary  and  disgust  our 
readers,  our  object  being  argument  with  proof,  not  vague  assertion 
and  abuse. 

We  would  ask  Mr.  Rodway  this  simple  question— If  that 
which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  his  shoe  possesses  so  many  ad- 
mirable qualities,  how  came  it  to  be  laid  aside  two-and-twenty 
years  ago  by  veterinarians  well  able  to  judge  of  its  properties? 
It  was  at  that  time  tried  and  found  wanting;  and  fresh  trials 
of  it  have  only  confirmed  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  it 
originated. 
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If  Mr.  Rod  way  will  not  believe  our  report  of  his  shoe,  let  him 
listen  to  what  others  say.  In  this  very  number  of  our  Journal 
happens  to  be  a letter  from  Mr.  Raddall,  V.S.,  Plymouth  ; 
and  what  does  it  affirm  ? Why,  that,  “ after  having  given  the 
Rodway  shoes  a fair  trial — having  used  them  in  his  (Mr.  Rad- 
dall’s)  forge  for  the  space  of  from  four  to  five  months — during 
which  time  he  put  on  a great  number  of  the  patent  shoes,  many 
on  horses  of  his  own,  ridden  by  himself,  as  well  as  on  coach- 
horses,  hunters,  cart-horses,  and  ponies — he  is  compelled  to  say, 
that  not  one  of  the  presumed  benefits  which  were  held  out  so  san- 
guinely  by  Mr.  Rodway  became  verified  in  practice;  but  he  has 
found  that  those  very  evils  which  the  patentee  so  speciously  pro- 
fesses to  obviate  by  the  use  of  his  shoes , have  been  incurred  by 
those  even  of  his  own  manufacture .”  Have  our  opinions  been 
more  condemnatory  than  this?  Does  not  Mr.  Raddall  confirm 
our  statements  when  he  finds  the  shoes  “ insecure  upon  the 
feet” — and  “the  nails  frequently  breaking  in  the  neck”?  &c. 

Mr.  Rodway  boasts  of  having  in  his  possession  testimonials 
“ upwards  of  two  hundred  ” in  number,  and  some  coming  from 
veterinary  surgeons : perhaps  he  would  kindly  favour  us  with 
a few  of  the  latter  description.  Should  it,  after  all,  turn  out 
that  we  can  be  shewn  to  be  in  error,  we  promise  him  we  are 
neither  too  proud  nor  too  bigotted  in  our  own  opinions  to  retract. 
In  the  meantime  we  bid  him  adieu,  with  the  full  assurance  that 
he  for  the  future  shall,  at  our  hands,  in  his  own  acerbity  of 
expression,  “receive  the  contempt  he  merits.” 

Editors. 


ON  THE  DOG-CART  BILL. 

A few  years  ago  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood were  somewhat  too  frequently  occupied  by  small  carts 
containing  various  articles  for  sale,  and  drawn  by  dogs.  Occa- 
sionally these  exhibitions  were  much  too  numerous,  and  almost 
assumed  the  character  of  a nuisance.  These  animals  were  com- 
paratively harmless  ; little  or  no  mischief  was  effected,  but  the 
owners  were  sometimes  uncivil,  if  not  abusive. 

The  writer  of  this  article  then  lived  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
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London.  His  house  was  so  situated  as  to  command  four  streets, 
and  he  used  many  a time  in  the  day  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  dogs  who  drew  or  were  left  in  care  of  the  articles  for  sale. 
Of  those  that  were  employed,  not  one  for  a moment  neglected 
his  charge  or  interfered  with  the  concerns  of  others.  When 
they  were  directed  to  halt  they  doubled  up  their  feet  under  the 
shafts,  and  waited  patiently,  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  more, 
until  their  master  returned.  It  was  pleasing  to  watch  them. 

Generally  speaking,  they  were  in  tolerable  condition,  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  attachment  between  them  and  their  owners  was 
evident.  Occasionally,  however,  unpleasant  scenes  occurred. 
Two  dogs  coming  from  different  ways,  would  fall  out,  and,  en- 
couraged by  many  a miscreant,  accidentally  passing,  a regular 
fight  ensued,  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  the  casual  passenger,  and, 
occasionally,  a source  of  mischief. 

Beside  these  dogs — the  evidently  trained  and  domesticated 
animals — there  were  often  a set  of  wild  and  dangerous  and  cruelly- 
treated  animals,  flogged  through  the  streets  without  mercy  by 
their  cruel  owner  or  owners,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
miscreants — who  let  their  half-starved  dogs  for  hire — who  were 
ready  for  all  purposes  of  plunder,  and  who  systematically  dese- 
crated the  sabbath  by  a succession  of  dog-fights. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I do  not  severely  blame  the  legis- 
lature for  banishing  the  dog-cart  from  the  purlieus  of  the  metro- 
polis : and  yet  I think  that  the  matter  might  have  been  otherwise 
managed.  Sufficient  punishment  might  have  awaited  the  guilty 
without  driving  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  many 
a family  that  was  honestly  exercising  its  calling.  There  was  a de- 
gree of  harshness  about  this  which  was  unnecessary,  and  scarcely 
suited  the  title  of  “The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty.” 

These  dogs,  no  longer  suffered  to  follow  their  usual  calling, 
found  their  way  more  numerously  into  the  country,  and  the  dog- 
cart was  used,  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  at  a certain  distance  from  the  metropolis.  The  little 
articles  of  domestic  comfort  found  their  way  to  every  part  of  our 
island,  and  the  dog  continued  a useful  and  valuable  animal. 

Why  did  he  not  continue  to  occupy  that  situation?  Why  is 
he  to  be  driven,  as  now  attempted,  from  the  useful  occupation  in 
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which  he  was  engaged  ? Why  are  the  greater  part  of  his  species 
to  be  consigned  to  destruction ? 

What  would  become  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  regions 
if  the  dog  was  not  harnessed  to  the  sledge,  and  the  Laplander,  and 
the  Greenlander,  and  he  of  Kamtschatka,  drawn,  and  occasionally 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  an  hundred  miles  a-day,  over  the  snowy 
wastes? 

Is  he  capable  of  this?  He  performs  it,  and  after,  perhaps,  a 
scanty  meal,  he  sleeps  soundly,  until,  on  the  following  morning, 
he  is  roused  to  renewed  labour.  These  dogs,  however,  had  been 
travelling  over  a glazed  surface,  where  comparatively  little 
muscular  exertion  was  required. 

It  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  were  cases 
of  dogs  being  driven  in  Sussex  as  many  as  fifty  miles  a-day.  I 
do  not  doubt  it.  There  are  miscreants  capable  of  any  kind 
of  atrocity.  I would  have  such  fellows  sought  out,  and  exposed 
to  the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  But  there  is  no  reason  that,  be- 
cause some  are  shamefully  used,  all  should  be  destroyed.  This 
would  be  a species  of  false  reasoning  that  no  one  could  defend. 

I am  told  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Sewell,  that  *e  the 
cruelties  to  which  dogs  used  in  trucks  and  carts  are  often  sub- 
jected bring  on  fever,  and  that  fever  terminates  in  hydrophobia.” 
I hesitate  not  to  say  that  this  is  perfectly  erroneous.  1 chal- 
lenge that  gentleman  to  the  proof.  These  are  diseases  which,  in 
many  cases,  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  each  other, 
and  the  one  never  terminates  in  the  other*. 

Why,  then,  is  the  poor  dog  to  be  condemned  to  destruction  ? 
In  Newfoundland  the  timber,  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  commerce  there,  is  drawn  to  the  water  side  by  the  docile  but 
ill-used  dog.  We  need  only  to  cross  the  British  Channel  to  see 
how  useful  and,  generally  speaking,  how  happy  a beast  of 
draught  the  dog  can  be. 

If  in  our  own  country,  and  to  its  deep  disgrace,  the  employ- 
* Professor  Sewell  should  have  recollected  that,  at  the  Veterinary  School 
at  Alfort,  three  dogs  were  selected  as  the  subjects  of  some  very  cruel  but 
decisive  experiments  with  regard  to  rabies.  It  was  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  they  were  all  chained  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  To  one  salted 
meat  alone  was  given — to  the  second,  water  only — and  to  the  third,  neither 
food  nor  drink.  They  all  died  ; but  not  one  of  them  exhibited  the  slightest 
symptom  of  rabies. 
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ment  of  the  dog  has  been  accompanied  by  such  shameful  and 
wanton  cruelty  that  the  magistracy,  somewhat  hastily  confound- 
ing the  use  of  a thing  with  its  legitimate  purpose,  has  already  for- 
bidden the  appearance  of  the  dog-cart  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts, and  is  apparently  taking  measures  to  extirpate  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  canine  race,  I can  only  say  that  they  are  doing  that 
which  neither  justice  nor  humanity  will  sanction. 

It  is  the  ardent  wish  of  every  good  heart  that  a kindlier  and 
better  feeling  may  gradually  prevail, and  that  this  animal,  humane- 
ly treated,  may  return  to  the  discharge  of  the  services  of  which 
Nature  has  rendered  him  capable,  for  which  he  was  expressly 
designed,  and  which  he  is  never  happier  than  when  discharging 
to  the  best  of  his  power. 

An  able  writer  in  “ The  Times'  places  our  subject  in  a very 
proper  point  of  view  : — 

“ Is  there, ” asks  he,  “ any  thing  in  the  constitution,  or  dis- 
eases, or  propensities  of  the  English  dog,  as  compared  with  those 
of  other  nations,  which  makes  that  an  act  of  cruelty  or  danger  in 
the  one  which  is  not  so  in  the  other  ? 

‘‘If  neither  the  constitution  of  the  dog  nor  our  climate  causes  or 
presents  any  obstacle,  what  is  there,  on  the  score  of  humanity  or 
morality  either,  to  be  urged  against  making  a dog  work  for  his 
living  as  well  as  does  a horse,  an  ass,  an  ox,  or  a human  being? 

“But  are  there  no  advantages  to  be  gained  by  using  dogs  as 
beasts  of  draught? 

“Why  may  they  not  be  employed  in  the  coal-pits  to  draw  the 
corves  along  the  narrow  passages,  instead  of  the  disgusting  beasts 
of  draught  into  which  human  beings  of  both  sexes  are  said  to  be 
degraded  in  some  part3  of  England  ? Why  might  not  a train  of 
dogs  instead  of  horses  or  mules,  and  at  a much  cheaper  rate,  draw 
a fly-boat  along  a canal  ? 

“ I mention  these  as  two  cases  that  occur  to  me  at  the  moment. 
I have  no  doubt  that  twenty  other  employments  would  be  found 
if  one  were  to  take  twenty  minutes  to  think  about  it. 

“Well,  then,  under  such  a system,  every  cottager  and  villager 
might  profitably  keep  one  or  two  of  these  faithful  and  vigilant 
guardians  in  his  cottage  or  in  his  farm-yard ; we  should  then  hear 
of  far  fewer  midnight  attacks — far  fewer  incendiary  atrocities. 
Who  would  dare  to  invade  the  slumber  of  the  cottager,  or  to 
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venture  into  his  stack-yard,  if  there  were  two  or  three  fierce  dogs 
at  hand?” 

Calmly,  but  earnestly,  let  me  appeal  to  those  who  are  eager  to 
condemn  and  destroy  those  who  never  did  them  serious  injury, 
and  who  might  be  taught  to  regard  them  with  affection  and  gra- 
titude. Never  let  it  be  said  that  we  may  travel  over  the  world, 
and  have  the  dog  our  companion,  our  friend,  our  guardian,  but 
that,  the  moment  we  reach  the  British  shore,  we  find  this  faithful 
and  intelligent  animal  proscribed  and  destroyed  ! Is  it  so  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  ? This  is  a question  that  should 
receive  serious  consideration. 

I may  have  expressed  myself  warmly,  but  1 mean  not  to  give 
offence.  We  have  all  a right  to  our  opinion  : but  after  having 
pursued  a certain  course  full  forty  years,  and  yielded  and  will 
yield  to  no  one  as  a friend  to  the  dog,  I am  not  disposed  now 
to  abandon  him. 

As  to  the  disease  which  seems  so  great  a source  of  terror  in  the 
minds  of  some  gentlemen,  I again  repeat  that  they  are  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  I challenge  discussion  on  that  point. 

W.  Youatt. 


MEDICAL  REFORM. 

The  following  observations  contained  in  an  account  of  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  66  British  Medical  Association,”  held 
8th  Nov.  1842, in  these  times  when  we  are  thinking  about  “putting 
our  own  house  in  order,”  are  well  worth  our  attentive  perusal  : — 

Dr.  Webster  (the  president)  in  a speech,  not  less  admirable 
for  its  calm  and  independent  tone  than  for  the  well-concocted 
scheme  of  reform  it  developed,  after  congratulating  the  assembly 
on  the  celebration  of  their  sixth  anniversary,  and  the  results  that 
had  by  their  united  exertions  been  accomplished,  reminded  them 
that  the  essence  of  reform  consisted  in  representative  government , 
and  that  its  essential  means  might  be  comprised  under  few 
heads  : — First,  union  and  representation  ; secondly,  uniform  qua- 
lification for  practice  ; thirdly,  equality  of  rights  for  medical 
men  ; fourthly,  protection  to  the  public  against  illegal  practi- 
tioners. Sir  James  Graham’s  bill  was  objectionable,  he  said, 
because  it  created  not  the  bond  of  union  for  which  they  had  been 
contending.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  to  unite  the  profession  into 
one  body.  They  were  weak  because  there  were  divisions  and  dis- 
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tinctions  among  them,  irrespective  of  education,  merit,  and  talent, 
— Is  it  not  a grievance  that  no  bond  of  union  whatever  exists  in 
the  profession  ? — that  invidious  and  unmerited  distinctions  are 
made  ? — that  20,000  practitioners  in  Great  Britain  are  not  con- 
sulted on  matters  connected  with  their  own  interests? — that  they 
have  no  votes  for  those  who  manage  their  affairs  ? — that  general 
practitioners  are  not  eligible  for  the  councils  ? — that  the  councils 
are  self-elected  and  irresponsible  ?—  Another  palpable  defect  in 
the  proposed  plan  is,  the  utter  want  of  protection  against  illegal 
practice. — Gentlemen,  says  Dr.  Webster,  in  conclusion,  three 
words  I will  give  you : they  are  those  of  one  of  our  oldest  re- 
formers, and  1 trust  you  will  deeply  ponder  them  ; — they  are, 
union , organization , and  energy. 

Mr.  Harrison  (the  secretary)  then  read  the  Report  of  the 
Council,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  the  suggestions  of  the 
Council  for  the  future  course  of  the  reformers  were  : — 

First. — That  the  various  associations,  and  individual  reformers, 
should  organize  themselves  into  one  representative  body  or 
faculty. 

Secondly. — That  a standing  central  committee  be  appointed  by 
the  associations  and  local  committees,  to  promote  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  profession,  to  watch  the  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
and  to  act  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Thirdly. — That  the  profession  do  oppose  any  measure  of 
medical  reform  which  does  not  recognise, — first,  the  union  of  the 
profession  into  a representative  body  or  faculty  ; — secondly,  equal 
rights  and  privileges  for  all  members  of  that  body  ; — thirdly, 
uniform  qualifications  for  a license  to  practise  fourthly,  pro- 
tection against  unqualified  practitioners. 

Farther,  the  Council  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
these  few  and  simple  principles  are  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
either  the  existence  of  the  present  corporations  or  the  division  of 
the  profession  into  consulting  and  general  practitioners.  The 
union  contemplated  is  simply  that  of  members,  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession into  one  body.  The  qualification  for  admittance  into  that 
body  should  be  uniform  and  extensive.  Admission  into  it  should 
give  the  license  to  practise  in  all  or  any  of  the  departments  of 
the  profession,  but  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  its 
members  to  take  higher  honours,  or  other  titles,  or  to  join  any 
other  medical  corporation. 

The  Council  regretted  to  observe  much  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  Government  and  the  corporations  to  grapple  with  the 
serious  evil  of  illegal  practice.  The  fallacious  argument  used 
was,  “ Oh ! the  liberty  of  the  subject  must  not  be  interfered 
with.”  What!  not  interpose  to  prevent  poisoning  by  Morison’s 
pills,  or  sloughing  to  death  by  the  acid  lotions  of  St.  John  Long? 
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Wise  restraint  from  quackery  would  save  many  thousands  of 
lives  annually,  at  the  expense  only  of  credulity  and  folly  on  the 
one  part,  and  ignorance  and  wickedness  on  the  other  [cheers]. 
The  recent  convictions  of  several  such  persons  had  greatly  altered 
the  tone  of  those  who  had  before  contended  for  their  right  to 
practise  without  being  qualified  for  that  function. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  proposing  the  resolutions  (already  set 
forth  as  those  upon  which  the  present  plan  of  reform  is  based), 
observed  that  he  did  so  with  unmingled  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as 
he  considered  the  general  practitioners  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
be  numerous  enough  and  respectable  enough  to  claim  the  exer- 
cise of  power,  and  to  take  part  in  their  government  as  a profes- 
sional body.  Their  present  relation  to  that  government  was  pre- 
cisely that  of  aliens  in  a foreign  country.  They  must  inscribe 
their  names  in  a list,  obtain  a passport,  and  pay  a contribution  ; 
but  they  were  no  more  a part  of  the  medical  commonwealth,  than 
the  foreigner  just  landed  on  our  shores,  and  registered  at  the  Alien 
Office,  was  of  our  nation  or  its  institutions.  They  were  aliens  from 
the  posts  of  medical  government,  alike  from  its  posts  of  honour  and 
those  of  profit.  He  had  long  regarded  it  as  a solecism  in  govern- 
ment for  one  order  of  persons  to  legislate  for  another  in  whose 
feelings  they  had  no  participation.  Let  them  form  themselves 
into  a compact  body  for  their  own  mutual  good,  and  apply  to  Go- 
vernment for  incorporation  as  “ The  Faculty  of  Medicine for 
powers  to  examine  and  grant  licenses  to  practise  throughout  the 
British  dominions,  and  for  powers  of  self-government.  This  con- 
summation would  not  diminish  but  greatly  augment  the  prosperity 
of  physicians  and  surgeons.  These  being  the  sources  of  error, 
all  who  were  desirous  of  further  honour  would  resort  to  them. 
Only  let  the  admissions  into  that  College  be  honourable,  by  anni- 
hilating all  the  odious  distinctions  which  had  so  long  disgraced 
them.  Let  those  who  were  admitted  at  all  be  admitted  altoge- 
ther, enjoying  equality  of  rights,  and  being  equally  eligible  to 
posts  of  distinction.  This  was  the  case  at  the  Royal  Society  ; 
and  had  any  evil  accrued  from  it?  But  he  would  also  devise 
new  titles  and  sources  of  honour.  He  would  confer  prizes,  medals, 
and  every  kind  of  distinction,  for  real  advances  in  science  alone. 
He  did  not  despise  the  advantages  conferred  by  a knowledge  of 
the  classics  and  mathematics,  by  a degree  from  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, &c.,  but  he  would,  in  institutions  purely  medical,  place 
the  reward  for  real  improvements  in  medicine  above  them  all. 
Let,  then,  the  general  profession  combine  for  general  good,  incor- 
porate themselves,  and  then  seek  for  legislative  incorporation, 
power  of  self-government,  &c.  The  curriculum  and  examination 
introductions  to  the  faculty  might  be  such  as  should  be  deemed 
best  for  the  profession  in  general.  The  requirements  for  intro- 
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duction  into  the  colleges  might  be  as  much  higher  as  should  be 
deemed  most  proper.  Into  the  faculty  would  merge  the  Com- 
pany of  Apothecaries,  first  restoring  the  trade  in  drugs  to  the 
chemists,  to  whom  it  justly  belonged,  the  profession  being  re- 
munerated by  a just  honorarium,  the  chemist  neither  prescrib- 
ing nor  charging  otherwise  than  for  medicines  properly  com- 
pounded. The  Society  of  Apothecaries  had  deserved  well  of  the 
profession.  May  it  become  the  nucleus  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  ! 
Again,  calling  attention  to  his  “ scheme,”  he  would  conclude 
by  cordially  recommending  the  resolutions  placed  in  his  hands, 
having,  as  he  believed,  sketched  the  plan  of  medical  reform  that 
was  most  likely  to  be  at  once  efficient  and  generally  acceptable, 
in  consonance  with  these  resolutions,  and  pointed  out  the  only 
way  in  which  their  objects  could  be  speedily  attained ; viz.  by  a 
prompt  and  simultaneous  movement  of  the  general  practitioners 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Lancet,  19^  November,  1842. 


ON  THE  LATE  EPIZOOTIC  DISEASES  OF  CATTLE, 
SHEEP,  AND  SWINE. 

By  W.  Youatt. 

[Continued  from  page  144.] 

Three  of  our  correspondents  have,  during  the  last  month, 
kindly  hinted  at  an  improvement  on  our  history  of  the  epizootic 
diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  They  say  that  there  was  far 
more  connexion  between  the  epidemics  of  1840-1  and  1842-3 
than  was  suspected  at  the  time,  or  even  now  believed. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  Thirsk,  takes  this  up  in  a most  satisfactory 
way.  As  the  number  of  our  readers  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
an  understanding  and  comparison  of  the  two  epidemics  is  an 
object  of  the  greatest  importance,  we  shall  now  start  from  this 
part  of  Yorkshire;  and  hereafter,  with  regard  toother  communi- 
cations, endeavour  to  combine  the  accounts  that  we  receive,  or 
satisfy  ourselves  with  regard  to  the  points  of  difference.  Our 
friends,  who  have  already  given  us  a history  of  the  first  epidemic, 
would  add  materially  to  our  obligation  by  this  comparison. 

The  epidemic  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thirsk  about  the  middle  of  June  1840,  when  it  manifested 
itself  among  two  or  three  herds,  and  seemed  to  be  confined  to 
them.  The  disease  was  accompanied  by  a slight  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  but  there  was  no  breaking  out  at  the  feet.  On  the  18th 
of  July,  at  Sopcliffe,  distant  about  five  miles,  the  contagion  was 
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more  or  less  rapid  ; and  there  it  shewed  its  baneful  influence,  ex- 
hibiting its  symptoms  among  some  lots  of  Irish  stock  that  were 
at  the  fair. 

These  Irish  stock  have,  by  common  consent,  been  considered 
as  the  introducers  of  the  epidemic  into  the  Yorkshire  Ridings; 
and,  from  that  period  to  the  present,  the  contagion  has  been 
more  or  less  rapidly  spreading  through  every  park  and  pasture  in 
the  three  Ridings.  Such  were  the  first  effects,  that  a complete  and 
total  stagnation  took  place  of  the  sale  of  any  kind  of  Irish-bred 
stock  ; and  the  buyers  of  such  were  about  as  scarce  as  Queen 
Anne’s  farthings,  or,  in  other  words,  not  to  be  then  found. 

From  the  number  of  cases  that  I have  professionally  attended 
and  casually  heard  of  and  seen,  no  state  or  condition — no  situa- 
tion or  locality — has  protected  the  poor  cattle  from  the  sickening 
hand  of  the  insidious  foe  ; for  there  might  be  seen  labouring  un- 
der its  clutches  the  poor,  the  middle  or  tolerably  conditioned, 
and  the  fat : some  in  the  field  feeding  upon  turnips  and  grass, 
some  in  the  straw-yard  living  upon  turnips  and  straw,  while 
others  were  tied  up  in  the  house,  and  fed  with  turnips,  mashes, 
hay,  &c. 

Among  many  of  the  latter  class  was  the  milch  cow,  that  had 
not  been  for  upwards  of  six  weeks  previously  in  company  with 
other  cattle.  Here  I must  beg  to  observe,  that  I have  attended 
stock  of  this  latter  description  (that  is,  the  milch  cow),  that  had 
never  been  out  at  all  from  the  stall,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be 
said,  strictly  speaking,  to  have  received  the  infection  by  touch  or 
direct  communication  from  the  infected  ; and,  although  their 
well-sheltered  and  protected  situation  seemingly  promised  a bar- 
rier to  the  enemy,  yet,  strange  to  say,  they — the  sheltered  and 
protected — were,  in  many  instances,  among  the  first  that  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  the  complaint.  Sometimes  the  very  reverse 
has  happened:  in  fact,  as  before  observed,  as  nothing  could  com- 
pletely stop  the  progress  of  the  disease,  so  nothing — old  or  young 
— fat  or  lean — in  warmth  or  cold — has  completely  resisted  its  in- 
fluence. I have  even  had  calves  of  a fortnight  old,  and  younger, 
as  much,  and  in  degree,  as  violently  affected  as  their  dams  or 
parents.  Yet,  nevertheless,  I found  warmth  of  very  great  be- 
nefit to  such  as  were  labouring  under  the  disorder;  and  also  the 
too  free  exposure  of  the  sick,  as  practised  by  some,  very  prejudi- 
cial. Experience  indubitably  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
such  stock  as  were  labouring  under  the  influence  of  the  epidemic, 
when  too  freely  exposed  to  the  cold,  generally  lost  a great  weight 
of  flesh,  beside  having  the  complaint  under  much  worse  circum- 
stances. 

The  general  symptoms  that  I observed  are,  a staring  coat — 
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the  eye  a little  sunken  in  the  orbit  of  the  head — large  blisters 
arising  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  containing  a white  kind  of 
serous  fluid,  and  the  blisters  sometimes  extending  from  the  base 
to  the  tip  of  the  tongue — the  front  teeth  of  some  very  loose — a 
great  discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  and,  in  bad  cases,  a 
jelly-like  fluid  instead  of  saliva — tenderness  on  the  skin  and  back 
when  touched,  so  much  so,  that  a common  observer  would  say 
that  some  one  had  been  beating  them  severely  with  a stick ; and, 
if  compelled  to  walk,  they  appeared  as  walking  on  stilts.  They 
very  much  resembled  a horse  labouring  under  an  attack  of  lami- 
nitis.  The  pulse  from  60  to  70,  but  weak — a pulse  which  indi- 
cates a great  deal  of  irritation,  but  not  of  inflammation. 

I have  never,  as  yet,  seen  a case  that  would  warrant  me  in 
bleeding  either  fat  or  lean  stock.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
one  organ  alone  is  attacked,  but  every  organ,  more  or  less.  The 
mucous  membranes  appear  to  be  particularly  so.  I have  some- 
times gone  into  a field  among  a number  of  stock,  and  have 
pointed  out  some  as  the  next  most  likely  to  be  invalided.  They 
did  not  then  either  evince  lameness  or  shew  any  discharge  from 
the  mouth  ; yet  their  apparently  starved  and  chilly  looks  convinced 
me  that  they  were  infected,  and  the  correctness  of  my  judgment 
was  not  long  in  doubt,  for  all  the  other  symptoms  shortly  after- 
wards rapidly  developed  themselves. 

Some  would  be  quietly  chew'ing  the  cud  in  an  apparently  good 
state  of  health,  and  yet,  scarcely  half  an  hour  afterwards,  would 
shew  all  the  peculiar  characteristic  features  of  the  complaint. 

I believe  that  lameness  generally  accompanies  the  rising  of 
the  blisters  in  the  mouth,  at  least  my  experience  has  hitherto 
shewn  so. 

The  precise  and  exact  cause  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  wrapped 
in  so  much  speculative  doubt  and  mystery,  that  I scarcely  dare 
venture  to  hazard  an  opinion ; yet,  after  revolving  the  matter 
over  and  over  again,  and  then  unbiassedly  canvassing  the  senti- 
ments of  others,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a constitutional 
derangement  of  the  system,  produced,  under  predisposing  cir- 
cumstances, by  an  atmospheric  influence  of  some  (at  present  un- 
known) gaseous  fluid,  which  seems  to  have  a peculiar  effect  upon 
the  animal  system  in  general. 

A wet  and  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  favour  the 
disease,  while  a clear  frost  appears  to  operate  reversely.  A 
week's  continuance  of  fine  frosty  weather  almost  cleared  us  of 
the  nuisance,  when  a return  of  moist  and  warm  weather  again 
rapidly  multiplied  new  cases.  As  yet,  I have  not  heard  of 
or  seen  a second  attack,  neither  do  I suppose  the  thing  likely 
to  happen. 
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That  the  disease  is  contagious  there  is  not  the  least  doubt ; for  no 
sooner  has  an  infected  beast  been  driven  near  or  associated  with 
others,  than  he  has  speedily  shewed  symptoms  of  bodily  ailment. 

I have  also  known  it  appear  among  stock  that  had  had  for 
months  no  visible  direct  communication  with  the  infected,  nor 
even  with  other  cattle,  and  among  others  that  had  never  been 
nearer  strange  stock  than  having  been  pastured  in  a road-side  field, 
where  the  infected  might  probably  pass.  As  soon  as  the  disease 
made  its  appearance  upon  a farm,  it  spread  like  wildfire  over 
most  or  all  of  the  adjoining  ones;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  no  apparently  direct  communication  with  the  infected, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  disease  was  observed,  were  also  generally 
removed  to  a place  where  the  others  could  not  possibly  have 
any  access.  From  this,  probably,  may  be  deduced  a not  very 
unreasonable  inference;  viz.,  that  in  these  present  cases,  as  in 
many  human  ills,  there  seems  to  be  an  atmospheric  agent  wafting 
abroad  the  effluvia  or  seeds  of  disease  and  death. 

I have  seen  a whole  fold  of  pigs  take  the  disease  before  it  was 
in  the  least  manifested  among  other  stock.  The  symptoms  in  the 
pigs  were  very  much  the  same  as  with  beasts  or  horned  cattle. 
The  disease  among  pigs  has  not  been  so  fatal  here  as  more  north- 
ward, where  several  farmers  have  lost  their  whole  stock. 

Sheep  appear  to  me  to  have  suffered  much  more  considerably 
than  cattle  ; but  this  I attribute  to  their  generally  exposed  state. 

I have  heard  of  a person  residing  near  York  who  lost  eleven 
young  calves  about  one  day  after  calving  ; — of  another,  who  lost 
four  ; and  a third  who  lost  six  in  the  same  way.  All  the  cows 
had  had  the  disease  previous  to  calving,  but  had  recovered  before 
the  dropping  of  the  calf.  These  cases  not  being  under  my  notice, 
I am  unable  to  state  the  treatment.  The  fatality  of  the  calves 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  caused  by  the  foetus  having  imbibed 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  in  that  state  when  almost  every  ailment 
of  the  dam  is  generally  productive  of  ill  consequences  to  their 
weak  and  imperfectly  formed  young. 

My  treatment  of  such  cows  has  been  quite  simple  ; — viz.,  the 
combination  of  tonics  with  aperients,  which  I have  always  found 
to  have  the  desired  effect.  I am  no  advocate  of  the  strong  drastic 
purges  that  are  sometimes  imprudently  given  ; for  I feel  persuaded 
that  more  harm  than  good  is  the  result  of  their  use,  as  they  (i.  e. 
the  sick  stock)  are  generally  found  labouring  under  great  debility. 
Under  such  circumstances,  violent  purging  medicine  would  have 
a much  more  severe  effect  than  in  ordinary  cases  of  sickness. 

I did  not  lose  even  one  of  my  patients  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disorder  ; neither  did  I hear  of  any,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  strong  drastic  purge  had  been  given,  and  the 
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animals  afterwards  left  exposed  to  the  cold.  In  consequence  of 
few  fatal  cases  occurring  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  farmers  treated 
the  matter  lightly,  seldom  doing  or  giving  any  thing  to  their  lean 
stock  except  washing  out  their  mouths  with  an  astringent  lotion, 
and  then  leaving  them  to  chance  or  the  care  of  a benevolent 
providence. 

When  fat  cattle  or  milch  cows  took  the  disorder,  and  the 
former  especially,  they  generally  lost  a great  deal  of  flesh,  and  the 
latter  their  milk.  If  an  aperient,  as  already  recommended,  was 
given,  the  loss  of  either  might,  in  a great  measure,  be  prevented. 
Perhaps  the  fat  cattle  would  not  lose  more  than  ten  pounds,  or  a 
stone  at  the  utmost  \ while,  if  left  to  mere  chance,  the  odds  were, 
that  they  would  lose  nearly  ten  stone:  this,  however,  is  under- 
stood as  regarding  bad  or  extreme  cases.  The  results  from  the 
negligence  of  the  owner  or  manager  were  yet  more  serious.  Even 
among  such  as  appear  quite  left  to  fate,  it  may  possibly  happen 
that  some  will  have  the  complaint  very  mildly.  The  administra- 
tion of  proper  medicine,  in  conjunction  with  proper  care,  recovers 
the  animals  in  three  or  four  days  ; whereas  the  same  beast,  if  left 
to  mere  chance  and  casual  circumstances,  will  probably  be  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  before  convalescence. 

I have  seen  the  milk  of  a cow  that  had  the  epidemic  curdle 
when  boiled ; in  others,  not  the  slightest  difference  was  apparently 
observable.  I have  heard  of  a few  individuals  who  evinced  symp- 
toms something  similar  to  what  animals  in  the  epidemic  shewed, 
from  partaking  of  the  milk ; and  I know  of  others  that  partook 
of  the  same  with  impunity.  The  difference  seems  to  me  to  con- 
sist in  the  predisposition  of  the  constitution  of  the  individuals  to 
the  disease,  as  well  as  the  severity  of  the  disorder  of  the  animal 
from  whom  the  milk  is  drawn.  For  my  own  part,  I have  gene- 
rally recommended  that  the  milk  of  such  cows  as  were  infected 
should  not  be  used  until  five  or  six  days  have  elapsed  after 
convalescence,  when  the  healthy  quality  of  the  milk  will  have 
returned.  I have  known  pigs  shew  symptoms  of  the  disease  ten 
hours  after  taking  the  infected  milk.  I have  also  known  it 
given  to  dogs  and  cats  that  experienced  not  the  slightest  visible 
ill  effect.  To  a foal  of  mine  the  milk  of  infected  cows  was  given 
for  about  a week,  and  no  bad  result  was  afterwards  in  any  degree 
exhibited. 

P.S. — I have  just  heard  of  several  fatal  cases  in  Westmoreland. 
One  individual  there  has  lost  ten  head  of  stock  ; whence  it  would 
appear  that  the  fatality  there  is  much  greater  than  here. 

I have  known  several  gentlemen  farmers  lose  from  twelve 
to  thirty  of  Irish,  while  this  country-bred  or  Scots  altogether 
escaped. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EPIDEMIC  IN  1842-3. 

By  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Think. 

March  18,  1843. 

Having  already  furnished  you  with  an  account  of  the  epidemic 
that  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  year  184  L,  and  in 
consequence  of  so  many  practitioners  having  also  sent  you  detailed 
accounts  of  the  same  as  they  came  under  their  notice,  but  little 
now  remains  for  me  to  do,  except  to  give  you  a description  of  the 
disease  which  is  now  sadly  devastating  the  country. 

After  1841  had  passed,  practitioners  as  well  as  farmers  hoped 
that  the  succeeding  year,  1S42,  would  in  a measure  be  exempt 
from  this  noxious  plague,  as  the  spring  set  in  so  favourably;  nor 
was  there  any  thing  apparently  to  discourage  such  a hope  until 
August  came,  and  field  stock,  in  general,  seemed  in  condition, 
and,  to  outward  appearance,  to  have  thriven  well  with  their  sum- 
mer’s graze,  especially  such  as  had  been  previously  reduced,  but 
had  seemingly  fully  recovered.  Soon,  however,  from  the  heat  of 
the  weather  and  their  improved  condition,  many  that  had,  to  all 
appearance,  been  accounted  perfectly  healthy  and  sound,  again 
shewed  symptoms  of  the  presence  of  this  farmer’s  foe,  although 
under  a different  modification  ; and  here  I may  observe,  that  the 
cattle  which  came  again  under  my  notice  were  for  the  most  part 
Irish  ones  of  1841;  for  I scarcely  was  ever  called  upon  to  attend 
an  English  or  a Scotch  cow  or  ox. 

The  symptoms  which  first  appeared  were  a sadly  languishing 
look,  attended  by  extreme  disinclination  to  motion ; little  or 
no  heaving,  but  a heavy  deep  moan  was  heard  every  time  the 
affected  animal  respired.  He  would  generally  separate  himself 
from  the  others,  and  wander  to  some  unfrequented  and  retired 
place  ; and  there,  unless  disturbed,  he  would  remain  quite  de- 
jected and  solitary,  as  if  he  were  an  outcast.  To  use  a com- 
parison, I could  not  compare  him  in  that  state  to  any  thing 
better  than  to  the  Mosaic  proscription  of  leprous  persons. 

As  the  malady  increased,  or  the  symptoms  became  more  deve- 
loped, the  respiration  of  the  animal  was  so  difficult  as  almost  to 
amount  to  suffocation.  At  this  stage  the  poor  creature  seemed 
so  heavily  burdened  as  to  be  utterly  heedless  as  to  where  its  head 
should  be  thrusted,  apparently  unconscious  of  coming  into  con- 
tact with  any  thing,  until  death  at  last  relieved  it  of  its  pro- 
tracted sufferings. 

From  the  very  first  attack  considerable  disgust  was  shewn  to 
every  kind  of  food,  as  well  as  to  drink.  I have  known  some  to 
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have  lived  almost  a fortnight  without  being  seen  to  take  or  touch 
any  thing  eatable. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  all  such  as  I have  seen  exhi- 
bited a total  destruction  of  the  lungs.  The  whole  substance  had 
become,  as  it  were,  a congested  mass  ; the  texture  and  cells  were 
quite  obliterated,  while  the  lungs  themselves  were  enlarged  to 
four  times  their  natural  form.  In  a great  number  of  cases  effu- 
sion had  taken  place  to  very  considerable  extent,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  lymph  were  thrown  out  between  the  lungs  and  the  ribs. 
The  pericardium  of  the  heart  also  increased  in  thickness  in 
the  ratio  of  five  or  six  to  one,  compared  to  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Lymph  in  considerable  quantities  was  likewise  effused  all  around 
it,  besides  suff  usion  within  the  pericardium  itself  to  a great  extent 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  chest,  which,  when  opened,  was 
found  a complete  mass  of  disease,  quite  in  a putrescent  state. 

This  was  the  case  more  or  less  in  all,  according  as  the  disorder 
had  shewn  itself,  or  assumed  different  modifications. 

Frequently  the  most  potent  remedies  were  of  no  avail,  and  the 
whole  arcana  of  simples  and  compounds  were  baffled  and  foiled 
by  this  death-grasping  plague  ; and  yet  the  impatience  of  em- 
ployers naturally  required  something  to  be  done. 

I believe  there  were  many  farmers  who,  despairing  of  relief 
from  art,  at  last  turned  out  their  stock  to  shift  in  the  fields  as 
they  could  ; and,  strange  to  say,  some  of  these  unbelievers  in 
the  ars  medica  were  as  lucky  as  others  who  doctored  in  all  ways 
and  shapes. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  however,  extremes  are  never  beneficial, 
and  I attribute  the  non-success  in  many  instances  to  the  delay  of 
the  owners  of  stock  in  applying  to  well-qualified  practitioners 
for  timely  assistance,  instead  of  physicking  under  the  guidance 
of  some  random  cowleech  or  mere  seller  of  drugs,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  dispense  any  thing,  or  any  nostrum,  providing  there  may 
be  a good  profit  on  the  sale  thereof.  When  the  cowleech  and  the 
druggists  fail,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  as  a last  resort,  is  called 
in ; and,  should  the  case,  as  was  now  most  likely,  be  hopeless, 
of  course,  he  was  to  blame,  although  the  most  innocent  party. 

Bleeding , I have  observed,  instead  of  relieving,  only  hastened 
the  approach  of  death.  The  treatment  most  successful  in  such 
cases  as  came  under  my  observation,  was  to  give  small  doses  of 
sulph.  mag.  combined  with  emet.  tart.,  and  to  keep  the  animal 
quiet.  Such  as  had  had  the  epidemic  of  1841  in  a slight  degree 
I observed  to  recover,  while  those  which  had  been  more  severely 
affected  were  almost  sure  to  die. 

On  such  a subject  it  naturally  occurs  to  all,  What  can  be  the 
cause  of  visitations  so  fatal  and  repeated  ? A topic  abounding 
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in  materials  for  discussion  so  abundant,  has,  as  might  be  natu- 
rally expected,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  profession  no  little, 
and  excited  discussion  and  elicited  remarks  to  such  a degree  as 
requires  no  slight  caution  on  my  own  part  how  I hazard  my  opi- 
nion, when  so  many  of  my  more  learned  and  elder  brethren  have 
already  published  theirs ; and  yet,  although  I may  seem  to  differ 
in  degree  from  those  accounted  as  authorities,  whose  dictum 
is  law  and  all  others  deemed  but  folly,  yet,  in  conformity  with 
your  request,  I offer  a few  remarks. 

The  visitation  of  1842-3,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  ex- 
tended, was  attributable  to  the  animals  still  retaining  remains 
of  the  epizootic  of  1840-1,  although  apparently  outwardly  quite 
recovered ; and  who,  when  turned  out  into  good  and  flush  pas- 
tures, fed  rapidly  and  shewed  great  increase  of  condition.  This 
suddenly  puffed  up  grassy  state  of  the  animal,  when  the  action 
of  the  heart  was  still  further  excited  by  the  increased  temperature 
of  an  August  sun,  increased  the  predisposition  of  more  speedily 
and  more  malignantly  aggravating  the  disorder,  as  well  as  render- 
ing the  lungs,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease,  less  able  to 
withstand  a second  attack. 

The  next  question  is,  Why  has  the  disease  shewn  itself  to  so 
much  greater  extent  among  the  imported  Irish  than  among  our  own 
English  or  Scots  ? and  why  the  cases  themselves  have  been  much 
more  severe  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  ? I have  given  this 
point  a very  careful  consideration ; and  the  more  I think  or  make 
inquiry  about  it,  the  more  convinced  am  I of  the  correctness  of  the 
fact,  that  the  imported  Irish,  having  previously  suffered  so  much 
in  the  voyage  over,  and  being  afterwards  over-travelled  from  fair 
to  fair  when  labouring  under  the  complaint,  were  literally  worn 
down  by  fatigue  and  disease,  thus  augmenting  the  disorder 
twenty-fold  before  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers  or 
graziers  in  this  country  ; and,  consequently,  their  enfeebled  and 
way-worn  constitutions  were  thus  less  able  to  oppose  resistance 
to  the  attacks  of  this  pestilence.  The  real  losers  were  the  buyers, 
and  not  the  importers,  who  were  the  main  instruments  of  aggra- 
vating the  disease,  by  their  gross  neglect  and  want  of  feeling  in 
hurrying  the  poor  creatures  so  much  about  the  country  when  worn 
out  by  travel  and  sickness,  thereby  entailing  a serious  loss  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Your’s  very  truly. 

Geo.  Holmes,  Y. S. 
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A LECTURE  ON  FAT  AND  MUSCLE,  DELIVERED 
TO  THE  PROBUS  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

By  Mr.  Kaekeek,  V.S.,  Truro. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  18th  instant,  a lecture  on  the  Pro- 
duction of  Fat  and  Muscle  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Karkeek,  of 
Truro,  to  the  members  of  this  institution.  This  is  an  interesting 
and  important  lecture  to  agriculturists,  as  may  be  supposed  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society  having  lately 
offered  a premium  for  an  essay  on  the  same  subject,  explaining 
the  causes  which  appear  to  determine  the  production  of  fat  and 
muscle  respectively,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  animal  physiology. 

Mr.  Karkeek  stated,  at  the  commencement  of  his  lecture,  that 
some  of  the  physiological  views  which  he  had  adopted  were  those 
of  Professor  Liebeg,  they  having  yielded  the  most  valuable  re- 
sults, in  relation  to  the  connexion  between  organic  chemistry  and 
dietetics, — under  which  head  was  comprised  the  nutritiveness  of 
particular  vegetables  on  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

With  the  view  of  his  lecture  being  clearly  understood,  he  first 
directed  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  some  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  growth  and  assimilation  in  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, shewing  the  manner  in  -which  the  former  produce  the  blood 
and  flesh  of  the  latter;  and  that  man,  in  consuming  animal  food, 
consumed,  strictly  speaking,  the  vegetable  principles  which  have 
served  for  the  nutrition  of  cattle.  This  part  of  the  lecture  was 
explained  in  an  easy  manner  by  reference  to  tables  containing 
the  analysis  of  the  elementary  and  proximate  principles  of  the 
food  of  herbivorous  animals  by  Boussingault  and  others,  which 
proved  that  vegetable  fibrin,  albumen,  and  casein — the  true  nitro- 
genized  principles  of  their  food — were,  in  fact,  identical  in  com- 
position with  the  chief  constituents  of  blood,  animal  fibrin,  which 
is  the  fibrin  of  flesh,  animal  albumen  from  eggs,  and  animal 
casein  from  milk.  He  next  shewed  the  difference  which  existed 
in  the  aliments  of  cattle  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fat  and  muscle . This  portion  of  the  lecture  was  clearly 
explained  by  reference  to  Professor  Liebeg’s  theory,  that  one  of 
the  effects  of  respiration  was  to  remove  some  of  the  carbon  from 
the  blood  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  forming  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  ; in  which  process  a separation  of  two  essential 
parts  of  the  blood  took  place — the  one  being  composed  of  nitro- 
genized  materials,  capable  of  assimilation  to  the  various  organs 
and  tissues,  muscles,  nerves,  bones,  &c.— the  other  part  being  com- 
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posed  of  non-nitrogenized  materials,  which  were  employed  as  ele- 
ments of  respiration,  and  in  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

The  cow,  he  said,  according  to  Boussingualt,  consumed  in 
twenty-four  hours  (iDoz.  of  carbon,  which  were  the  combustible 
materials  of  the  food,  and  she  required  in  the  same  period  to  in- 
hale 11  lb.  10  oz.  of  oxygen,  which  was  the  supporter  of  combus- 
tion. But  should  it  happen,  as  it  does  in  all  animals  that  are  stall 
fed,  that  a less  quantity  of  oxygen  was  inspired  than  was  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  carbon  of  the  blood  into  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  superabundant  carbon  was  returned  into  the  circulation,  and 
went  to  the  production  of  fat. 

This  was  a very  interesting  part  of  the  lecture,  as  it  was  clearly 
shewn  that  all  the  carbon  of  the  food  not  consumed  in  the  lungs 
was  actually  used  in  producing  fat,  and  that  the  amount  of  nou- 
rishment required  for  an  animal  must  be  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  taken  into  the  system,  and  as  air  was  expanded 
by  heat,  and  contracted  by  cold,  it  was  evident  that  equal  volumes 
of  hot  and  cold  air  must  contain  unequal  weights  of  oxygen,  ergo , 
a larger  quantity  of  food  was  required  when  animals  were  kept  cold 
than  when  they  were  warm.  This  was  clearly  explained  by  re- 
ference to  the  voracious  appetites  of  the  Arctic  savages  for  train 
oil,  tallow  candles,  and  animal  food,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Hindoo,  living  chiefly  on  rice  and  vegetable  food. 

The  practical  deductions  which  he  drew  from  these  facts  were 
the  necessity  of  keeping  animals  warm  and  perfectly  quiet  while 
in  a state  of  feeding  ; the  effect  of  exercise  being  to  increase  the 
circulation  and  quicken  the' respiration,  and  the  consequent  con- 
sumption of  a greater  quantity  of  food. 

He  then  described  the  mode  of  rearing  calves  for  veal  in  Hol- 
land, which  was  done  by  keeping  them  in  a small,  dark,  clean, 
and  dry  house,  so  narrow  that  they  could  not  turn,  and  this  was 
said  to  be  very  successful. 

He  also  related  the  method  of  suckling  house  lambs,  of  the 
early  Dorsetshire  breed,  for  the  London  market.  The  dams  were 
fed  with  hay,  oil-cake,  corn,  and  cabbage,  which  is  given  in  an 
enclosure  adjoining  the  apartments  where  the  lambs  are  confined. 
The  lambs  are  excluded  from  the  light,  except  at  intervals  when 
the  shepherd  suckles  them  on  the  ewes.  It  was  by  these  means 
that  they  speedily  fatten,  and  their  flesh  became  exceedingly 
white  and  delicate,  and  fetched  a high  price  in  the  London  market. 

The  lecturer  produced  many  other  examples,  in  the  feeding  of 
sheep  at  different  temperatures,  and  under  different  conditions, 
clearly  shewing  that,  by  affording  animals  warmth  and  shelter, 
particularly  in  the  winter  months,  the  saving  of  food  would  be 
very  considerable. 

VOL.  xvi.  g g 
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The  next  part  of  his  lecture  went  to  shew  the  manner  in  which 
muscle  or  flesh  was  produced.  This  was  also  clearly  exhibited  to 
the  farmers  by  reference  to  tables  containing  analyses  of  different 
kinds  of  food,  which  proved  very  satisfactorily  that  an  immense 
difference  existed  on  account  of  some  kinds  producing  fat  and 
others  producing  muscle. 

According  to  those  tables,  which  were  the  result  of  the  ana- 
lyses of  professor  Playfair  and  Boussingault,  peas  contain  15  per 
cent,  more  of  the  muscle-forming  principle  than  barley-meal ; 
barley-meal  12  per  cent,  more  than  potatoes  ; and  potatoes  1 per 
cent,  more  than  white  turnips. 

He  strongly  recommended  that  barley-meal,  when  it  was  cheap 
enough,  as  it  is  at  present,  should  be  given  to  growing  stock, 
particularly  to  sheep,  while  feeding  on  white  turnips.  A pint  of 
barley-meal  a day  would  increase  tbe  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
flesh  and  wool  at  the  same  time ; it  would  also  tend  to  prevent 
scouring — the  frequent  consequence  of  so  much  watery  food.  For 
the  rearing  of  breeding  animals  of  all  descriptions,  he  recom- 
mended the  use  of  barley-meal,  or  ground  oats,  and  strongly  con- 
demned the  practice  which  was  frequently  pursued  of  feeding 
young  stock  on  linseed-cake,  which  is  a very  excellent  food  for 
producing  fat,  but  not  flesh.  He  also  condemned  the  very  com- 
mon practice  of  tying  up  the  young  bull  at  so  early  an  age  as 
eight  or  nine  months’  old,  and  fed  at  the  same  time  as  a calf  in- 
tended for  the  butcher.  Too  much  liberty,  he  considered,  could 
not  possibly  be  given  for  the  first  two  years,  as  far  as  was  consist- 
ent with  warmth  and  shelter  in  the  winter  months.  Where  the 
pastures  were  small  and  convenient,  there  was  no  difficulty  or 
danger  in  allowing  the  young  animal  to  graze  during  the  second 
summer,  and,  if  not  convenient,  a large  covered  shed,  with  a 
straw  yard  attached,  would  answer  the  purpose,  with  a comfort- 
able loose  box  adjoining  a straw  yard  in  the  winter,  in  which  he 
might  be  allowed  to  range  when  the  weather  permitted. 

Without  exercise  in  a moderate  way,  the  young  animal  could 
never  obtain  that  proper  development  of  muscle  which  is  required. 
This,  he  said,  was  dependent  on  an  admirable  law,  that  within 
certain  limits,  in  proportion  to  the  exertion  that  it  is  required 
to  make,  a part  increases  in  strength,  fitness,  and  size.  It  was 
from  the  want  of  a proper  supply  of  nitrogenized  food,  and  also  of 
sufficient  exercise,  that  so  many  of  our  best  bred  animals,  parti- 
cularly cattle  and  pigs,  were  prevented  from  breeding  at  a time 
when  the  greatest  benefits  and  profits  might  be  expected  by  in- 
creasing their  race.  He  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  North 
Devon  cattle,  and  those  of  the  improved  breed — as  well  as  to  a 
number  of  the  Chinese  breed  of  pigs. 
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The  lecturer  then  shewed  that  the  distinguishing  character  of' 
a well-bred  animal  depended  not  so  much  on  the  external  as  on 
the  internal  structure — such  as  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
stomach,  intestines,  &c. 

Here  the  lecturer  made  a singular  statement: — “That  Profes- 
sor Playfair,  in  his  lecture  before  the  English  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, had  proved,  what  all  butchers  knew  perfectly  well,  that  an 
1 ox  or  sheep  having  small  lungs  and  small  livers  will  fatten  more 
readily  than  those  having  large  lungs  and  large  livers;’  but  he, 
the  lecturer,  was  also  convinced,  that  in  proportion  as  an  animal 
became  fat , did  those  organs  actually  diminish  iti  size.  He  drew 
his  conclusions,  he  said,  from  examining  a great  number  of  stall- 
fed  cattle,  chiefly  of  the  Devon  breed,  averaging  from  G cwt.  to 
10  cwt.  of  beef.  He  had  seen  them  slaughtered  at  all  stages  of 
reeding,  from  four  to  eight  months,  and  invariably  found  that  ac- 
cording  to  the  amount  of  fat  which  they  possessed  were  those 
organs  reduced  in  size.  This  was  a circumstance  never  stated 
before  by  any  author,  although  the  butchers  knew  this  also  from 
frequent  experience,  and  he  had  gathered  his  information  by 
visiting  their  slaughter-houses. 

He  explained  this  by  reference  to  the  changes  of  particles  con- 
stantly going  on  in  the  majority  of  the  tissues  of  a living  body, 
instancing  the  effect  of  exercise  on  the  bulk  of  the  muscles 
of  the  arm  of  a blacksmith,  and  in  the  arm  of  a person  unaccus- 
tomed to  labour.  The  production  of  fat  he  had  already  shewn 
to  be  the  consequence  of  the  organs  of  nutrition  not  performing 
their  natural  offices.  The  lungs,  then,  of  a stall-fed  animal 
adapted  their  size  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  and  the 
liver  to  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted;  and  it  was  also  a remark- 
able coincidence,  which  would  account  for  the  diminution  of  the 
intestines  in  a fatted  animal,  that  the  fatter  it  became,  the  less 
food  it  consumed. 

The  lecturer  drew  some  very  important  practical  deductions 
from  these  observations  ; for  if  they  were  true,  he  said, — the  effect 
of  breeding  from  fat  animals,  or  from  animals  disposed  quickly  to 
become  so, — -function  here  would  react  on  organization.  By  reac- 
tion, he  meant,  when  an  organ,  as  the  lungs,  for  instance,  became 
diminished  in  consequence  of  the  animal  becoming  fat  from  not 
performing  its  natural  office,  its  diminished  structure,  in  breeding, 
would  in  some  degree  be  produced  in  the  offspring;  hence  the 
reaction , and  if  the  same  system  is  pursued,  particularly  in  breed- 
ing from  the  nearest  affinities  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  would 
be  more  speedily  produced.  The  lecturer  here  alluded  to  the 
improved  short  and  long-horned  cattle — the  improved  Herefords 
— the  improved  Devons,  as  well  as  the  new  Leicester  sheep,  all 
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of  which  were  originally  produced  by  this  method  of  breeding. 
Alluding  to  the  effect  of  breeding  from  fat  animals  in  this  man- 
ner, he  said  that  early  maturity,  which  was  very  desirable  to  be 
obtained,  was  the  consequence.  But  he  was  of  opinion  that 
sometimes  it  was  carried  too  far,  as  he  believed  that  extreme 
early  maturity,  and  the  certainty  of  propagating  their  kind,  were 
seldom  compatible  ; and  he  also  believed  that  the  loss  of  a trifling 
degree  of fat — which  would  be  compensated  for  by  an  increase  of 
Jiesk — increase  of  health,  and  an  increase  of  strength,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  propagating  their  kind,  would  be  excellent  substitutes. 


SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  LEGAL 
PROJECT  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHAMBER’ OF  PEERS, 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  A CHANGE  IN  THE  POSITION 
OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

By  M.  Renault,  Director  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  School 

at  Alfort. 

[Continued  from  page  180.] 

Some  persons  imagine  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  increase 
the  pay  of  the  veterinary  surgeons,  and  thus  to  ensure  them  a 
more  comfortable  retreat,  their  rank  in  the  army  remaining  as  it 
is,  or  at  least  not  raising  them  above  the  situation  of  subalterns. 
Others  regard  it  as  indispensable  that  their  pay  and  their 
pension  should  be  increased ; but  they  consider  it  as  not  less  im- 
portant and  just  that  their  rank  in  the  army  should  be  raised, 
and  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  occupy  a station  next  to 
that  of  the  medical  man. 

Let  us  examine  these  two  opinions. 

A very  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  shew  that  the  first  of  these 
systems  would  entirely  miss  its  aim,  and  would  leave  the  admi- 
nistration in  the  same  state  of  embarrassment,  and  the  regiments 
in  the  same  want  of  well-informed  men. 

What  is  in  reality,  at  the  present  time,  the  pecuniary  position 
of  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  army  ? The  annual  pay  of  the 
first  veterinary  surgeon  amounts  to  1400  francs,  or  £58..  6s..  8r/.,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  certain  profits  which  they  obtain  by  furnish- 
ing the  regiments  with  sufficient  and  proper  medicines.  This 
usually  is  about  800  francs,  or  £33..6s..8t/.,  varying  materially 
according  to  the  healthiness  of  the  situation,  the  state  of  the 
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atmosphere,  and  the  prevalence  of  epizootic  disease.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  first  veterinary  surgeon  derives  an  income  of 
about  2200  francs  a year;  and,  in  order  to  increase  the  real  pe- 
cuniary advantage  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  regiment, 
their  pay  must  be  raised  to  more  than  2400  francs. 

What  is  the  design  of  the  law?  It  is  true  that  they  raise 
the  pay  of  the  first  veterinary  surgeons  from  1000  francs  to 
1800  francs.  But,  in  reality,  it  is  reported  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  Minister  of  War  entirely  to  suppress  these  amenssements, 
and  by  using  economy  in  furnishing  the  medicines  for  the  regi- 
ments, he  calculates  that  the  pecuniary  improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  will  be  much  increased,  but  the 
means  by  which  he  hopes  to  entice  and  fix  in  the  army  more 
worthy  veterinary  surgeons,  will  cause  to  them  an  annual  loss  of 
at  least  400  francs.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  said,  and  every 
one  will  agree  to  it,  that,  at  the  present  time,  to  attract  and  attach 
to  it  superior  men  in  this  profession,  the  Administration  of  War 
ought  to  offer  them  advantages  at  least  equal  to  those  which 
they  would  obtain  in  common  practice.  But  what  veterinary 
surgeon  is  there  established  in  any  tolerable  locality  who  does  not 
gain  more  than  2000  francs  a year  ? The  common  veterinary 
surgeon  gaining  more  than  the  regipient  offers  him,  he  hesitates 
to  engage  himself  in  it. 

Then,  without  doubt,  it  is  only  by  increasing  the  pay  of  the 
surgeon  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  and  preserve  talented  and  use- 
ful men  in  our  cavalry  regiments. 

I will  add,  to  the  honour  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  that  it 
was  never  for  money  that  he  asked  when  he  complained  of  his 
position ; it  was  on  account  of  the  total  want  of  consideration  and 
common  respect.  It  was  not  the  money  which  concerned  him, 
it  was  his  military  rank.  In  the  army,  more  than  elsewhere,  it 
was  not  a struggle  for  gain,  it  was  a question  of  honour. 

For  my  own  part,  I am  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
think  that  it  would  be  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  justice  and  ne- 
cessity to  class  the  veterinary  surgeons  more  worthily.  I believe 
with  the  Government — with  the  majority  of  the  general  inspectors 
of  cavalry  especially  consulted  on  this  question  in  1838 — with 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  has  just  given  his 
sanction  and  vote  on  the  occasion,  that  it  is  highly  proper  to  allow 
admission  of  the  staff  of  the  regiment  to  those  who  are  at  the 
same  time  the  oldest  and  the  most  distinguished  veterinary  sur- 
geons of  every  regiment. 

Is  it,  then,  any  unfounded  pretension,  exorbitant  and  ridiculous  ? 
Is  it  vanity  and  presumption  on  the  part  of  these  useful  men  to 
think  themselves,  after  long  and  painful  studies— after  numerous 
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difficult  and  scientific  operations — after  a long  series  of  honourable 
services  in  the  class  of  subalterns,  to  wish  to  attain  at  last  to  the 
rank  of  the  least  elevated  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment? 

There  are  not  in  the  regiments,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  more 
than  two  classes  of  men  to  whom  it  is  forbidden  to  go  beyond 
the  rank  of  inferior  officers. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  if  they 
elevate  the  position  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  too  much  they  will 
become  too  proud  and  disdain  to  perform  their  duty  ? In  the 
first  place,  what  is  this  high  rank  from  which  they  would  be 
obliged  to  descend  in  order  to  perform  any  of  the  operations  that 
may  be  occasionally  required?  The  professors — the  directors  of 
the  royal  veterinary  schools,  are  they  not  in  a position  compara- 
tively much  more  elevated  than  that  of  a sub-lieutenant  ? Never- 
theless, not  a day  passes  in  which  they  do  not  employ  themselves, 
without  any  fancied  degradation,  in  operations  of  every  kind 
that  can  occur  in  the  practice  of  veterinary  surgery.  Every  day 
some  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  established  in  Paris,  who  are 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  personally  attend 
to  all  the  minutise  of  their  profession.  At  the  academy  itself,  not 
one  thinks  that  his  dignity  is  compromised.  M.  Barthelemy  did 
not  for  a single  day  cease  to  attend  to  the  circumstances  of  every 
patient  during  the  year  that  he  presided  at  this  learned  assembly, 
and  no  one  thought,  whatever  might  be  the  operation,  that  he 
degraded  the  high  situation  in  which  he  found  himself  placed. 

There  is  a fact,  which  for  many  reasons  should  now  be  brought 
forward  with  regard  to  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  our  regiments, 
namely,  the  rank  that  is  occupied  by  men  in  most  of  the  foreign 
armies,  to  whom  are  intrusted  the  care  of  the  health,  and  the 
general  treatment  of  the  cavalry  horses.  The  statement  that  I 
am  about  to  make  results  from  official  documents  which  I have 
procured  within  the  last  four  years  from  the  directors  of  the  prin- 
cipal schools  of  Europe. 

1st.  In  England  every  veterinary  surgeon,  on  arriving  at  the 
regiment,  has  the  rank  of  cornet  (sub-lieutenant). 

After  two  years  service  he  attains  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  which 
is  the  highest  that  he  can  attain. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  Veterinary  College  at  London  with- 
out previous  examination,  and  two  years  of  study  are  required 
before  they  can  obtain  their  diploma. 

2d.  In  Holland,  the  second  veterinary  surgeon  has  the  rank 
of  sub- lieutenant. 

The  first  veterinary  surgeon  preserves  the  same  rank. 

3d.  In  Belgium,  the  first  veterinary  surgeon  has  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  the  second  that  of  sub-lieutenant. 
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The  first  veterinary  surgeon  attains  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
tlie  second  that  of  lieutenant  after  ten  years  of  service. 

4th.  In  Hanover  every  veterinary  surgeon,  in  coming  to  the 
regiment,  occupies  the  rank  immediately  above  that  of  the  under 
officers. 

After  a certain  time  they  gain  the  rank  of  sub-'ieutenant. 

They  form  part  of  the  staff-office  of  the  regiments. 

GERMANY. 

5th.  In  Austria,  military  veterinary  surgeons  have  the  rank  of 
quarter-masters,  as  in  France. 

In  Prussia  they  have  only  that  of  brigadiers. 

But  it  must  be  observed  on  the  one  part,  that  in  these  two 
states,  veterinary  surgeons,  properly  speaking,  are  ranked  in 
the  class  of  farriers , and  all  of  them  compelled  to  practise  the 
shoeing  of  horses;  but  the  infirmaries  and  medical  management 
of  the  horses  of  the  troops  are  under  the  direction  of  a superior 
class  elected  from  these,  and  are  the  real  veterinary  surgeons  of 
the  regiment.  They  are  officers  of  a higher  order. 

6th.  In  Bavaria,  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  army  are 
classed  since  1829  as  follows  : — 

A.  Assistants  (to  the  number  of  14),  who  have  the  rank  of 
cadets*. 

B.  Inferior  veterinary  surgeons  (to  the  number  of  4),  who 
have  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenants. 

C.  The  principal  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  second  class  (in 
number  of  2),  having  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant. 

D.  Principal  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  first  class  (to  the 
number  of  4),  having  the  rank  of  first  lieutenants. 

E.  Lastly,  as  reporter  of  veterinary  affairs,  and  connected  with 
the  minister  of  war,  is  the  principal  veterinary  surgeon  of  the 
army , who  has  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

7th.  Wu rtEx\iburg.  Since  1830,  there  is  a veterinary  sur- 
geon for  each  regiment  of  cavalry. 

This  veterinary  surgeon,  at  the  time  of  his  entering  into  the 
regiment,  has  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant. 

After  two  years  of  service,  he  has  that  of  captain. 

8th.  Hesse  Electoral.  The  veterinary  surgeons  of  the 
army  are  divided  into  veterinary  surgeons  of  a regiment,  and  vete- 
rinary surgeons  of  the  squadron. 

They  have  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

9th.  Hesse  (Grand  Duchy).  In  the  only  regiment  of 

* The  cadets  are  the  pupils  of  the  military  school,  or  candidates  under- 
lieutenants not  yet  placed. 
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cavalry  that  is  kept  in  this  duchy,  there  is  a veterinary  surgeon 
of  the  regiment,  and  a veterinary  surgeon  of  the  squadron. 

Both  are  similar  to  the  surgeons  of  the  regiments,  and  have  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 

10th.  Baden  (Grand  Duchy  of).  There  are  two  vete- 
rinary surgeons  in  each  of  the  three  regiments  of  this  duchy. 

The  second  veterinary  surgeon  has  the  rank  of  adjutant. 

Next  to  whom  is  the  first  lieutenant,  and  above  him  the  captain. 

11th.  Nassau  (Grand  Duchy).  The  only  ^military  vete- 
rinary surgeon  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau  is  attached  to  the 
artillery.  He  has  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

12th.  Egypt.  By  a document  proceeding  from,  and  signed 
by,  Mehemet  Ali  in  1833,  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  army 
are  divided  into  three  classes. 

A.  The  inferior  assistants , who  have  the  rank  of  sub-lieu- 
tenants on  coming  to  the  regiment. 

B.  The  assistants , who  have  the  rank  of  lieutenants. 

C.  The  veterinary  surgeon  majors,  who  have  the  rank  of 
captain. 

ft  is  in  France,  where  veterinary  medicine  took  its  birth  ; 
where  it  is  incontestably  the  most  advanced  ; where  it  is  taught 
with  the  fullest  development,  and  to  wThich  most  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  schools  of  Europe  come  to  improve  themselves  ; — it 
is  in  France,  where  the  want  of  resources  and  the  numerous  losses 
in  our  cavalry  troops  ought  to  attach  most  importance  to  the 
worth  of  the  veterinary  surgeons,  that  they  are  exclusively  placed 
on  the  lowest  scale. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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WARRANTY  OF  A HORSE. 

Saxty  v.  Wilkin. 

The  declaration  stated  that  the  defendant  sold  plaintiff  a horse  for  <^56..  1 6s, 
warranting  it  sound,  but  it  was  unsound.  Defendant  pleaded,  first,  that  lie 
did  not  warrant,  and  second,  that  the  horse  was  sound. 

Mr.  Thesiger  said  that  the  plaintiff  was  a tailor,  at  Colchester : he  men- 
tioned this  that  they  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise  by  the  humour  of  his 
learned  friend.  Defendant  was  a farmer,  at  Tollesbury,  twelve  miles  off. 
Defendant  and  plaintiff  had  had  dealings  together — that  was,  plaintiff  had 
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worked  for  him  in  his  business,  and  defendant,  understanding  that  he  was 
in  want  of  a horse,  was  kind  enough  to  drive  this  horse  over,  and  strongly 
recommended  him  to  his  friend  the  tailor.  It  was  a showy  animal,  and  it 
pleased  the  plaintiff,  who  was  disposed  to  have  a trial  of  it.  It  was  put  into 
the  plaintiff's  gig,  and  defendant,  wishing  to  drive  his  own  horse,  got  into 
the  gig  and  drove  it  quietly  over  the  stones,  but  when  off  the  stones  he  began 
to  trot,  and  plaintiff  did  not  perceive  there  was  any  symptom  of  lameness  or 
unsoundness.  Plaintiff  said  it  would  suit  him  if  it  was  a quiet  horse,  and  de- 
fendant said  he  would  warrant  it  sound  and  quiet  in  harness.  The  price 
agreed  upon  was  <£56..  16s.;  £55  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  <£’1..16s.  taken 
out  in  a pair  of  trousers.  The  parties  separated,  mutually  satisfied — the  plain- 
tiff that  lie  had  got  a fine  horse,  and  the  defendant  that  he  had  £55,  and  a 
pair  of  trousers  in  prospect.  On  the  next  day  the  plaintiff’s  groom  rode  the 
horse,  when  he  observed  that  he  went  a little  unsteady  with  one  of  the  hind 
legs,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  horse  was  lame  in  the  near  hind  leg.  Another 
trial  was  made  by  the  plaintiff’s  son,  but  being  no  judge  he  took  him  to  Mr. 
Garrett’s,  a friend  of  his,  to  have  his  opinion  of  it,  and  he  observed  that  it 
was  a little  lame  in  the  near  hind  leg.  This  opinion  was  brought  back  to 
the  master,  who  then  wrote  a letter,  dated  the  2d  of  May,  to  the  defendant, 
stating  that  he  found  the  horse  quite  off  his  legs  when  he  first  went  out  of 
the  stable,  and  till  he  got  warm  he  was  stiff  all  round,  which  almost  amounted 
to  lameness.  To  this  the  defendant  returned  the  laconic  answer — “ I can 
only  say  I sold  the  horse  to  you  sound  and  quiet  in  harness,  and  that  I will 
abide  by.”  Plaintiff  not  being  satisfied,  on  the  20th  wrote  again,  saying  that 
the  horse  was  decidedly  lame ; adding,  “I  bought  him  on  your  word  as  a 
gentleman  ; if  I had  been  treating  with  a dealer  I should  have  been  on  my 
guard,  but  from  what  you  said  I took  it  for  granted  he  was  sound.  I shall 
fully  expect  you  will  take  him  back,  or  make  some  allowance.”  In  reply, 
the  defendant  said  the  horse  had  been  in  his  possession  eighteen  months, 
and  had  never  been  lame  during  that  time,  as  he  could  bring  twenty  persons 
to  prove ; and  he  trusted  he  should  hear  no  more  on  the  subject.  Some 
time  after  the  plaintiff  directed  his  groom  to  take  it  back  to  defendant. 
Defendant  refused  to  receive  it,  and  on  the  18th  of  June  plaintiff  gave  notice 
that  it  would  be  sold  by  auction.  It  was  advertised  for  sale,  and  on  the  25th 
of  J une  was  sold,  with  all  its  faults,  for  <£22. 

Under  these  circumstances  plaintiff  brought  his  action  for  the  difference 
in  price,  the  expenses  of  the  auction,  and  the  keep  till  the  period  of  the  sale. 
Now,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove — 1st,  that  defendant  warranted  the 
horse,  which  would  be  done  by  his  letter,  in  which  he  admitted  it,  and  it 
could  also  be  proved  by  plaintiff’s  son.  He  should  also  prove  that  the  horse 
was  unsound  at  the  time  of  the  contract : this  he  should  establish  by  distinct 
and  indisputable  evidence — by  the  groom,  and  by  four  veterinary  surgeons, 
who  severally  saw  it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  unsound  by 
reason  of  a bone  spavin  in  the  near  hind  leg,  and  contracted  hoofs.  It  seemed 
that  defendant  had  hunted  the  horse,  and  hard  work  might  have  led  to  in- 
flammation, and  this  would  produce  contracted  hoof. 

William  Saxty,  examined  by  Mr.  Chambers: — I am  the  son  of  the  plaintiff, 
who  is  a tailor,  at  Colchester;  defendant  lives  at  Tollesbury,  twelve  miles  off. 
On  the  28th  of  April,  a horse  was  brought  to  my  father’s  stables  ; m v father 
was  out;  I saw  the  horse,  walked  him  about,  and  put  it  in  the  stable.  Half  an 
hour  after  my  father  and  defendant  came  into  the  shop.  My  father  asked  if  it 
was  sound,  he  said  Yes,  and  the  price  was  £60.  My  father  offered  to  give  £55, 
and  a pair  of  trousers,  value  <£1..16s. ; he  agreed  to  this,  and  my  father  paid 
him  : it  was  then  about  one  o’clock.  The  next  day  I took  the  horse  to  West 
Berg'holt,  to  shew  him  to  Mr.  Garrett ; after  walking  him  off  the  stones,  I 
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trotted  him,  and  observed  to  the  groom  I thought  he  was  “ dotty,”  as  his 
near  hind  leg  seemed  to  drop.  I shewed  him  to  Mr.  Garrett,  without  saying 
any  thing  about  his  being  lame,  and  trotted  him  about  the  road ; Mr.  Garrett 
said  that  it  was  lame.  I drove  it  back,  and  it  still  went  lame.  I drove  it 
five  or  six  times,  and  it  always  went  lame.  Afterwards  the  horse  was  taken 
to  the  Lion  Inn,  at  Tolleshunt  D’Arcy,  where  I paid  two  guineas  for  his  keep. 
It  was  brought  from  thence  and  sold,  and  I saw  it  running  in  the  Shannon 
coach,  which  is  horsed  by  a Mr.  Garrett,  and  changes  opposite  our  shop.  I 
saw  that  he  was  still  lame,  and  I saw  him  stumble. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Platt: — When  the  parties  came  into  the  shop  I 
learned  that  the  horse  had  been  tried.  He  “dotted”  with  the  near  hind  leg — 
that  was  apparent  the  first  time  I went  out.  Mr.  Baker,  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon, had  seen  the  horse  before  it  was  sold  on  the  25th  of  June.  He  examined 
it,  and  I understood  from  my  father  that  he  thought  there  was  the  appear- 
ance of  a spavin  on  the  hock.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  was  not  an  unsoundness — 
he  thought  it  might  have  been  foaled  so.  I do  not  understand  much  about 
horses,  nor  does  my  father  either.  [Laughter.]  I fancied  that  this  leg  looked 
different  to  the  others, — it  was  larger.  I often  drove  the  horse,  but  very 
steadily,  and  the  longest  journey  was  to  Braintree,  which  is  sixteen  miles. 
Mr.  Whale  is  driver  of  the  Shannon  coach — he  is  here  to  day;  I know  the 
road  to  Stratford  where  the  horse  ran  in  the  coach,  and  there  are  steep  hills 
in  it.  Mr.  Baker  is  not  here  to-day — he  saw  the  horse  the  day  before  it  was 
sold  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Platt: — You  say  the  horse  was  stiff  all  round  : was  it  as  if  he  was  in 
buckram  all  round  ? [Laughter.]  Witness  : — He  appeared  stiff  all  round — 
he  was  afraid  to  put  his  foot  down.  I drove  the  horse  to  Braintree  long- 
after  the  lameness  was  discovered. 

Robert  Richer,  examined  by  Mr.  Thesiger  : — I am  groom  to  plaintiff,  and 
have  been  accustomed  to  horses  all  my  life.  I recollect  this  horse — Mr.  Wil- 
kin came  with  it  to  our  stable  in  April.  I was  about  to  get  on  to  try  it,  and 
Mr.  Wilkin  said  he  would  not  have  his  horse  rattled  about  the  stones  by  any 
man,  but  his  man  might  ride  him  up  the  street,  and  he  did  so.  It  would  not 
have  hurt  a good  horse  to  trot  him  over  the  stones.  My  master  came  to  the 
stable  and  said  if  it  was  sound  and  quiet  that  was  all  he  wanted.  Defendant 
said  it  was  sound  and  quiet.  It  was  put  into  the  gig  with  a high  dashing 
board,  and  Mr.  Wilkin  said,  “ I shall  drive  my  own  horse  of  course.”  My 
master  sat  on  the  low  seat,  and  they  walked  down  the  street.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  they  returned,  and  the  horse  was  put  into  the  stable.  The  next  day 
I rode  the  horse  to  Lexden,  two  miles.  I went  gently  over  the  stones  and 
then  trotted,  and  I found  he  went  stiff  behind ; he  also  went  tenderly  over 
the  stones  with  his  fore  feet.  I thought  he  might  be  stiff  from  hunting,  and 
I walked  him  and  then  tried  him  again,  but  still  found  him  stiff.  The  same 
afternoon  I went  with  my  master  to  West  Bergholt,  and  we  found  it  “ dotted” 
and  went  lame  all  the  wav.  It  was  trotted  before  Mr.  Garrett,  and  he  said 
it  was  decidedly  lame.  On  the  second  or  third  day  after  a groom  named 
Fox  saw  it.  On  the  8th  of  June  I took  the  horse  to  Mr.  Wilkin,  but  he  said 
he  would  not  take  it  in  ; and  he  added,  if  Mr.  Saxty  chose  to  give  £10  more 
than  the  horse  was  worth,  or  £10  more  than  any  body  else,  it  was  nothing 
to  him.  I rode  the  horse  back  from  Tolleshunt  D’Arcy,  and  he  was  lame 
then  ; I have  seen  it  in  the  Shannon  coach,  and  he  still  went  lame  as  before 
— he  did  not  shew  his  lameness  when  walking. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Platt : — Mr.  Saxty  has  had  five  different  horses  in 
six  years.  One  fell  down  with  my  master,  who  understands  the  shopboard 
better  than  horses.  [Laughter.]  Defendant  gave  me  lialf-a-crown  when  this 
horse  was  bought.  I know  defendant’s  servant,  and  am  quite  sure  I did  not 
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tell  him  I had  not  the  proper  money  given  for  it.  When  my  master  told  me 
what  he  gave  for  the  horse  I thought  it  was  too  much. 

The  letter  of  the  2d  of  May  from  the  plaintiff  to  defendant,  and  the  other 
letters  on  the  subject,  were  put  in  and  read. 

James  Fox,  examined  by  Mr.  Chambers: — I am  groom  to  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Colchester,  next  door  to  Mr.  Saxty.  On  the  22d  of  April  I saw  this  horse 
at  the  stables,  but  did  not  notice  any  thing  as  he  walked.  On  the  3d  he  was 
saddled,  and  the  groom  trotted  him  up  and  down,  when  I said  he  was  lame 
in  the  hind  leg.  I afterwards  saw  it  trotting  in  the  Shannon  coach,  and  it 
went  lame  ; the  hock  appeared  to  be  lame. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Platt : — That  hock  was  the  largest. 

William  Garrett,  examined  by  Mr.  Thesiger : — I am  a farmer,  at  West 
Bergholt,  and  know  the  plaintiff.  I remember  this  horse  being  brought  to 
me  on  the  29th  of  April  by  Mr.  Saxty,  jun.  and  the  servant;  he  was  driven 
about,  and  I saw  that  lie  was  lame  of  the  near  hind  leg  ; he  went  verv  lame. 
I thought  the  hock  was  a little  thick  on  the  inside.  A horse  that  is  spavined 
will  go  better  when  it  gets  warm  than  before.  On  the  29th  of  April  I was,  not 
told  the  horse  was  thought  to  be  lame,  but  was  left  to  form  my  own  opinion. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Platt : — 1 was  requested  to  see  whether  it  was  a 
horse  that  would  suit  Mr.  Saxty.  I believed  this  was  a blood  spavin — there 
are  bone  spavins.  I did  not  put  my  hand  on  the  leg,  though  that  will  enable 
a person  to  discover  a spavin. 

William  Cross,  examined  by  Mr.  Chambers  : — I am  a veterinary  surgeon, 
and  have  been  in  practice  fifteen  years  ; I am  a member  of  the  College.  On 
the  7th  of  June  I examined  the  horse,  and  discovered  an  enlargement  in  the 
near  hock,  which  was  a bone  spavin.  I saw  the  horse  walked;  there  was  a 
little  stiffness  in  the  walk,  and  when  trotted  he  went  lame.  No  doubt,  the 
spavin  had  been  existing  several  months.  Very  likely  the  lameness  had  ex- 
isted two  or  three  months.  It  also  went  very  “ feeling”  on  the  fore  feet, 
and  on  examination  I found  a contraction  of  the  two  fore  feet,  which  would 
take  a long  time  to  cure.  I examined  the  horse  again  on  the  15th,  and  this 
confirmed  my  opinion.  A bone  spavin  had  been  coming  on  seven  or  eight 
months,  and  the  contraction  of  the  feet  for  twelve  months. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Platt : — A bone  spavin  is  an  ossification.  It  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  bone.  This  was  about  the  size  of  a small  walnut.  The 
spavin  extended  to  the  joint.  Very  possibly  the  horse  would  do  coaeh  work. 

Samuel  S.  Baker,  examined  by  Mr.  Thesiger: — I am  a veterinary  sur- 
geon, and  a member  of  the  College.  I was  brought  up  to  it.  I examined 
this  horse  on  the  15th  of  June,  at  D’Arcy,  and  found  an  enlargement  inside 
the  hock,  which  I call  a bone  spavin.  I should  say  it  must  have  been  some 
months  coming.  The  fore  feet  were  contracted,  which  must  have  been  a 
work  of  some  time.  It  was  an  unsound  horse. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Platt: — A blood  spavin  never  ends  in  a bone 
spavin — they  are  totally  different.  The  substance  was  about  as  large  as  a 
walnut,  but  did  not  lie  very  high.  I was  not  told  before  I looked  that  the  horse 
had  a spavin  ; I was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a spavin  springing  on  the 
other  leg. 

Re-examined  : — A bone  spavin  and  a blood  spavin  do  not  present  the 
same  appearances  to  the  eye.  They  are  in  different  places. 

Ebenezer  Ward,  examined  by  x\lr.  Chambers. — I am  a veterinary  surgeon, 
and  have  been  in  practice  seventeen  years.  I examined  the  horse  on  the  24th 
of  June,  and  saw  him  trot.  He  was  quite  lame  in  the  near  hind  leg,  and  went 
feebly  and  infirm  on  his  fore  legs,  like  an  old  man.  [Laughter.]  I found  a 
bone  spavin  on  the  hind  leg,  which  could  not  have  been  less  than  two  or 
tnree  months  in  forming.  That  was  decidedly  an  unsoundness.  1 fouud 
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contraction  in  the  fore  feet,  which  had  been  forming  six  or  eight  months. 
Certainly  that  spavin  was  not  curable.  I saw  the  horse  when  worked  in  the 
Shannon,  and  he  was  then  running  lame. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Platt : — The  hocks  were  naturally  badly  formed. 
Any  thing  producing  inflammatory  action  will  produce  spavin,  and  contrac- 
tion may  be  produced  bv  hard  work  and  bad  shoeing.  No  one  who  is  a 
judge  of  a horse  could  mistake  a bone  for  a blood  spavin. 

Win.  Lewis,  examined  by  Mr.  Thesiger: — I am  a veterinary  surgeon,  and 
examined  this  horse  on  the  25th  of  June  ; I found  it  lame  in  the  hock  from 
a bone  spavin,  which  must  have  been  forming  six  or  eight  months.  The  fore 
feet  were  contracted. 

James  Conway,  examined  by  Mr.  Chambers : — I was  groom  to  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, of  Colchester,  and  am  so  to  his  son  ; I have  been  in  their  service  twenty 
years.  On  the  28th  of  July  I saw  the  horse  at  my  master’s  stables.  We  tried 
it,  and  it  did  not  go  very  well.  The  near  hock  was  larger  than  the  other.  We 
kept  it  for  a day,  and  it  was  sent  back  to  Mr.  Garrett. 

Mr.  Dawson,  auctioneer,  proved  that  he  sold  the  horse  for  £21  : the  ex- 
penses were  £2..0s..6d.  He  examined  the  horse,  and  thought  he  saw  the. 
appearance  of  a spavin  in  the  near  hind  leg.  It  was  sold  without  a warranty, 
with  all  faults. 

Mr.  Platt  submitted  that  there  was  a variance  in  the  contract  as  laid  in  the 
declaration  and  as  proved.  The  declaration  said  it  was  for  a sum  of  money; 
here  it  was  for  a sum  of  money  and  a pair  of  trousers.  [Laughter.] 

The  Learned  Judge  over-ruled  the  objection. 

Mr.  Platt  then  addressed  the  jury  for  defendant,  observing,  that  he  had 
felt  some  dismay  at  the  tailor’s  mounting  a horse  fifteen  hands  and  a half 
high,  when,  perhaps,  he  had  never  before  elevated  himself  higher  than  the 
shopboard.  [Laughter.]  Here  was  this  person  aspiring  to  have  a fine  ani- 
mal, and  he  bought  this  hunter ; but,  with  an  eye  to  business,  he  would  not 
buy  it  unless  the  seller  would  take  something  in  kind,  and  therefore  fitted 
him  with  a pair  of  breeches.  Fifty-five  pounds  and  a pair  of  breeches  was  a 
high  price  for  a hunter  that  had  gone  through  two  seasons  ; and,  perhaps, 
the  opinion  of  his  friends  that  he  had  given  too  much  for  it  might  have  in- 
disposed him  to  keep  the  horse. 

The  learned  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  read  the  letters  which  passed, 
and  to  comment  on  them.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  said,  “ The  horse  has 
made  some  terrible  mistakes;  what  am  1 to  do?”  He  had  got  this  terrible 
high  horse — almost  as  big  as  an  elephant — and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it — “ What  am  I to  do  ?”  [Laughter.] — “ He  is  all  I could  wish,  ex- 
cept that  which  is  the  main.”  What  did  the  man  mean — the  mane  of  the 
horse  ? Did  he  mean  to  say  the  legs  were  all  right — that  the  tail  flowed  well 
and  the  mane  was  wrong.  [Laughter.]  It  was  clear  that  the  poor  man  was 
so  terrified  with  this  horse  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  did.  The  defendant’s 
first  note  quieted  the  poor  tailor  for  a time,  but  seventeen  days  afterwards  he 
wrote  again,  and  it  appeared  it  was  not  till  the  20tli  of  May  that  he  discovered 
for  a certainty  that  the  horse  was  lame.  But  doctors  disagreed,  and  it  would 
be  shewn  that  the  animal  was  perfectly  sound,  and  was  sound  at  this  hour. 
The  defendant  had  the  horse  eighteen  months,  and  he  never  went  an  hour 
lame  during  that  time.  A bone  spavin  was  generally  the  cause  of  lameness,  but 
every  horse  was  not  formed  in  the  same  way.  A spavin  was  formed  out  of  a dis- 
eased state  of  ossification,  generally  caused  by  some  violence  or  over-exertion, 
and  which  would  produce  inflammation  : but  in  some  horses  the  bone  would 
naturally  protrude  more,  and  then  there  was  no  unsoundness.  They  would 
observe  the  phrase  which  Mr.  Dawson  had  used — he  said  he  thought  he  saw 
the  appearance  of  a spavin.  He  was  a gentleman  of  great  experience  in  horses ; 
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he  had  frequently  had  his  attention  called  to  the  diseases  of  horses  ; he  had 
seen  a great  number  spavined  ; he  brought  no  astute  and  cunning'  science  to 
find  defects  where  no  defects  existed ; and  to  his  experience  he  (Mr.  P.) 
should  have  bowed  if  he  had  placed  his  hand  on  the  leg  and  had  said  there 
was  decidedly  a spavin.  But  he  did  not  say  that.  Could  any  one  tell  how 
many  veterinary  surgeons  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Saxty  to  examine  the 
horse.  If  hg  had  employed  twenty,  and  four  only  gave  an  opinion  in  his  fa- 
vour, that  four  only  would  be  there.  He  (Mr.  P.)  had  one  gentleman  who 
had  been  employed  to  look  at  it,  and  he  said  there  was  no  spavin — there  was 
no  unsoundness  ; and  he  had  not  been  called  by  the  plaintiff.  Was  that  deal- 
ing fairly  with  the  jury? 

It  now  became  necessary  to  give  them  the  history  of  this  horse.  It  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Strowger,  surgeon  of  Coggeshall,  who,  in  October  1840,  sold 
it  to  Mr.  Woodward,  for  the  present  defendant,  for  <,£42.  Defendant  used 
him  for  his  own  riding  till  the  — of  May,  1842  ; on  that  day  this  ambitious 
tailor  took  a liking  to  him,  and  offered£55  and  a pair  of  trousers  for  him  : and 
defendant,  tempted  by  this  offer,  sold  him,  warranting  him  sound  and  quiet  in 
harness.  At  the  time  he  was  sold  to  defendant  he  was  sound  and  quiet,  and 
till  he  sold  him  to  the  plaintiff  he  remained  completely  so  ; but  on  the  25th  of 
June  he  was  sold  in  Colchester  market  without  a character,  which  was  like 
giving  him  a bad  character. 

Mr.  Thesiger  put  in  a bill  in  which  it  was  described  as  quiet  to  ride  and 
drive. 

Mr.  Platt  said,  if  it  was  “ dotty”  it  might  be  too  quiet.  [Laughter.]  It  was 
bought  for  c£21  by  a person  named  Batt;  and  Garrod,  who  horsed  the  Shan- 
non coach,  gave  him  two  guineas  for  his  bargain.  Now  Garrod  was  a per- 
son not  to  be  taken  in,  for  he  was  a veterinary  surgeon  himself.  Having 
bought  him,  he  run  him  three  mouths  in  the  Shannon  coach  on  a hilly  road, 
and  it  could  be  proved  by  the  coachman  that  he  never  went  lame  during 
the  whole  of  that  time.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Garrod  sold  him  to  Mr. 
Gurdon,  a gentleman  in  Norfolk,  for  <£38  ; it  had  been  used  in  his  carriage, 
and  the  coachman  would  tell  them  he  was  perfectly  sound.  Yet  they  were 
to  be  hoodwinked  by  this  statement  of  a rising  on  the  hock,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses telling  them  it  was  a blood  spavin,  which  was  as  different  from  a bone 
spavin  as  a walking-stick  was  from  a broom-stick.  He  contended  that  it  was 
the  form  of  the  bone  of  the  animal  itself,  and  not  a spavin  produced  by  ossi- 
fied matter.  He  should  now  call  his  witnesses  before  them,  and  shew  that 
all  the  time  before  the  tailor  had  the  horse,  and  after  he  hud  it,  it  was 
perfectly  sound ; and  could  they  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  horse,  at  the  time  it  was  sold  to  him,  was  a sound  as  well  as  a quiet 
going  one  ? If  they  were  of  that  opinion  he  should  be  entitled  to  their 
verdict. 

Mr.  Woodward,  examined  by  Mr.  Rodwell : — I remember,  in  1840,  pur- 
chasing the  horse  of  Mr.  Strowger  for  d£42  ; 1 was  acquainted  with  the  horse, 
and  I thought  him  perfectly  sound.  I saw  the  horse  used  by  defendant,  and 
he  appeared  perfectly  sound.  While  he  had  it  I,  ten  or  fifteen  times,  offered 
money  for  the  horse. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Thesiger: — I do  not  hunt;  defendant  does.  He 
is  my  cousin.  I do  not  recollect  whether  Mr.  Strowger  warranted  the  horse 
to  me.  I do  not  know  that  I felt  the  leg.  I think  I saw  the  horse  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  March,  three  or  four  weeks  before  plaintiff  bought  it;  1 did  not 
then  examine  it,  but  I saw  it  rode  out  of  the  yard. 

Re-examined  : — I never  saw  it  go  lame. 

A.  Garrod,  examined  by  Mr.  Platt : — I am  a veterinary  surgeon  at  Col- 
chester. I saw  the  horse  put  up  for  sale  and  examined  him ; it  was  sound.  I 
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did  not  bid ; it  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Batt,  of  Stratford;  I asked  what 
he  gave  for  it,  and  he  said  he  would  take  two  guineas  for  the  bargain ; I 
gave  it  him,  and  paid  Mr.  Dawson  for  it.  I put  theliorse  in  the  Shannon 
coach  as  leader,  and  I have  driven  him  in  single  harness ; certainly  he  did 
not  go  lame.  I have  driven  it  above  forty  miles  in  a gig  ; I did  so  the  day 
before  I sold  it  to  Mr.  Gurdon  for  ,£38.  The  animal  was  sound  when  I sold 
him  ; he  tried  him  a month  and  then  paid  for  him.  My  servant  drove  it 
seventy  miles  in  one  day.  I observed  a large  appearance  on  the  hock,  which 
results  from  a kick,  and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  horse  ; it  is  below  where  a spavin  commences.  Once  the  horse 
came  up  in  the  coach  lame,  and  I found  a nail  in  his  foot.  He  only  lost  that 
day  all  the  time  I had  him,  and  never  afterwards  went  lame. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Chambers  : — I was  a veterinary  surgeon  before  I 
was  a coachman.  Before  that  I was  a tanner.  I had  known  the  horse  before 
I bought  it;  I have  seen  Mr.  Wilkin  hunting  with  it.  I saw  it  while  Saxty 
had  it.  I never  said  to  young  Saxty  while  he  was  riding,  “ You  have  got  a 
three-legged  one  there — he  can’t  get  his  legs  out.”  I did  make  the  observa- 
tion one  day,  that  it  did  not  go  like  mine.  I said  so  because  it  was  not  a fast 
horse.  The  mark  of  the  kick  is  a little  below  the  hock,  and  there  is  an  en- 
largement of  the  bone,  but  not  half  the  size  of  a walnut : it  is  about  as  big 
as  a nut.  I usually  drove  it  about  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Lawrence  Otway,  examined  by  Mr.  Rodwell: — I am  a veterinary  surgeon 
at  Tolleshunt  D’Arcy.  I attend  defendant’s  horses,  and  knew  this  while  he 
had  it,  but  I never  attended  it.  I have  seen  it  frequently  walking  and  trot- 
ting, and  I think  it  was  perfectly  sound  while  he  had  it.  A week  before  it 
was  sold  I saw  him,  and  it  was  then  sound. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Thesiger  : — I was  never  called  on  to  examine  the 
horse,  but  I had  noticed  it  being  a remarkably  fine  one. 

W.  Baker,  examined  by  Mr.  Platt : — I am  a veterinary  surgeon  at  Dedham. 
I was  called  on  on  the  23d  by  Mr.  Saxty  to  examine  the  horse,  and  I did  so 
fully.  I was  going  to  send  for  a smith  to  take  the  shoes  off,  but  he  said 
there  was  no  need  of  that,  there  were  no  corns.  I found  it  perfectly  safe. 
Mr.  Saxty  said  the  horse  rolled  and  reached  a little  behind,  and  l told  him 
that  did  not  constitute  unsoundness.  I trotted  it  and  found  it  perfectly  sound. 
Mr.  Saxty  did  not  seem  pleased  at  this.  I found  the  fore  feet  had  no  con- 
traction, and  I told  Mr.  Saxty  and  Mr.  Turner  so.  I was  paid  a guinea  for 
the  examination  by  Mr.  Saxty. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Thesiger  : — My  attention  was  called  to  a stiffness 
in  the  hind  legs,  and  I said  that  was  caused  by  the  way  in  which  the  rein  was 
held  by  the  boy.  There  was  a slight  enlargement  of  the  near  off  leg  ; en- 
largement and  spavin  are  the  same  thing  in  my  estimation.  There  was  an  en- 
largement of  bone,  whether  from  a kick  or  something  else.  I am  brother  to 
Mr.  Garrod. 

Re-examined  : — I have  been  in  extensive  practice  nearly  forty  years.  In 
my  judgment,  the  enlargement  of  the  hock  which  I saw  would  not  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  horse  ; it  might  be  natural.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
lameness. 

George  Whale,  examined  by  Mr.  Rodwell : — I am  coachman  of  the  Shan- 
non, and  recollect  this  horse  being  put  to  it,  and  I drove  it  seven  miles  every 
day.  It  is  a hilly  stage,  and  if  a horse  was  unsound  that  would  detect  it.  I 
never  knew  it  lame  except  when  he  picked  up-a  nail  in  the  road.  He  did  his 
work  well. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Thesiger: — I recollect  Mr.  Maud,  who  was  on  the 
coach,  observing  that  it  went  lame.  I did  not  say  “ It  goes  dotty,  and  has 
gone  so  ever  since  we  have  had  him  I swear  that. 
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Re-examined  : — I was  appointed  by  Mr.  J.  Nelson  and  the  other  proprie- 
tors as  driver. 

John  Allsebrook,  examined  by  Mr.  Platt: — I am  groom  to  Mr.  Gurdon; 
I recollect  his  buying  a horse  of  Mr.  Garrod,  which  we  have  rode  and  drove 
in  double-harness ; I have  rode  it  as  postillion.  It  is  not  lame,  and  never  has 
been  till  the  other  day,  when  he  was  kicked  by  another  horse.  He  always 
went  perfectly  sound,  and  did  his  work  well;  I have  driven  him  fourteen  miles 
on  a heavy  road,  and  back  the  next  day,  and  he  then  appeared  as  well  as  be- 
fore. There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  his  feet. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Thesiger: — Mr.  Gurdon  has  had  the  horse  about 
five  months.  There  is  a slight  place  on  the  hock,  but  nothing  to  cause  lame- 
ness. It  is  a showy  and  valuable  horse.  There  is  not  the  least  contraction  of 
the  fore  feet  He  is  not  a very  fast  horse,  but  he  will  go  ten  miles  an  hour. 

This  was  the  defendant’s  case. 

The  plaintiff  then  called  witnesses  in  contradiction. 

J.  Saxty,  jun.,  examined  by  Mr.  Thesiger: — I recollect  Mr.  Garrod  over- 
taking me,  when  I was  on  the  horse,  and  saying  I had  got  a three-legged 
horse,  and  it  could  not  go  like  his. 

William  Jemmett  Maude,  examined  by  Mr.  Thesiger : — I live  at  Lang- 
ham,  and  am  a county  magistrate.  On  the  last  day  of  the  July  assize  I was 
on  the  Shannon,  and  observed  to  Whale  that  the  near  leader  was  lame.  He 
said  it  was  lame  at  times — I am  not  sure  he  said  “ dotty,”  but  he  said  lame 
or  “ dotty.” 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Platt : — Plaintiff  in  August  told  me  he  was  going 
to  law  about  the  horse,  and  then  I told  him  what  Whale  stated. 

Mr.  Platt  addressed  the  jury  on  this  evidence,  called  in  contradiction,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Thesiger. 

Mr.  Justice  Patteson  said,  it  was  clear  the  defendant  did  warrant  the  horse, 
and  the  real  question  between  the  parties  was.  Whether  the  horse  was  sound? 
It  was  impossible  to  reconcile  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  On  one  side  or 
the  other  some  must  have  stated  what  they  knew  to  be  false — he  did  not  say 
which  it  was,  but  that  was  for  the  jury  to  decide.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
shewn  that  the  horse  was  not  lame  in  the  Shannon  coach,  oratMr.Gurdon’s ; 
and,  therefore,  was  only  lame  while  in  the  possession  of  the  plaintiff.  That 
could  not  be  true.  If  they  found  that  the  horse  really  was  lame  soon  after 
it  came  into  his  possession,  the  conclusion  would  be  that  it  had  a spavin.  The 
evidence  was  contradictory ; but  they  must  look  to  it,  and  make  up  their 
minds  for  themselves  which  they  would  believe. 

The  jury,  after  a brief  consultation,  found  for  the  plaintiff — Damages 
J?38..18s. 
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By  J.  Grellier,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S . 

[Continued  from  page  172.] 

GLANDERS. 

Glanders  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  complaint  as  farcy,  but 
attacking  a part  of  greater  consequence  from  the  contiguity  of 
membranes  and  bones  in  the  head. 

What  led  to  this  opinion  was  the  frequent  termination  of  one 
disease  in  the  other.  This  has  been  still  farther  supported  by 
inoculating  a sound  horse  with  the  matter  taken  from  the  ulcer 
of  a farcied  one,  and  the  result  was  glanders.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  only  part  of  the  sound  animal  that  will  receive  the 
infection  is  the  nostrils,  where  the  matter  must  be  introduced. 
Farcy  is  not  so  contagious  as  is  supposed. 

An  argument  in  favour  of  these  diseases  arising  from  the  same 
proximate  cause,  is  the  result  of  a very  common  experiment  at 
the  Veterinary  College — introducing  the  blood  of  a farcied  horse 
into  the  circulation  of  a sound  one.  Glanders  will  thus  be  very 
speedily  produced. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  matter  from  ulcers  of  the  ab- 
sorbents is  peculiar  and  only  affects  absorbents.  Thus,  in  long- 
continued  and  occult  farcy,  the  matter  is  absorbed  into  the  system, 
and  the  absorbents  of  the  head  become  affected,  and  glanders 
is  produced  : and  if  farcied  blood  is  introduced  into  the  circula- 
tion of  a sound  horse,  the  absorbents  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
nostrils  being  more  irritable  than  those  on  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
they  become  first  diseased. 

Very  fortunately  this  inveterate  malady  is  not  so  frequent  in 
this  climate  as  in  England.  This  variation  may  be  occasioned, 
in  some  measure,  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate  compared  with 
that  of  England,  also  from  the  irritable  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
not  being  in  this  country  exposed  to  the  saline  and  acrid  exhala- 
tions arising  from  confined  and  foul  stables. 

It  also  frequently  arises  from  tedious  glandular  swellings  of  the 
throat  improperly  treated  ; also,  from  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  nostrils  and  wand  pipe  from  cold. 

It  may  be  first  discovered  by  the  edge  of  the  nostrils  being 
tight,  contracted,  and  giving  the  animal  great  pain  when  handled; 
the  membrane  lining  the  nostrils  being  much  inflamed,  and 
generally  covered  with  small  ulcers.  The  glands  under  the 
throat  swell,  the  eyes  will  frequently  appear  full,  a very  foetid 
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matter  will  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  the  whole  head  ap- 
pears diseased.  In  other  points  the  animal  may  enjoy  good 
health  for  a considerable  time,  his  appetite  and  condition  will  be 
good,  and  he  will  perform  his  work  without  distress  : great  care 
is,  however,  particularly  necessary,  as  the  contagion  proceeding 
from  this  disease  is  found  to  be  very  inveterate  and  diffusible.  % 

He  should  be  picketed  a considerable  distance  from  other 
horses,  and  never  in  such  a situation  that  his  grass  may  be  blown 
by  the  wind  to  others,  as  the  smallest  particles  of  matter  existing 
on  grass  which  he  has  slightly  breathed  on  will  produce  infection. 

If  the  horse  is  of  little  value,  it  would  certainly  be  most  pru- 
dent to  destroy  him ; but  if  he  is  a favourite  animal,  and  as  a 
cure  is  sometimes  performed  when  taken  in  a recent  state,  I shall 
advise  that  treatment  which  is  most  likely  to  succeed. 

Hot  fomentations  around  his  throat  may  be  used  twice  a-day, 
of  Mergosia  leaves  in  boiling  water,  or  of  hot  vinegar  in  which 
crude  sal  ammoniac  has  been  dissolved  in  the  porportion  of  one 
drachm  to  a pint. 

The  following  may  also  be  used  once  or  twice  a-day,  placed 
in  such  a manner  as  to  act  as  a vapour  bath  to  his  head  : — 

Take  of  boiling  vinegar  one  pint,  a small  bundle  of  roseberry, 
or  five  or  six  drops  of  its  essential  oil ; mix,  and  place  it  under 
his  head,  that  he  may  receive  the  vapour. 

The  nostrils  should  be  frequently  washed,  and  the  ulcers 
touched  by  a feather  dipped  in  the  following  : — Take  of  vinegar 
two  table  spoonsful,  honey  one  table  spoonful,  tincture  of  myrrh, 
one  table  spoonful ; mix,  &c. 

If  the  animal’s  condition  will  allow,  four  quarts  of  blood  may 
be  taken  from  him,  and  the  same  course  of  stimulant  and  tonic 
boluses  is  recommended  as  in  the  farcy. 

If  the  disease  does  not  give  way  in  two  or  three  months,  the 
matter  will  probably  have  extended  from  the  membranes  to  the 
bones,  and  produce  rotten  ulcers,  which  are  incurable. 

Section  4. — Of  the  Bkatn  and  Nerves. 

The  brain  is  divided  into  two  parts, — the  cerebrum,  which  is 
inferior  in  the  horse;  and  the  cerebellum,  superior.  It  is  also 
composed  of  two  different  substances  : the  external,  called  cor- 
tical, is  of  grey  colour,  and  dense  ; while  the  interior  is  white, 
soft,  and  termed  medulla. 

The  superior  part  of  the  brain,  called  cerebellum,  is  continued 
down  the  back-bone,  and  takes  the  name  of  spinal  marrow,  which 
supplies  with  nerves  the  greatest  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body 
and  inferior  extremities;  while  the  inferior  part  of  the  brain, 
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called  cerebrum,  furnishes  the  head,  neck,  and  part  of  the 
breast. 

Nerves  are  small  bundles  of  cylindrical  tubes,  terminating  in 
every  sensible  part  of  the  body,  the  functions  of  which  are  to 
produce  motion  and  convey  sensation  to  the  brain,  from  which 
they  all  originate.  I believe  the  cerebrum,  as  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, furnishes  ten  pair  of  nerves,  which  supply  the  head,  as  the 
optic,  which  convey  the  sense  of  vision,  the  olfactory  the  sense 
of  smell ; others  the  sense  of  hearing,  taste,  &c.  Branches  are 
also  supplied  to  the  windpipe,  throat,  heart,  and  breast,  and 
which,  from  their  frequent  communication,  produce  that  sympa- 
thy which  is  observed  : for  example,  acrid  substances  received 
by  the  nose  will  produce  sneezing,  which  is  an  affection  of  the 
chest,  and  is  in  consequence  of  the  same  nerve  which  supplies 
the  nostrils  also  sending  branches  to  the  midriff.  They  usually 
accompany  the  bloodvessels  and  spread  over  the  most  minute 
part  of  the  body. 

The  spinal  marrow,  I believe,  produces  thirty  pair  of  nerves, 
as  in  the  human  subject,  for  the  supply  of  sensation  and  motion 
to  the  trunk  of  the  body  and  inferior  extremities. 

The  mode  by  which  sensation  is  conveyed  from  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  to  the  brain  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity 
has  excited  the  astonishment,  and  afforded  much  speculation  to 
the  philosophers  of  every  age.  Some  imagined  it  to  be  the  effect 
of  vibration,  as  their  course  is  straighter  than  the  bloodvessels  ; 
others,  with  more  propriety,  attributed  it  to  their  circulating  some 
very  subtle  fluid,  which,  by  experiments  that  have  since  been 
made,  is,  I believe,  satisfactorily  attested  : yet  many  difficulties 
exist,  as  no  cavities  have  been  discovered  by  the  finest  glasses. 
It  is  possible  the  larger  animals,  as  the  camel  or  elephant,  possess- 
ing larger  nerves,  might  afford  an  easier  scope  for  investigating 
this  point,  although  I think  it  very  probable  that  nerves  may 
circulate  or  conduct  subtle  fluid  without  possessing  any  cavities. 

The  recent  discovery  of  elastic  fluids  has  thrown  some  light 
on  this  wonderful  property  of  nerves,  and  may,  possibly,  lead  to 
more  satisfactory  explanations.  I before  mentioned  that  some 
curious  experiments  had  proved  that  they  circulated  a fluid  (vide 
Cheselden’s  Anatomy),  which  fluid  must  be  the  medium  of  that 
wonderful  and  inconceivable  velocity  by  which  sensation  is  con- 
veyed to  the  brain,  as  is  observed  when  any  substance  is  touched 
at  the  extremities  at  the  same  instant  the  impulse  is  received  on 
the  brain.  Nothing  but  the  electric  fluid  is  known  that  could 
possibly  possess  this  rapid  conveyance,  which  opinion  is  rendered 
still  more  plausible  by  that  celebrated  and  indefatigable  anato- 
mist, Mr.  John  Hunter,  who  discovered  that  the  torpedo  derives 
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its  power  from  the  nerves  being  very  numerous  and  distributed 
principally  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Still  further  experiments  have  been  proved  to  illustrate  this 
very  interesting  theory.  Professor  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  has  dis- 
covered a certain  influence  or  connexion  between  the  loadstone 
and  the  animal  fibre.  D.  Girtaner  imagined  the  nervous  fluid 
to  be  inflammable  air ; his  words  are  “ reflecting  upon  the  result 
of  several  of  my  experiments,  I begin  to  suppose  that  hydrogene 
air,  which  remains  after  the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  united  to  the 
irritable  fibre,  may  serve  to  supply  the  loss  of  nervous  fluid,  or,  in 
other  words,  1 suppose  that  the  nervous  fluid  is  the  hydrogene 
air,  perhaps  carbonic  hydrogene  gas.  I confess  this  is  only  a 
conjecture  which  I am  not  yet  able  to  prove,  but  which  appears 
to  me  very  probable.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  very 
certain  that  water  is  decomposed  and  re-composed  continually 
in  organized  bodies:  this  is  clear  from  experiments  I shall  here- 
after enumerate.”  Another  property,  similar  to  that  of  galvanism, 
(perhaps  the  same)  is  discovered,  or  asserted  to  be  so,  by  Perkins, 
of  America,  who  pretends  that  a certain  metallic  composition  has 
a considerable  influence  on  the  animal  frame,  and  removes  superfi- 
cial inflammations.  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  ex- 
amining several  persons  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  these 
“ metallic  tractors,”  and  am,  in  consequence,  inclined  to  believe 
it  possible  they  may  have  some  virtue.  I must,  however,  ac- 
knowledge that  Perkins  affords  ample  scope  for  prejudice  in 
making  the  requisite  combination  of  metals  (if  a combination  of 
metals  is  requisite)  a secret  or  nostrum. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  nerves  circulate  a certain  subtle 
fluid,  very  much  resembling  and  being,  perhaps,  the  electric, 
which,  if  proved,  will  account  for  the  velocity  by  which  sensation 
is  conveyed  : the  principles  of  fire,  light,  electricity,  the  magnetic 
and  nervous  fluid  are  but  little  known.  Future  observations  and 
researches  may,  perhaps,  prove  them  but  various  combinations  or 
modifications  of  the  same  principle. 

Locked  Jaw. 

The  nerves  in  the  horse  are  subject  to  a dangerous  disease 
termed  locked  jaw,  improperly  so  called,  as  it  is  only  a local 
symptom,  while  the  disease  is  general.  Conceiving  the  jaws  to 
be  the  chief  seat  of  disease,  it  was  supposed  that  death  occurred 
from  want  of  nourishment ; but  this  is  not  the  case  : the  animal 
positively  dies  from  morbid  irritation,  or  an  increased  action  of 
the  nerves  exhausting  the  system. 

It  is  more  frequent  in  hot  climates  than  in  cold.  It  sometimes 
succeeds  violent  exercise,  slight  wounds  in  a bad  habit,  or  which 
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have  been  negligently  treated,  particularly  if  punctured  wounds  ; 
also  after  operations,  even  when  every  thing  appears  doing  well ; 
and  it  frequently  attacks  without  any  violent  predisposing  cause. 
The  pricking  of  a shoe  nail  will  frequently  be  attended  with 
loss  of  appetite  and  a rough  coat,  which,  if  not  timely  remedied, 
is  sometimes  succeeded  by  a locked  jaw. 

The  general  symptoms  are  an  increased  irritability  of  the  senses, 
as  sight,  hearing,  smell,  &c.  The  muscles  of  the  whole  body  are 
contracted,  the  head  is  drawn  back,  the  animal  points  his  nose 
upwards,  his  flanks  shrink  up  almost  to  the  spine,  the  eyes  are 
drawn  within  their  sockets,  the  pulse  is  quick,  and  the  jaw  more 
or  less  locked.  Internally  these  symptoms  are  reversed,  for  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels  there  is  scarcely  any  irritability  left,  con- 
sequently the  action  of  medicine  will  be  proportionably  less. 

Relief  is  seldom  procured  in  this  disease,  and  the  only  pro- 
bability of  it  must  depend  on  stimuli  internally  employed.  Mr. 
Coleman  thinks  it  proceeds  from  increased  irritation,  and  men- 
tions his  having  made  trial  of  almost  every  medicine,  and  that  in 
opium  alone  he  has  sometimes  succeeded.  If  increased  irritabi- 
lity is  the  cause,  opium  should  first  be  administered  in  small 
doses,  and  gradually  increased  as  follows  : — Take  two  drachms  of 
opium,  dissolve  it  in  half  a pint  of  hot  water,  and  pour  it  down 
the  throat  by  means  of  a horn.  This  should  be  repeated  every 
four  hours,  doubling  the  quantity  of  opium  each  time,  until  the 
dose  contains  an  ounce,  and  this  should  be  continued  until 
symptoms  of  relaxation  in  the  system  appeared.  Clysters  may 
also  be  injected  of  the  following  : — 

Take  of  camphor  two  drachms,  triturate  it  in  a mortar  with 
about  a table- spoonful  of  sugar,  then  add,  gradually,  of  boiling 
water  two  pints,  and  tincture  of  opium  four  ounces.  This  may 
be  injected  when  the  beforementioned  draught  is  given,  first 
adding  two  quarts  of  cold  water  to  give  more  bulk  to  the  clyster. 

The  quantity  of  opium  recommended  may  appear  very  great; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  stomach  and  intestines  have 
nearly  lost  their  sensation,  nothing  but  violent  and  penetrating 
ingredients  will  have  any  effect.  As  our  only  hope  is  in  opium, 
and  as  even  opium  does  not  always  make  an  impression  on  the 
system,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a union  of  powerful  medicines  is 
alone  likely  to  succeed.  Heat  is  prejudicial,  the  animal  should 
be  therefore  kept  in  a cool  place,  and  without  clothes. 

The  horse  seldom  survives  more  than  a few  days  in  this  state, 
as  the  brain  becomes  exhausted. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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ON  THE  PAVEMENT  OF  ROADS  AND  STABLES. 

By  Mr.  W.  Percivall,  V.S.  First  Life  Guards. 

Lest  the  question  should  be  raised,  “ What  have  veterinary 
surgeons  to  do  with  roads  and  pavements,”  I think  it  proper  to 
preface  any  observations  I may  have  to  make  on  the  subject 
with  the  remark,  that,  as  roads  and  pavements  must  necessarily 
have  considerable  influence  on  “ the  wear  and  tear”  of  horses’ 
feet  and  legs,  and  as  veterinary  surgeons,'  from  the  nature  of 
their  avocation,  are  supposed  to  ride  and  drive  about  as  much  as 
any  men,  and  a great  deal  more  than  men  in  general,  they  are 
not  only  concerned  about  such  affairs,  but  are  as  capable,  per- 
haps, as  most  men,  of  giving  sound  opinions  about  them.  And 
since  the  men  of  Saint  Mary-le-bone,  and  of  other  sainted  and 
non-sainted  parishes  in  the  metropolis,  have  had  their  say,  and 
the  job-masters  and  omnibus-proprietors  have  enjoyed  theirs,  we 
deem  it  but  fair  play  that  we  should  now  be  permitted  to  have 
our  say. 

The  nature  of  the  surface  upon  which  horses  are  required  ha- 
bitually to  stand  or  tread,  or  upon  which  they  perform  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  their  work,  seems,  so  far  as  the  animal’s  foot  is 
concerned,  only  second  in  importance  even  to  the  shoe  itself. 
Whether  a horse  stands  or  works  upon  a hard  or  upon  a yielding 
surface,  upon  a level  or  an  uneven  one,  or  upon  a slanting  one, 
must,  in  the  course  of  time,  produce  alterations  in  the  form  or 
structure  of  the  foot,  and  not  in  the  foot  alone  but  in  the  joints 
and  sinews  of  the  leg  as  well,  and  consequently  must  have  more 
or  less  effect  on  the  “ wear”  of  such  parts — on  their  durability. 

Although  it  is  my  intention  to  make  wood  pavement  the  espe- 
cial subject  of  attention  on  the  present  occasion,  yet,  to  enable 
me  to  speak  comparatively  of  its  good  and  bad  qualities,  I pur- 
pose extending  my  observations  to  other  kinds  of  pavement 
and  roads,  not  omitting  one  which,  though  formerly  the  most 
common  in  London  streets,  is  fast  disappearing,  to  the  regret  of 
nobody  I should  think,  before  the  march  of  modern  improvement: 
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— I mean  the  old  pebble  or  cobble  pavement.  Constituted  of  a 
succession  of  smooth  spheroid  prominences,  variable  in  magni- 
tude and  most  irregularly  disposed,  with  interstices  between  them, 
too  often  from  wear  or  neglect  of  repair  become  dangerous 
holes,  it  forms  altogether,  perhaps,  one  of  the  worst  pavements 
any  description  of  road  horses  can  be  made  to  go  upon.  In  acts 
of  exertion  their  iron  shoes  are  eternally  sliding  about,  losing 
their  foot-holds  or  pivots  of  progression ; and  when  the  pebbles 
are  dry  and  polished  by  wear,  so  dangerously  slippery  are  their 
surfaces  rendered,  that  were  it  not  for  the  interstices,  or  rather 
the  holes,  horses  could  not  work  at  all  upon  such  pavement. 

Granite,  from  being  cut  into  pieces  of  definite  size  and  shape, 
and  so  admitting  of  being  laid  down  in  a more  regular  and  uni- 
form manner,  has  become  for  purposes  of  paving  incomparably 
preferable  to  pebbles  : indeed,  by  suitable  preparation  and  pre- 
cision in  laying  down,  so  excellent  a pavement  is  to  be  made  of 
it,  that  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  extremely  doubtful  in  my 
mind  whether  it  has  yet  been  superseded.  Heretofore,  two  grand 
faults  have  been  committed  in  laying  down  granite  pavement : 
the  foundation  has  not  been  rendered  sufficiently  secure,  and  the 
blocks  of  stone  have  been  too  large.  I will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  the  foundation  should  be  one  of  concrete,  but  I must 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  its  being  rammed  to  a degree  to 
preclude  all  chance  of  its  giving  way  : also  by  cutting  the 
stone  into  small  instead  of  large  pieces— the  best  shape  for  which 
seems  to  be  the  flat  oblong -more  evenness  and  uniformity  is 
given  to  the  surface,  more  stability  and  durability  to  the  pave- 
ment, while  the  risk  of  slipping  upon  it  is  considerably  dimi- 
nished. Indeed,  as  I said  before,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that, 
with  all  our  boasted  “improvements,”  on  the  construction  of  me- 
tropolitan paved  streets  and  roads,  we  have  as  yet  discovered 
any  thing  superior  or  even  equivalent  to  a well-constituted  gra- 
nite pavement. 

M‘Adam  did  the  community  good  service  when  he  directed 
their  attention  to  the  art  of  road-making.  Prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  instructions  on  the  subject,  good  materials  were  often- 
times thrown  together  in  that  promiscuous  and  unscientific 
manner  that  it  was  a mere  matter  of  chance  whether  a good  or 
a bad  road  resulted.  Nothing  can  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
better  than  the  present  state  of  the  broad  and  open  thorough- 
fares at  the  west  end  of  town,  the  squares,  the  parks,  the  pro- 
menades, and  the  several  high  roads  leading  from  the  metropolis 
into  the  country,  in  many  of  which  pavement  has  been  converted 
into  Macadamization : for  the  busy  thoroughfares  of  the  city, 
however,  and  for  streets  whose  narrowness  and  secludedness 
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shuts  them  out  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  from  all  but 
occasional  and  partial  currents  of  air,  Macadamization  was  never 
adapted,  or,  I presume,  intended. 

For  the  modem  introduction  of  wood  in  place  of  stone,  as  a 
material  for  paving,  there  appears  such  an  all-but  mania  in  most 
of  our  metropolitan  parishes,  that  it  may  be  regarded,  perhaps, 
as  little  short  of  heresy  in  me  to  set  up  any  opinion  unfavour- 
able to  it:  I cannot,  however,  help  thinking,  with  all  this  host 
in  support  of  it,  that  ere  many  years  elapse  we  shall  find  our- 
selves riding  again  upon  granite  in  many  situations  where  now- 
adays the  inhabitants  are  glorying  in  their  noiseless  wood  pave- 
ment. I say,  “ noiseless for  so  far  as  the  shopkeepers  and 
others  resident  in  the  streets  are  concerned,  the  noise  created 
by  the  stone  pavements  appears  to  be  the  great  and  crying, ob- 
jection to  them.  And,  certainly,  a formidable  objection  this  is, 
and  one,  perhaps,  that  ought  to  and  will  continue  the  use  of 
wood  in  many  localities,  where  stand  churches,  public  schools, 
&c.  & c.;  though  other  considerations  may,  and  I think  ultimately 
will,  cause  the  eradication  of  it  from  streets  in  general,  at  least 
from  such  as  are  much  used  as  public  thoroughfares. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  public  have  heard  only  the  opinions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  streets  concerning  wood  pavements ; and 
though  to  such  opinions  we  are  all  implicitly  bound  to  pay  re- 
spect and  attention,  seeing  that  the  inhabitants  are  the  people 
who  are  to  pay  for  such  alterations  and  “ improvement,”  yet  is 
there  another  class  of  persons  to  whom  we  are  bound  to  listen, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  their  property,  together  with  the  lives  of  the 
public,  which  are  incurring  greater  risk  by  this  said  “ improve- 
ment” becoming,  in  the  language  of  the  Insurance  Office, 
“ doubly  hazardous.”  At  a meeting  of  job-masters  and  omnibus 
proprietors,  held  on  the  23d  March  last,  it  was  stated  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Gray,  of  Earl-street,  Blackfriars,  that  petitions 
had  been  presented  to  the  Court  of  Sewers  of  London,  and  to 
the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary-le-bone,  signed  by  ninety  job-masters  and 
eighty-one  omnibus  proprietors,  deprecating  wood-pavement  as 
“ highly  dangerous  and  destructive  to  their  valuable  property, 
and  offering  to  prove  that  the  accidents  on  wood  pavement  ex- 
ceeded those  on  granite  or  Macadamized  roads  as  ten  to  one;' 
and  it  was  stated  in  addition,  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
“dangerous  and  destructive”  condition  of  the  streets,  they  had 
given  instructions  to  their  servants  to  avoid,  in  driving  about  in 
town,  all  streets  paved  with  wood#. 

i\fter  the  experience  that  has  been  had,  I should  not  imagine 

* Since  this  was  written  I have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Wimbush  is  a 
dissentient  from  these  opinions  of  his  professional  confreres. 
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there  exists  any  horseman , in  the  habit  of  riding  or  driving  up 
and  down  London  streets,  who  will  not  confess  that  wood  pave- 
ment presents  a surface  a great  deal  more  slippery  than  either 
granite  or  Macadamization,  and  that,  for  such  reason,  it  is  justly 
accounted  “ dangerous  indeed,  it  is  this  property  of  slipperi- 
ness that  appears  to  constitute,  in  the  eyes  of  horse-people,  the 
whole  and  sole  objection  to  it.  Were  that  removed,  wood  pave- 
ment, one  would  think,  must  be  regarded  by  them  rather  as  a 
boon  than  otherwise.  There  must,  necessarily,  be  less  concussion 
upon  wood  than  upon  stone  pavement ; and,  consequently,  less 
wear  and  tear  of  feet  and  legs,  and  certainly  less  wear  of  horse- 
shoes. Can  any  thing  be  done  by  way  of  remedy  for,  or  counter- 
active against,  this  slipperiness — either  to  the  pavement  itself  or 
to  the  shoe  of  the  horse  ? The  notches  or  grooves  which  have 
been  cut  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  wooden  blocks  appear  to  have 
had  some,  but  insufficient,  effect.  They  speedily  get  filled  up 
with  mud  or  dirt ; and  this,  in  wet  weather,  so  far  from  dimi- 
nishing, appears  to  increase  the  slipperiness.  Some  wood  pave- 
ments are  more  slippery  than  others,  depending  upon  the  form 
and  size  of  the  blocks,  their  separate  or  united  condition  when 
laid  down,  their  arrangement,  &c.  One  of  the  firmest  and  least 
slippery  of  them  that  l have  seen  is  that  constituted  of  hexagonal 
blocks.  Were  the  pavements  kept  swept  clean,  free  from  any 
coating  of  mud — which,  after  all,  seems  to  be  the  slipping  ma- 
terial or  medium — there  cannot  be  a doubt  but  that  the  evil 
would  be  greatly  lessened;  indeed,  this  has  been  tried  and  found 
well  to  answer,  particularly  when  the  sweeping  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a sprinkling  of  fine  gravel  or  coal-ashes;  but  the  ex- 
pense attending  this  procedure  requiring  diurnal  repetition,  ap- 
pears to  have  operated  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  it. 

We  are  not  yet,  however,  left  without  hope  of  something 
being  invented  which  will  enable  horses  to  go  upon  wood  with- 
out slipping.  I see  by  the  public  papers  that  there  is  a pa- 
tent taken  out,  called  “ Perring’s  Patent,”  for  a plan  of  paving 
with  wood,  which,  besides  other  advantages,  possesses  the  super- 
eminent  one  of  completely  obviating  all  slipperiness  and  conse- 
quent danger;  the  mode  of  effecting  this  desirable  object  being 
by  the  introduction  of  interstitial  pieces  of  wood  between  the 
blocks  of  two  inches  less  depth  than  the  blocks  themselves,  and 
thereby  “ giving  the  horse  a fulcrum  at  every  third  step,  and 
complete  security  in  his  movements*.”  It  would  be  great  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  offer  an  opinion  on  a pavement  I have  never 
seen;  but,  from  the  description  given  of  it  in  the  papers,  I can- 
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not  help  imagining  that  the  surface  seems  not  likely  to  afford 
for  horses’  feet  and  legs — and  surely  these  are  things  that  ought 
to  be  considered — the  most  proper  or  agreeable  tread  they  can 
have. 

Supposing  the  projectors  and  admirers  of  wood  pavements  fail 
in  divesting  them  of  their  slippery  properties,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  streets  are  unwilling  to  bear  the  expense  of  any 
undertaking  which,  it  is  admitted,  would  prove  a remedy  for  the 
evil,  veterinarians  and  farriers  appear  called  on  to  devise  some  al- 
teration in  shoeing  that  may  tend  either  to  diminish  or  counter- 
act the  tendency  of  the  horse  to  slip.  Naturally  enough,  we  re- 
sort to  the  same  means  we  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  for  the 
prevention  of  slipping  in  frosty  weather.  Although  frost-nails, 
however,  might  carry  a horse  ten  or  even  twenty  miles  along 
the  road  with  safety,  everybody  knows  that,  by  that  time,  iheir 
heads  would  be  worn  down,  and  no  longer  serviceable  as  stops  or 
checks  against  slipping.  Caulkings  will  wear  down  likewise, 
but  nothing  like  in  the  same  rapid  manner;  and  though  they  are 
liable  to  objections  on  account  of  the  elevated  and  unnatural  po- 
sition in  which  they  throw  the  foot  in  the  standing  posture,  still, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I cannot  help  viewing 
them,  when  made  broad  and  square,  and  not  too  high,  as  the  best 
contrivances  we  can  adopt  for  the  prevention  of  slipping,  for 
horses  in  general,  working  upon  London  streets,  and  particularly 
for  horses  employed  in  heavy  and  laborious  draught.  Mr.  Friend, 
V.S.,  Walsall,  some  time  ago,  sent  me  for  trial  a shoe  of  this 
description,  with  the  addition  of  a piece  of  sole-leather  extending 
across  the  heels  of  the  shoe,  to  which  it  was  affixed  by  two  rivets 
upon  either  side,  and  reaching  forward  enough  to  cover  about 
two-thirds  of  the  frog  ; the  advantages  presented  by  it  being  a 
broader  and  firmer,  and  consequently  less  objectionable,  stand- 
ing for  the  fore  foot,  a saving  of  the  wear  of  the  caulkings,  and  a 
surer  means  of  saving  the  horse  from  slipping.  This  seems  to  be 
all  that  the  farrier’s  art  has  hitherto  accomplished,  and  all,  pro- 
bably, that  is  likely  to  be  done,  if,  as  our  present  opinion  inclines, 
before  many  years  have  elapsed  we  shall  see  the  wood  pavements 
replaced  by  granite,  but  by  granite  better  prepared  and  more 
scientifically  laid  down  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

Along  with  the  improvements  that  are  making  in  the  pavement  of 
streets  and  the  construction  of  roads,  we  cannot  deny  that  stables 
have  evinced  signs  of  amelioration  in  their  flooring,  though  the 
progress  towards  amendment  has  neither  been  so  rapid  nor  so 
general  as  we  could  have  desired.  Such  favourites  are  our  horses 
with  us,  that  our  earnest  wish  is  that  their  abodes  should  be 
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botli  comfortable  and  wholesome ; and  one  great  means  of  ren- 
dering them  so  will  be  obtained  by  paying  attention  to  the  pave- 
ment of  stables.  Some  persons  may  estimate  it  at  trifling  im- 
portance, whether  a horse  stands  or  lies  upon  a hard  or  a soft 
surface,  a rough  or  a smooth  one,  a wet  or  a dry  one ; but  all 
horse-people  well  know  that  these  are  considerations  upon  which 
not  merely  the  comfort  of  the  animal  in  a measure  depends,  but, 
likewise,  his  state  of  health  and  condition.  Every  man  must  admit 
that  it  is  better  for  a horse  to  stand  upon  a level  than  upon  an 
uneven  surface ; upon  a soft  or  a yielding  one,  than  upon  a flinty 
hard  one ; upon  a dry  rather  than  upon  a wet  one.  The 
most  objectionable  of  paving  materials  for  stables,  as  it  is  for 
streets  or  roads,  is  the  pebble  or  cobble  stone  : hard  and  cold  and 
slippery,  and  full  of  inequalities  and  holes,  it  harbours  number- 
less reservoirs  for  urinous  and  fseculent  matters,  whose  vapours 
prove  a constant  source  of  contamination  of  the  atmosphere ; 
while  the  unevenness,  and  slipperiness  of  the  standing  it  affords 
the  horse  cannot  fail  in  time  to  prove  injurious  to  his  legs  and  feet. 
But  it  is  a cheap  pavement — it  costs  so  much  per  square  foot 
less  than  granite  or  brick  or  wood — and  it  is  a durable  one;  and 
on  these  accounts,  as  in  public  streets  so  in  large  stables,  wherein 
cavalry  or  coach  or  agricultural  horses  are  kept,  it  is  the  one  com- 
monly preferred.  No  private  individual,  however,  who  has  the 
smallest  pride  in  seeing  his  stable  clean  and  pure,  and  his  horse 
comfortable,  should  think  of  having  a pebble  flooring  to  it. 

Nothing  forms  a more  level  and  cleaner  flooring  for  stables 
than  brick-on-edge ; but  the  objections  made  to  it  are  the  ex- 
pense, and  the  soft  or  friable  nature  of  the  common  brick. 
Formerly,  Dutch  clinkers  were  in  general  use  for  paving  stables; 
and  most  excellent  in  every  respect  they  were  for  the  purpose. 
But,  nowadays,  for  some  reason  or  other,  a genuine  Dutch  clinker 
— a clinker  of  that  metallic  hardness  and  durability  as  those 
of  former  days  possessed — is  not  to  be  obtained.  And,  again, 
modern  bricks  are  as  inferior  to  those  manufactured  by  our  fore- 
fathers, as  the  clinkers  are  unlike  what  they  ought  to  be  : so  that, 
in  fact,  although  brick-on-edge  must  be  highly  approved  as  a 
material  for  paving  stables,  it  is  one,  of  a suitable  quality  at 
least,  hardly  in  these  days  of  degeneracy  and  cheapness  to  be 
tl  for  love  or  money”  any  where  purchased.  The  stables  and 
stable-yards  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  are  all  paved  with 
brick-on-edge:  the  brick  is  a red  one,  and  from  its  date  of 
manufacture,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  made  for  the  King’s  stables,  is,  no  doubt,  of  a hard  and 
substantial  character.  The  stables  formerly  attached  to  Carlton 
House,  now  belonging  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  are  paved  with 
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Dutch  clinkers;  but  they  are  such  clinkers  as  I should  very 
much  doubt  the  possibility  of  getting  at  the  present  day.  The 
clinkers  manufactured  in  this  country  are  apt  to  be  deficient  in 
hardness  or  toughness  ; and  are  consequently  friable,  and  little 
better  than  common  bricks. 

Granite  has  long  since  been  introduced  into  stables,  as  forming 
a preferable  flooring  to  pebbles;  and  has  recently,  by  being  cut 
into  pieces  shaped  like,  and  not  much  larger  than,  bricks,  been 
very  successfully  employed  as  a substitute  for  brick-on-edge. 
Granite  is  probably  quite  or  nearly  as  durable  as  the  clinker, 
and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  obtainable  in  a genuine 
state  : the  only  circumstances  requiring  particular  attention  be- 
ing the  cutting  of  it  into  blocks  of  proper  shape  and  size,  and 
the  laying  of  them  down,  after  the  manner  of  brick-on-edge,  upon 
a solid  and  secure  foundation,  in  a bed  of  concrete,  which  serves 
to  fix  them  in  their  places  ; and,  by  uniting  the  whole,  by  grout- 
ing, into  one  solid  structure,  invests  the  flooring  with  the  strength 
of  a sort  of  decumbent  wall.  The  best  specimen  I have  seen  of 
this  description  of  pavement  was  shewn  to  me  by  Mr.  Braby, 
in  one  of  his  stables  at  Barclay  and  Perkins’  brewery. 

Wood,  in  a variety  of  forms,  has  been  used  as  a pavement  for 
stables.  Broad  planks  have  been  laid  down  lengthwise  in  the 
stalls,  after  a plan  much  practised  and  extolled  in  America, 
though  this  has  been  found  open  to  the  objections  which  prevail 
so  much  against  the  asphalte  or  bituminous  compositions ; viz., 
that,  while  the  surface  continues  wet,  it  is  dangerously  slippery. 
On  several  occasions  horses  have  slipped  up  upon  asphalte  pave- 
ments in  their  stalls,  and,  in  two  instances  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  have  broken  their  legs. 

The  preferable  mode  of  laying  down  wood  appears  to  be  in 
blocks,  or  rather  a short  sort  of  piles.  Some  cut  the  blocks  in 
squares ; others,  in  hexagonal  shapes ; while  others  again  regard 
their  form  as  altogether  immaterial,  or,  indeed,  prefer  them  va- 
rying in  shape  and  size,  so  long  as  they  tally  with  one  another 
in  length.  It  appears  of  advantage  that  the  wooden  blocks 
should  be  placed  upon  concrete,  and  grouted  together  with  it; 
though  there  are  those  who  contend  that,  providing  the  founda- 
tion be  properly  made  and  rammed,  no  concrete  is  necessary. 

Lastly,  I must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  among  other  inno- 
vations of  the  kind  I am  speaking  of,  caoutchouc  has  been  proposed, 
and  in  one  instance  laid  down,  as  a pavement  for  stables.  The 
report  made  to  me  of  it  was  a favourable  one.  The  surface 
had  a pleasant  sort  of  elastic  sensation  to  the  tread,  was  not 
slippery,  resisted  moisture,  and  proved  even  more  economical 
in  respect  to  the  consumption  of  straw  than  wood ; and,  withal, 
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was  a pavement  of  great  promise  of  durability,  and  one  whose 
cost,  though  above  that  of  any  of  the  ordinary  floorings,  was 
not  so  excessive  as  to  preclude  persons  taking  a pride  in  their 
stables  from  adopting  it. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  SHOEING. 

Read  by  Mr.  James  Turn  er,  of  Regent-street , at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association , on  Dec.  13,  1842. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

A very  able  paper  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Shoeing 
having  been  read  before  this  Association  by  Mr.  James  Rowe  so 
recently  as  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  and  its  merits  having 
caused  much  valuable  information  to  be  elicited  upon  this  very 
important  subject  in  the  course  of  an  adjourned  debate,  I present 
myself  at  this  time  before  you  upon  Horse  Shoeing  with  much 
diffidence,  and  more  particularly  as  I do  not  pretend  to  have  come 
arrayed  in  any  of  the  charms  of  novelty.  The  inducement  to  me 
for  renewing  this  subject  is  the  advantage  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
profession  at  large  by  provoking  further  discussion  within  the 
walls  of  the  National  Institution,  by  which,  in  all  probability,  we 
shall  be  favoured  with  the  opinions  of  the  professors  themselves, 
as  to  what  are  deemed  by  them  palpable  and  practical  improve- 
ments in  the  shoeing  of  horses  which  may  have  been  brought 
usefully  to  bear  in  the  best  forges  of  this  metropolis  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years.  But  if  science  has  extended  everywhere 
except  to  the  foot  of  the  horse,  and  that  no  new  and  great  prin- 
ciples have  been  brought  beneficially  and  practically  to  bear  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  most  useful,  indispensable,  and  in  these  king- 
doms universal  art,  then  I doubt  not  but  that  those  able  gentle- 
men will  fearlessly  say  so,  and  not  shrink  from  their  duty. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I beg  further  to  suggest,  in 
order  that  we  may  concentrate  as  much  as  possible  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  meeting,  that  the  discussion  be  limited  to  the 
subject  of  practical  shoeing  as  it  relates  to  the  general  preserva- 
tion of  the  feet  of  horses  engaged  in  active  work  upon  the  road, 
field,  or  pavements. 

Shoes  in  variety  for  diseased  feet,  or  for  those  of  peculiar  con- 
formation, may  form  an  ample  and  highly  interesting  subject  for 
some  future  evening.  Having  served  several  apprenticeships  in 
the  shoeing  of  horses,  commencing  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the 
capacity  of  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  army,  then  in  a hunting 
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country  and  large  posting  town,  and  lastly  in  this  metropolis,  I 
flatter  myself  that  all  sorts  of  improvements,  real  or  imaginary, 
as  they  have  arisen  from  their  inventors  in  town  or  country,  have, 
early  or  late,  crossed  my  path. 

Plodding  and  mechanical  as  this  subject  may  seem  to  the  casual 
observer,  it  is,  in  truth,  invested  with  a something  peculiarly  ex- 
citing in  the  mind’s  eye  of  a real  horseman.  Many  times  and  oft 
have  I seen  first-rate  intellects  assiduously  tax  their  ingenuity  to 
the  utmost  stretch ; yet  they  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  object,  always  at  the  upshot  discovering  the  wear  and  tear 
to  be  incompatible  with  any  complexity  of  the  iron  shield. 

Although  veterinary  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  of  one  accord 
have  declared  it  a thing  impossible  to  invent  a shoe  to  be  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  feet,  nevertheless  it  occurred  to  me,  some  time 
ago,  that  an  important  desideratum  would  be  that  description  of 
horseshoe  which  combined  within  itself  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  the  several  excellencies  of  other  shoes,  and,  therefore, 
I determined  on  doing  my  best  in  making  an  approach  to  it. 

After  many  repeated  changes,  and  every  variety  of  experiment, 
at  length  I became  enamoured  of  one  particular  form  beyond 
others,  proved  it  by  all  the  known  tests,  and  now  propose  to  de- 
signate it  the  unilateral  conservative  shoe  for  the  gene- 
rality of  feet,  at  every  description  of  work,  hunting,  coaching, 
the  road,  and  town,  but  especially  designed  to  obviate  slipping 
upon  wood  pavement.  And  I avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
inviting  veterinary  surgeons  of  Her  Majesty’s  cavalry,  and  also  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s  service,  to  put  my  shoe  to 
the  severest  possible  tests  of  military  discipline  which  they  can 
devise. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  horse-shoeing  of  our  fore- 
fathers as  rude  and  unscientific  ; but  it  is  due  to  the  old  school  to 
observe,  that  one  or  two  of  our  great  leading  principles  were  theirs. 
The  seated  shoe  of  the  present  day  is,  at  least,  a century  old  : 
vide  Osmer.  This  at  once  shews  that  the  ancients  were  familiar 
with  that  important  function  of  the  foot  in  quick  motion,  the  de- 
scent of  the  sole , and  for  which,  in  the  concave  surface  opposite 
the  sole,  they  made  ample  provision ; not  being  contented  with 
avoiding  actual  contact  between  the  shoe  and  the  sole,  but  exca- 
vating from  the  shoe  the  space  for  a pecker;  and,  unquestion- 
ably, momentary  extension  of  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  hoof  fre- 
quently occurs,  when,  if  the  shoe  only  merely  cleared  the  sole 
without  this  chambering , lameness,  temporary  or  permanent, 
would  result.  I regard  this,  viz.  the  support  of  the  shoe  by  the 
crust,  as  the  first  great  principle  in  shoeing  applicable  and  indis- 
pensable to  every  description  of  foot — the  avoidance  of  wounding 
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the  sensitive  foot  with  the  nail  not  requiring  comment  at  this 
place.  Notwithstanding  the  whims  and  caprices  in  horse-shoe- 
ing that  have  prevailed  from  generation  to  generation,  this 
salutary  practice  has  never  been  out  of  fashion — never  discarded. 
It  remains  to  this  day  the  shoe  of  the  city,  and  prevails  at  all  the 
most  extensive  and  scientific  forges  at  the  west  end. 

The  next  in  importance,  as  one  of  the  great  principles  in  shoe- 
ing, consists  in  a scientific  distribution  of  the  nails  for  affixing 
the  shoe  to  the  foot — (I  am  not  alluding  to  the  avoidance  of  prick- 
ing the  quick) — I mean  the  guarding  against  that  most  insidious 
and  more  crying  evil,  the  imprisonment  of  the  elastic  foot  within 
a rigid  fetter  by  the  conjoint  effects  of  bar-iron  and  nails. 

You  will  suppose,  Gentlemen,  that  I am  about  to  touch  upon 
the  present  prevailing  practice  of  side-nailing . Of  such  para- 
mount importance  do  I consider  it,  that  I fearlessly  assert  before 
this  audience,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  profession,  that,  in 
applying  the  shoe,  the  quick  having  been  avoided  by  the  nails, 
and  the  sole  freed  from  pressure  in  its  descent  by  a concave  shoe, 
the  “ unilateral  nailing”  not  only  stands  first  as  the  great  conser- 
vative or  grand  principle  in  horse-shoeing,  but  that  all  the  others 
are  secondary  or  tributary  to  it.  How  are  you  to  derive  the  full 
expansive  benefit  of  that  important  agency,  frog  pressure , if  you 
have  fixed  the  heels  by  opposing  rivets,  as  in  common  shoeing  ? 
The  horny  sole  may  descend  in  the  old  common  nailing,  under 
the  combined  impressions  of  rapid  motion,  the  animal’s  weight, 
and  that  of  his  rider,  upon  a resisting  JVHAdam’s  surface:  but 
mark  you,  Gentlemen,  my  question  is,  Can  it,  for  a continuance, 
descend  enough  after  you  have  fixed  the  quarters  so  as  to  preserve 
the  delicate  organization  of  the  interior  from  concussion  ? Does 
its  descent  even  approach  to  what  it  would  be  in  the  unfettered 
unshod  foot? 

The  fetter  of  the  nails  by  the  old  system  of  shoeing,  in  driving 
them  as  near  to  the  points  of  the  heels,  for  security’s  sake,  as  that 
shallow  part  of  the  crust  would  admit  of,  although  sound  and  ra- 
tional upon  the  principles  of  carpentry,  is  the  most  serious  outrage 
that  shoeing  has  ever  inflicted  upon  the  internal  foot ; and  it  is  as 
insidious  as  it  is  mischievous,  never  manifesting  itself  until  deeply 
rooted.  But  when  a flagrant  error  is  committed  by  shoeing  in  any 
other  way,  the  animal  returns  lame  immediately  from  the  forge, 
or  gives  decided  indications  of  uneasiness  within  two  or  three 
days.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  my  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
Turner,  for  a series  of  years,  that  the  very  first  indication  of  con- 
traction is  an  altered  direction  of  the  external  fibres  of  the  wall, 
by  their  gradually  losing  their  natural  obliquity  and  approaching 
a perpendicular : and  a most  important  index  this  is,  in  obscure 
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and  doubtful  cases,  as  to  the  precise  seat  of  pain  and  lameness. 
Our  patient  being  dumb,  where  is  the  experienced  practitioner 
who  has  not  occasionally  felt  this  embarrassment? 

Another  great  principle  of  shoeing  is  frog  pressure  ; that  never- 
ending  bone  of  contention  ! 

My  experience  has  at  length  convinced  me  that  a good  sound 
frog  can  bear  almost  any  amount  of  pressure,  when  habituated  to 
it,  at  its  base  or  posterior  part — that  portion  which  is  placed  be- 
hind the  coffin  and  navicular  bones;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  frequently  found  only  moderate  pressure  upon  the  apex  or 
toe  of  the  frog  a fruitful  source  of  lameness  when  no  suspicion 
before  has  ever  attached  itself  to  that  part. 

These  observations  apply  more  particularly  to  a peculiar  con- 
formation of  foot  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  where  the  point 
of  the  frog  appears  to  dip  at  the  ground  surface,  or  unnaturally 
project. 

Points  of  support  of  the  ground  surf  ace  of  the  shoe. — Upon  this 
division  of  the  shoeing  art  I am  impressed  with  strong  feelings  of 
gratitude  being  due  to  practitioners  on  the  continent,  more  parti- 
cularly the  French.  I allude  to  the  mcurvated  toe  of  the  shoe , 
and  I consider  the  sloping  of  the  ground  surface  of  the  heels 
quite  as  much  called  for  to  facilitate  the  natural  rotating  motion 
of  the  foot,  and  more  especially  to  screen  the  points  of  the  heels 
from  concussion  upon  unyielding  surfaces  at  a rapid  pace.  Also, 
when  the  horse  is  in  a standing  posture,  he  enjoys  a firm  level 
basis  of  support  upon  the  centre  of  his  foot,  while  daylight  can 
be  seen  between  the  toe  and  the  ground,  and  between  the  points 
of  the  heels  and  the  ground.  The  slope  or  bevel  of  the  inner 
heel  may  be  more  lengthy  than  the  outer,  and  thereby,  in  con- 
junction with  side  nailing,  corns  will  be  prevented,  or,  if  in  exist- 
ence, they  will  gradually  disappear. 

The  sloped  heels  have  the  further  advantage  of  favouring  the 
due  amount  of  frog  pressure  at  its  base,  while  the  extra  substance 
of  the  nailed  rim  of  the  shoe  has  a tendency  to  preserve  the  apex 
or  point  of  the  frog  from  undue  pressure.  The  tapering  off  of  the 
heels  is  considered  indispensable  to  every  hunter’s  fore  shoe,  for 
the  avoidance  of  the  overreach  of  the  hind  foot.  With  a sound 
foot,  the  outside  heel  of  the  shoe  needs  not  project  in  any  degree 
beyond  the  hoof  where  the  crust  and  bar  form  a junction;  and 
the  inner  heel  may  safely  terminate  a trifle  short  of  the  extreme 
point  of  the  heel.  Nicety  of  execution  is  required  here  on  the 
part  of  the  fireman , as  the  shorter  the  heel  the  less  the  leverage, 
and,  therefore,  the  greater  security  of  the  shoe  from  suction  in 
deep  ground.  I take  occasion  to  repeat  my  firm  conviction  that 
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two  clips  are  indispensable  accompaniments  to  the  unilateral  shoe 
for  security,  whether  for  the  road  or  the  field.  A clip  of  consi- 
derable size  let  in  at  the  centre  of  the  toe,  where  there  is  always 
abundance,  if  not  superabundance  of  horn,  is  very  important,  and 
it  safely  permits  of  upwards  of  an  inch  of  horn  to  be  left  un- 
nailed at  this  part:  the  other  clip  upon  the  outside  quarter,  acting 
as  more  than  a substitute  for  a nail,  needs  not  to  be  quite  so  large  ; 
but  whether  small  or  large,  it  is  perfectly  harmless. 

For  the  security  of  the  shoe,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  fire- 
man to  punch  the  outside  heel  nail-hole  as  near  to  the  heel  of  the 
shoe  as  may  be  found  compatible  with  the  substance  of  crust 
which  is  to  receive  the  nail  at  that  part,  remembering  that  the 
wall  generally  diminishes  in  thickness  as  it  approaches  the  heel. 
I need  scarcely  remark  that  this  back  nail  cannot  be  deemed  a 
fetter , as  there  exists  no  antagonist  to  it  on  the  opposite  side,  or 
other  half  of  the  shoe.  Shortness  of  time  and  space  permits  me 
only  to  glance  at  three  or  four  of  the  great  leading  principles  in 
the  practice  of  shoeing.  The  subordinate  points,  which  are  con- 
tributary  to  the  perfect  execution  of  this  extensive  and  most  use- 
ful branch  of  mechanics,  are  too  numerous  for  even  mentioning. 
I must,  however,  here  remark,  that  the  triumph  of  the  side-nail- 
ing during  the  last  ten  years,  as  a grand  principle  of  horse-shoeing, 
owes  its  success  with  the  public  to  its  extreme  simplicity,  being 
self-acting  and  cheap.  Yet  I have  to  declare  my  conviction  that 
it  is  rarely  carried  to  perfection,  either  in  the  forges  of  town  or 
country.  Although  the  simplicity  of  the  principle  constitutes 
one  of  its  chief  excellencies,  not  only  are  the  very  best  materials 
indispensable,  but  the  fireman,  or  fitter-out,  must  possess  that 
certain  amount  of  experience  of  every  variety  of  hoof  which  has 
never  yet  been  accumulated  in  the  head  of  a youngster,  however 
expert  he  may  prove  in  all  his  manipulations. 

Ergo : — a fireman  in  the  prime  of  life  : 

Ergo  again  : — liberal  remuneration  as  a necessary  sequence. 

Paring  of  the  foot  to  receive  the  shoe  is  a department  safe  in  a 
young  doorman’s  hands,  the  extent  of  it  being  invariably  regu- 
lated by  the  discretion  of  the  fireman  or  fitter-out.  Before  an 
audience  like  the  present  much  detail  in  reference  to  this  would 
savour  of  dictation. 

I would  briefly  say  that  I hold  the  frog  sacred  from  the  knife, 
except  its  rags  or  loose  portions;  also  the  sole,  except  its  flakes 
or  exfoliations.  The  crust  to  be  freely  lowered  with-  the  rasp,  toe 
and  heels,  when  it  can  well  afford  it ; but  when  unusually  scanty 
from  slow  growth  or  any  other  cause,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fireman 
to  punch  a shoe  especially  for  the  individual  foot,  that  the  door- 
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man  may  be  enabled  to  pitch  his  nails  into  sound  portions  of 
crust.  The  bars  to  remain  untouched,  except  their  exfoliations. 

It  is  a bad  practice  to  rasp  the  surface  of  the  crust  or  wall 
above  the  row  of  clenches,  for  the  sake  of  a smart  appearance. 

Gentlemen,  gratified  as  I feel  by  the  favour  of  the  presence  of 
the  talented  Professors  and  Lecturers  of  this  Institution,  my  gra- 
tification is  greatly  enhanced  by  beholding  also  such  an  assem- 
blage of  private  practitioners  of  sterling  worth  ; and  therefore  in 
the  presence  of  minds  such  as  a Percivall,  Field,  and  others,  I 
beg  you  will  understand  that  I purposely  abstain  from  descanting 
upon  all  the  great  principles  seriatim;  feeling  assured  that,  in  the 
course  of  debate,  the  void  will  be  filled  to  an  overflow  by  the 
more  valuable  united  lore  of  the  profession  at  large.  Practical 
horse-shoeing  being  a subject  of  great  national  importance,  I sub- 
mit that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  member  present,  versed 
in  this  branch  of  our  art,  to  join  in  debate  for  the  express  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  and  eliciting  what  are  in  truth  the  few  great 
leading  principles,  or  points,  observed  in  shoeing  at  the  best 
forges  at  the  present  day  in  town  and  country. 

The  analysis  is  most  easy.  It  cannot  possibly  extend  beyond 
half  a dozen  points.  Suppose  we  say,  for  the  first  time,  that  there 
are  six  great  articles,  or  cardinal  points,  to  be  observed.  While 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  subordinate  advantages  in- 
dispensable to  the  perfect  execution  of  the  work  which  are  count- 
less, all  of  them  important,  the  practical  artificer  is  the  individual 
most  familiar  with  these  minor  appliances,  but  the  veterinarian, 
his  employer,  ought  also  to  be  acquainted  with  them  seriatim. 

The  discussion  is  imperative  upon  us  at  this  juncture.  Princi- 
ples and  practice  of  shoeing  having  become  a hackneyed  phrase, 
we  ought  not  to  separate  without  determining  what  those  princi- 
ples are  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  successful  shoeing.  Far- 
riers have  flourished  in  Britain  ever  since  William  the  Conqueror’s 
day,  and,  doubtless,  they  were  wise  in  their  generation  ; at  all 
events,  we  of  the  present  day  have  eagerly  availed  ourselves  of 
all  they  knew,  and  have  now  been  pluming  ourselves  under  the 
style  and  distinction  of  Veterinarians  exactly  half  a century,  pur- 
suing the  same  occupation  under  all  the  advantages  of  education 
and  scientific  guidance. 

Therefore,  I contend  it  is  a duty  wTe  owe  to  posterity, — I mean 
to  the  veterinarians  in  prospective  of  1942, — to  record,  by  this  de- 
bate within  the  walls  of  the  parent  Institution,  the  “ why  and  the 
wherefore”  of  good  and  bad  shoeing;  taking  any  individual  horse 
upon  his  return  from  the  forge,  he  being  well  or  ill  shod,  as  the 
case  may  be.  I ask,  have  we  ever  yet  in  conclave  during  the 
course  of  the  half  century  rightly  understood  one  another,  or 
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even  attempted  to  settle  this  knotty  point'!-— if  not,  it  is  now 
high  time.  There  exists  a more  urgent  demand ; the  public  claim 
it  as  a right,  and  more  especially  now  that  they  hear  we  aspire  to 
honorary  preferment  from  the  legislature,  with  the  endowments 
of  privileges  and  the  blessings  of  immunities. 


A CASE  OF  RUPTURE  OF  THE  SUSPENSORY  LIGAMENT 

IN  A HEIFER ; AND,  ALSO,  ONE  OF  DROPPING  AFTER 

CALVING. 

By  Mr.  John  Young  husband,  F.S.,  Grey  stoke,  Cumberland . 

The  first  case  that  I would  offer  to  your  notice  is  that  of  a fine 
four-year-old  heifer,  whose  hind  leg  became  entangled  in  a conduit 
or  drain  adjoining  the  straw-yard,  from  which  it  was  not  released 
without  difficulty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leaving  a large  gaping 
wound  midway  between  the  pastern  and  hock,  large  enough  to 
admit  of  my  two  fingers,  and  from  which  the  blood  flowed  pro- 
fusely. 

On  examining  the  wound,  I found,  what  I suspected — the  cow 
being  down  at  the  time — a complete  rupture  of  the  suspensory 
ligament;  which,  on  the  animal  being  got  up  and  placing  her 
foot  on  the  ground,  allowed  of  the  toes  being  turned  quite  up- 
wards. I immediately  told  the  owner  that  I considered  the  case 
as  one  of  those  that  would  require  a good  deal  of  time  to  accom- 
plish a cure,  and,  after  all,  perhaps,  terminate  in  disappointment. 
However,  I set  to  work,  and  the  first  step  I took  was  to  well 
cleanse  the  wound  from  all  foreign  substances  by  washing  it  with 
warm  water  in  which  a little  alum  had  been  dissolved,  that 
materially  assisted  in  stopping  the  hsemorrhage.  The  next  step 
was  to  remove  all  the  ragged  and  loose  flesh  from  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being  brought  into  direct  appo- 
sition, and  there  fixed  by  sutures.  I then  applied  a broad  calico 
bandage,  a few  yards  in  length,  so  as  to  keep  it  as  steady  as  I 
could.  After  having  thus  secured  the  wound,  my  next  thought 
was,  by  what  means  I could  secure  the  foot  and  leg  so  as  to  keep 
them  in  a situation  to  let  the  ligament  have  fair  chance  of  re- 
uniting. This  I did  by  getting  a strong  iron  plate  manufactured 
so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  foot;  from  which  a projection  was 
formed  of  the  same  material,  and  made  so  long  and  rather  concave, 
that  it  reached  from  the  back  part  of  the  heel  along  the  pastern 
and  up  to  the  hock.  After  being  nailed  to  the  foot,  the  leg,  &c., 
was  placed  in  a right  position,  and  there  retained  by  three  leathern 
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straps  well  stuffed  and  passed  through  loop-holes  in  the  iron  ; 
any  vacancies  being  filled  with  tow,  in  order  to  hinder  the  fretting 
of  the  plate.  The  cow  was  now  allowed  to  make  what  use  of  it 
she  thought  proper  ; and,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  we  found  that 
she  could  stand  tolerably  well  upon  it,  and  that,  if  all  went  right, 
it  would  answer  our  purpose.  1 now  gave  her  a gentle  dose  of 
physic,  and  ordered  frequent  fomentations  of  warm  water,  See., 
for  the  first  few  days,  by  means  of  which  the  swelling  was  kept 
quite  low.  There  was  not  one  unfavourable  symptom,  but  the 
wound  suppurated  favourably,  granulation  took  place  rapidly, 
and  in  one  month  from  the  time  of  the  wound  being  inflicted  it 
was  healed.  After  two  weeks  more  she  was  able  to  use  it  with  a 
facility  that  could  scarcely  have  been  thought  possible,  and,  al- 
together contrary  to  the  expectation  of  those  who  saw  her  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  leaving  only  a little  thickening  of  the  in- 
teguments to  mark  the  situation  of  the  wound. 

The  next  case  I shall  offer  is  that  of  Puerperal  Fever,  or 
Dropping  after  Calving ; a term  in  nowise  proper  in  my  opinion, 
but,  being  generally  adopted,  I have  used  it. 

March  21,  1843,  I was  requested  to  attend  a cow  that  had 
calved  on  the  preceding  evening  while  travelling  along  the  road 
towards  the  residence  of  the  owner.  He  told  me  that  he  feared 
it  would  be  a case  of  milk-fever — a common  name  for  that  dis- 
ease in  my  part  of  the  country — as  she  appeared  very  uneasy, 
continually  shifting  her  posture,  stamping  with  her  feet,  turning 
her  head  towards  her  sides,  &c.,  likewise  her  milk  having  sud- 
denly stopped.  She  gave  her  usual  quantity  in  the  morning ; 
but  at  noon,  when  the  disease  was  suspected,  none  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

When  I arrived  I found  the  cow  down,  pressing  steadily  on  her 
abdomen,  her  head  turned  towards  her  right  side,  and  to  which 
situation  she  again  immediately  placed  it  after  it  had  been  re- 
moved. There  did  not  appear  to  be  that  degree  of  fever  generally 
described,  but  the  eyes  were  sunk  in  their  orbit  and  had  a glassy 
appearance,  with  a total  insensibility  to  light,  or  even  the  touch 
of  the  finger;  in  fine,  she  was  in  a complete  comatose  state,  with 
a pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  My  first  proceeding  was  to  bleed 
(of  the  propriety  of  which,  however,  I have  some  doubt) ; after 
that  I administered  a small  quantity  of  warm  water  from  a 
bottle,  for  I had  some  doubt  whether  she  could  swallow  : she, 
however,  swallowed  it,  but  with  some  difficulty.  I then  prepared 
a strong  purging  drench,  composed  of  mag.  sulph.  et  ol.  croton., 
mixed  up  in  two  quarts  of  thin  gruel,  and  added  to  the  mixture  a 
portion  of  ol.  lini.,  which  I administered  with  some  difficulty,  as 
the  powers  of  deglutition  were  now  much  impaired. 
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I now  left  her  to  visit  another  patient,  saying  I would  call 
again  in  the  evening,  ordering  her  to  be  well  littered  up  and  kept 
warm.  About  eight  hours  afterwards  I saw  her  again,  and  re- 
maining in  exactly  the  same  position,  not  having,  so  far  as  we 
observed,  moved  in  the  least,  nor  had  there  been  any  evacuation 
from  the  bowels.  I gave  another  dose  of  physic,  but  without 
the  ol.  croton.,  and  left  her  for  the  night,  not  doubting  that  be- 
fore morning  she  would  be  dead  : but,  to  my  surprise,  the  owner 
sent  to  inform  me  on  the  next  morning  that  she  was  in  nearly  the 
same  state  as  when  I left  her,  and  that  I had  better  visit  her 
again.  Accordingly  I went,  and  found  her  as  described,  and 
quite  as  incapable  of  moving  as  before,  except  that  she  would 
sometimes  stretch  out  her  head  and  neck,  at  the  same  time  lay- 
ing them  flat  upon  the  ground,  moaning  sadly. 

I now  determined  to  try  what  effect  stimulants  would  have, 
and  prepared  a draught  composed  of  ginger,  gentian,  lyttae,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  with  spirit  of  nitrous  aether,  which  I adminis- 
tered in  warm  ale.  I also  applied  a strong  stimulating  liniment 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  spine,  had  her  well  clothed  and 
bedded  up,  &c.,  and  prepared  another  dose  of  medicine  to  be 
given  eight  hours  afterwards,  soon  after  which  time  I appointed 
to  call  again. 

On  my  next  visit  I was  surprised  to  find  that  my  patient  could 
hold  up  her  head.  Her  eye  had  gained  a more  lively  appear- 
ance, closing  when  any  thing  passed  near.  The  pulse  was  con- 
siderably improved  ; her  extremities  warm ; and  there  was  hope 
that  she  might  yet  weather  the  storm. 

I gave  another  dose  of  the  medicine  ; renewed  the  liniment 
to  the  spine ; clothed  her  up,  and  went  to  rest  awhile.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  we  visited  her  again,  when  we  found  that  she 
had  considerably  bettered  her  position,  turned  more  on  one  side, 
and  the  countenance  having  yet  more  brightened. 

Being  busily  engaged  at  that  time,  I was  obliged  to  leave 
rather  sooner  than  I wished;  but  I had  scarcely  gone  a mile  ere 
the  owner  overtook  me,  saying  the  cow  had  got  up  and  was  feed- 
ing. He  pressed  me  to  go  back,  which  I did,  and  found  her  in 
the  state  that  he  had  described.  She  had  also  passed  some  faeces 
of  a most  offensive  odour,  and  the  colour  of  tar.  I now  laid  bare 
my  arm,  having  oiled  it,  &c.,  and  drew  from  her  a great  quan- 
tity of  the  same  tarry-looking  faeces.  This  seemed  to  give  her 
great  relief.  She  also  yielded  a small  quantity  of  milk.  From 
this  time  her  improvement  and  recovery  were  rapid,  her  milk 
gradually  increased,  and  in  a few  days  she  was  considered  con- 
valescent. 

On  the  eighth  day  from  the  recovery  of  her  last  illness  I was 
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requested  again  to  visit  her,  when  I found  her  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  pneumonia,  attended  with  a severe  diarrhoea,  which, 
in  spite  of  my  medical  treatment,  cut  her  off’  in  three  days : and 
so  ended  all  my  cherished  hopes  of  saving  her. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  readers  may  remark  that 
I never  used  any  injection,  so  useful  an  adjunct  in  this  disease; 
but  from  the  position  in  which  the  cow  fell  the  rectum  protruded 
so  much,  and  evidently  gave  so  much  pain,  that  we  desisted  from 
that  which  we  should  otherwise  have  attempted. 


A CASE  OF  PROTRUSION  OF  THE  UTERUS  IN  A 

COW. 

By  Mr.  G.  F.  Morton,  V.S.,  Thirsk. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  24th  of  February  last,  Mr.  Holmes 
was  sent  for  to  see  a cow  belonging  to  a neighbouring  farmer. 
He  being  from  home,  I went.  On  my  arrival  two  men  were  hold- 
ing a bushel  measure  with  the  uterus  in  it,  and  which  it  more 
than  filled;  it  was  very  much  swollen  and  discoloured  from  the 
length  of  time — nearly  five  hours — that  it  had  protruded. 

I administered  tinct.  opii  Jiss,  and  got  her  turned  on  her  back 
and  her  hind  quarters  raised.  After  removing  the  placenta  and 
the  dirt  that  had  accumulated,  and  washing  it  first  with  milk 
and  water  and  then  with  a solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  by  great 
perseverance  I got  it  returned,  and  retained  it  in  its  position  by 
means  of  strong  metallic  sutures  passed  through  the  lips  of  the 
bearing. 

The  straining  still  continuing  very  much,  I inserted  a seton  on 
the  loins,  and  rubbed  in  some  oil  of  turpentine.  I ordered  a 
man  to  remain  with  her  that  day  and  night,  and  at  each  throe 
to  press  against  the  bearing,  for  fear  of  her  rupturing  the  stitches. 
After  administering  a pound  of  sulphate  of  magnesia — her  bowels 
being  rather  costive — I ordered  linseed  gruel  to  be  given,  and 
left  her. 

4 p.m. — She  was  still  straining  a little.  I repeated  the  tinct. 
opii  gss,  adding  spirit  of  tether,  nit.  5j.  She  had  eaten  some 
hay  and  taken  some  gruel. 

2 5th. — The  straining  discontinued  and  the  bowels  opened.  A 
slight  discharge  from  the  uterus  and  the  lips  of  the  bearing.  I 
injected  a solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  into  the  uterus,  and 
washed  the  lips  of  the  bearing  with  the  same. 

2 6th. — Going  on  well.  The  discharge  from  the  uterus  still 
continues.  The  solution  used  as  before. 

March  2d. — The  sutures  were  removed. 

VOL.  xvi. 
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ON  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  OR  PARALYSIS. 

By  Mr.  T Sargtnson,  V.S.,  Appleby. 

The  name  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  designated  puerperal 
fever  are,  in  my  opinion,  widely  at  variance.  The  idea  which 
the  term  conveys  to  my  mind  is  that  of  a disease  consequent  or 
supervening  upon  parturition,  and,  of  course,  confined  to  the  fe- 
male animal,  but  my  experience  palpably  contradicts  this;  for 
I have  frequently  met  with  a disease  in  the  male,  as  well  as  in 
the  female  unconnected  with  parturition,  that  presented  similar 
symptoms,  and  nearly  the  same  appearances  after  death,  with 
those  of  puerperal  fever  during  life.  So  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone  in  respect  to  puerperal  fever  in  the  human  female,  there 
is  a perfect  dissimilarity  between  them.  Hence  I conclude  that 
it  is  not  puerperal  fever,  but  whenever,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances soever,  it  may  occur,  it  is  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  spinal  cord — primarily  of  the  lumbar  portion — 
proceeding  at  different  times  from  different  causes,  and  requiring, 
with  some  little  variation,  a uniformity  of  treatment.  I am,  then, 
persuaded  that  it  originally  consists  of  inflammatory  action  in  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  consequent  paralysis  of 
the  posterior  extremities;  and,  not  confining  itself  to  this  part 
long,  but  gradually,  and  sometimes  rapidly,  progressing,  until  it 
involves  the  whole  of  the  cerebral  substance. 

The  predisposing  cause  I imagine  to  be  a degree  of  contracti- 
lity disproportionate  to  that  of  the  circulating  fluid;  and  the 
exciting  cause  I apprehend  to  be  irritation  in  the  neighbouring 
parts.  I am  speaking  now  with  reference  only  to  the  period  of 
calving.  I am  aware  that  there  are  other  causes  whose  influence 
will  produce  similar  effects.  Even  after  parturition,  the  foetus 
is  destined  by  nature  to  derive,  for  awhile,  support  from  its  mo- 
ther, but  from  another  quarter  than  the  uterus,  viz.  from  the 
udder.  Consequently,  then,  the  stream  of  nervous  influence 
which  was  distributed  to  the  uterus  prior  to  parturition,  ought 
immediately  afterwards  to  be  transferred  to  the  udder.  But  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  irritation  in  the  uterus  and  peritoneal 
membrane  set  up  at  this  period  may  have  run  too  far,  or  con- 
tinued too  long,  and  have  tended  to  establish  inflammatory  action 
in  the  spinal  column,  and  thus  have  frustrated  the  design  of 
nature,  by  paralyzing  the  nerves  that  communicate  energy  to  the 
secretory  vessels  of  the  udder. 

When  once  congestion  is  established  in  the  ultimate  capilla- 
ries, it  is  then  that  the  effect  of  one  cause  becomes  a concurrent 
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or  a secondary  cause : for  in  exact  ratio  to  the  mechanical 
pressure  of  the  congested  vessels  on  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
there  is  a loss  of  contractile  force  or  power  of  propelling.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  always,  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease 
at  least,  a partial  deprivation  of  the  mechanical  means  by  which 
the  blood  in  the  venous  system  is  chiefly  circulated.  In  a word, 
it  is  congestion  producing  paralysis,  and  paralysis  promoting 
congestion,  until  the  voluntary  motor,  animal,  and  sentient 
nervous  systems  are  utterly  paralysed.  It  is  in  this  way  that  I 
endeavour  to  account  for  those  cases,  too  frequently  occurring  in 
my  practice,  and  that  so  rapidly  terminate  in  universal  palsy. 

Whenever  I am  solicited  to  attend  any  case  of  disease,  I am 
always  anxious  to  ascertain  the  symptoms  by  which  that  disease 
was  first  manifested  or  recognized;  and  for  this  reason,  because  I 
consider  that  I have  then  a tolerable  chance  of  tracing  it  to  its 
origin;  and  when  I can  discover  the  fountain,  I endeavour  to  dry 
it  up,  that  the  streams  may  subside. 

The  symptoms  that  first  shew  the  existence  of  puerperal  fever 
I find  to  be,  when  the  animal  is  lying  down,  an  unwillingness  to 
rise;  and  when  standing,  a constant  shifting  of  the  hind  feet. 
When  induced  to  move,  she  walks  carefully  and  rather  awk- 
wardly, evincing  some  degree  of  pain  at  every  step  she  takes. 
These  symptoms  are  often  speedily  succeeded  by  a sinking  of  the 
eye  into  its  socket — an  impairment  of  vision — a swaying  motion 
of  the  posterior  extremities — a pitiful  moaning  and  a total  cessation 
of  the  secretion  of  milk.  At  length  she  involuntarily  falls,  unable 
to  rise  again.  She  ceases  to  ruminate,  and  usually  refuses  both 
food  and  water.  There  is  little  or  no  excretion  per  anum,  and 
very  little  urine  voided,  and  that  which  is  voided  is  generally 
high  coloured.  She  throws  her  head  back  on  her  side,  and  ma- 
nifests a perfect  disregard  of  surrounding  objects. 

The  disease  now  generally  progresses  in  defiance  of  all  that 
can  be  done  to  arrest  it.  Palsy  rapidly  steals  through  every 
nervous  fibril,  causing  a deprivation  of  sensation  and  muscular 
contraction.  A foreign  substance  may  be  drawn  over  the  ball  of 
the  eye  without  the  animal  shewing  the  least  degree  of  pain  or 
inconvenience.  Dung  and  urine,  before  death,  are  often  voided 
involuntarily,  and  even  enormous  masses  of  decomposed  food  will 
sometimes  be  ejected  from  the  stomach,  especially  if  much  pur- 
gative medicine  has  been  given.  This  process  is  accompanied 
by  an  insufferable  stench,  and  which  is  very  soon  succeeded  by 
death. 

I imagine  that  no  specific  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  treat- 
ment of  either  this  or  any  other  disease,  but  every  system  requires 
the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  in  order  to  regulate  it  according 
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to  the  modihcation  of  the  disease  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurs.  I give  the  following,  then,  as  a general  outline 
of  my  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  it  has  been  as  successful  in 
my  hands  as  1 could  reasonably  expect  in  such  an  unmanage- 
able malady.  How  it  will  answer  in  the  hands  of  another,  should 
it  be  tried,  I know  not. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  I almost  invariably  bleed, 
and  1 deplete  as  far  as  I dare  : but  it  is  too  seldom  that  I have 
the  operation  to  perform  this,  for  the  animal  is  usually  down,  and 
unable  to  rise,  before  l am  invited  to  attend. 

The  first  compound  I prescribe,  in  the  way  of  internal  medi- 
dicine,  is  generally  as  follows: — R Magnes.  sulph.  §xij,  pulv. 
croton,  sem.  9ij,  pulv.  al.  Barb.  pulv.  zingib.  alb.  ^iss.  I 
have  these  articles  made  into  a drench  with  gruel,  and,  at  the 
time  of  giving,  I add  sp.  aeth.  nit.  Jij.  After  this  I dispense 
the  following  mixture,  three  table  spoonsful  of  which  I order  to 
be  given  in  a pint  of  decoction  of  linseed  every  two  hours  : — 
R Tinct.  canthar.  (L.  P.)  §vj,  tinct.  croton.  Jj,  sp.  aeth.  nit.  §ij. 
I have  also  a soap  or  turpentine  clyster  thrown  up  every  four  or 
five  hours,  and  the  lumbar  portion,  and  occasionally  the  whole 
extent  of  the  spine,  well  blistered. 

When  there  is  apparent  affection  of  the  brain,  I insert  a seton 
behind  each  ear. 

If,  after  the  expiration  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours,  there  is 
no  improvement,  1 usually  alter,  in  some  measure,  my  course  of 
treatment,  fancying  that  a change  of  medicine  is  beneficial.  I 
order  to  be  given  in  a quart  of  gruel,  sodee  chlorid.  §xij,  aloe 
Barb.  3vj.  1 have  this  followed  up,  every  two  hours,  by  a powder 
like  the  following  :--R  Pulv.  cascaril.  3ij,  pulv.  zingib.  3 i i j , 
pulv.  capsici  3i,  ammon.  sesquicarbon.  3ij,  and  continue  this 
mode  of  treatment,  with  occasional  alterations,  until  the  case 
terminates. 

As  soon  as  the  animal  begins  to  recover,  I do  not  give  the 
stimulants  more  frequently  than  two  or  three  times  a day.  I do 
not  like  the  system,  particularly  in  this  case,  of  pouring  in  large 
and  repeated  doses  of  cathartic  medicines.  A great  quantity  of 
purgative  medicine  may  be  given  without  producing  the  least  bene- 
ficial effect,  unless  the  stomach  can  be  aroused  to  action  by  the 
agency  of  stimulants.  I am  convinced  that  they  actually  defeat  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  they  are  designed  to  effect.  I have 
not  unfrequently  met  with  peritonitis  attacking  the  cow  shortly 
after  parturition. 

This  also  is  almost  uniformly  called  puerperal  fever,  although 
a different  disease,  and  requiring  an  opposite  mode  of  treatment 
to  the  foregoing  one.  it,  in  my  opinion,  more  resembles  puer- 
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peral  fever  in  the  woman  than  any  other  disease,  supervening 
parturition,  that  I have  met  with  in  my  practice.  Were  I in- 
clined to  retain  the  term,  it  would  be  this  disease,  as  occurring 
after  calving,  that  I should  designate  puerperal  fever. 

P.S.  A communication  that  appeared  in  a former  number  of 
The  Veterinarian,  on  this  subject,  has  elicited  this  from  me. 
I respectfully  submit  it  to  superior  judgment. 


THE  EFFICACY  OF  THE  MURIATE  OF  SODA  IN  THE 
PRESERVING  OF  VARIOUS  PREPARATIONS. 

By  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  F.S.,  Park-lane. 

On  looking  over  and  arranging  the  morbid  and  anatomical 
preparations  which  I have  collected,  my  attention  was  particularly 
drawn  to  the  complete  success  that  has  attended  the  trials  I have 
made  with  the  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  in  preserving  various 
preparations ; and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  beneficial 
to  the  profession  at  large,  if  the  process  were  more  generally 
known  through  the  medium  of  your  widely-circulated  journal. 

The  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  I believe,  was  first  used  for 
the  above  purposes  by  W.  Cooke,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  who  obtained  the 
silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Cooke  says,  in  his  communications  to  the  Society  “ I have 
tried  the  solution  on  brain,  on  which  it  is  successful.  I have  by 
me  large  specimens  of  other  parts,  as  the  thoracic  viscera  of  a 
child,  aetat.  two  years,  which  has  been  put  up  fifteen  months  ; 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  of  a child,  aetat.  three  years, 
that  has  been  put  up  seven  months,  with  the  placenta,  &c. ; in 
all  of  which  (though  they  have  not  been  accurately  closed)  the 
preservation  is  perfect,  and  no  disagreeable  smell  is  emitted. 

It  is  needless  to  specify  the  advantages  derivable  from  the 
adoption  of  a solution  which  costs  about  lOd.  a gallon  instead 
of  a spirit  which,  being  somewhat  above  proof,  costs  18s.  or  20s., 
provided  its  equal  efficacy  can  be  established. 

To  assert  the  benefits  deduced  from  anatomical  investigation, 
and  from  the  preservation  of  natural  and  morbid  structures,  and 
the  consequent  importance  of  giving  the  utmost  facility  to  these 
pursuits,  would  be  an  improper  intrusion  here  ; yet,  perhaps,  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  intended  to  vindicate  the  power  of  muriate 
of  soda  in  solution  should  be  distinctly  declared. 

The  muriate  of  soda,  when  dissolved  in  clear  water  and  filtered, 
constitutes  a solution  as  bright  as  any  can  possibly  be  imagined. 
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When  used  a little  below  saturation,  it  will  preserve  animal 
substances  an  indefinite  period,  and  at  all  temperatures  and 
states  of  the  atmosphere. 

When  animal  substances  have  been  properly  macerated  and 
put  into  this  solution,  that  solution  will  retain  its  brightness  as 
long  as  it  is  excluded  from  the  atmosphere,  and  will  rarely  deposit 
so  much  precipitate  as  is  done  by  spirit  of  wine. 

It  may  be  used  upon  a large  scale  in  vessels  less  accurately 
closed  ; upon  specimens  of  any  bulk  for  occasional  inspection, 
and  for  which  the  costliness  and  volatility  of  spirit  almost  wholly 
unfits  it. 

It  may  be  substituted  for  spirit  almost  universally  ; and  there 
are  parts  which  it  preserves  in  the  natural  condition  which  spirit 
contracts. 

The  salt  used  in  most  of  the  preparations  was  that  of  Philipps 
Loudon,  Esq. ; but  some  trials  recently  made  justify  the  assertion 
that  common  salt  will  avail,  if  the  process  is  conducted  in  the 
manner  hereafter  described. 

Mr.  Cooke  says,  that  the  chief  difficulty  which  presented  itself 
in  the  manipulations  consisted  in  closing  the  bottles  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a body  which  should  be  efficient  and  not  liable  to  chemi- 
cal action  with  the  muriate.  At  length  glass,  with  a medium  of 
resin,  occurred  to  me,  and  proves  easy  of  application,  neat,  and 
effectual. 

The  process  is  exceedingly  simple  : it  consists  in  putting  animal 
substances — deprived  of  their  blood  by  maceration  in  water — 
into  a saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  nearly  the  whole 
is  comprehended ; yet,  as  the  transparency  of  the  fluid  and  the 
permanency  of  the  preservation  depend  upon  some  trivial  parts 
of  the  management,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  following 
particulars. 

Keep  a saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  in  good  spring 
water,  and  in  every  gallon  of  water  dissolve  3 lbs.  of  salt. 

The  specimens  intended  for  preservation  should  be  macerated  in 
water,  and  frequently  changed,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  the  co- 
louring part  of  the  blood.  This  usually  occupies  three  or  four  days, 
or  more  if  the  substances  are  large.  Then  place  them  in  a solution 
of  salt,  kept  in  a common  receptacle,  in  order  to  saturate  them 
with  the  salt ; and,  as  the  water  suspended  in  the  animal  structure 
would  reduce  the  strength  of  the  solution,  this  is  counteracted  by 
placing  in  it  a linen  bag  filled  with  the  muriate.  It  is  kept  in  a 
linen  bag  in  order  to  prevent  the  foreign  matters  of  the  salt  from 
soiling  the  preparations.  At  the  expiration  of  a few  days  they 
may  be  transferred  from  this  vessel  into  that  which  is  to  contain 
them  permanently. 
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The  solution  in  which  they  are  finally  to  be  kept  should  be  a 
very  little  below  saturation. 

Evaporation  is  much  less  liable  to  happen  than  if  spirit  is 
employed  ; yet,  should  it  occur  from  any  accident,  crystallization 
would  result,  unless  this  precaution  were  adopted. 

It  would  be  well  to  add  about  half  an  ounce  of  very  clean 
water  to  a quart  of  the  saturated  solution.  When  the  specimens 
are  put  into  a solution  of  proper  strength,  and  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, and  the  parts  properly  separated  to  exhibit  the  different 
objects  it  is  designed  to  show,  the  next  point  of  importance  is  to 
close  the  bottle  with  accuracy  and  neatness. 

For  the  reason  already  stated,  glass,  with  a medium  of  resin 
is  chosen.  Make  the  rim  of  the  bottle  perfectly  dry,  and  spread 
on  it  some  resin  with  a common  spatula.  The  glass  (previously 
fitted)  is  then  applied  ; and,  by  holding  a warm  spatula  pretty 
close  to  it,  the  resin  softens,  and  the  top  is  fixed  with  the  utmost 
accuracy.  It  is  best  to  conduct  the  process  in  a moderately  warm 
room,  and  the  glass  should  be  rather  less  than  the  circumference 
of  the  ring,  or  on  lifting  the  bottle  by  the  top,  as  is  very  generally 
done,  the  glass  might  be  raised. 

With  small  bottles  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  resin  smooth, 
and  then  varnish  it ; but,  on  bottles  of  a larger  size,  additional 
security  is  obtained  by  attaching  a slip  of  bladder  round  the 
edge  by  means  of  glue. 

I shall  be  most  happy  to  shew  any  person  inclined  to  inspect 
them  the  preparations  which  I have  by  me. 


THE  PATENT  SHOE, 

Manufactured  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Rodway,  Birmingham. 


[The  Veterinarian  for  April  1843  contained  a letter  from 
Mr.  Reddall,  disapproving  of  Mr.  Rodway’s  Patent  Shoe. 
Mr.  Rodway  claims  the  privilege  of  a reply.  We  insert  that 
reply  verbatim,  and  we  pass  it  without  comment. — Edit.] 


To  the  Editors  of tl  The  Veterinarian .” 

Gentlemen,  Birmingham,  April  12,  1843. 

I must  beg  of  you  the  privilege  of  defence  by  replying  to  a 
letter  appearing  in  your  last  number  of  The  Veterinarian 
from  Mr.  Reddall,  veterinary  surgeon,  Plymouth,  wherein  he 
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comments  somewhat  freely,  and  in  no  tender  terms,  upon  my 
Patent  Concave  Horseshoe.  I might  wish  to  trespass  on  your 
kindness  by  expressions  of  pride,  that  my  agent  had  succeeded 
in  licensing  so  talented  a practitioner  as  Mr.  R.,  but  his  “ disap- 
pointments and  feelings”  having  been  of  such  a character  as  to 
render  it  cruel  in  me  to  defer  for  one  moment  removing  from  his 
mind’s  eye  that  veil  of  obscurity  which  has  so  operated  upon  his 
physical  organs  as,  by  his  own  admission,  to  lead  him  to  the 
destruction  of  his  effects. 

We  have,  however,  previously  from  him  the  usual  admission, 
he  did  approve  of  the  principle  of  my  shoes ; but  he  feels  dis- 
appointed that,  on  application,  they  did  not,  within  four  or  five 
months,  cure  some  of  the  evils  (beyond  his  reach)  which  I had 
stated  would  be,  by  their  constant  application,  less  frequent.  1 
beg  to  use  this  gentleman  more  tenderly  than  he  appears  to  do 
either  horse-shoes  or  horse-corns,  by  simply  calling  attention  to 
his  hasty  decisions  and  violent  operations  on  other  points  as 
well  as  the  shoe  in  question.  Allow  me  to  tell  him  the  shoes  he 
is  pleased  to  name  as  of  my  manufacture  may  have  been,  for 
aught  l know,  as  miserably  made  as  those  which  have  lately 
passed  under  his  process  of  “ beating;”  for  it  so  happens,  that 
I have  not  manufactured  shoes  till  within  the  last  month,  and 
even  the  patterns  sent  out  have  been  made  by  different  licensed 
smiths  at  their  own  establishments.  I may  leave  others  to  judge 
of  the  talent  of  Mr.  R.  as  a shoeing  smith,  or  the  attention  he 
pays  to  the  application  of  shoes  in  his  forge,  when  he  is  so  far 
lost  to  his  own  interest  as  publicly  to  advertise  the  valuable  fact, 
that,  though  a shoe  be  produced  presenting  precisely  the  same 
foot  surface  as  the  best  description  of  the  usual  seated  shoe,  be- 
cause the  ground  surface  is  not  the  same  he  cannot  attach  it  to 
a “ strong  sound  foot”  without  in  a u single  set”  producing 
“ corns.”  This  is  too  gross ; a child  would  tell  him  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  foot  surface  of  the  concave  and  other  well- 
formed  shoes,  and  if  he  produces  corns  with  one  he  will  with 
the  other.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  listen  to  such  non- 
sense and  publication  of  a man’s  own  stupidity;  but  be  his 
talents  what  they  may,  his  powers  of  vision  astonish  me ; for 
not  only  does  the  gentleman  know  that  he  produced  corns,  but 
he  absolutely  saw  them  come,  they  grew  so  fast.  “ I have  seen 
corns  produced,  &c.”  He  has  seen  more  than  this  ; he  has  seen 
nails  break  in  the  neck  (good  ones,  doubtless) : perhaps  he  would 
kindly  tell  me  the  maker’s  name.  He  has  seen  iron  and  shoes 
beat  up  by  the  same  magic  influence.  An  explanation,  however, 
follows ; and  in  spite  of  all  that  has  preceded  it,  this  is  lamed . 
He  admits  the  two  edges  of  my  shoe  receive  an  equal  degree  of 
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pressure,  but  he  is  again  violent  because  the  inner  rim  is  at  a 
distance  from  the  nails  and  clinches,  and  the  leverage  in  conse- 
quence becomes  so  great  that  the  nails  break.  He  does  or 
ought  to  know  that  the  distance  of  my  inner  rim  and  the  inner 
rim  of  the  common  shoe  from  the  nails  and  clinches  are  exactly 
the  same.  Perhaps  he  would,  however,  like,  in  the  use  of  my 
shoe,  by  way  of  improvement,  to  drive  the  nails  down  hill, 
bring  the  clench  to  the  inner  rim,  and  leave  the  heads  of  the 
nails  on  the  top  of  the  hoof — he  might  get  them  near  enough 
then — any  thing  for  a change  : even  from  such  sources  we  may 
learn  something.  Will  he  therefore  oblige,  by  telling  me  (being 
so  clever)  how,  on  two  surfaces  taking  a level  bearing,  we  can 
obtain  the  leverage  he  describes?  As  a proof  of  the  profound 
researches  and  calculations  made  in  the  matter,  he  complains  of 
the  expense,  while  all  other  persons  know  that  the  patent  shoe 
can  be  made  at  about  one-half  the  cost  of  the  common  one. 
Happy,  indeed,  am  I to  find  so  able  a practitioner  has  declined 
so  disgraceful  an  application  of  that  which  others  are  turning  so 
much  to  their  own  advantage.  The  violent  hands  he  laid  upon 
the  poor  iron  and  shoes  looks  vastly  like  a man  breaking  his  toe 
in  kicking  a stone  he  had  the  imbecility  to  fall  over.  Having 
shewn  himself  capable  of  placing  his  own  blunders  to  the  ac- 
count of  others,  I might  have  had  some  reason  to  believe  his 
boasted  “ sense  of  justice/’  if,  thinking  he  had  found  a defect, 
he  had  written  tome  on  the  subject ; but  no — that  would  not  have 
answered  his  purpose,  though  I had  returned  him  the  penny. 
I shall  not  now  be  much  surprised  to  hear  from  the  same  quarter 
that  all  horses  becoming  blind,  broken-winded,  or  old,  being 
troubled  with  sore-throat,  or  head-ache  in  all  their  limbs,  having 
fever  in  the  nose,  or  pain  in  the  tail,  after  unsuccessfully  bleed- 
ing them  in  the  ear,  should  be  pronounced  ruined  by  the  shoe, 
nail,  or  bellows. 

I remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Henry  Barron  Rodway. 


Mr.  Rod  way,  in  another  letter  addressed  to  ourselves,  who 
had  called  upon  him  to  favour  us  with  a few  of  the  names  of  the 
veterinary  surgeons  who  patronize  his  shoe,  affirms,  that  his  two 
hundred  testimonials  have  nearly  increased  to  three  hundred. 
“ Herewith,”  says  he,  “ I beg  to  hand  them  to  you,  and  per- 
haps, as  lovers  and  seekers  after  truth,  you  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  print  them.” 

We  herewith  print  the  names  of  the  veterinary  surgeons,  with 
a short  comment  as  regards  one  of  them  : — 
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Mr.  Henderson,  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Queen  Dowager. 
(Mr.  Henderson’s  approbation  and  use  of  the  patent  ex- 
tends only  to  the  wood  pavement  and  to  frosty  weather.) 

— W.  C.  Spooner,  Southampton 

— J.  Gibson,  Manchester 

— Robert  Dickson,  BrookVmews,  Berkeley-square 

— D.  Woodin,  Upper-place,  Dorset-square 

— T.  Burrell,  Great  Windmill-street 

— Daniel  Dunnett,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

We  wish  not  to  enter  any  farther  into  the  subject.  The  pro- 
fession has  pretty  well  come  to  an  understanding  with  regard  to 
it,  and  we  can  better  employ  ourselves  than  in  quarrelling. — En. 


A CASE  OF  PUNCTURE  IN  THE  FOOT  OF  THE 

HORSE. 

By  Mr.  J.  Clapp,  V.  S.,  Park-street,  Borough . 

Some  time  ago  my  attention  was  directed  to  a valuable  chaise- 
mare  that  had  been  lamed  in  the  off  fore  foot  two  days  previous 
to  my  seeing  her. 

On  removing  the  shoe  and  thinning  the  sole,  which  I did  until 
some  bleeding  took  place,  I could  find  nothing  that  explained 
the  great  excitement  and  lameness  that  presented  itself.  The 
pulse  was  above  90. 

The  frog  being  apparently  a sound  one,  1 had  not  touched  it 
with  the  knife ; but  now,  thinking  it  necessary  to  carry  my  ex- 
amination farther,  I cleared  its  surface,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  point  I discovered  a black  mark  in  the  frog,  and  in 
which  was  embedded  a part  of  a nail  nearly  an  inch  and  a half 
in  length,  that  appeared  to  have  been  broken  there.  After  ex- 
tracting the  nail  a quantity  of  black  pus  followed.  1 then  thinned 
the  whole  surface  of  the  foot  until  it  yielded  to  pressure,  scarify- 
ing the  foot  in  various  directions.  I then  bled  freely  from  the 
shoulder,  fomented  the  foot  well,  and  applied  a large  poultice ; 
and  she  being  prepared,  1 gave  her  a brisk  dose  of  physic,  turned 
her  into  a loose  box,  and  she  was  not  long  there  before  she  lay 
down.  In  a few  days  synovia  appeared,  which  was  checked  by 
a solution  of  sulph.  of  zinc  and  concentrated  acid. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  months,  during  which  she  had  been 
well  poulticed  and  bled,  although  she  was  much  better,  she  was 
very  far  from  being  sound.  The  diseased  foot  was  nearly  one 
inch  less  in  circumference  than  the  healthy  one. 
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Thinking  this  to  be  an  extreme  case  of  the  kind,  I proposed  to 
the  owner  the  following  treatment ; namely,  to  divide  the  wall 
of  the  foot,  commencing  the  incision  about  an  inch  from  the 
point  of  each  heel,  carrying  it  down  the  wall,  dividing  the  insen- 
sible sole  in  the  same  direction,  terminating  at  the  point  of  the 
frog,  and  leaving  the  frog  and  bars  untouched.  A light  tip  was 
put  on,  with  a few  nails  at  the  toe,  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the 
frog  to  touch  the  ground. 

She  was  again  blistered  round  the  coronet,  and,  in  a few  days, 
turned  out.  In  the  course  of  two  months  from  this  time  she  was 
not  only,  comparatively  speaking,  sound,  but  the  bad  foot  was 
even  wider  than  the  other. 

I have  employed  this  treatment  successfully  in  cases  where  the 
foot  has  been  run  over  and  contraction  commenced. 


A CASE  OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  POSTERIOR 
MAXILLA  OF  A HORSE. 

By  Mr.  George  Cleland,  Rosewell,  N.  B. 

On  November  6,  1836,  I was  called  upon  to  attend  a brown 
horse  thirty  years  old.  He  was  very  subject  to  staggers,  and 
had  been  blind  nearly  ten  years,  occasioned  by  over-exertion 
when  young.  He  was  considered  to  be  a first-rate  trotter. 

In  one  of  his  occasional  fits  of  staggers  he  had  tumbled  and 
fallen  back  on  account  of  the  collar  giving  way,  and  also  the  bars 
which  had  been  placed  behind  him  for  safety.  None  of  the  ser- 
vants being  at  home,  he  was  found,  when  they  arrived,  lying  be- 
hind one  of  the  other  horses. 

I was  immediately  sent  for.  I found  his  lower  jaw-bone 
broken  behind  the  place  where  the  pulse  is  felt,  and  with  a large 
wound  below'  his  right  eye,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  of  the 
cheek. 

I abstracted  a piece  of  bone  from  the  lower  jaw  about  the  size 
of  a half-crown.  I then  found  the  fracture  to  be  about  nine 
inches  in  length,  reaching  from  behind  the  place  of  the  pulse  to 
the  nippers,  and  I abstracted  several  other  small  pieces  of  bones. 
His  head  was  swelled  to  an  enormous  size,  and  his  pulse  56. 

I abstracted  a considerable  quantity  of  blood — gave  him  laxa- 
tive and  fever  medicine,  and  enemata  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
occasionally.  I also  applied  warm  fomentations  to  his  head,  and 
dressed  his  wound  with  tincture  of  benzoin. 
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In  a few  days  the  smell  became  so  offensive  that  none  of  the 
servants  would  dress  his  wounds.  I injected  warm  water  into 
the  wounds  from  above  downwards,  and  forced  a yellow  and 
bloody  matter  down  the  nose  to  the  extent  of  about  half  an  Eng- 
lish pint ; I then  injected  a quantity  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  and, 
in  a short  time  after,  I dressed  it  with  a mixture  of  turpentine  and 
oil,  and  continued  this  treatment,  along  with  laxative  and  fever 
medicines,  for  several  weeks,  until  the  discharge  dried  up.  At 
the  expiration  of  seven  weeks  the  bone  was  united,  and  he  was 
discharged.  He  was  fed,  by  means  of  the  horn,  with  thin  gruel 
and  mashes  of  bran. 

He  has  never  had  an  attack  of  staggers  to  such  a considerable 
degree  since  he  met  with  the  accident  as  he  had  before,  except- 
ing once,  when  he  had  a very  severe  attack  of  them.  When  I 
have  had  occasion  to  fear  a return  of  the  staggers,  I administer 
laxative  and  fever  medicines,  and  enemata  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  have  never  bled  him  since  his  jaw  was  broken. 


A CASE  OF  TETANUS  TREATED  WITH  BELLADONNA. 

By  Mr.  S.  G.  Holmans,  V.  S.,  Ash,  Kent . 

In  August  1842,  my  attention  was  requested  to  a bay  coach- 
horse,  aged,  the  property  of  a lady  at  Margate,  that  had  received 
a wound  upon  his  stifle  occasioned  by  a kick  from  another  horse. 
I treated  it  accordingly,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  was 
put  to  work  apparently  perfectly  recovered. 

Upon  his  return  from  work  a few  days  afterwards  he  was  con- 
sidered to  be  very  ill,  and  I was  again  sent  for.  I found  him 
labouring  under  that  direful  malady  tetanus. 

The  symptoms  are  too  well  known  for  me  to  repeat  them  here ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that,  in  this  case,  they  were  very  marked. 

I immediately  abstracted  four  quarts  of  blood,  and  adminis- 
tered §j  of  aloes  in  solution.  I back-raked  him,  administered 
enemata,  and  applied  the  extract  of  belladonna  along  the  spine. 
This  I was  led  to  do  from  having  heard  it  highly  extolled  in 
such  cases  by  Professor  Spooner,  when  I was  a pupil  at  the 
College. 

The  next  day  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  and 
in  the  evening  I gave  tinct.  crotoni  ^j,  and  again  applied  the  bel- 
ladonna. 

On  the  following  morning  the  bowels  had  acted,  and  there  was 
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evidently  an  improvement  in  the  symptoms.  I repeated  the  ap- 
plication of  the  belladonna,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  I 
considered  the  animal  to  be  out  of  danger. 

I have  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  at  his  accustomed 
sport,  as  well  as  ever. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A RUPTURE  OF  THE  ABOMASUM  IN 

A HEIFER. 

By  Mr.  Bampfield  Kettle,  Coluton. 

Under  the  impression  that  a communication  of  a case  of  an 
extraordinary  character  may  prove  interesting,  I venture  to  lay 
before  you  one  which  I imagine  very  rarely  occurs. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  at  nine  p.m.,  Messrs.  Batstone  and 
Parris,  whose  pupil  I have  the  honour  to  be,  were  requested  to 
attend  a fat  heifer  that  had  formerly  appeared  in  good  health. 
Six  pounds  of  blood  had  with  difficulty  been  abstracted  before  Mr. 
B.  could  reach  her.  He  found  her  down,  and  whether  from  inabi- 
lity or  disinclination  she  could  not  be  induced  to  alter  her  posi- 
tion. The  symptoms  were, — pulse  quite  indistinct  at  the  jaw, 
and  scarcely  to  be  felt  at  the  heart — respiration  accelerated — 
muzzle  dry — membrane  of  the  eyes  much  injected — a discharge 
of  frothy  saliva  from  the  mouth-profuse  cold  perspiration  cover- 
ing the  wffiole  body — moaning — extremities  very  cold — frequently 
directing  her  head  to  her  side — and  the  bowels  constipated. 

Under  so  many  unfavourable  symptoms  Mr.  Batstone  advised 
her  being  immediately  slaughtered ; to  which  the  proprietor  ob- 
jected, observing  that  her  flesh  would  be  of  a bad  colour  and  un- 
saleable, and  desired  Mr.  B.  to  give  her  a drench,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  ordered 
gruel  to  be  given  and  rugs  to  be  throwm  over  her. 

The  farther  attention  on  this  case  devolved  upon  myself ; and, 
when  I saw  her,  I found  the  symptoms  before  described  greatly 
aggravated,  and  informed  the  owner  that,  from  her  hopeless  state, 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  do  any  thing  more  for  her. 
She  survived  only  a few  minutes  after  our  coming  to  that  deter- 
mination. 

Half  an  hour  after  death  I proceeded  to  open  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  My  attention  was  directed  to  the  lacerated  and  dirty 
appearance  of  the  omentum,  and  to  a great  quantity  of  fluid  food, 
which,  on  examination,  I found  to  proceed  from  a rupture  of  the 
abomasum,  on  cutting  into  which  the  mucous  membrane  wa* 
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found  to  be  highly  inflamed,  and  a circumscribed  patch  about 
six  inches  in  circumference,  and  extending  a little  from  the  edges 
of  the  rupture,  was  deeply  ulcerated.  The  mucous  lining  was 
completely  destroyed. 

Was  it  possible  for  the  exposed  muscular  fibre  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  gastric  juice?  The  stomach  was  empty,  nor  could  I de- 
tect any  foreign  agent  that  was  likely  to  be  productive  of  such 
mischief. 

She  died  enormously  fat,  shewing  that  the  stomach  must  have 
well  performed  its  functions,  although  disease  had  made  such 
ravages  in  some  portions  of  it.  The  outer  coat  of  the  intestines 
was  inflamed.  The  other  organs  were  healthy. 

I have  sent  the  ruptured  portion  of  the  stomach  for  your  in- 
spection. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATE  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES 
AMONG  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  SWINE. 

Compiled  by  W.  Youatt. 


THE  EPIDEMIC  AMONG  CATTLE  IN  1840-41. 


The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

[Continued  from  page  219.] 

Upleatham,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  two 
miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland.  It  is 
a hilly  country.  Some  part  of  it  is  screened  and  other  parts  ele- 
vated. It  is  well  watered  with  springs,  but  there  are  no  ponds  or 
marshes.  The  soil  is  high  and  dry,  with  the  substratum  a sandy 
rock.  The  cattle,  in  the  pasture  where  it  made  its  first  appear- 
ance, had  not  been  connected  with  any  others  for  a period  of  three 
months.  It  broke  out  suddenly,  wrhen  it  was  previously  not 
known  within  twenty  miles  of  the  place,  and  no  cause  appa- 
rently indicated  or  suspected. 

The  first  beast  that  was  infected  was  a two-year-old  steer,  and 
it  extended  to  others  of  the  same  age  or  older,  and  also  to  a cow 
that  was  not  in  the  adjoining  pasture.  Those  that  were  fully 
grown  were  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  The  first  appearance 
of  the  disease  was  generally  in  the  mouth,  but  there  was  some 
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tenderness  of  the  feet  at  the  same  time.  None  of  the  animals 
were  affected  a second  time. 

The  steward  of  his  lordship,  Mr.  Alderson,  used  to  administer 
salts,  sulphur,  ginger,  treacle,  and,  occasionally,  nitre,  and  this 
was  repeated  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  If  the  disease  did  not 
yield,  more  opening  medicine  was  given.  At  the  same  time  the 
hoof  was  examined  and  pared  if  necessary,  and  the  mouth  was 
well  rubbed  with  a cloth  dipped  in  vitriol-water.  If  the  cows 
were  in  calf,  common  salt  was  often  given,  it  being  considered, 
in  that  country,  to  be  a safer  purgative  than  the  others.  Not  one 
animal  was  lost.  The  secretion  of  milk  was  in  all  cases  more  or 
less  suspended,  and  was  generally  intermixed  with  purulent  mat- 
ter. The  milk  might,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  be  drunk  by 
the  calf  without  any  disease  or  inconvenience  ensuing.  When 
the  animal  began  to  recover,  her  condition  was  found  to  be  de- 
creased according  to  the  severity  or  mildness  of  the  attack,  but 
the  milch  cows  always  suffered  the  most. 

Mr.  Alderson  relates  that,  shortly  after  the  disease  in  the  cattle, 
three  or  four  horses  were  affected.  There  were  enlargements  about 
the  throat,  which  it  was  necessary  to  open,  and  which  sometimes 
extended  to  the  legs  and  feet. 

Mr.  Rutson,  of  Kirby-Wicke,  in  the  North  Riding,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  epidemic.  His  land  was  flat,  mo- 
derately wooded  and  dry,  but  intersected  both  by  rivers  and 
marshes.  His  cattle  had  no  direct  communication  with  any 
others,  but  were  near  a public  road.  The  disease  first  appeared 
in  a heifer  out  of  doors.  She  was  immediately  put  into  a loose 
box,  treated  with  moderate  doses  of  sulphur  and  salts,  and  re- 
covered quickly.  One  of  his  tenants,  with  cattle  of  all  ages, 
had  a two-year-old  bull  the  most  severely  affected  of  the  whole. 
None  of  his  cattle  were  affected  a second  time.  The  prevailing 
opinion  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  to  which  he  seemed  to  incline, 
was,  that  no  medicine  should  be  given,  except  where  the  bowels 
were  confined,  and  then  gentle  purgatives  were  administered  with 
advantage.  Of  the  deleterious  influence  of  too  much  medicine, 
a marked  instance  occurred  in  a large  drove  of  fat  cattle  passing 
through  this  district  to  the  south.  A portion  of  them  were  placed 
under  medical  treatment,  and  became  so  reduced  as  to  be  driven 
north  again,  and  sold  as  lean  stock  at  Yarm  fair.  The  remain- 
der, to  whom  little  or  no  medicine  was  given,  soon  recovered, 
and  were  sold  as  fat  cattle. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  complaint  Mr.  Rutson  speaks  with 
proper  diffidence.  In  many  cases  it  occurred  suddenly  and 
without  any  assignable  cause.  Some  of  his  cattle,  after  having 
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been  lied  up  six  weeks  without  any  previous  indication  of  mis- 
chief, failed.  In  other  cases  attempts  were  made  to  commu- 
nicate the  disease  both  to  cattle  and  sheep,  particularly  to  some 
cows  in  calf,  by  putting  them  together,  and  also  by  the  food  that 
had  been  placed  before  diseased  cattle  being  given  to  them.  He 
had  some  black-faced  sheep  three  months,  that  were  selected 
from  a lot  bought  from  a northern  fair : they  were  driven  home, 
and  not  a single  individual  became  ill,  but  the  remainder  fell 
amiss  the  very  day  after  they  were  selected.  “ In  fact,”  adopt- 
ing the  language  of  Mr.  Rutson,  “ I could  not  find  any  satis- 
factory account  of  the  cause  of  the  complaint.”  It  was  a truly 
epidemic  disease. 


Mr.  Booth,  of  Killerby,  Catterick,  Yorkshire,  in  a hilly  dry 
situation,  screened  with  belts  of  plantation,  the  surface  soil 
loam,  the  substratum  gravel,  had  his  share  of  the  disease.  There 
was  no  possible  communication  with  other  cattle.  About  a fourth 
of  the  number  were  out  of  doors— the  rest  housed.  The  frost  was 
severe,  but  the  animals  were  in  good  condition,  and  were  fed  on 
turnips  and  straw.  The  disease  commenced  with  the  young  cat- 
tle, after  which  it  spread  indiscriminately.  There  was  loss  of 
appetite,  blistered  tongue,  and  stiffness  of  the  limbs.  The  fat 
and  heavy  animals  suffered  materially  in  their  feet.  IN  one  were 
affected  a second  time.  The  beasts  were  fed  on  turnips  and  hay, 
and  the  medical  treatment  employed  was  that  recommended  by 
Professor  Sewell.  No  deaths  occurred.  When  the  udder  was 
not  affected,  the  milk  generally  returned  in  its  usual  quantity ; 
but  when  the  udder  had  been  diseased  or  ulcerated,  the  flow  of 
milk  sometimes  ceased  altogether.  The  other  diseases  of  cattle 
retained  their  usual  character.  Abortion  in  one  case  followed 
the  disease.  The  malady  has  not  appeared  in  the  feet  of  sucking 
animals,  nor  were  there  any  cutaneous  eruptions  before  or  after 
the  disease.  From  violent  attacks  of  the  malady  there  was  often 
great  loss  of  condition.  The  usual  duration  of  the  disease  was 
about  five  weeks  from  the  commencement. 


Sir  Godfrey  Webster  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  cattle. 
His  ground  at  Woolley  Park,  near  Wakefield,  is  rather  flat,  yet 
somewhat  elevated  — the  situation  dry  and  well  wooded.  It  is 
altogether  a healthy  locality.  His  cattle  had  not  been  in  com- 
munication with  any  others.  The  disease  made  its  appearance 
first  in  a lot  of  West-Highland  heifers,  three  years  old,  on  the  14th 
of  January  1841.  It  extended  to  seven  store  pigs  in  the  yards, 
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and  about  halt  of  the  number  of  cattle  were  affected.  They  were 
out  of  doors,  in  good  condition,  had  been  running  in  the  park,  and 
during  the  storm  were  in  a yard  upon  barley  straw.  They  were 
evidently  losing  condition,  and  forsaking  their  food.  This  was 
three  days  after  their  supposed  infection.  There  was  disease  of 
the  mouth  first,  and  afterwards  of  the  feet ; and  the  oldest  cows 
were  the  worst,  both  in  the  feet  and  the  mouth.  In  some  herds 
the  disease  appeared  more  than  once ; but  it  was  not  so  violent  in 
the  second  attack. 

Their  food  was  chiefly  linseed  cakes  until  they  could  crop  the 
grass.  Their  mouths  were  rubbed  with  common  salt,  and  cos- 
tiveness was  obviated  by  gentle  aperient  medicines — principally 
Epsom  salts.  A solution  of  powdered  vitriol  in  water  was  ap- 
plied to  the  feet. 

The  number  of  animals  affected  by  the  disease  included 
short-horn  cows,  heifers,  steers,  calves  of  different  ages,  and  three 
and  four-year-old  West-Highland  heifers.  One  calf  died  at  a 
week  old,  but  that  was  the  only  animal  that  was  lost. 

The  quantity  of  milk  was  not  diminished  when  the  udder  was 
not  affected. 

Two  calves  were  tried  from  the  milk  of  the  infected  cows. 
One  of  them  died  as  just  stated.  The  other,  a little  older,  was 
also  attacked,  but  very  soon  recovered.  Females  pregnant,  or 
when  suckling  their  young,  seemed  equally  to  participate  in  the 
disease,  but  which  seldom  or  never  produced  abortion.  A few  of 
the  in-calf  heifers,  and  some  that  were  in  milk,  and  also  several 
store  pigs,  were  attacked  with  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  state  or 
condition  in  which  the  disease  left  those  who  recovered  seemed 
to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
when  first  attacked. 


On  the  Influence  of  Food  on  Epidemic  Disease,  and 
the  Propagation  of  the  Disease  to  the  Human 
Being  by  contact. 

By  W.  H.  Wyett,  Esq.,  Painswick , Gloucestershire. 

Sir, — Perceiving  among  the  queries  about  the  epidemic  none 
specially  directed  to  the  possible  influence  of  impure  food,  such 
as  mildewed  turnips  or  grass,  smutty  straw  or  mouldy  hay,  I am 
induced  to  call  the  attention  of  the  veterinary  committee  to  the 
similarity  of  some  of  the  symptoms  to  those  caused  by  ergot  of 
rye,  as  noticed  by  Professor  Henslow  in  his  very  interesting  pa- 
per on  the  diseases  of  wheat. 

The  ulcers  on  the  feet  and  tongue  being  common  to  both,  and  the 
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feet  sloughing  off  in  the  one  case  and  the  hoofs  in  the  other,  are 
coincidences  leading  to  the  suspicion  of  similarity  of  cause.  We 
have,  also,  the  general  prevalence  during  the  last  two  years,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  of  mildew  in  its  several  varieties,  with 
the  large  quantities  of  damaged  hay,  straw,  and  grain,  facts  to  be 
traced  to  the  extraordinarily  wet  summer  of  1839. 

Although  it  should  be  proved  that  the  disease  is  contagious, 
still  some  such  cause  may  have  originated  it;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  whatever  originates  a contagious  disease, 
predisposes  also  to  its  reception.  I venture  to  throw  out  these 
hints,  apprehending  that  the  connexion  may  escape  general  ob- 
servation, unless  some  more  direct  query  is  addressed  to  the 
members,  and  that  the  committee  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
appending  one  in  some  future  communication.  If  they  have,  it 
might  perhaps  be  desirable  also  to  inquire  whether  any  similar 
disease  has  attacked  the  human  subject  under  circumstances  in- 
dicative of  contagion.  I suggest  this  for  the  following  reason  : — 

A very  respectable  and  intelligent  surgeon,  who  attends  my 
own  family,  informs  me  (indeed  his  case  has  come  under  my  own 
actual  observation)  that  during  last  November  he  had  examined 
a number  of  cattle  labouring  under  the  epidemic,  particularly  a 
horse,  whose  mouth  he  opened  ; he  did  not,  however,  dissect  any. 
On  November  26th  he  saw  some  very  bad  cases,  though  he  did 
not  on  that  day  touch  them.  December  1st  he  was  himself  at- 
tacked by  fever  and  general  constitutional  derangement.  On  the 
4th,  inflammation  at  the  root  of  the  nails,  both  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  came  on,  which  extended  to  the  joints,  especially  of  the 
fingers.  About  three  or  four  days  after,  suppuration  ensued,  and 
he  lost  two  finger-nails,  one  on  each  hand,  preserving  the  rest 
with  great  difficulty.  His  own  impression  is,  that  it  was  the  same 
disease  which  is  now  so  general  among  cattle*. 


Continuation  of  the  Account  of  the  Epidemics  among 
Cattle  in  1840,  and  at  the  present  Period. 

Mr.  Levers,  of  Richmond,  in  this  Riding,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  disease  : — 

The  epidemic  first  made  its  appearance  among  my  cattle  in 
August  1840,  and  was  for  some  time  confined  to  a particular 

* I have  now  the  nail  of  my  left  fore-finger  sloughing  off  from  a sore  coming 
into  contact  with  the  diseased  mouth  of  a beast.  There  was  considerable  irri- 
tative fever  accompanying  the  case. — W.  Y. 
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pasture  which  was  then  stinted  with  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  and  at 
that  time  quite  ready  for  the  butcher ; but  the  complaint  reduced 
them  to  such  a degree,  that  I was  under  the  necessity  of  keeping 
them  until  the  Christmas  following,  before  I could  get  them  into 
the  same  state  of  condition. 

Subsequent  to  that,  the  whole  of  my  cattle  and  sheep  became 
affected,  which  numbered  about  seventy  head  of  cattle  and  three 
hundred  sheep.  I am  not  aware  that  my  horses  were  ever 
attacked. 

What  was  rather  singular,  I never  directly  lost  any  one  ani- 
mal, but  indirectly  I have  been  a great  sufferer,  1st,  From  loss 
of  condition,  after  which  it  required  some  months  to  get  the 
animals  into  the  same  state  as  when  they  were  first  attacked. 
2dly,  From  my  cows  calving  prematurely — I had  twenty-three 
that  did  so  in  succession — and  a very  serious  loss  among  my 
sheep  in  a similar  way;  and,  3dly,  The  greatest  part  of  the  ani- 
mals that  were  attacked  had  an  evident  inroad  made  in  their 
constitutions,  which  prevented  some  of  them  from  ever  getting  fat ; 
and  many  others  suffered  to  so  great  a degree,  that  1 found  much 
difficulty  in  getting  them  into  any  thing  like  feeding  condition. 

For  some  time  1 persevered  in  the  use  of  sulphur,  Epsom  salts, 
and  nitre,  with  solutions  to  wash  their  mouths  and  feet,  consist- 
ing of  roach  alum  and  blue  vitriol,  boiled  in  vinegar;  but  expe- 
rience taught  me  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  proceeding 
was  useless.  With  the  exception  of  a very  bad  case,  I then  gave 
1 lb  or  1^  lb  of  Epsom  salts,  varying  the  quantity  according  to 
the  age  and  size  of  the  animal.  I adopted  the  same  plan  with 
my  sheep,  from  two  to  four  ounces  constituting  a dose  for  each. 

I had  a great  number  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  that  lost  their 
hoofs.  One  cow  was  down  during  nine  weeks — that  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  184 L — after  which  several  abscesses  formed 
on  different  parts  of  her  body,  and  which  it  was  necessary  to 
puncture.  The  discharge  in  some  cases  was  very  great. 


The  following  case,  as  related  by  Mr.  Bates,  will  be  read 
with  peculiar  interest. 

I have  only  had  one  case,  a cow ; but  the  epidemic  has  pre- 
vailed in  my  neighbourhood  and  adjoining  my  farm.  It  appeared 
on  the  26th  day  of  October,  1840,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkleav- 
ington,  near  Yarm,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  land 
was  both  flat  and  sloping  and  the  soil  clay  and  a clayey  loam  ; the 
weather  was  open,  and  my  cattle  had  not  been  in  communication 
with  any  other. 

The  above  cow,  and  about  twenty  more,  travelled  along  a 
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turnpike- road,  between  their  pasture  and  the  cow-shade,  where 
they  were  milked  twice  a-day.  On  the  19th  of  October  there 
was  a large  fair  at  Yarm,  two  miles  from  hence.  Many  diseased 
cattle  were  at  the  fair ; and,  as  a precaution,  we  laid  lime  upon 
that  part  of  the  road  where  they  crossed  from  their  pasture  to 
come  to  the  cow-houses,  and  did  not,  for  a month  after  the  fair, 
drive  the  cows  along  the  road,  as  previously  had  been  done  for 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  four  times  a-day. 

The  cow  was  at  grass,  having  calved  on  October  2d  previously; 
she  was  five  years  old,  and  the  dam  of  the  bull-calf  that  obtained 
the  premium  at  Cambridge,  in  1840. 

When  brought  out  of  the  field  to  milk — before  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning — she  was  not  perceived  to  be  unwell ; but  when  she 
returned  to  the  field  a glairy  fluid  was  observed  to  run  from  her 
mouth  among  the  grass,  which  she  was  unable  to  bite.  She  was 
brought  into  a house  immediately,  separate  from  all  other  cattle, 
and  there  tied  up,  and  kept  so  for  thirty-six  days ; when,  having 
perfectly  recovered,  she  was  put  to  my  Duke  bull,  and  I expect 
she  is  again  in  calf.  On  opening  her  mouth  the  inflammation 
was  evidently  very  great,  affecting  her  tongue,  &c.  &c. ; in  three 
days  her  feet  became  affected,  and  she  was  very  lame  for  three 
days  afterwards.  There  has  been  no  return  of  the  disorder  either 
in  this  cow  or  any  other. 

As  soon  as  the  cow  was  tied  up,  on  the  26th  October,  she  had 
given  to  her  lib.  of  Epsom  salts,  lib.  of  treacle,  loz.  of  ginger, 
and  7 oz.  of  sulphur,  in  about  four  quarts  of  warm  water.  Her 
mouth  was  washed  every  two  hours  with  a sponge  dipped  in 
vinegar  in  which  alum  had  been  dissolved,  and  this  was  repeated 
six  times  each  day  for  six  days  afterwards.  When  her  feet  be- 
came lame,  three  days  after  taking  the  disorder,  they  were  washed 
with  vinegar,  in  which  alum  and  the  blue  vitriol  of  the  shops  had 
been  dissolved,  the  whole  being  made  a little  more  warm. 
This  was  repeated  every  two  hours  the  first  day,  and  during  three 
days  afterwards  six  times  a-day. 

The  drink  was  never  repeated  ; but  every  four  hours  the  cow 
had  horned  into  her  plenty  of  linseed  gruel  and  oatmeal,  and  four 
times  a-day  afterwards  for  four  days.  She  began  to  eat  cut 
turnips  and  a little  hay,  and  in  eight  days  was  as  perfectly  well 
as  ever.  Hay  and  a few  turnips  were  given  to  her  each  day, 
while  kept  in  the  house  apart  from  any  other  stock,  and  she  was 
not  put  to  the  herd  of  cows  for  eight  weeks. 

Her  milk  was  considerably  affected,  and  was  kept  separate  for 
eight  days,  until  she  perfectly  recovered. 

I attribute  the  speedy  recovery  of  this  cow  to  the  close  atten- 
tion paid  to  her,  and  they  who  went  to  see  her  never  came  near 
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any  other  of  my  cattle.  This  precaution,  and  keeping  the  cow 
secluded,  was  the  cause  of  its  not  spreading  among  my  herd.  In 
all  cases  near  me  it  went  through  the  whole  herd. 

The  disorder,  somewhat  abated,  is  yet  said  to  exist  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  milk  returned  as  the  cow  recovered,  and  she  has 
done  well  ever  since  her  recovery. 


We  will  now  advert  to  the  epidemic  of  1842-3,  of  which  we 
have  received  some  interesting  accounts  from  the  north.  The 
first  is  a letter  from  one  of  Professor  Dick's  former  pupils,  Mr. 
Fulton,  of  Wigtown. 

He  says,  “ About  a fortnight  ago  I was  called  to  a dairy  of 
fifty  cows;  one  had  died  a week  previously,  one  was  lying  dead, 
and  another  died  on  the  following  day.  The  two  last  were  opened. 
About  two  gallons  of  water  were  found  in  the  off  side  of  the 
chest  of  each  of  them.  The  lung  on  that  side  was  hepatized, 
firmer  than  liver,  and  darker  coloured.  The  pleura  was  detached 
by  the  slightest  friction.  Both  pleuree  were  adherent  through 
one-fourth  of  their  extent,  and  large  quantities  of  coagulable 
lymph  floating  in  the  chest  or  adhering  to  the  ribs.  The  near 
side  was  not  so  much  diseased,  and  contained  only  half  the 
quantity  of  water.  The  other  viscera  were  healthy. 

“ These  animals  had  dropped  their  calves  about  a week  after 
their  being  for  the  first  time  observed  to  be  ill,  and  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  usual  time.  In  the  byre  six  or  eight  were  coughing  oc- 
casionally, but  the  breathing  was  very  little  accelerated.  They 
fed, drank,  and  ruminated,  stretched  themselves  on  rising,  and  had 
every  other  symptom  of  health.  The  pulse  was  somewhat  op- 
pressed and  the  horn  cold  in  some,  with  no  perceptible  difference 
in  others.  I bled  those  that  coughed,  and  gave  a pound  each  of 
Epsom  salts  to  the  whole,  washing  the  house  daily  with  chloride 
of  lime.  These  animals  also  got  emetic  tartar,  digitalis,  and  nitre ; 
and  when  the  appetite  became  impaired  and  the  pulse  feeble, 
gentian,  ginger,  with  sweet  spirits  of  nitre ; if  there  was  any 
tendency  to  premature  calving,  opium  was  given.  Setons  were  in- 
serted in  the  chest  and  dewlap,  and  in  some  cases  the  sides  were 
blistered.  Some  I bled  four  times;  others  required  it  only  once. 

“ Every  day  new  ones  are  coughing,  and  two  more  died  yester- 
day ; the  post-mortem  appearances  being  the  same  as  at  first.  Ten 
of  them  have  recovered,  some  after  premature  calving,  and  others 
without  having  calved  ; but  they  all  have  cough. 

“ I have  now  bled  the  whole  of  them,  whether  coughing  or  not, 
but  still  new  cases  are  occurring.  The  farm  is  on  the  Carse  of 
Cree,  lying  low,  but  the  cow-house  in  every  way  comfortable. 
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This  is  the  fourth  year  that  a dairy  has  been  on  the  farm,  and 
it  had  hitherto  done  well.  The  cows  are  in  good  condition,  and 
mostly  within  four  to  ten  weeks  of  calving.  A cow  not  in  calf, 
and  a bullock,  are  better,  but  they  still  cough  : the  cough,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  severe  in  them. 

“ A few  lines  on  the  treatment,  and  any  other  remarks  you 
may  be  pleased  to  make,  will  confer  on  me  a lasting  obliga- 
tion/’ 


The  following  reply  was  kindly  sent  by  the  worthy  Professor : it 
does  him  the  highest  credit,  and  contains  an  interesting,  and  faith- 
ful account  of  the  present  epidemic  : — 

My  dear  Sir, — 1 have  heard  from  various  quarters  that  a dis- 
ease has  been  attacking  cattle  all  over  England,  in  which  the 
chest  is  principally  affected,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  those  you 
describe. 

It  is  evidently  an  epizootic  depending  chiefly  on  some  atmo- 
spheric influence,  combining  with  certain  peculiarities  in  the  par- 
ticular localities  where  it  has  made  its  appearance,  and  partaking 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  common  influenza  with  which  horses 
have,  for  a few  years  back,  been  frequently  attacked. 

It  appears  in  cattle,  as  well  as  in  horses,  to  present  some  variety 
in  its  symptoms  according  to  the  particular  organs  in  the  chest 
which  are  affected  ; the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, in  one  part  more  than  another,  requiring  a modification  of 
treatment  according  to  these  circumstances,  and  to  the  particular 
stage  in  which  the  disease  may  chance  to  be  observed,  and  in 
which  you  are  called  to  see  it. 

From  the  circumstance  of  “ the  pleura  being  inflamed,  coated 
with  lymph,  and  adhesions  having  taken  place,  together  with 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  chest and  more  especially  the 
pericardium  being  distended  with  serum,  I am  of  opinion  that 
the  disease  is  most  commonly,  if  not  invariably,  in  the  first 
instance , principally  an  inflammatory  one  of  the  serous  membranes 
of  the  chest,  the  pleura,  and  pericardium.  This  afterwards  ex- 
tends from  the  pleura  to  the  other  tissues  of  the  lungs,  partly 
by  contiguity  and  continuity  of  parts,  and  also  by  the  increased 
susceptibility  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  air-passages  of  the  lungs,  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
same  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  that  which  operates  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  through  it,  sympathetically,  on  the  serous 
membranes.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  nature  and  progress  of 
the  disease  in  the  form  you  describe : but  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  disease  may  extend  to  the  pleura 
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in  particular  by  commencing  in  the  air-passages.  The  effusion, 
however,  in  the  pericardium  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  so  great, 
neither  would  it  be  so  regular  as  your’s  appears  to  be. 

If  I am  correct  in  the  view  l have  taken  of  the  nature  and 
progress  of  the  disease,  I think  you  will  at  once  perceive  why 
some  variety  of  treatment  will  be  required  at  particular  stages  of 
the  malady,  and  also  why,  in  many  cases,  the  disease  must  prove 
fatal,  from  the  progress  it  has  made  before  aid  is  called  in. 

First,  it  is  frequently  fatal,  because  inflammation  in  the  serous 
membranes,  unless  checked  in  the  earliest  stage,  speedily  runs  on 
to  an  effusion  of  lymph  and  serum  ; and  this,  when  it  has  taken 
place,  instead  of  being  checked  or  removed  by  bleeding  and  the 
other  means  necessary  and  efficacious  in  preventing  it  from  taking 
place,  is  rapidly  increased  by  those  very  means,  and  that  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  activity  with  which  they  are  adopted  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  effusion. 

In  the  second  place,  as  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  most 
commonly  proceeds  from  the  inflammation  having  attacked  the 
portion  of  that  organ  which  is  reflected  over  the  heart  (rather  than 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bag),  and  almost  as  a matter  of 
course  extends  to  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself,  the  treatment 
will,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  heart  is  involved, 
require  a more  careful  diagnosis,  and,  at  the  same  time  the  diffi- 
culty of  treatment  is  increased. 

In  the  third  place,  the  difficulty  of  the  treatment  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  inflammation  having,  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly 
so,  attacked  the  bronchi,  and  afterward  extended  to  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  lungs. 

A disease  which  is  essentially  an  inflammation  attacking 
organs  of  so  much  importance  in  the  animal  economy  must  al- 
ways be  attended  with  great  danger,  and  this  is  much  increased 
by  the  symptoms  being,  in  the  early  stages,  rather  obscure,  or,  at 
least,  not  such  as  are  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ordinary 
attendants  on  cattle;  consequently  the  disease  has  generally  made 
considerable  progress  before  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  called  to 
the  case,  who  must  modify  his  treatment  according  to  the  stage 
in  which  he  finds  the  disease,  or  the  particular  parts  which  it  has 
attacked. 

The  symptoms  you  mention  appear  to  me  to  be  those  of  the 
disease  in  its  advanced  stage  and  more  complicated  form  ; but  I 
think  you  will  learn,  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
an  affected  stock,  that  some  of  the  cattle  are  a little  off  their  feed- 
ing— that  their  respiration  is  somewhat  restricted — that  there  is  a 
kind  of  fixed  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  of 
the  ribs,  or  the  animal  has  a lank  collapsed  appearance.  The 
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horns  and  extremities  will  be  cold,  and  the  pulse  will  be  full,  or 
perhaps,  strong  and  bounding,  but  not  much  quicker  than  na- 
tural (allowing  for  the  ordinary  increase  of  frequency  in  those  in 
the  byre  above  the  others  in  the  open  yard),  or  it  will  be  quick, 
small,  hard,  and  wiry.  In  some  it  will  be  strong  at  the  heart,  and 
feeble  in  the  arteries,  but,  at  the  same  time,  irregular;  in  other 
cases  it  will  be  oppressed. 

In  all  those  cases  where  there  is  a full,  or  strong  bounding 
pulse,  the  animal  must  be  bled  freely,  and  that  bleeding  repeated, 
if  necessary,  in  eight  or  twelve  hours,  the  quantity  to  depend 
on  its  effect  in  weakening  the  pulse.  It  may,  in  many  cases, 
require  to  be  again  had  recourse  to,  sooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  disease,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
sooner  the  better,  if  there  is  not  some  evident  improvement. 
Similar  steps  must  be  adopted  where  there  is  a small,  hard,  wiry 
pulse,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  advance  of  the  disease  in  the  pre- 
vious case  ; but,  where  there  is  an  irregular  or  intermittent  pulse 
the  animal  will  not  stand  the  loss  of  so  much  blood,  as  in  those 
cases  there  is  always  more  or  less  disease  going  on  in  the  heart 
itself,  and  the  abstraction  of  blood  causes  increased  action  in  that 
organ,  which,  being  weakened  by  disease,  is  unable  to  perform 
this  extra  duty,  and  faintness  is  the  consequence  : in  the  first 
instance,  rapid  prostration  of  strength  follows,  and  the  animal 
sinks  under  the  treatment.  Such,  1 think,  you  will  find  to  be  the 
case  with  those  in  which  you  detected  the  serum  in  the  pericar- 
dium, and  where  there  was  no  effusion  in  the  chest ; in  short, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  affection  of  the  heart  you  would 
find  the  animal  less  able  to  stand  the  loss  of  blood. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  those  cases  in  which  effusion  has 
taken  place  to  any  great  extent  in  the  chest,  even  although  the 
lungs  or  pleuree  may  have  been  the  seat  of  active  inflammation 
previously.  Bleeding  would  now,  as  already  noticed,  increase 
the  effusion,  and  soon  destroy  life.  In  all  the  other  forms,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  bleeding,  and  that  repeated, 
must  be  chiefly  depended  on  and  boldly  adopted. 

If  the  treatment,  in  regard  to  bleeding,  requires  to  be  varied, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  I have  already  explained, 
in  like  manner  the  medicines  to  be  administered  must  also  differ. 
When,  for  instance,  the  disease  is  entirely  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  the  pleura,  and  where  bleeding  requires  to  be  adopted 
with  vigour,  and  repeated,  it  is  evident  that  the  medicines  most 
suited  to  reduce  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  action  of  the  arte- 
rial system  will  be  the  most  advisable,  and  these  continued  until 
they  are  both  reduced  to  nearly  the  natural  state,  when,  if  there 
is  much  weakness,  some  tonics — chiefly  of  the  mineral  kind — will 
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be  advisable,  and  may  be  continued  until  the  strength  of  the 
animal  has  been  recovered.  In  those  cases,  however,  where  the 
heart  is  chiefly  affected,  as  indicated  by  a weak,  quick,  irregular, 
or  intermitting  pulse,  the  same  reasons  which  suggest  caution  in 
the  abstraction  of  blood  will  also  shew  the  impropriety  of  giving- 
sedative  medicines,  because  such  medicines  generally  produce 
their  effects  through  the  nervous  system  on  the  heart,  diminish- 
ing its  power,  and  inducing  weakness,  or  acting  as  a kind  of 
poison  on  that  organ,  and  that  at  a time  when  the  organ,  which, 
although  an  involuntary  muscle,  and  with  its  ordinary  action,  is 
not  liable  to  exhaustion,  yet  in  a state  of  disease  it  is  liable  to 
fatigue,  or  is,  at  least,  rendered  weak  and  feeble,  and  unable 
properly  to  perform  its  function,  which  is  that  of  supplying  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  with  blood.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  also  in  proportion  as  that  organ  is  more  or  less  involved  even 
in  conjunction  with  other  organs,  the  treatment  must  be  modi- 
fied according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and,  in  some 
cases,  it  may  be  necessary,  instead  of  giving  sedatives,  to  admi- 
nister tonics,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  strength  and  tone 
of  the  heart,  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  go  on  to  perform 
its  functions.  For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  necessary  not  only  to 
give  tonics,  but  even  diffusible  stimuli,  where  the  powers  are 
likely  to  give  way. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  other  parts  of  treat- 
ment. In  those  cases  where  the  lungs  are  chiefly  affected,  coun- 
ter-irritants are  required  ; while,  in  the  case  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  the  use  of  such  means,  especially  large  blisters,  are  ob- 
jectionable, because  they  call  on  the  heart  for  increased  exertion, 
in  order  to  send  the  blood  to  those  parts  to  which  blisters  or  other 
active  irritants  are  applied. 

If,  then,  I am  right  in  my  view  of  the  disease  you  have  described, 
it  is  easy  to  explain  its  fatal  tendency,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
point  out  the  paramount  necessity  of  great  discrimination,  and  a 
very  frequent  attendance  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  on  his  patients, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  being  early  applied  to. 

One  of  the  best  tonics  in  such  cases  is  sulphate  of  iron,  to 
which  camphor  may  be  added,  also  a proportion  of  gentian,  ca- 
momile, or  other  vegetable  tonics.  Venice  turpentine,  or  other 
medicines  of  a similar  class,  are  also  useful,  by  stimulating  the 
kidneys,  but  without  the  sedative  effects  of  digitalis,  which  me- 
dicine may,  however,  be  used  with  advantage,  where  the  effusion 
is  confined  to  the  chest,  or  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 
When,  however,  sedatives  are  admissible,  I prefer  tartar  emetic, 
or  antimonial  powder  with  nitre  (given  after  the  operation  of  some 
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laxative  medicine,  of  which,  in  such  cases,  salts  are  as  good  as 
any),  and  the  antimony  and  nitre  continued  in  full  doses  twice 
a-day,  until  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  are  reduced  . 

In  some  cases  you  will  find  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  a useful 
tonic,  and  in  others  wine,  ale,  or  porter,  will  be  required.  When 
much  effusion  has  taken  place  in  the  chest,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
try  tapping.  You  will  form  your  diagnosis  of  the  necessity  of 
this  by  percussion,  or  the  use  of  the  stethescope,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  applying  the  ear  to  the  sides.  The  other  symptoms 
you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  and  the  operation  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  administration  of  tonics  combined  with  diuretics. 


On  the  present  Epidemic  among  Cattle. 

By  Mr.  Joseph  Carlisle,  V.S. , Wigton,  Cumberland. 

My  dear  Sirs, — Allow  me  the  honour  of  addressing  you  on  the 
present  epidemic  amongst  cattle,  a disease,  from  its  mortality,  of 
material  importance.  It  has  made  its  appearance  in  this  part  of 
Cumberland,  and  threatens  to  be  a most  formidable  pestilence. 
As  sure  as  the  animal  is  attacked,  so  sure  is  its  doom  sealed. 
For  many  a century  the  nature  of  epidemics  has  engaged  the  in- 
quiry of  the  medical  man  and  the  philosopher,  but  as  yet  we  re- 
main in  a complete  cloud  of  darkness.  We  may  pretend  to  judge 
of  their  origin  from  the  effect  which  they  have  on  the  animal  body, 
and  spin  out  a plausible  theory  : but  how  intricate  and  undefined 
are  our  conjectures ! — and  we  have  stated  almost  all  we  know 
when  we  admit  that  most  of  the  infectious  diseases  have  their 
origin  from  some  peculiar  compositions  of  gas  or  gases  pervading 
the  atmosphere,  or  some  aerial  poisons  by  which  it  becomes  con- 
taminated, and  which  are  formed,  possibly,  from  the  miasmata 
which  have  escaped  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  during  some  vol- 
canic eruption  or  deeply  seated  commotion,  the  result  of  which  is 
a contagious  poison. 

We  may  form  a thousand  strange  conjectures,  but  I hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  real  and  not  speculative  causes 
of  epidemic  diseases  will  be  practically  proved.  Then,  and  not 
until  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  combat  and  fairly  beat  this  for- 
midable enemy  out  of  the  field. 

Our  epidemics  assume  singular  and  unaccountable  types. 
Every  new  visit  presents  different  symptoms,  according  to  its  in- 
tensity, or  the  organ  or  organs  that  are  attacked  or  involved  : 
we  are,  consequently,  compelled  to  vary  our  treatment  according 
to  its  nature  and  the  effects  produced.  We  may  unanimously  agree 
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that  epidemic  diseases  invariably  assume  a typhoid  character,  and 
we  may  treat  them  as  such ; but  from  the  great  uncertainty  of  suc- 
cess from  want  of  a perfect  knowledge  of  their  cause  or  causes, 
hundreds  of  valuable  animals  are  sacrificed  before  we  arrive  at 
any  thing  like  a specific  or  standard  system  of  treatment,  which 
has  ever  been  a subject,  if  not  of  contradiction,  yet  mere  specu^ 
lative  dissertation.  We  must  first  look  for  the  origin.  A Coleman 
has  immortalized  his  name  by  frequent  and  demonstrative  proofs 
of  the  general  source  from  which  springs  that  deleterious  and  fatal 
poison  which  operates  on  the  horse , and  glanders  is  the  result. 
When  truly  established,  one  animal  is  capable  of  propagating  the 
same  disease  to  another;  and  even  the  human  subject  claims  no 
exemption. 

I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  diseases 
termed  epidemic  are  at  first,  and,  perhaps,  long  confined  to  a 
narrow  space  in  a particular  locality,  by  which  a solitary  animal 
or  two  become  affected,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  of  such 
a kind  or  type  that  it  is  capable  of  being  conveyed  to  another — 
hence  it  becomes  epidemical. 

Some  of  our  modern  and  eminent  physiologists  affirm,  but 
wrongly,  that  rabies  has  its  origin  from  the  brutality  practised  on 
the  canine  species.  The  effect  produced  is  nervous  irritation,  de- 
rangement, and  alteration  of  habit,  and  in  some  seasons  and  lo- 
calities becomes  almost  epidemical.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  we  must  have  a cause  before  an  effect  can  be  produced. 
Some  attribute  the  madness  to  the  influence  of  a radiant  sun ; 
but  I cannot  learn  that  rabies  is  more  frequent  in  hotter  climes, 
not  even  in  the  torrid  zone  : there  is  some  natural  predisposition 
in  the  animals,  as  they  are  the  general  propagators  and  distribu- 
tors of  the  hideous  malady.  In  my  opinion,  the  cause  is  a limited 
one ; for  we  seldom  hear  of  a dog  going  mad  but  we  are  able  to 
trace  the  origin,  viz.  inoculation. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  present  epidemic  among  cattle.  It 
is  of  the  most  fatal  kind,  and  summons  every  one  of  the  profes- 
sion to  his  post.  It  is  our  duty  to  investigate,  study,  and  reflect 
on  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  and  also  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
our  views  known  to  the  public. 

I cannot  think  the  present  epidemic  is  in  the  least  connected 
with  the  previous  ones.  I have  attended  a very  large  stock,  the 
property  of  an  extensive  farmer,  some  distance  from  this  place, 
and  his  cattle  escaped  the  murrain,  but  they  that  were  then  ex- 
empted have  become  affected  with  the  present  epidemic. 

Its  first  appearance  in  this  country  was  among  some  Irish  cattle, 
and  one  or  two  of  my  employers  purchased  some  of  the  infected 
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ones,  not  knowing  that  any  thing  was  amiss  at  the  time.  They 
were  sent  off  to  a pasture  on  the  farm,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
one  of  them  was  observed  to  be  unwell.  It  was  brought  home, 
bled  and  physicked,  but  soon  died.  Little  notice  was  taken  of 
the  animal,  and  his  remains  unattended  to ; but  in  the  course  of 
a day  or  two,  two  more  became7  ill.  They  were  brought  home, 
and  also  died.  Presently  the  disease  shewed  itself  among  his 
own  stock,  that  is,  the  milch  cows  and  others  that  were  tied  up 
on  the  premises  became  affected.  The  owner  naturally  became 
alarmed,  and  it  struck  him  forcibly  that  some  infectious  disease 
had  been  brought  by  the  Irish  cattle.  He  applied  to  different 
cowleeches  and  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
pronounced  the  cattle  labouring  under  the  present  epidemic.  This 
was  in  December  last,  and  since  that  he  has  lost  nearly  thirty 
head  of  cattle — not  more  than  five  or  six  recovered.  They  were 
subjected  to  various  treatment,  mostly  on  the  depletive  system, 
but  to  no  avail. 

On  the  20th  of  February  I was  requested  to  attend,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  I suggested  a different  mode  of  treatment,  and 
for  some  time  great  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  owner  that  I 
had  hit  upon  the  right  path  ; but,  all  of  a sudden,  our  hopes  were 
blasted,  for  the  disease  was  determined  to  conquer.  Two  or 
three  died  daily  for  some  time.  Ten  were  labouring  under  the 
disease  when  I was  first  called  in,  and  had  been  so  for  some  time 
previously.  Some  were  nearly  worn  out  from  debility,  and  others, 
apparently,  had  suffered  but  little. 

I attributed  the  unfavourable  termination  to  the  too  free  use  of 
the  medicine.  It  had  evidently  been  pushed  too  far.  I was  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  and  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  correcting  its  influence  until  it  was  too  late. 

The  same  treatment  was  continued,  but  the  medicine  modi- 
fied to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  and  every  attention  paid  by 
the  owner  that  possibly  could  be,  yet  the  disease  proved  uncon- 
querable. 

I at  length  suggested,  that  every  diseased  animal  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  premises  to  some  distance,  and  every  vessel  used 
by  the  patients  to  be  set  aside  ; also,  the  man  who  attended  on  the 
sick  was  now  denied  access  to  the  healthy  ones.  This  was  done, 
and  the  cow-house  completely  purified.  Since  that  time  not  one 
fresh  case  has  presented  itself,  and  I think  that  the  owner  may 
congratulate  himself  at  its  departure,  although  he  suffered  great 
loss.  He  has  a large  and  valuable  stock  remaining  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  it  is  my  real  opinion  that,  had  not  this  change  been 
effected,  its  ravages  would  still  have  continued  ; for  at  the  time 
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it  was  accomplished  two  or  three  were  infected  daily.  This  has 
been  practised  by  two  other  farmers  with  the  same  good  effect. 
Now,  if  proofs  were  wanting  as  to  the  identity  of  infection  and 
contagion,  this  will  go  far  to  establish  the  fact. 


A Letter  from  Mr.  Holmes,  V.S.  on  the  same  Subject. 

My  dear  Sir, — Since  I wrote  to  you  last  month  respecting 
the  epidemic  and  its  secondary  consequences,  I have  been  called 
upon  to  attend  several  stirks  (one  and  two-years  old)  affected  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  the  cases  of  1840  and  1841,  viz.  a 
staring  coat,  a copious  discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  large 
vesicles  on  the  tongue,  a clicking  up  and  shaking  the  leg  as  if 
pricked  by  some  foreign  body,  and,  afterwards,  a breaking  out 
at  the  feet.  In  fact,  the  whole  symptoms  exhibited  might  be 
considered  as  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  years;  and 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  young  stock  were  not  then 
in  existence. 

From  what  1 can  hear,  as  well  as  from  my  own  observation,  l 
have  every  reason  for  supposing  that  all  our  young  stock  seem 
to  exhibit  an  extreme  susceptibility  to  become  affected  with  this 
plague,  for  such  it  truly  is. 

The  same  remark  will  likewise  apply  to  hogs  or  yearling  sheep. 
I have  not  as  yet  seen  any  cases  among  young  pigs  ; but  I feel 
persuaded  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  escape  the  contagion. 
The  cloven-footed  tribe  will  again  have  a general  visitation. 

The  real  cause  of  this  pestilence  seems  to  be  at  present  enve- 
loped in  doubtful  conjecture;  and  yet,  for  my  part,  I cannot 
avoid  thinking  that  atmospheric  influence  is  a leading  agent. 
The  influenza  which  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  among  the  genus 
homo , a few  years  ago,  seemed  to  me  to  exhibit  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  the  epidemic  or  epizootic  among  stock;  and,  as  the 
faculty  assigned  a primary  place  to  atmospheric  agency  as  the 
cause  of  the  former,  so  may  the  latter  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
the  present  evil. 

Although  I am  not  possessed  of  any  preventive  means,  and  do 
not  dare  to  recommend  any  thing  as  a specific,  yet  I must  confess 
that  1 think  some  means  may  be  adopted  to  alleviate  or  mitigate 
the  present  evil,  and  thus  prevent,  in  a great  measure,  the  too 
frequent  remains  of  chronic  disease  after  convalescence  has  appa- 
rently taken  place.  I am  quite  sure  that  the  lungs  are  more  or 
less  deteriorated,  according  as  the  symptoms  are  manifested, 
under  good  or  bad  management. 

As  a proof  of  this  assertion,  in  some  cases  of  milk-fever  and 
red-water  that  1 attended,  1 was  much  surprised  to  observe  the 
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rapid  sinking  and  speedy  death  of  the  animals  ; for  the  life  of  the 
poor  creatures,  without  even  a single  rally,  fled,  as  it  were,  from 
them,  notwithstanding  every  possible  endeavour  was  made  to 
preserve  vitality.  Upon  opening  them,  I was  farther  astonished 
to  see  the  havoc  made  by  disease  not  only  on  the  lungs,  but  also 
the  liver.  1 am  doubtful  that  this  summer  will  see  increased  fa- 
tality in  such  secondary  cases.  Upon  inquiry  I found  that  these 
animals  had  been  seriously  affected  by  the  epidemic  in  1840  or 
1841,  and  which,  like  many  thousand  others,  had,  in  the  wise 
conceit  of  their  owners,  been  left  to  the  care  of  chance. 

As  my  experience  has  matured,  I have  seen  reason  for  altering, 
in  some  degree,  a former  expressed  opinion,  namely — -In  the  cases 
which  came  under  my  notice  in  1840  and  1841,  I considered 
bleeding  then  to  do  more  harm  than  good  ; but  from  the  many 
fatal  cases  I have  since  seen,  wherein  l found  the  lungs  and  liver 
in  such  a highly  diseased  and  disorganized  state,  I now  am  of 
opinion  that,  where  condition  will  permit,  moderate  bleeding, 
aided  by  gentle  aperients,  nauseants,  warmth,  and  quietude,  are 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  producing  convalescence,  and  will  also  be 
found  great  preventives  against  the  chronic  congestion  of  the 
lungs  which  is  now  so  very  fatally  prevalent  among  those  stock 
where  such  timely  precautions  have  not  been  observed.  I also 
consider  that,  were  such  or  similar  precautionary  means  more 
generally  known,  the  country  at  large  would  be  not  a little  bene- 
fitted. 

G.  Holmes,  V.S. 


An  Account  of  the  Epizootic  Disease  which  pre- 
vailed in  Bessjn,  in  France,  among  the  Cows,  Oxen, 
Calves,  Sheep,  and  Pigs,  during  the  Years  1840  and 
1841. 

By  M.  Levigny,  V.S.,  Cambes. 

It  may  now  be  interesting  to  cross  the  channel,  and  trace  the 
history  and  progress  of  this  disease  in  France. 

During  the  three  last  years  the  merchants  in  heifers  and  pigs 
complained  that  they  daily  lost  very  considerably  in  the  decreased 
price  of  the  animals  which  they  were  conducting  to  Paris  and  its 
environs. 

This  loss  they  said  was  occasioned  by  a disease  known  by  the 
name  of  the  cocotte,  which  attacked  almost  every  animal,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  walking.  They  were  therefore  compelled  to 
leave  on  the  road  a great  many  who  exhibited  symptoms  of  illness 
and  occasioned  considerable  expense,  and  who  were  afterwards  sold 
at  a very  inferior  price. 
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It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pacy-sur-Eure  that  the  flocks 
usually  discovered  the  first  symptoms  of  cocotte , but  we  were 
far— says  M.  Levigny — from  foreseeing  the  extent  of  the  evil. 
The  progress  of  the  epizootic  was  slow,  it  is  true;  but  it  was  con- 
tinually advancing  from  the  east  towards  the  west.  It  was  a 
full  year  in  the  valley  of  Auge  before  it  appeared  in  Bessin  ; but, 
having  arrived  there,  the  greatest  degree  of  consternation  ensued, 
for  the  principal  part  of  the  riches  of  the  country  consisted  in 
their  numerous  troops  of  milch  cattle.  The  secretion  of  milk 
ceasing,  or  much  diminishing,  might  prove  the  perfect  ruin  of 
the  farmers,  who  had  no  resource  for  the  payment  of  their  land- 
lord but  the  butter  which  they  sent  to  Paris. 

Their  fears  were  increased  when  the  epizootic  approached 
within  a few  leagues  of  Bessin.  The  markets  and  the  fair§  for 
cattle  were  deserted,  no  one  daring  to  send  them  there,  either 
from  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  sell  them,  or  lest  they  might 
mingle  with  infected  animals. 

These  precautions,  however,  were  useless.  The  epizootic  at 
length  reached  them.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  says  M. 
Levigny,  that  I had  occasion  to  observe  the  disease  in  a cow 
belonging  to  M.  Enault,  of  Isigny.  I was  on  horseback  when  it 
was  driven  by.  I thought  that  there  was  something  peculiar 
about  it,  and  was  inclined  to  imagine  that  it  laboured  under  some 
aphthous  sporadic  disease.  Two  days  afterwards  I was  requested 
to  examine  this  cow.  I did  so  attentively,  and,  remembering  the 
accounts  which  had  been  given  by  the  journals  of  veterinary  me- 
dicine, I immediately  recognized  the  prevailing  epizootic. 

The  six  cows  that  were  with  her  soon  became  infected.  The 
bull  that  had  accompanied  them,  having  leaped  the  ditch,  found 
his  way  to  a herd  of  fifteen  cows,  all  of  whom  became  in  a few 
days  infected  by  the  disease.  The  proprietor  having  driven  some 
of  these  cows  to  his  yard,  the  contagion  was  not  slow  in  commu- 
nicating itself  to  his  pigs,  and  by  means  of  them  four  other  herds 
of  cows  were  attacked  by  the  disease. 

During  the  summer  of  1840,  the  epizootic  spread  itself  in  the 
proportion  of  one  in  eight.  In  the  autumn  the  cases  were  few. 
The  winter  presented  more ; but  in  the  spring  of  1841  the  invasion 
of  the  disease  was  fearful.  It  seemed  to  spare  nothing.  All 
that  had  resisted  the  epidemic  in  preceding  years  was  now  over- 
thrown. The  attack  was  more  fearful  every  day ; and  when  by 
chance  it  spared  for  a little  while  a farm  or  plat  of  herbage — where 
there  was  a number  of  cattle,  it  soon  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  them.  At  the  moment  that  I write  this,  1 only 
know  five  or  six  farms  exempt  from  this  disease,  and  can  count 
scarcely  three  hundred  horned  beasts  in  more  than  twenty 
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thousand  which  are  in  the  cantons  of  Ballerov,  Trevi&res,  and 
Isigny. 

1 think  that  the  epizootic  disease,  the  subject  of  this  report,  is 
the  same  as  that  which  was  described  by  MM.  Geslain,  Bernard, 
Magne,  and  also  by  the  Council  of  Health  at  Paris,  &c.  Finally, 
that  which  has  occasionally  prevailed  in  France  since  the  year 
1837,  reigns  there  still,  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 

I will  endeavour  to  point  out  several  modifications  which, 
probably,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  localities. 

A disease  almost  like  that  which  now  occupies  us  has  already 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  France,  and  particularly  in  the  val- 
ley of  Auge,  and  several  veterinary  surgeons,  and,  among  others, 
M.  Huzard,  sen.,  have  given  a description  of  it. 

A disease  also  resembling  this,  although  less  intense,  has  pre- 
vailed in  Paris  and  its  environs  during  the  years  1811,  1812, 
1834,  and  1835.  It  has  been  observed  by  several  veterinary  sur- 
geons. 

Nothing,  however,  absolutely  nothing,  has  indicated  that  any  of 
these  diseases  have  appeared  in  the  Bessin  form  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  oldest  persons  have  not  witnessed  it,  nor  have 
any  of  their  predecessors  recorded  it. 

Causes . — It  is  impossible  to  attribute  the  epizootic  to  atmo- 
spheric influence,  nor  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  food,  nor  even  to 
the  locality. 

The  year  1840  had  been  cold  and  dry,  the  year  1841  cold  and 
damp  ; and,  nevertheless,  the  disease  indistinctly  shewed  itself 
in  every  period  of  these  two  years,  and  in  every  place.  It  has 
been  observed  raging  at  the  same  moment  with  an  equal  intensity 
on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  in  the  plain,  and  in  the  marsh.  Rain, 
snow,  drought,  calm,  and  tempests,  all  seem  to  favour  its  de- 
velopment. Progressing  sometimes  regularly,  sometimes  irregu- 
larly, it  can,  at  certain  times,  be  attributed  to  contagion,  and  at 
others  to  the  epizootics  ; but  oftenest  it  has  appeared  without  any 
ostensible  cause. 

In  the  cow  houses  of  one  farmer  it  often  happens  that  the  in- 
fection is  confined  to  one  flock  only,  and  others  have  escaped  for 
six  months,  and  even  a year. 

During  winter,  the  cows  that  were  in  the  farm-yard  were  pro- 
bably diseased : but  there  was  no  disease  in  either  of  the  four 
stables  that  surrounded  it,  nor  in  any  of  the  pasture  grounds.  At 
other  times  it  was  directly  the  contrary.  In  most  situations  the 
epizootics  began  with  the  cows  ; but  in  others  it  was  among  the 
pigs  that  it  raged  most,  or  among  the  sheep. 

The  development  of  this  disease  is  often  so  singular  that  many 
persons  will  be  tempted  to  deny  the  contagion,  which  in  other 
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cases  becomes  perfectly  evident.  Who  is  not  constrained  to  ad- 
mit the  principle  of  contagion,  when  in  the  first  diseased  herd 
they  see  that  the  cow  which  infected  the  others  was  bought  at 
the  fair  of  Balleroy,  and  that,  before  its  arrival,  there  was  no  dis- 
ease of  the  kind  in  the  country,  nor  for  several  leagues  around  ? In 
four  days,  the  whole  herd  that  came  in  contact  with  this  cow  was 
infected.  The  bull  came  in  contact  with  fourteen  cows.  At  the 
expiration  of  six  days  they  were  all  diseased,  notwithstanding  the 
precaution  taken  by  the  owner  of  removing  every  cow  the  mo- 
ment she  appeared  to  be  unwell.  They  were  conducted  to  the 
farm,  when  they  were  not  long  in  communicating  the  disease  to 
the  pigs,  and  also  to  two  other  herds  of  cows. 

M.  Binet,  farmer  at  Saint-Clement,  sent  several  cows  to  the 
fair  of  Trevieres.  He  brought  back  only  one,  and  put  it  with  his 
herd.  It  was  this  cow  that  brought  the  disease  and  communi- 
cated it  to  her  companions  ; and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  un- 
til this  there  had  not  been  the  slightest  trace  of  infection,  either 
in  the  commune  of  Saint-Clement  nor  in  those  that  surround  it. 

I could  quote  many  other  facts,  which  all  confirm  the  opinion 
that  this  epizootic  is  contagious. 

It  happened  very  often  that  several  troops  of  oxen  and  of  heifers 
passed  the  night  together  in  the  same  pasture-ground.  One  troop, 
perhaps,  was  found  infected  ; the  other  was  unscathed. 

In  1840,  almost  two  hundred  horned  cattle,  of  every  kind  and 
of  every  age,  were  admitted  into  the  marshes  of  the  Cgmbes. 
The  disease  was  apparent  in  some  of  them  in  a little  time  after 
their  being  put  together.  They  remained  four  months  together, 
and  yet  not  a quarter  of  them  were  attacked  by  the  malady. 

At  this  very  period  I have  three  herds  of  cattle  to  fatten.  I 
have  taken  the  greatest  care  always  to  put  together  the  last  that 
were  bought,  in  order  to  avoid,  if  I could,  the  disease  from  falling 
on  those  that  were  in  the  best  condition.  A farmer  came  to  warn 
me,  that  all  the  cows  he  had  bought  at  the  last  fair,  where  I had 
bought  mine,  were  ill.  On  the  same  day  I separated  one.  On 
the  next  day  I visited  them : the  four  that  had  been  bought  to- 
gether were  taken  away,  and  the  others  remained  later. 

The  cow  that  I had  withdrawn  was  put  to  feed  with  eighteen 
others  of  mine.  It  continued  with  them  eight  days  in  good  con- 
dition, when  it  was  perceived  that  it  was  out  of  spirits,  and  would 
not  eat.  It  was  immediately  separated  from  the  others,  who  con- 
tinued one  week  in  perfect  health  : at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
two  cows  were  attacked.  Eight  hours  afterwards  a new  case  pre- 
sented itself.  During  one  month  two  or  three  cows  fell  ill  each 
week.  This  was  attributable,  without  doubt,  to  chance.  It  was 
always  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  that  I remarked  the  first  symptoms. 

vol.  xvi.  q q 
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These  two  days  having  passed,  l was  almost  certain  of  there  being 
a week,  or  nearly  so,  without  having  new  cases.  The  disease 
ceased  in  this  herd,  but  it  then  attacked  my  third  herd,  com- 
posed of  twenty-three  cows.  Three  were  attacked,  then  another 
from  time  to  time  ; but  more  than  half  of  my  fifty  cows  have  not 
been  ill  at  all. 

Can  this  fact,  which  although  rare  is  perfectly  true,  be  attri- 
buted to  the  collection  of  individuals  bought  in  different  places, 
not  having  been  brought  up  in  the  same  localities  and  on  which 
disease  did  not  have  the  same  influence? 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  admit  this,  when  we  find  that  M.  Louis 
Dammeme,  my  neighbour,  found  himself  precisely  in  the  same 
position  with  myself,  and  that,  among  more  than  sixty  cows  which 
he  possessed,  two  only  have  escaped  the  epizootic.  With  another 
of  my  neighbours,  one  only  was  attacked  ; and  there,  with  him, 
the  disease  was  confined  to  that  one. 

In  the  case  of  the  mayor  of  Saint  Pierre  Dumont,  the  epizoo- 
tic shewed  itself  during  the  snowy  weather,  in  a pasture  ground 
situated  on  the  border  of  the  sea,  and  over  more  than  two  leagues 
of  ground  the  animals  became  infected.  In  the  course  of  ten  days, 
two  other  herds  of  cows  belonging  to  him,  that  were  at  grass, 
were  put  in  the  stable,  and  his  calves  of  one  year,  those  of  two  and 
three  years,  and  his  lean  pigs.  They  were  all  attacked,  his  fat  pigs 
only  being  spared.  There  were  not  any  cases  of  disease  among 
his  nearest  neighbours,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Viet’s  herd, 
every  cow  of  which  was  affected.  The  epizootic  then  ceased,  and 
did  not  re-appear  in  this  canton  until  more  than  six  months  after- 
wards. More  than  sixty  horned  beasts  were  attacked  in  three 
days  at  the  farm  of  M.  Lecanu,  at  Maisy. 

M.  Carbonnel  had  five  herds  of  cattle  separated  from  each 
other,  but  the  remaining  four  flocks  presented  several  cases  of  the 
disease;  and,  what  is  a remarkable  thing,  the  same  day  and  the 
same  morning  produced  more  or  less  disease  in  twelve  herds  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

If  1 wished  to  describe  all  the  irregularities  in  the  march  of 
this  epizootic,  I should  pass  in  review  all  the  cow-houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  in  all  of  them,  and  everywhere,  the  disease 
has  presented  very  different  characters.  This,  at  least,  is  what 
I have  observed  among  more  than  six  thousand  horned  beasts 
and  six  hundred  pigs,  which  I have  had  in  my  possession.  I have 
confined  myself  to  the  narration  of  facts,  sufficient,  to  enable  us 
to  appreciate  the  strange  character  of  this  disease. 

Now  let  us  see  what  are  the  symptoms  of  this  malady. 

Symptoms . — At  the  first  appearance,  the  milch  cow  at  grass 
experiences  sudden  depression  and  a staggering  gait ; an  abun- 
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dant  salivation,  often  fetid,  then  ensues,  with  an  extreme  difficulty 
in  taking  food,  the  mastication  of  which  is  apparently  impossible. 
There  is  oscillation  or  grinding  of  the  jaws  from  one  side  to  the 
other  ; the  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a viscous  matter,  as  well  as 
by  saliva;  the  animal,  as  much  as  she  can,  holds  it  open,  in 
order  to  breathe  or  diminish  the  pain  that  she  experiences,  and 
she  makes  a noise  which  the  farmers  have  designated  under  the 
name  of  papper. 

The  ears  are  depressed;  the  hair  is  dull  and  tarnished,  and 
rough  ; the  eyes  are  frequently  weeping;  the  pulse  little  different 
from  the  normal  state — in  several,  however,  it  is  more  or  less  ac- 
celerated. The  rumination  slow,  difficult,  and  scarcely  returned 
to  the  mouth  : the  faecal  matter,  like  the  urine,  is  variable,  and 
the  secretion  of  the  milk  is  sensibly  diminished. 

If  the  cow  is  at  the  same  time  attacked  in  the  feet,  which  fre- 
quently happens,  or  if  the  disease  begins  in  the  feet,  the  animal 
stands  as  if  she  were  nailed  to  the  soil : the  legs  are  brought  as 
close  together  as  possible  ; there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  her 
to  walk;  she  appears  to  suffer  much,  and  catches  up  her  legs  as 
if  she  had  pins  or  thorns  in  the  feet : there  is  much  trembling 
about  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  thighs,  and  buttocks,  and  the 
back  is  arched.  On  opening  the  mouth,  a number  of  whitish 
points  or  elevations  of  the  skin  may  be  observed  on  the  tongue, 
on  the  lips,  and  even  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle.  Among  certain 
subjects  these  symptoms  are  so  slight  that  they  pass  unperceived, 
for  the  cows  have  not  ceased  to  eat  nor  to  walk  : it  is  only  per- 
ceived that  they  have  difficulty  in  taking  the  food,  in  chewing 
it,  and  in  the  action  of  sucking  up  the  fluids  that  are  placed 
before  them. 

On  the  second  and  third  day  the  disease  increases  in  intensity  ; 
the  rumination  is  suspended  ; the  milk  diminished  ; the  paps  be- 
come flabby ; the  walk  is  more  painful,  and  the  salivation  more 
abundant.  The  swellings  in  the  mouth  have  acquired,  in  some 
individuals,  ail  their  development ; and  they  cover  the  whole  of 
the  buccal  membrane,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  mouth  appears 
like  one  uninterrupted  sore. 

The  tongue  occasionally  protrudes  from  the  mouth,  and  ex- 
hales a fetid  odour,  while  an  abundant  slimy,  viscous,  frothy 
matter  dribbles  down,  loaded  with  a foetid  discharge  from  the 
mouth  and  tongue.  Occasionally,  these  shreds  from  the  tongue, 
mixed  with  the  saliva,  are  exceedingly  troublesome.  They  accu- 
mulate in  the  throat — the  animal  breathes  with  difficulty — they 
threaten  suffocation — a yellow  mucus  runs  from  the  nostrils — 
the  pulse  is  accelerated,  and  the  hair  is  more  tarnished  and  rough  : 
all  these  evils  increase  with  great  rapidity,  and  occasionally,  in 
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eight  or  ten  days,  the  animals,  if  not  dead,  are  reduced  to  the 
lowest  condition.  In  general,  the  cows  who  are  the  most  ill 
with  the  mouth  are  those  that  are  the  least  so  with  the  feet 
and  paps. 

In  the  greatest  number  of  cases  it  is  at  the  point  of  the  tongue 
and  on  the  tip  that  the  phylactenae  were  found.  They  are  almost 
the  usual  colour  of  the  epidermis — transparent — more  or  less 
elevated,  and  of  irregular  forms.  There  is  almost  always  one 
that  appeared  first  between  the  cartilaginous  muzzle  and  the  skin 
of  the  upper  lip.  The  others  are  scattered  in  the  mouth,  on  the 
gums,  on  the  lips,  on  the  nose,  and  vary  in  their  forms,  their 
size,  and  their  number.  It  is  usually  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
that  these  vesicles  burst.  They  diffuse  a whitish  serosity,  after 
which  this  portion  of  the  epidermis  falls  off,  and  shews  the  fleshy 
membrane  red  and  of  the  colour  of  blood.  If  the  point  of  the 
tongue  is  touched,  there  remains  on  the  hand  a thick  skin  co- 
vered with  nervous  papillae,  and  resembling  those  which  are 
peeled  from  a boiled  tongue.  This  must  cause  considerable  pain 
to  the  cow.  These  phylactenae  or  bladders,  as  M.  Mathieu  calls 
them,  resemble  burns  occasioned  by  boiling  water  being  thrown 
into  the  mouth. 

When  the  feet  are  sore  at  the  same  time  as  the  mouth,  it  is 
also  at  the  third  or  fourth  day  that  this  is  found  disseminated 
round  and  interposed  between  the  hoofs,  in  quantity  more  or  less 
considerable,  with  the  vesicles  as  different  in  form  as  in  size. 
They  are  prolonged  sometimes  under  the  whole  of  the  sole,  and 
detacji  it,  even  round  the  circumference  of  the  hoof.  A humour  of 
a yellowish  white  runs  from  these  phylactenae  of  a sharpness  like 
that  among  certain  cows : the  plantary  pad  is  destroyed,  and  in 
the  part  which  corresponds  to  it  the  bone  is  left  naked. 

it  will  be  an  error  to  imagine  that  all  four  feet  of  an  animal 
are  equally  diseased  : this  is  not  the  case.  Among  several  sub- 
jects some  will  have  only  one  foot  attacked ; in  others  two  may 
be  diseased,  and  usually  these  are  the  hind  ones ; but  the  soreness 
is  always  greatest  in  one  particular  foot. 

In  ordinary  cases,  and  excepting  those  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  it  is  seldom  that,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  the  cows 
do  not  again  begin  to  feed.  From  that  time  the  secretion  of  milk 
increases,  and  every  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  mouth  and 
feet  seems  to  disappear ; but  then  a disease  of  the  teats  appears 
or  increases,  and  these  organs  are  covered  with  pustules,  which, 
more  or  less,  assume  a confluent  character. 

In  all  the  cow-houses  of  Bessin,  when  the  mammary  eruption 
had  taken  place,  it  was  eight  or  fifteen  days,  or  even  three  weeks, 
after  the  mouth  and  the  feet  were  cured.  The  disease  was  very 
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seldom  seen  to  attack  the  paps  and  these  other  parts  at  the  same 
time.  In  many  cattle  the  teats  were  not  at  all  diseased,  or  very 
slightly  so. 

The  vesicles  of  the  teats  are  whitish,  transparent,  and  crystal- 
line at  their  centre.  According  to  the  length  of  time  that  they 
have  existed  they  take  on  a yellowish  hue,  and  finally  become 
almost  red  on  the  borders. 

A fact  which  almost  always  takes  place  will  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover the  true  character  of  the  disease  of  the  teats.  A great  number 
of  cows  of  different  troops  have  transmitted  these  pustules  to  the 
persons  who  usually  milk  them,  and  who  have  cuts  or  excoriations 
either  on  the  hands  or  the  arms ; but  these  have  been  persons 
that  have  not  been  vaccinated.  Among  them  the  pimples  or 
vesicles  have  developed  themselves  even  to  the  point  of  conflu- 
ence, and  so  numerous  that  these  persons  not  only  were  unable 
to  milk  the  cows,  but  were  compelled  to  quit  all  other  work. 
Among  individuals  thus  vaccinated  these  sores  are  replaced  by 
small  pimples  and  a slight  itching. 

These  vesicles  pass  through  the  same  course  as  those  produced 
by  the  vaccine  virus,  from  which  it  seems  very  little  to  differ.  I 
think  that  they  may  consider  it  as  being  of  the  same  character 
as  cow-pox. 

When  the  pimples  are  rubbed,  the  act  of  milking  causes 
them  to  bleed  ; and  the  cow  experiences  a great  deal  of  pain,  and 
will  not  suffer  herself  to  be  milked. 

This  state  may  be  complicated  in  a very  serious  manner : it 
may  happen  that  one  or  more  of  the  teats  may  sadly  increase  in 
size,  and  that  the  mammary  glands  may  become  highly  inflamed, 
especially  if  there  are  any  pimples  at  the  extremity  of  the  teat 
which  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  milk  : then  the  inflammation 
becomes  very  acute.  It  may  terminate  in  several  ways,  which 
are  not  all  equally  favourable. 

1st.  By  resolution,  which  is  very  rare.  It  is  necessary  for  this 
that  the  canal  should  not  be  entirely  stopped,  in  order  that  by 
degrees  it  may  allow  the  milk  to  escape. 

2d.  By  atrophy,  or  gradual  wasting  away:  the  milky  func- 
tions are  then  destroyed. 

3d.  By  suppuration.  In  this  case  the  milk  remains  in  the 
gland,  and  is  dissolved  there,  and  purulent  reservoirs  are  formed 
which  are  visible  externally.  Portions  of  the  pap  fall  off,  and  the 
reservoir  is  closed  ; but,  very  soon,  it  forms  again,  and  pursues  the 
same  course  again  until  the  almost  utter  destruction  of  one  or 
more  of  the  teats,  and  even  of  the  whole  of  the  udder.  These 
purulent  reservoirs  may  thus  follow  each  other  for  many  months, 
or  they  may  continue  during  life. 
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4th.  By  gangrene  : then  the  gland,  or  the  entire  udder,  falls 
off,  and  an  infectious  smell  spreads  around. 

Induration  also  sometimes  follows  the  suppuration,  or  the 
inflammatory  swelling  assumes  a chronic  state : then  the  gland 
remains  hard  and  painful.  It  often  participates  in  the  engorge- 
ment of  the  part,  and  this  may  again  determine  the  loss  of  a 
portion  or  of  the  whole  of  the  gland.  Often  also  the  teat  be- 
comes gangrenous  in  some  part  of  it,  or  even  in  the  whole  : in 
this  state,  if  the  cow  is  milked,  the  fluid  is  withdrawn  with  trouble, 
and  a reddish  matter,  bloody  and  extremely  foetid,  escapes.  This 
complication  is  much  to  be  dreaded : it  not  only  suppresses  the 
secretion  of  the  milk  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  it  destroys  the  appe- 
tite of  the  cow,  who  grows  thin,  falls  into  a consumptive  state, 
and  can  be  fattened  no  more. 

Swellings  of  the  udder  occasionally  appear  suddenly,  and  with- 
out any  known  cause.  They  attack  more  particularly  cows  who 
are  put  up  to  fatten  : they  fix  themselves  on  a gland  without  pro- 
ducing much  induration,  or  after  that  is  passed.  These  cows 
suffer  very  much,  and  rapidly  lose  flesh. 

These  inflammations  of  the  udder  have  appeared  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  the  appetite  of  the  cows  being  returned,  the  discharge 
of  milk  had  resumed  again  its  primitive  state.  The  farmers 
then  believe  their  cows  are  cured,  and  they  say  that  the  disease 
was  so  little  troublesome  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
Indeed,  in  several  cases  the  epizootic  had  been  so  mild,  that 
the  farmers  have  abandoned  their  cows  to  themselves,  and  left 
them  to  graze  at  their  pleasure.  But  all  have  not  been  so  fa- 
voured ; and,  besides  the  complication  that  we  have  just  pointed 
out,  we  will  speak  of  another  which  was  particularly  prevalent  in 
the  summer  of  1841. 

The  disease  of  the  feet,  which  they  believed  to  have  been  cured 
among  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle,  or  which  was  in  a way  to  be 
cured,  has  appeared  again  in  several  herds,  also  upon  several  sin- 
gle cows,  but  in  very  different  degrees,  from  simple  lameness  even 
to  the  impossibility  of  rising.  If  the  animals  were  forced  to  get 
up,  they  fell  down  again  immediately,  manifesting  a dreadful  de- 
gree of  pain,  which  determined  such  an  acceleration  of  breath- 
ing that  the  animal  was  almost  suffocated.  These  last  symptoms 
progress  slowly,  and  do  not  shew  themselves  until  a greater  or 
less  time  after  the  attack  of  the  disease  on  the  feet.  At  this  pe- 
riod, if  the  feet  are  examined,  no  more  pustules  will  be  found, 
and  often  even  all  trace  of  them  has  disappeared ; but  there  is 
heat,  pain,  and  swelling,  which  sometimes  extend  even  to  the 
summit  of  the  fetlock.  The  hoofs  widen,  and  exhibit  the  integu- 
ment which  unites  them.  In  the  major  part  of  these  eases  the 
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skin  is  of  a red  violet  colour.  It  may  be  regularly  torn  towards 
the  middle,  and  discovers  a fungus  formed  by  the  transversal 
ligament,  the  simple  fall  of  which  has  been  described  by  several 
authors  under  the  name  of  Li  mace.  This  fungus  escapes  through 
the  opening  of  the  integument  in  proportion  as  it  is  detached, 
and  finishes  by  falling  on  the  eighth  or  twelfth  day,  and  leaving  a 
large  and  long  wound,  hollow,  with  a red  colour  appearing  on  the 
black,  and  from  which  runs  an  ichorous  fluid  of  the  same  colour, 
of  a strong  and  disagreeable  smell,  which  serves  as  a vehicle  to  the 
portions  of  tissue  that  detach  themselves  from  the  wound.  The 
evil  may  become  deeper  if,  before  this,  it  attacks  the  capsular 
ligament,  as  well  as  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  articulation  of 
the  first  phalangien  with  the  second,  or  of  the  latter  with  the 
third,  and  that  in  the  internal  part.  The  synovia  escapes  by 
means  of  the  wound,  the  lining  membrane  is  destroyed,  fistulas 
form  themselves  on  the  exterior,  the  bones  increase  in  size,  and, 
when  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  wound  is  cicatrizing,  a 
new  fistula  forms  itself,  and  appears  in  the  centre  of  a kind  of 
cul  de  poule*.  The  lameness,  for  a little  while  suppressed,  ap- 
pears again  with  greater  violence;  the  cow  no  longer  dares  to 
put  her  foot  to  the  ground  ; the  hoof  grows  thin,  and  the  foot  is 
deformed  more  and  more.  When  cicatrization  takes  place,  the 
animal  still  remains  lame. 

This  complication  of  the  disease,  which  has  hardly  ever  taken 
place  except  in  a single  hoof  and  a single  foot,  was  apparent  on 
three  cows  and  a calf  belonging  to  M.  Joachim.  I only  know 
one  cow  who  has  experienced  this  complication  in  the  two  hind 
feet  and  their  two  hoofs.  It  had  been  a long  time  without  being 
able  to  rise;  and  even  now,  although  six  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  it  walks  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty. This  cow  belonged  to  M.  Auge,  of  the  Cambes,  which 
had  another  attack  of  this  affection  on  the  two  hoofs  of  the  hind 
feet. 


[To  be  continued.] 


* The  cul  de  poule  of  the  veterinarian  is  an  ulcer,  the  borders  of  which 
project  and  turn  over. 


ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  CALCULI  FROM  THE 
BLADDER. 

By  Mr.  Mogford,  V,S,,  Guernsey. 

My  attention  has  been  arrested  by  an  article  in  your  number 
for  January  on  Lithotomy  ; a few  observations  on  which,  as  they 
are  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  will  not,  I am  sure,  give 
offence  to  that  justly  respected  operator,  Mr.  Field.  I cannot 
forbear  from  again  expressing  my  surprise  that,  in  operations  of 
this  kind,  veterinary  surgeons  do  not  make  use  of  the  means  so 
peculiarly  accessible  to  them,  viz.  inverting  the  bladder  through 
the  rectum.  Mr.  Percivall  has  very  kindly  noticed  my  mode  of 
operation  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Lectures  and  the  second  of 
his  Pathology. 

I first  extracted  a stone  from  the  bladder  in  this  way  in  the 
year  1820,  and  the  case  was  published  by  Mr.  White  in  1824. 
No  operation  could  be  more  simple  or  less  exposed  to  dangerous 
consequences.  There  was  no  inflammatory  symptom  whatever, 
and  the  horse  was  soon  after  hunted.  In  fact,  all  that  is  required 
is  a scapula  and  a probe-pointed  bistoury,  for  the  arteries  are 
easily  avoided  without  any  guide. 

In  proof  of  my  assertion  I may  state  that  I have  more  than 
once  introduced  a stone  into  the  bladder,  and  extracted  it  in  the 
same  way. 

About  two  years  ago  I introduced,  by  way  of  experiment,  an 
egg  into  the  bladder  of  a mare,  and  extracted  it  again,  whilst 
she  was  in  a standing  position.  As  this  was  done  in  a private 
manner,  I thought  it  advisable  to  have  witnesses.  I,  therefore, 
introduced  the  egg  into  the  bladder  again,  and  left  it  there  until 
the  following  morning,  when  I found  that  the  bladder  was  full 
to  bursting,  as  the  mare  was  afraid  to  stale.  At  my  request, 
three  medical  gentlemen  of  this  island  kindly  accompanied  me 
the  next  morning  to  witness  the  operation  ; but  being  puzzled  by 
the  fulness  of  the  bladder,  and  having  no  catheter  at  hand,  I 
introduced,  as  a substitute,  the  nose  of  a bellows,  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  pretty  well,  although  the  large  quantity  of 
water  in  the  bladder  retarded  the  operation.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  the  operation  was  performed  within  a minute,  and 
without  breaking  the  egg,  although  the  shell  had  been  consider- 
ably softened  by  the  action  of  the  acid  of  the  urine.  In  order  to 
put  the  whole  matter  beyond  a doubt  to  the  spectators,  I again 
introduced  the  egg.  The  mare  was  then  killed,  the  bladder 
taken  out,  and  shewn  to  them  with  the  egg  in  it. 
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There  is  some  degree  of  tact  required  in  the  operation,  the 
want  of  which  has  probably,  on  many  occasions,  prevented  its 
adoption.  When  the  arm  is  first  introduced  into  the  rectum,  the 
animal  forces  against  it,  in  order  to  expel  it ; the  arm  must  re- 
main quiet,  until  these  struggles  have  ceased,  when  the  operator 
may  proceed  without  difficulty.  If  the  finger  should  not  be 
sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  neck  of  the  bladder  from  the  open- 
ing, the  latter  may  be  pushed  towards  the  finger  from  the  rectum. 


REVIEW. 


Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


A Concise  Treatise  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Flexible  Tube , or 
Probang , for  the  Relief  of  Choking , and  other  Mechanical 
Disorders  of  Cattle . By  Mr.  Robert  Read,  V.S.,  Crediton. 

Many  cattle  are  lost  by  the  retention  of  certain  substances  in 
the  gullet,  and  by  the  extrication  of  gaseous  fluids  in  the  stomach. 
Great  improvements  have  lately  taken  place  in  this  division  of 
bovine  surgery.  The  farmer  and  the  veterinary  surgeon  owe  much 
to  Mr.  Read,  of  the  Regent  Circus,  in  London,  for  the  invention 
of  certain  flexible  tubes,  by  means  of  which  gas  may  be  extricated 
or  medicine  introduced. 

His  namesake,  Mr.  Read,  of  Crediton,  has  likewise  turned  his 
attention  to  the  maladies  of  the  gullet  and  the  stomach,  and  in 
the  present  work  has  taught  us  to  remedy  many  of  the  diseases 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Recourse  to  the  probang,  as  soon  as 
obstruction  in  the  gullet  is  manifest,  is  strongly  urged  by  our 
author;  but  at  the  same  time  he  objects  to  any  thing  hasty  or 
violent,  for  that  has  been  the  destruction  of  many  a beast.  “ If,” 
says  Mr.  Read,  (i  after  the  probang  has  reached  the  obstructing 
body  in  the  throat  it  does  not  yield  to  fair  force,  desist — wait 
awhile — be  not  impatient : the  being  in  a hurry  has  been  the 
death  of  scores  of  beasts.”  That  we  firmly  believe.  “ The  longer 
the  obstruction  remains  in  the  throat  the  softer  it  gets,  and  pro- 
bably on  again  pushing  down  the  tube — half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
intervening — it  readily  passes  on  into  the  rumen  or  stomach.  If 
the  obstruction  is  not  soon  overcome,  let  not  the  veterinarian  give 
up  the  point.  There  are  no  animals  that  bear  pressure  on  the 
vol.  xvi.  r r 
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windpipe  or  trachea,  from  bodies  impacted  in  the  throat,  so  long 
as  do  the  bovine  race.  Cases  have  occurred  of  its  having  re- 
mained one  or  two  days,  or  even  longer,  and  yet  the  patient  has 
done  well.” 

It  will,  however,  be  occasionally  necessary  to  puncture  the 
stomach  by  the  introduction  of  the  trocar,  in  order  to  avert  rup- 
ture, and  to  allow  the  obstructing  body  to  pass  more  readily  into 
the  paunch.  “ If,”  says  our  author,  “ an  animal  is  sadly  blown, 
from  the  throat  being  mechanically  blocked  up  by  substances  too 
large  for  deglutition,  and  that  after  repeated  trials  to  force  it  on, 
do  not  hesitate  at  once  to  puncture  the  rumen.  It  is  an  opera- 
tion easy  to  be  performed,  and  that  will  be  rarely  attended  by 
any  untoward  result.  In  these  cases,  promptitude  with  decision 
will  be  attended  with  success,  while  indecision  will  be  punished 
by  unprofitable  terminations.  In  all  operations  be  not  too  dilatory, 
nor  yet  too  impatient.  Have  self-confidence  without  being  too 
rash  or  hasty,  and  frequently  that  which  you  considered  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  one  minute,  will,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
ensuing  one,  be  accomplished  with  ease.” 

The  internal  coat  of  the  oesophagus  is  very  properly  described 
by  the  author  as  frequently  lacerated  by  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  structure  and  course  of  the  gullet,  and  endeavouring  to 
push  on,  by  undue  force,  the  substance  that  is  lodged  in  the  tube. 
The  operator  may  be  sure  that  he  is  wrong  when,  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  instrument,  its  end  is  covered  with  blood  and 
mucus ; and  yet,  if  the  laceration  is  not  too  great,  the  beast  may 
recover.  Generally  speaking,  however,  when  there  is  much  evi- 
dent laceration,  it  will  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  the  animal  and 
of  interest  to  the  owner  to  order  the  patient  to  be  slaughtered. 

Rupture  of  the  oesophagus  occasionally  is  found.  Too  much 
violence  has  been  used  in  such  a case,  or  there  has  been  too  much 
ignorance  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  parts.  Mr.  Read  enters 
into  this  point  at  considerable  length. 

It  will  appear,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  good  matter  in  this  work,  and  that  few  of  us  would  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  it  without  considerable  benefit.  If  that  would 
be  the  case,  we  have  no  great  right  to  complain  if  there  is  some 
occasional  bad  writing  in  the  work — some  forgetfulness  of  gram- 
matical construction — or  the  introduction  of  terms  that  are  to  be 
found  in  no  other  book.  Seated  in  our  critic’s  chair,  we  are 
compelled  not  entirely  to  overlook  these  deviations  from  common 
usage,  but  our  good  feeling  towards  the  author  is  unimpaired. 

We  admire  the  spirit  of  kindness  towards  his  patients  that  per- 
vades his  work.  He  speaks  of  blood-striking  or  apoplexy  in 
oxen,  proceeding  from  a plethoric  condition  of  the  animal — over- 
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exertion  in  hot  weather — the  encircling  bow  of  the  yoke  being 
often  too  tight  around  the  neck  and  preventing  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  head — the  pressure  of  the  yoke  on  the  windpipe  pre- 
venting the  free  ingress  of  air  into  the  lungs — its  pressure  on  the 
throat  producing  hoove  or  blown — the  cumbrous  yoke  with  its 
unyielding  bow  getting  more  and  more  into  disuse,  and  the  collar 
harness,  now  so  generally  introduced,  and  admirable  for  its  ease 
and  comfort  to  the  oxen ; — these  are  all  links  in  a good  cause— that 
of  humanity.  There  is  no  absurd  nonsense  here,  but  the  duty  of 
man  towards  the  inferior  animals  is  well  and  worthily  pointed  out. 


MISCELLANEA. 


The  Poison  of  Lead  in  Kennels. 

The  Queen's  Stag-Hounds  ~ It  was  stated  in  The  Times , a 
week  or  ten  days  ago,  that  (in  consequence  of  a discovery  which 
had  been  recently  made  by  a medical  gentleman  at  Windsor,  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  whippers-in  to  the  Royal  hunt,  who  was 
labouring  under  the  effects  of  paralysis)  the  cause  of  kennel- 
lameness  has  been  found  to  proceed  from  the  presence  of  lead 
in  the  water  that  is  supplied  to  the  kennel  at  Ascot  by  means 
of  pipes  composed  of  that  metal,  through  which  the  water  is  con- 
veyed for  a considerable  distance.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  pre- 
sumed cause  of  lameness  in  the  Royal  pack,  the  water  has  been 
analysed  by  Dr.  Ryan,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Polytechnic 
Chemical  School,  and  also  by  Mr.  Philips,  the  celebrated  che- 
mist, by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  The 
results  of  Dr.  Ryan’s  two  experiments  are  as  follow  : — The  first 
examination  was  made  from  a sample  of  water  taken  from  the 
source  or  spring-head  before  it  had  entered  the  leaden  pipes, 
when  the  specific  gravity  of  60  degrees  was  found  to  be  1.000.18. 
The  imperial  pint,  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  yielded  2.37  grains 
of  solid  matter. 

The  solid  contents  of  an  imperial  pint  were  found  by  Dr.  Ryan 


to  be 

Grains. 

Chloride  of  sodium 154 

Chloride  of  magnesium 071 

Sulphate  of  Lime 0.123 

A trace  of  carbonic  acid 


2.348 

Excess  in  the  course  of  analysis 008 
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The  second  examination  was  made  of  water  taken  from  the 
leaden  pipes  at  the  Royal  kennel  at  Ascot,  when  the  specific 
gravity  was  found  to  be  100.42.  Upon  an  imperial  pint  of  this 
water  being,  as  in  the  former  experiment,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
it  yielded  two  grains  of  solid  matter;  viz. 

Grains. 


Carbonate  of  lead 164 

Organic  matter,  and  traces  of  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  magnesium,  and  sulphate 
of  lime 038 


.202 

Excess  in  the  course  of  analysis 002 

It  has  therefore  been  calculated  by  Dr.  Ryan,  that  every  im- 
perial gallon  of  the  water  used  at  the  Royal  kennel,  after  passing 
through  the  leaden  pipes,  contains  1.312  grains  of  the  carbonate 
of  lead. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


We  have  only  room  for  half  a dozen  lines.  There  were  few  of 
our  readers  who  did  not  participate  in  our  pleasure  on  the  rejection 
of  the  dog-cart  bill.  It  would  have  been  an  unjust  and  cruel 
measure  with  regard  to  our  quadruped  friends  and  dependents, 
and  would  have  doomed  thousands  of  them  to  destruction.  The 
poor  ass  and  the  goat  would  have  probably  suffered  to  an  extent 
scarcely  now  dreamed  of.  The  passing  of  the  bill  would  also 
have  been  unjust  to  a large  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  dog 
now  helps  to  afford  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  it  would  have 
stamped  upon  our  country  a character  of  folly  and  inhumanity 
that  would  never  have  been  effaced. 

Y. 
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LECTURES  ON  HORSES. 

By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon , 
First  Life  Guards. 

TAKING  a side  view  of  the  quarter,  three  prominent  points 
attract  attention ; the  round-bone  above,  the  point  of  the  quarter 
behind,  and  the  stifle  in  front ; which  three  prominences  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  quarter,  and,  by  their 
relative  distances  from  one  another,  and  their  degrees  of  promi- 
nence or  projection,  principally  to  determine  its  lateral  form  and 
dimensions.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  point  of  the  quarter 
owes  its  existence  simply  to  a process  of  bone  ; whereas  both  the 
round-bone  and  stifle  are  constituted  of  joints,  are  not  fixed  but 
moveable  parts  ; nor  so  much  parts  from  which  muscles  act  as  on 
which  their  action  operates.  The  round-bone  joint  we  have  already 
considered ; we  will  now  pass  downward  to  the 

STIFLE. 

This  joint  is  one  of  peculiar  and  beautiful  construction — one  from 
which  it  would  appear  the  idea  of  that  mechanical  power  and  use- 
ful invention,  the  pulley,  took  its  origin.  The  joint  is  formed  by 
the  adaptation  of  the  lower  or  condyloid  end  of  the  femoral  bone 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  with  the  super-addition,  in  front,  of 
the  patella.  The  condyloid  projections  of  which  the  lower  end  of 
the  femoral  bone  is  constituted  revolve  within  ovoid,  shallow,  cup- 
like cavities  excavated  in  the  top  of  the  tibia ; but  so  superficial 
are  these  cavities,  or  rather  depressions — so  incommensurate  with 
the  condyles  revolving  in  or  rather  upon  them,  that,  in  the  angu- 
lar position  in  which  the  femoral  and  tibial  bones  relatively  stand, 
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were  it  not  for  the  super-imposition  of  the  patella,  the  front  of  the 
joint  would  be  left  dangerously  insecure  and  entirely  unprotected. 

The  Patella,  or  stifle-bone,  of  the  horse,  corresponds  to  the 
patella  or  knee-pan  of  a man : their  anatomical  situation  and 
relations  are  the  same,  and  they  answer  similar  purposes  in  both 
animal  machines.  However  irreconcileable  with  any  notions  of 
relative  situation  it  may  at  first  appear  to  an  unprofessional  mind, 
the  stifle  of  the  horse  is  regarded  by  the  human  anatomist  as  his 
knee , for  the  same  reason  that  the  veterinarian  would  look  upon 
the  knee  of  a man  as  his  stifle.  One  grand  difference,  however, 
between  these  structures  is,  that,  in  man  the  femoral  bone  stands 
perpendicularly  upon  the  tibia,  whereas,  in  the  quadruped  the 
bones  are  placed  at  a right  angle,  almost,  in  regard  to  each  other  : 
a circumstance  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  patella  was  not 
added  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  joint  complete  so  much  as 
for  the  grand  object  of  serving  as  a pulley  and  a lever  to  the 
muscles  engaged  in  the  important  business  of  extending  the  thigh 
under  the  body  and  aiding  in  progression.  The  biped — man — is 
enabled  to  maintain  his  erect  posture  with  comparative  ease,  or  at 
little  expense  of  muscular  action,  by  means,  principally,  of  large 
and  powerful  muscles  inserted  into  his  knee-pan : were  the  knees 
not  kept  straightened  the  stability  and  strength  of  the  standing 
posture  would  be  lost : when  from  weakness,  or  any  other  cause, 
the  extensor  muscles  lose  part  of  their  power,  so  that  the  legs 
cannot  be  completely  straightened,  we  know  how  insecure  the 
standing  is,  to  say  nothing  of  the  awkwardness  and  infirmness  it 
occasions  in  progression.  Even  after  a man  has  had  fracture  of 
one  of  his  knee-pans,  and  the  fractured  divisions  of  bone  have 
united — as  they  commonly  do  through  the  intervention  of  liga- 
mentous substance — the  increased  length  of  the  pulley  and  conse- 
quent diminished  effect  resulting  from  the  contractions  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles,  occasions  halting  in  the  walk,  and  detracts  from 
the  stability  of  the  standing  posture.  To  the  quadruped  these 
observations  are  not  altogether  strictly  applicable.  Standing,  as 
he  does,  upon  four  legs,  and  these  being  so  placed  that  the  body  is 
mechanically  supported  by  them,  after  the  manner  of  a stool  or 
form  upon  its  four  supporters,  but  very  little  muscular  action  is 
necessary  to  keep  him  standing ; and  although  the  muscles  affixed 
to  the  patella  contribute  to  this  function,  yet  is  that  office  com- 
paratively trifling  to  the  one  they  perform  in  the  work  of  pro- 
gression. When  the  hind  limbs,  through  the  agency  of  the  flexor 
muscles,  have  been  raised  or  flexed  to  their  utmost,  then  do  the 
extensor  muscles  come  into  play,  projecting  the  limbs  underneath 
the  body,  and  pointing  the  toes  forward,  in  order  that  they  may 
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become  fixed  points  upon  the  ground,  and  serve  as  fulcra  in  the 
working  of  the  machine  onward. 

We  may,  therefore,  fairly  ascribe  three  functions  or  uses  to  the 
patella.  Firstly,  it  serves  to  complete  the  stifle-joint  in  front,  and 
to  protect  it  against  injury  coming  in  that  direction.  Secondly,  it 
forms  a pulley,  playing  over  the  condyloid  surface  of  the  femoral 
bone,  and  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  action  of  the  extensor  mus- 
cles. Thirdly,  it  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a process,  though 
a moveable  one,  giving  the  muscles  inserted  into  it  the  advantage 
of  considerable  leverage  in  their  operation  upon  the  thigh : con- 
sequently, the  more  prominent  the  stifle-bone  is,  the  greater  the 
power  given  to  the  muscles.  Were  there  no  stifle-bone  existing, 
the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh  would  have  to 
play  over  the  bare  condyloid  cavity  of  the  femur,  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  increase  of  friction  and  loss  of  leverage ; and  had 
the  bone  been  fixed  instead  of  moveable,  the  projection  from  the 
head  of  the  tibia  must  have  been  of  a lengthy  and  awkward 
shape,  and,  withal,  would  not  have  conferred  the  same  power  and 
facility  of  action  to  the  muscles  which  they  possess  at  present. 
Perhaps  nothing  more  strikingly  demonstrates  the  utility  of  the 
patella  than  the  accident  of  its  dislocation : the  bone  has  no  sooner 
slipped  out  of  its  place  than  all  power  of  extension  of  the  thigh  is 
lost;  and  the  result  is,  dragging  of  the  toe  of  the  hind  leg  upon 
the  ground,  the  animal  having  no  power  to  advance  the  limb  un- 
derneath the  body.  The  bone,  in  being  dislocated,  has  got  into  a 
situation  in  which  it  is  rendered  a fixture,  and  the  muscles  con- 
sequently become  powerless.  The  instant,  however,  the  bone  is 
righted,  all  power  and  action  are  restored,  the  same  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

The  operation  of  the  muscles  implanted  into  the  patella,  and 
through  it  acting  on  the  tibia,  or  true  thigh-bone,  is,  then,  exten- 
sion of  the  thigh,  and  thereby  bringing  the  leg  forward  underneath 
the  body,  preparatory  to  the  effort  of  progression ; the  act  of  pro- 
gression itself  being,  as  we  shall  hereafter  discover,  mainly  effected 
by  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  hock,  assisted,  however,  by  those 
of  the  patella.  Action  in  the  hind  extremity  is  commenced  by  a 
general  flexion  of  the  limb — flexion  of  the  femoral  bone  on  the 
pelvis,  elevating  the  stifle  against  the  body ; flexion  of  the  tibia 
and  hock,  raising  the  foot  off  the  ground,  and  preparing  the  limb 
for  projection  underneath  the  body  : then  comes  the  act  of  straight- 
ening to  throw  the  limb  forward,  and  the  continuance  of  the  same 
act  it  is,  enforced  by  additional  powers,  which  propels  the  machine 
in  progression.  A well-formed  stifle  is,  therefore,  a point  of  some 
importance,  and  the  best-formed  joint  of  this  description  is  that 
which,  from  the  sharpness  of  the  angle  between  the  femoral  and 
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tibial  bones,  is  forced  well  forward  and  upward  towards  the  body, 
and  at  the  same  time  discloses  through  the  skin  the  prominence  of 
the  patella,  but  particularly  that  of  the  rectus  muscle  above  it. 
The  prominence  of  the  stifle,  it  is  evident,  must  depend  upon  the 
obliquity  of  the  position  of  the  femoral  bone,  and  the  sharpness 
of  the  angle  formed  between  it  and  the  tibia : in  one  instance, 
the  stifle  will  appear  bold  and  obtrusive,  abutting  almost  against 
the  belly ; in  another,  it  will  be  seen  situated  low  down  upon  the 
thigh,  quite  away  from  the  belly;  and  this  latter  is  the  stifle  of  all 
others  which  indicates,  as  far  as  it  and  its  connexions  are  con- 
cerned, want  of  power  and  action  in  the  hind  quarter. 

THE  THIGH,  OR  GASKIN. 

What  horse-persons  now  understand  by  the  thigh  of  the  horse 
is  the  part  between  the  stifle  and  hock  joints;  a part,  anatomically 
regarded,  that  corresponds  to  the  human  leg.  In  the  young  animal 
it  is  composed  of  two  bones ; but  these  bones  are  united  by  an 
elastic  (cartilago-ligamentous)  substance  which,  as  the  animal  ap- 
proaches the  adult  period,  becomes  gradually  converted  into  osseous 
matter,  until  at  length  the  two  bones  become  in  reality  one  and  the 
same  solid  structure;  so  that  in  every  horse  of  full  growth  it  would 
be  but  in  accordance  with  truth  to  say,  the  thigh  was  composed  of 
a single  bone.  The  tibia  presents  upon  its  superior  end  two  ovoid 
superficial  depressions,  which  are,  by  the  addition  of  cartilaginous 
interventions,  rendered  deeper  and  better  adapted  to  receive  the 
condyles  of  the  femoral  bone,  the  one  moving  upon  the  other  in 
extension  and  flexion,  and  having  some  little  lateral  motion.  The 
lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  smaller  than  the  superior,  the  bone  taper- 
ing rather  from  top  to  bottom,  and  is  shaped  so  as  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  construction  of  the  hock-joint. 

The  chief  considerations  touching  the  thigh  or  gaskin  are  its 
position , its  length,  and  its  thickness  or  muscularity.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  harmony  of  natural  formations,  where  the  haunches 
are  straight  and  lengthy  the  thighs  become  lengthy  and  receding  : 
in  horsemen’s  phraseology,  they  are  well  “let  down;”  and  the 
consequence  is,  the  hocks  are  low,  and  the  cannons  short.  The 
hind  quarter,  in  fact,  altogether,  has  the  turn  and  appearance  of 
the  greyhound,  and  is  evidently  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  speed. 
And,  providing  all  this  be  accompanied  by  the  requisite  substance 
or  muscularity  of  parts,  a quarter  of  such  a character  in  a race- 
horse must  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  very  finest  and  most  ad- 
mirable points.  This  constitutes  the  veritable  blood  quarter — the 
quarter  every  man  who  is  seeking  after  breeding  and  speed  is  ever 
looking  for.  And  when  we  find  it  with  “the  thighs  let  down  into 
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the  hocks,”  or,  in  other  words,  with  muscle  and  sinew  from  upper 
end  to  lower,  nothing  can  surpass  it  for  speed  in  the  gallop  and 
bottom  in  continuing  it. 

I have  observed  that  length  and  obliquity  of  thigh  are,  com- 
monly, correspondent  formations ; but  they  are  not  necessarily  so  : 
we  now  and  then  meet  with  thorough-bred  horses  with  straight 
and  lengthy  quarters,  and  extreme  length  of  thigh,  and  yet  the 
thigh  is  so  straight  that  its  line  of  descent  approaches  even  the 
perpendicular.  I remember  a racer — Wouvermans” — who  was 
most  remarkably  straight  and  lengthy  in  his  gaskins,  and  yet  he 
performed  with  considerable  eclat.  In  these  cases,  length  of  thigh 
affords  great  stride,  and  muscularity  tells  in  maintaining  it ; but 
in  the  absence  of  obliquity  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  that  spring 
or  elasticity  in  the  movements  which  is  likewise  a great  prompter 
of  speed,  and  which  must  ever  tend  to  render  the  production  of 
speed  less  expensive  to  the  animal  machine.  Some  greyhounds 
are  very  straight-thighed ; but  hares  and  rabbits,  and  many  other 
animals  of  great  speed,  possess  extreme  obliquity,  as  well  as  length, 
in  the  conformation  of  their  hind  limbs.  Perhaps  the  oblique 
hind  quarters  are  the  most  suitable  for  efforts  of  bounding  or  leap- 
ing ; and  that,  as  such,  they  are  of  more  value  in  hunters  than  in 
racers. 

THE  HOCK. 

The  hock — the  old  and  proper  spelling  of  which  is  hough — of 
the  quadruped  is  the  same  as  the  heel  of  man ; the  os  calcis  being 
the  bone,  in  both  instances,  by  which  the  projecting  parts,  com- 
monly distinguished  by  these  appellations,  is  formed : the  hock- 
joint,  altogether,  being  correspondent  to  our  ancle-joint.  The  joint, 
either  as  hock  or  ancle,  is  composed  of  six  bones,  being  a sort  of 
correlative  structure  to  the  knee ; but  why,  like  the  knee,  so  many 
pieces  enter  into  its  composition,  is  not  very  apparent,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  instance  of  the  hock,  wherein,  as  far  as  the  motion  of 
the  joint  is  concerned,  but  one  appears  absolutely  requisite.  In  a 
situation  where  so  many  pieces  are  placed  to  receive  the  jar  or 
shock,  and  where  these  pieces  are  reposing  upon  elastic  cushions, 
concussion  must,  no  doubt,  be  very  much  counter- acted  ; to  my 
mind,  however,  this  does  not  altogether  account  for  the  curious 
mechanism  displayed  in  the  instance  before  us,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  has  two 
deep  furrows  or  grooves  running  obliquely  across  it,  and  these  are 
fitted  with  admirable  precision  to  a pulley-like  surface,  presented 
upwards  by  the  main  bone  of  the  hock,  the  astragalus,  upon  which 
the  tibia  rests ; and  between  these  two  bones,  the  tibia  and  astra- 
galus, is  carried  on  almost  all  the  motion  of  which  the  hock  is  capa- 
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ble,  they  being  excellently  adapted  for  the  work  by  the  pulley-like 
articulation  just  mentioned.  Where  is  the  utility,  then,  of  the  other 
five  bones'!  Whatever  uses  we  may  be  able  to  attach  to  the  remain- 
ing four,  the  purposes  served  by  one  of  the  five,  the  os  calcis,  be- 
come too  obvious  to  admit  of  any  question.  The  point  of  the  hock , 
that  lever  of  more  power  than  any  one  in  the  machine  besides, 
through  the  aid  of  which  the  muscles  most  of  all  others  concerned 
in  progression  are  enabled  to  perform  their  great  work,  consists  of 
the  os  calcis  ; this  of  itself  being  the  part,  as  I observed  before, 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  the  hock.  When  horse- 
persons  talk  about  horses  having  “ good”  or  “ bad”  hocks,  they 
allude,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  position  and  length  of  this  lever. 
I heard  a man,  a good  judge,  say  on  a race-course  on  one  occasion, 
“ Shew  me  the  horses’  hocks,  and  I will  point  out  the  winner.”  In 
a word,  if  there  be  one  “ point”  about  horses  of  more  importance 
than  another — one  that  cannot  be  tolerated  badly  formed  or  im- 
perfectly developed — that  point  is  the  hock.  What,  then,  is  it 
that  constitutes  “ a good  hock  ? ” Firstly,  and  principally,  it  ought 
to  be  large  in  proportion  to  other  parts : a disproportionably  small 
hock  can  never  prove  equivalent  in  power  to  a large  one  of  the 
same  quality.  On  a lateral  view,  it  should  appear  broad;  and, 
on  a view  from  behind,  bulky  and  bony.  And,  then,  the  point  or 
lever  should  stand  boldly  and  prominently  out  from  behind  it,  to 
a degree  to  give  the  tendinous  cords  affixed  to  it  that  set-off  from 
the  limb  which  enables  one  to  trace  them  through  the  skin  per- 
fectly distinct — isolated  as  it  were — from  the  substance  of  the 
thigh.  “ Bad  hocks,”  such  as  want  these  “ fair  proportions,”  are 
deficient  in  breadth  and  boldness  of  feature,  and  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  deficiencies,  a mean,  gummy,  unattractive  aspect. 
When  the  hock,  from  want  of  boldness  and  projection  in  its  point, 
is  rounded  behind,  forming,  in  conjunction  with  the  thigh  and  leg 
in  their  posterior  outline,  a sort  of  semicircle,  the  horse  is  said  to  be 
sickle-hocked.  And  when,  from  the  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  in- 
ward direction  given  to  the  tibial  bones,  the  hocks  are  positioned  too 
near  to  each  other,  the  hind  cannons  running  forward  and  the  hind 
toes  turning  outward,  the  horse  is  denominated  cow-hocked;  cows 
being  remarkable  for  such  conformation.  The  cannon,  from  the 
hock,  should  descend  in  a vertical  line  towards  the  ground ; a 
position  in  which  it  has  more  extent  of  motion,  both  forward  and 
backward,  and  one  which  gives  to  the  hock  its  greatest  power  and 
efficiency  in  action.  The  longer  the  thigh  and  the  more  the  hock 
“ sets  out”  behind  from  the  body,  the  greater  the  sphere  of  the 
action  of  the  hind  limb,  though  the  power  of  the  hock  is  weak- 
ened by  the  longitude  of  the  tendons  inserted  into  it.  That  is  the 
strongest  hock  which,  being  of  itself  well-formed,  receives  the 
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muscular  substance,  along  with  the  tendinous  cords,  into  its  very 
substance,  the  two  being  knit  closely  and  compactly  together ; or, 
to  use  the  dealer’s  phrase,  “ the  thighs  being  let  down  into  the 
hocks.”  A horse  with  straight  thighs  will  have  straight  hocks  ; 
and  these,  though  their  straightness  cannot  be  regarded,  abstract- 
edly, but  in  a disadvantageous  light,  while  they  are  the  best  or 
only  kind  which  could  have  suited  such  a make  of  limb,  may  still 
be  good  of  their  kind,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  condemned.  The 
os  calcis  may  be  lengthy  and  prominent  upward,  and  the  lateral 
projections  may  stand  well  and  clearly  out  from  the  sides,  and  the 
hock,  though  straight,  may,  as  I said  before,  still  be  considered 
good. 

Hocks,  I must  repeat  once  more  before  I conclude,  are  of  that 
importance  in  action  that  they  deserve,  in  our  examinations,  to 
command  much  attention  from  us.  A horse  may  have  very  good 
hocks,  and  yet  be  so  shapen  in  other  respects  as  to  be  worth  very 
little ; but  hardly  any  thing  can  compensate  for  bad  hocks,  the 
hock  being  in  its  operation  that  in  progression  which  the  oar  is  to 
the  boat.  Without  power  therein  no  horse  can  go  well  and  long : 
he  may  possess  action,  but  he  cannot  fail  to  prove  deficient  in 
strength  and  endurance. 


ON  DIVISION  OF  THE  FLEXOR  TENDONS  IN  A 

HORSE. 

By  Mr.  Thos.  Mather,  V. S.f  Edinburgh. 

In  perusing  some  of  the  contributions  to  your  valuable  Journal 
of  last  year,  I observed  a few  successful  cases  of  this  operation 
recorded  by  some  practitioners,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Carlisle, 
V.S.,  Wigton,  who  had  operated  with  the  same  success,  and  which 
he  attributes  solely  to  a new  system  in  veterinary  surgery. 

Having,  lately,  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  that  opera- 
tion, I determined  on  putting  Mr.  Carlisle’s  plan  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  and  am  happy  to  say  with  complete  success. 

The  patient  was  a valuable  carriage  horse,  the  property  of  a 
gentleman  in  this  town,  eight  years  old,  and  with  contracted 
flexor  tendons  in  the  near  fore  leg,  for  which  he  had  been  fired 
and  repeatedly  blistered  about  a year  ago.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  he  became  gradually  worse;  the  foot  contracted,  and  the 
metacarpal  bone  overlapped  the  os  suffraginis  to  a great  extent; 
so  much  so,  that,  ere  long,  he  would  have  been  walking  on  the 
front  of  the  fetlock  joint. 

As  the  owner  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  animal,  I was  desired  to 
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examine  him,  and  to  determine  whether  any  thing  could  be  done 
He  had  been  told  that  nothing  could  be  of  any  avail,  except 
dividing  the  tendons,  to  which  he  immediately  consented,  as  by 
this  time  the  horse  was  completely  useless. 

The  animal  was  then  put  under  my  care  about  the  latter  end 
of  February  1843.  Being  in  good  condition  at  the  time,  a little 
treatment  only  was  necessary  previous  for  the  operation.  A pro- 
per dieting  and  purging  were  also  had  recourse  to.  I then  pared 
out  the  foot,  and  put  on  a bar  shoe,  projecting  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  foot  about  two  inches,  with  a calkin  welded  on  each 
heel,  in  order  to  support  his  leg,  and  prevent  the  obliquity  of  the 
pastern  from  being  too  great. 

About  four  days  after  adopting  this  treatment,  I proceeded  to 
cast  the  horse ; and  then  unloosed  the  diseased  limb  from  the 
hobbles,  and  secured  it  with  a webbing  to  a fixture.  This  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  extend  it  forwards  and  expose  the  leg  for 
the  operation. 

I then  made  a longitudinal  incision  about  two  inches  in  length 
from  above  downwards,  through  the  integuments  on  the  inside  of 
the  leg,  midway  between  the  carpus  and  pastern  joint,  and  rather 
posterior  to  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves.  Afterwards,  with  my 
index  finger  I freed  the  skin  from  its  connexion  with  the  ten- 
dons, and  introduced  the  handle  of  my  scalpel  between  the 
tendons  and  the  suspensory  ligament,  in  order  to  separate  the 
adhesions  between  them  : this  being  effected,  by  the  aid  of  an 
assistant  I got  the  skin  separated  by  means  of  two  steel  hooks, 
and  held  there  until  I flexed  the  toe  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg, 
when  the  tendons  appeared  prominent  above  the  skin:  after 
this,  my  finger  was  placed  underneath  the  tendons,  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  my  knife. 

I then  introduced  a curved  probe-pointed  bistoury,  directing 
the  edge  of  it  backwards,  and  divided  the  tendons  by  an  oblique 
incision  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  avoiding  the  bloodvessels 
and  nerves.  Finally,  I placed  the  leg  on  my  knee,  as  if  going  to 
bend  a stick,  and  with  a little  force  broke  down  the  adhesions, 
and  put  the  leg  in  its  proper  position.  I then  introduced  my 
finger,  and  found  that  the  tendons  were  separate  two  inches. 
The  integuments  were  brought  together  by  two  sutures  and  the 
operation  completed.  The  patient  was  then  led  into  the  stable, 
and  a bandage  with  a little  tow  was  applied  on  the  wound. 

After  being  unloosed  from  the  hobbles,  he  was  seized  with  a 
shivering  fit ; I therefore  ordered  him  to  be  well  clothed,  a warm 
mash  given  him,  and  some  chilled  water.  The  shivering  ceased 
in  about  two  hours,  and  he  was  comfortable  and  warm,  in  which 
state  he  was  locked  up  for  the  night. 
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On  the  following  day  the  wound  was  dressed  with  some  cool- 
ing lotion,  and  the  bandage  replaced,  after  which  he  was  put 
in  the  slings.  The  wound  healed  up,  without  any  bad  symptom 
arising,  in  the  space  of  four  weeks  from  the  operation. 

In  the  fifth  week  he  had  gentle  exercise,  and  walked  perfectly 
sound  ; nevertheless,  I applied  a blister  to  the  leg,  and  he  is  now 
completely  free  in  all  his  paces,  and  trots  as  well  as  any  horse  in 
the  owner’s  service.  My  patient  is  going  out  for  a month’s  run 
at  grass,  in  order  to  improve  his  condition,  for  he  had  been  very 
considerably  reduced  in  flesh. 

This,  then,  is  the  successful  issue  of  the  case  by  the  new 
system  of  operating ; and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I send  the 
account  of  it  for  insertion  in  your  valuable  Journal. 

I do  not  mean  to  deprecate  the  old  system  entirely, — that  of 
making  a transverse  section  of  the  tendons,— until  I have  am- 
ple proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  oblique  method  of  operating. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  members  of  the  profession  will  do  us  the 
favour  to  give  it  a trial,  and  set  the  matter  at  rest,  for  it  is  an 
important  subject. 

P.  S. — While  finishing  this  paper,  I happened  to  glance  on 
Mr.  Blaine’s  treatment  on  the  division  of  the  flexor  tendons, 
and  I find  that  he  recommends  putting  a patten  shoe  on  the  oppo- 
site foot,  in  order  to  keep  the  divided  tendons  apart  from  each 
other,  and  prevent  their  contracting  again.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  unnecessary,  as  we  require  rather  to  support  the  tendons,  and 
prevent  the  fetlock  joint  from  receding  too  far  backwards. 


A CASE  OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  COFFIN  BONE  IN  A 

HORSE. 

By  the  same . 

Perhaps  the  history  of  the  following  case  may  be  worthy  of 
a corner  in  your  Periodical : it  is  rather  an  intricate  one,  and 
of  rare  occurrence.  The  patient  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Orr, 
who  had  bought  him  about  the  month  of  April,  1842.  He  was 
a strong  useful  animal,  but  had  been  previously  foundered. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  in  excellent  condition  at  the  time 
of  sale,  and  his  feet  (although  pumiced)  were  in  order.  In 
the  month  of  July  last  he  became  suddenly  lame.  In  this 
state  he  was  kept  working  for  a day  or  two  after,  while  he  got 
worse,  and  was  sent  to  me  to  be  examined.  I took  off  the  shoe, 
VOL.  xvi.  t t 
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and  examined  the  foot,  but  nothing  could  be  detected  as  to  the 
cause  of  lameness  farther  than  that  the  sole  was  hard  and  tender 
from  want  of  stopping.  I had  him  shod  with  leather,  and  stop- 
ped up  the  foot.  In  walking  him  out  again  after  this,  he  evi- 
dently went  a little  better.  On  a more  minute  examination  I 
found  that  he  evinced  great  pain  on  pressure  round  the  coronet, 
with  swelling,  and  a considerable  degree  of  heat. 

As  my  diagnosis  was  very  imperfect  from  these  symptoms, 
and  I could  hear  no  crepitus,  I ordered  the  foot  to  be  enveloped 
in  a warm  poultice,  and  fomentation  to  be  applied  three  times 
a-day.  This  treatment  was  continued  for  ten  days,  when,  al- 
though a little  better,  he  still  was  unsound. 

On  re-examination  I found,  when  removing  the  shoe,  that  the 
horny  sole  was  discoloured  from  extravasated  blood.  As  the 
owner  had  absolute  need  of  him  for  work,  he  continued  his 
work  for  a day.  In  the  evening  he  became  so  lame,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  be  got  home,  and  continued  in  this  state 
for  upwards  of  a fortnight. 

As  I was  now  quite  sure  that  fracture  of  either  the  coffin  or 
navicular  bone  had  taken  place,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
falling  suddenly  lame,  and  the  heat,  pain,  and  swelling  round 
the  coronet,  along  with  this  discolouration  of  the  horny  sole,  it 
was  determined  to  have  him  fired  and  repeatedly  blistered,  which 
was  done  accordingly. 

As  he  did  not  seem  to  make  much  progress,  although  thus 
treated  for  three  months,  the  owner  had  him  destroyed. 

On  a post-mortem  examination  of  the  foot,  I found  a longitu- 
dinal fracture  through  one-half  of  the  os  pedis.  Now  the  ques- 
tion is,  What  could  have  been  the  cause  of  this?  My  conclusion 
is,  that,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  lameness,  it  was  merely  a 
partial  fracture,  and  that,  when  he  was  put  to  work,  in  ten  days 
afterwards,  it  produced  a complete  separation  of  the  bone — more 
especially,  in  such  cases,  will  this  take  place.  As  the  bones  of 
the  foot  in  founder  become  more  or  less  diseased,  and  their  phy- 
sical strength  materially  reduced,  the  bone  is  more  fragile  and  the 
elastic  principle  is  destroyed.  Instead  of  ligament  or  cartilage, 
bone  is  deposited ; and  the  result  is,  that  they  are  not  able  any 
longer  to  bear  the  same  weight  and  concussion  as  in  health, 
without  danger  of  fracture. 


A CASE  OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  OS  SUFFRAGINIS. 

By  Mr.  B.  B.  Feuraby,  V.S.,  Bourn,  Lincolnshire . 

Should  you  deem  this  account  of  a comminuted  fracture  of 
the  os  suffraginis  worthy  a nook  in  your  valuable  Periodical,  you 
will  favour  me  by  giving  it  a place.  On  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  this 
month,  I was  summoned  to  Burghley,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  to  examine  a horse  called  Sir  Robert,  and  which  had 
that  morning  received  an  accident  whilst  leading  a gallop  for 
some  younger  racers.  On  entering  his  box  I found  his  pulse 
hurried,  his  off  fore  foot  flexed,  and  he  being  in  a profuse 
state  of  perspiration.  I proceeded  to  examine  the  limb,  ahd 
at  once  detected  a crepitus.  On  further  examination,  I found 
it  to  be  a comminuted  fracture  of  the  os  suffraginis,  and 
a partial  dislocation  of  its  lower  head  from  the  os  coronse. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  serious  extent  of  injury,  and  the 
horse  being  now  a gelding,  I advised  his  lordship  to  have  him 
shot.  He  immediately  complied,  and,  on  examining  the  parts 
after  death,  I was  well  satisfied  with  my  decision. 

I have,  in  my  practice,  seen  many  cases  of  this  nature  in  some 
bones,  such  as  the  metacarpal,  femur,  &c. ; but  this,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  a case  of  the  greatest  singularity,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  shortness  of  the  bone,  and  the  lad  who  rode  the  horse 
weighing  but  eight  stones,  and  the  turf  on  which  he  was  gallop- 
ping being  perfectly  flat. 


ON  SORE  SHINS  IN  HORSES. 

By  Mr.  J.  R.  Atcherley,  Bridgnorth. 

Many  years  of  practical  knowledge  in  the  treatment  and 
training  of  horses  have  induced  me  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  what  is  vulgarly  denominated  sore  shins,  and 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  owners  and  trainers  of  race-horses  to 
the  importance  of  the  disease.  I regret  to  say  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  neglected,  or,  at  least,  has  been  regarded  as  an  affection  of 
too  trifling  a nature  to  warrant  a serious  and  distinct  considera- 
tion ; but,  as  it  is  a disease  of  insidious  origin,  and  one  which 
too  often  disappoints  the  expectations  of  confiding  owners,  and 
implicates  the  future  character  both  of  the  horse  and  the  trainer, 
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it  must  certainly  deserve  to  be  placed  in  as  prominent  a position 
as  any  of  the  more  active  diseases  incidental  to  the  animal 
economy. 

It  is  an  indubitable  fact,  well  known  to  those  who  really  un- 
derstand training,  that  a horse  with  sore  shins  cannot  win  a 
race,  and  that  from  physical  inability,  however  good  he  may 
otherwise  be,  as  regards  condition  or  stamina ; and  I do  not  he- 
sitate to  assert,  that  it  is  yearly  the  primary  cause  of  consigning 
some  of  the  best  blood  this  country  produces  to  premature 
oblivion. 

Touching  the  cause  of  sore  shins,  I may  say  negatively,  that 
they  are  not  produced  by  upright  shoulders,  want  of  bone, 
twisted  fore  legs,  lengths  of  gallops,  heavy  state  of  the  ground, 
or  pace,  but  I believe  by  carrying  too  much  weight  in  their 
exercise. 

Should  a horse,  as  he  gets  near  the  time  of  racing,  be  found 
a little  thick  in  the  neck,  and  require  to  take  a four-mile  sweat, 
with  perhaps  four  hoods  on,  and  body -clothes  in  proportion, 
while,  added  to  this,  is  only  a lad  of  seven  stones  weight,  you 
stand  a considerable  chance  of  having  sore  shins,  in  the  leg  he 
leads  with  at  least. 

Mr.  Percivall,  in  his  “ Lectures  on  Horses/’  most  appropriately 
denominates  the  large  metacarpal  bone  as  the  shaft  of  support  to 
the  leg.  There  is  too  much  weight  thrown  upon  these  pillars 
before  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  has  become  set, 
and  this  is  the  frequent  cause  of  sore  shins.  As  a proof  of  this, 
we  seldom  hear  of  it  after  the  horse  is  three  years  old. 

Speaking  technically,  the  deposit  of  ossific  matter  in  young 
animals  being  greater  in  proportion  than  the  absorption,  and  this 
deposit  being  furnished  principally  from  the  vessels  of  the  peri- 
osteum, that  important  membrane  is  highly  vascular  and  irritable. 
Hence  the  inability  of  the  immature  bones  and  their  coverings 
to  sustain,  without  injury,  the  unnatural  weight  thrown  upon 
them  and  the  suspensory  ligaments — independent  of  that  of  the 
entire  animal  machine — which  they  receive  with  fearful  impe- 
tuosity at  each  successive  bound,  when  going  what  is  called  a 
telling  pace,  from  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  powerful  mus- 
cles of  the  loins  and  hind  quarters. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  I have  attempted  to  describe,  that 
the  more  oblique  the  shoulders  are  the  more  perfect  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  fore  limbs  will  be,  added  to  length  and  power  behind, 
and  the  greater  the  force  and  velocity  with  which  such  an  animal 
will  be  enabled  to  strike  the  ground ; therefore  the  best  horses 
are  most  likely  to  suffer. 

The  analogy  between  sore  shins  and  splents  is  very  great,  so 
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much  so  as  to  be  almost  identical.  We  mark  this  difference, 
viz.,  that  splents  do  not  always  produce  lameness,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  exostosis  is  slowly  thrown  out,  and,  consequently,  the 
periosteum  gradually  pressed  upon,  and  it  not  interfering  with 
the  flexor  tendons,  suspensory  ligaments  or  motion  of  the  joint: 
but,  in  the  case  of  sore  shins,  the  inflammatory  action  is  more 
suddenly  produced,  more  active  and  extensive,  and  always  situ- 
ated beneath  the  extensor  tendon.  From  this  circumstance, 
perfect  extension  of  the  limb  is  rendered  almost  impossible,  and 
the  slightest  attempt  in  progression  extremely  painful.  We 
know  from  observation  and  analogy,  that  when  tendons,  the 
periosteum,  or  other  resisting  membranes,  become  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  there  is — other  circumstances  being  the  same — a 
greater  increase  of  sensibility  than  in  parts  of  more  yielding 
texture. 


CHRONIC  FARCY  OBSERVED  IN  THIRTY-EIGHT 
MARES  THAT  HAD  BEEN  LEAPED  BY  A GLAN- 
DERED  HORSE. 

j By  M.  Dayot,  F.S.,  Department  de  Finistire. 

A draught  stallion,  six  years  old,  beautifully  formed,  and  in 
good  condition,  the  integument  free  and  yielding,  full  of  gaiety 
and  in  high  condition,  presented  the  following  symptoms  : The 
right  nostril  was  moist,  and  there  ran  from  it  a grey-coloured 
viscous  discharge.  There  was  also  a discharge  from  the  right 
eye,  and  the  lachrymal  vein  was  enlarged.  The  lower  part  of 
the  frontal  bone  was  slightly  turgid.  The  ganglia  on  the  right 
side  were  enlarged,  adherent  to  the  integument,  and  without 
any  pain  on  pressure. 

He  was  observed  to  be  in  this  state  on  the  16th  of  May,  and 
was  destroyed  on  the  13th  of  July,  three  veterinary  surgeons 
having  declared  him  to  be  glandered. 

The  post-mortem  examination  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Dayot 
and  Barjolin. 

There  were  not  any  pathological  alterations  of  structure,  except 
in  the  head. 

The  right  nasal  cavity  enclosed  superiorly  a large  quantity  of 
grumous,  gluey,  and  grey-coloured  matter.  The  thickness  of 
the  pituitary  membrane  at  the  surface  of  the  cornets,  at  the 
superior  extremity  of  the  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  frontal  sinuses, 
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was  quadrupled.  This  membrane  was  red,  of  a violet  colour  in 
certain  points,  and  pale,  discoloured,  blanched,  and  rugous,  to 
the  touch  in  others.  In  its  substance  were  small  white  glo- 
bules, isolated  or  confluent.  There  were  two  superficial  ulcer- 
ations on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  frontal 
sinuses,  which  enclosed  a pultaceous  matter  white  and  more 
consistent  than  that  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
ganglions  of  the  lower  jaw  were  hard,  and  could  scarcely  be  cut : 
they  contained  lymph  of  various  characters,  clouded  and  opaque. 
These  lesions,  therefore,  united  in  presenting  the  characters  of 
glanders. 

M.  Dayot  was  consulted  respecting  a great  number  of  mares 
that  had  been  covered  by  this  stallion  : he  had  occasion  to  see 
sixty  or  eighty  of  them,  of  which  he  found  nearly  forty  evidently 
farcied . 

M.  Dayot  has  described  the  farcy  lesions  among  these  mares 
in  a way  that  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  true  character. 
They  were  principally  found  about  the  shoulders,  the  superior 
parts  of  the  neck,  and  the  genital  organs.  Between  four 
and  five  months  of  treatment  were  requisite  to  remove  the 
complaint. 

M.  Dayot  concluded  with  much  reason  that  the  source  of  this 
farcy  affection  was  the  application  of  the  glanderous  matter 
that  flowed  from  the  right  nostril  of  the  stallion  in  leaping  the 
mares,  or  smelling  at  the  genital  parts,  or  seizing  them  by  the 
shoulders  and  neck,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 

M.  Dayot  inoculated  a horse  and  a mare  with  the  matter  that 
flowed  from  the  nostril  of  this  horse ; he  also  applied  some  of 
the  discharge  to  various  parts  of  the  skin.  The  mare  lived  three 
weeks,  gradually  wasting  away.  The  horse  lived  much  longer. 

M.  Leblanc  remarks,  that  these  facts  are  exceedingly  import- 
ant. They  compel  us  to  draw  this  conclusion,  that  a horse  la- 
bouring under  chronic  glanders  may  transmit  either  that  malady 
or  farcy  under  certain  circumstances,  or  may  not  transmit  either 
of  them. 


A CASE  OF  COITION  AFTER  IMPREGNATION. 

By  Mr.  King,  Sen.,  E.*$.,  Stanmore. 

Having,  hitherto,  always  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  mare 
or  cow  would  not  admit  the  male  after  impregnation,  and  never 
having  met  with  a well  authenticated  case  before,  I had  almost 
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become  convinced  that  my  notion  was  well  founded,  but  the 
following  case,  though  a rare  one,  has,  I confess,  upset  all  my 
conception  on  the  subject.  If  you  think  it  worth  a niche  in  your 
Journal,  you  are  welcome  to  it. 

On  the  16th  February  last,  I was  called  to  a mare  under  the 
care  of  a Mr.  Osmond,  a very  respectable  farmer  at  Willsden. 
On  being  told  that  her  womb  was  coming  down,  I stated  my 
belief  that  the  case  was  one  of  approaching  abortion.  “ Oh  ! 
that  can’t  be,”  said  Mr.  O. ; “ she  was  covered  only  a week 
ago.”  However,  in  two  days  more,  she  cast  a small  foetus, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  dead  ten  days  or  a fortnight. 

On  inquiry,  and  referring  to  the  entries  in  his  book,  it  ap- 
appeared  that  the  mare  was  covered  several  times  during  the 
season  of  1842,  and  the  last  time  was  on  October  3.  She  was 
supposed  not  to  be  in  foal,  and  that  belief  was  strengthened  by 
her  very  willingly  admitting  the  horse  on  January  11, 1843.  She 
was  put  again  to  the  horse  on  January  21,  again  on  February  2, 
and  finally  on  February  11  ; proving  that  one  fact  is  worth  a 
hundred  conjectures,  however  plausible. 


A CASE  OF  RABIES  IN  A HORSE. 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  Coates,  FaS*.,  Gainsborough. 

An  aged  brown  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Corringham, 
of  Misterton,  had  fed  well  and  done  his  accustomed  work.  On 
Friday  morning,  December  22,  1842,  nothing  unusual  was  ob- 
served, until  the  man  began  to  harness  him  about  seven  o’clock, 
when  he  was  observed  to  breathe  somewhat  laboriously.  The 
servant  thought  that  it  might  be  from  over  feeding,  and  would 
soon  pass  away.  He  was  a remarkably  good-tempered  horse, 
but  was  now  observed  to  snap  at  his  companion  while  he  was 
feeding. 

He  was  sent  to  some  light  work  with  the  harrow  for  a few 
hours,  and  was  brought  home  breathing  quickly,  sweating  and 
trembling. 

I was  sent  for  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  dark  when  I arrived. 
I found  him  much  excited,  his  head  erect  and  the  respiration  hurried, 
particularly  when  any  one  touched  him  ; there  were  cold  sweats 
and  trembling,  an  anxious  countenance,  and  a peculiar  twitching 
of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  the  face  generally.  The  pulse 
was  60,  full  and  oppressed.  I took  full  eight  pounds  of  blood 
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from  him,  had  him  rubbed  dry  and  clean,  and  said  that  I would 
call  again  in  two  hours.  He  was  then  much  as  before,  but  ap- 
peared dreadfully  excited  at  any  sudden  noise.  There  was  a 
peculiar  snapping  and  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  he  voided  small 
portions  of  dung  frequently. 

At  12  p.  m.  the  breathing  was  a little  more  tranquil.  I gave 
bol : cathartic  3v”j>  and  left  him  for  the  night. 

At  8 a.  m.  on  the  following  day  I was  warned,  in  going  up 
to  him,  that  he  had  made  frequent  attempts  to  bite.  I found 
him  perfectly  conscious  and  obedient  in  every  respect  to  his 
groom,  but  exceedingly  irritable,  snapping  his  teeth  and  attempt- 
ing to  bite.  The  eyes  glistening — every  sudden  noise  startling 
him — holding  up  a stick  terrifying  him — and  he  snorted  dread- 
fully ; yet  his  breathing  was  at  times  nearly  or  quite  tranquil — 
pulse  72. 

I had  him  led  to  the  trough,  when  he  drank  a small  quantity, 
and  then  seemed  disposed  to  return  to  his  old  stable  and  join  the 
other  horses ; but  I had  begun  to  have  a suspicion  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  and  made  very  careful  inquiry.  A dog  of  the 
old  English  mastiff  breed,  rather  savage  in  disposition,  had  on 
the  14th  September  last  been  supposed  to  be  rabid ; he  was  well 
on  the  preceding  day,  but  in  the  night  was  heard  howling,  and 
in  the  morning  he  was  found  at  liberty,  but  frequently  uttering 
a kind  of  choking  noise.  His  appearance  created  considerable 
suspicion,  and  he  was  secured  and  chained  to  a tumbril,  but 
very  shortly  had  entangled  himself  in  his  chain  and  was  choked. 
He  had  bitten  a pig  in  the  nose,  and  drawn  blood.  That  animal 
has  since  been  fed  without  any  apparent  bad  consequences,  and 
was  killed  a month  ago. 

At  4 p.  m.  I found  the  horse  breathing  in  a hurried  manner, 
and  frothing  at  the  mouth.  I offered  him  a lock  of  hay  ; he 
snapped  at  it,  and,  when  I teazed  him  a little  with  it,  he  came 
towards  me  open  mouthed,  and  then  as  suddenly  retreated  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  box,  apparently  much  terrified, and  violently 
snorting.  After  that  he  came  forward  grinding  his  teeth,  hold- 
ing the  head  as  high  as  if  gazing  at  the  roof  of  the  stable ; then 
pawed  a little,  coming  forward  as  if  inclined  to  be  vicious,  and 
immediately  retreating.  Holding  up  a stick  made  him  suddenly 
draw  back.  His  owner  informed  me  that  he  had  been  much 
worse  since  they  had  offered  him  water  this  afternoon,  which  he 
drank.  I had  some  placed  before  him;  he  plunged  his  muzzle 
into  the  bucket,  and  greedily  swallowed  a few  mouthfuls,  but  this 
seemed  a great  effort  to  him. 

Between  six  and  seven  o’clock  he  became  exceedingly  violent, 
rushing  open  mouthed  at  the  door  and  walls,  and  at  length 
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forcing  open  the  door  he  got  into  the  yard  and  galloped  round  it 
once.  He  was  now  almost  unconscious,  and  the  man  drove  him 
quietly  into  his  box,  where  he  had  not  been  many  minutes  before 
he  died. 

25th . Post-mortem  appearances .—  The  intestines  healthy, 
their  contents  semifluid — the  stomach  free  from  disease, — its 
contents  fluid — the  liver  of  a clay  yellow- like  appearance — the 
lungs  patchy,  and  having  a peculiar  inflammatory  blush — a coa- 
gulum  in  the  right  and  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  internal 
structure  of  the  heart  presented  a modena  or  deeper  red  than  is 
usual. 

I now  come  to  that  which  induces  me  to  form  a more  confirmed 
prognosis ; namely,  the  extensive  inflammation  of  the  larynx 
with  considerable  ecchvmosis  on  the  epiglottis  and  rima-glqttidis 
and  extending  to  the  pharynx,  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  being 
almost  blackened.  In  the  brain  there  was  slight  congestion  on 
the  meninges,  and  most  so  on  the  right  lobe,  their  internal  sub- 
stance, however,  being  free  from  disease. 


A LETTER  FROM  MR.  PRITCHARD  TO  MR. 
PERCIVALL  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A PISI- 
FORME  BONE  IN  THE  HORSE’S  KNEE. 

Dear  Sir, — I trust  you  will  pardon  my  calling  your  attention 
to  an  error  in  your  description  of  the  horse’s  knee.  Now  that 
non-veterinary  practitioners  are  ascertaining  the  value  of  our 
tactics,  it  is  necessary  we  should  be  correct,  if  possible,  in  all  we 
say  about  the  horse. 

In  your  work,  published  in  1823,  you  state  the  carpus  to  be 
composed  of  eight  bones ; and  as  Professor  Coleman,  in  his 
lectures,  described  the  knee  as  possessing  eight  bones,  I con- 
cluded that  you  followed  his  description,  and  that,  by  this  time,  you 
had  discovered  the  error,  and  so  passed  it  over;  but  I find  you, 
inTHEV ete  rina rian,  still  committing  the  same  error.  Professor 
Coleman  called  the  quadrangular  bone  at  the  back  of  the  carpus 
the  os  pisiforme  ; and  a second,  also  behind,  and  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  os  trapezoides,  a small  pea-shaped  bone,  was  the  tra- 
pezium. You  have  very  properly  given  the  name  trapezium  to 
the  large  quadrangular  bone,  and  afterwards  describe  the  pea- 
shaped bone  at  the  back  of  the  os  trapezoides  as  the  os  pisiforme, 
making  up,  with  the  three  bones  in  each  row,  eight  bones.  You 
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will,  however,  find,  on  reference  to  the  joint,  that  there  are  but 
seven  bones  in  the  carpus,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  no  pisiforme  bone 
in  the  horse’s  knee. 

I am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  truly. 

Wolverhampton,  April  ilth,  1843. 


Mr.  Percivall’s  Reply  to  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Dear  Sir, — You  must,  in  your  own  mind,  have  long  ago  de- 
nounced me  as  extremely  remiss,  or  actually  rude,  for  not 
noticing,  in  any  way,  your  friendly  communication,  dated  so  far 
back  as  April  the  11  th.  You  will,  however,  forgive  this  apparent 
negligence  when  I tell  you  that  it  has  been  caused  by  indisposi- 
tion, and  that  of  a character  which,  for  several  weeks,  quite 
unfitted  me  for  business  of  any  kind. 

I find,  by  reference  to  my  u Anatomy  of  the  Horse,”  that,  on 
the  subject  of  the  “ Bones  of  the  Knee,”  I have,  at  page  52, 
expressed  myself  in  these  words : — “ It  (the  knee)  is  composed 
of  seven  small  bones:  in  some  instances , an  eighth  has  been 
found.” 

I have  some  recollection  of  the  question  concerning  the  eighth, 
or  pisiforme  bone  being  mooted  at  the  time  I was  a pupil  at  the 
Veterinary  College,  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  well,  the  bone, 
by  maceration  of  some  carpi , was,  after  diligent  search,  disco- 
vered. This  circumstance  constituted  the  ground  of  my  asser- 
tion, that  “ in  some  instances  an  eighth  has  been  found ; ” and 
not  any  implicit  reliance  upon  what  was  taught  by  Professor 
Coleman  on  Anatomy.  Stubbs,  Girard,  Bourgelat,  Blaine,  and 
Youatt,  all  speak  of  the  bone  in  question* ; and  I cannot  help 
thinking,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  macerate  some  few  carpi, 

* Bourgelat  asserts,  that  “ these  bones  are  disposed  in  two  rows,  four 
in  the  first,  three  in  the  second,  and  two  a little  out  of  the  rank,  and  termed 
the  pisiforme  bones.  These  do  not  exist  in  either  cattle  or  sheep.” 

Girard  says,  “In  some  subjects  we  find,  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lower  range  of  the  bones  of  the  knee,  two  very  small  osselets,  or,  sometimes, 
only  one,  rounded  and  pisiforme.” 

Blaine  affirms,  that  “in  the  recent  subject  there  is  commonly,  but  not 
invariably,  found  an  additamentary  osselet,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a pea, 
situated  behind  the  trapezoid,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  articulated,  and,  at 
others,  simply  adherent.  When  it  exists,  it  certainly  more  properly  deserves 
the  name  of  pisiforme  than  that  of  trapezium. 

Youatt,  in  his  first  edition,  states,  that  there  are  “six  bones  arranged  in 
two  rows,  three  in  each  row,  with  a seventh  placed  behind,  to  which  an 
eighth  is  sometimes  added.”  In  his  second  edition,  he  says  nothing  of  this 
eighth  bone. 

Percivall  says,  again,  in  his  Anatomy  of  the  Horse,  “The  pisiforme  bone 
is  not  invariably  present : in  some  instances  two  are  found.” 
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but  that,  in  one  or  more  of  them,  by  very  careful  search,  you 
will  be  able  to  find  a pisiforme  bone  or  two. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  having  brought  the 
subject  afresh  sur  let  apis:  as  you  very  properly  observe,  “ now  that 
non- veterinary  practitioners  are  ascertaining  the  value  of  our  tactics, 
we  should  be  correct,  if  possible,  in  all  we  say  about  the  horse. ” 
The  only  way  to  be  correct  is  freely  to  examine  ourselves  and 
one  another  on  any  doubtful  or  disputable  points.  In  the  present 
instance,  it  has  struck  me  there  was  no  better  way  of  effecting 
this  than  that  of  making  your  letter  and  my  reply  to  it  pro- 
fessionally public ; and  I trust  your  opinion  will  coincide  with 
mine  in  this.  Others,  perhaps,  may  have  something  to  say  on  this 
subject  as  well  as  ourselves.  You  and  I can  have  but  one 
object — the  arrival  at  truth. 

W.  P. 


ON  STRICTURE  IN  THE  OESOPHAGUS  OF  THE  COW. 

By  Mr.  W.  Ha  y cock,  V.S.  (Member  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College , Edinburgh ),  Huddersfield . 

To  the  Editors  of  the  “ Farmers'  Magazine .” 

Gentlemen, — I beg  leave  to  send  you  the  history  of  a case  of 
disease  in  a cow,  of  which  I lately  had  the  management.  The 
disease  to  which  I allude  was  stricture  of  the  oesophagus ; an 
affection  rarely,  I believe,  observed  in  the  lower  animals,  which, 
perhaps,  in  a great  measure  may  account  for  the  silence  of  writers 
upon  cattle  pathology  respecting  it.  Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  work, 
the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  at  least  eighteen  years  ago, 
devoted  just  seven  lines  and  a half  to  a description  of  its  symp- 
toms, situations,  the  part  affected,  and  the  mode  of  treatment ; 
so  that  I leave  every  inquiring  reader  to  judge  for  himself  as  to 
the  amount  of  information  he  will  be  likely  to  derive  from  the 
perusal  of  so  short  an  article.  Mr.  Percivall,  however,  does  not 
pass  it  over  so  lightly  ; he  devotes  about  three  pages  to  it, 
but  his  observations  have  reference  only  to  its  existence  in  the 
horse.  Professor  Dick,  in  the  article  “ Veterinary  Science,” 
written  by  him  in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,”  does  not  even  allude  to  its  existence;  while 
Mr,  Youatt,  in  his  work  published  by  the  “Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,”  applies  about  half  a page, 
or  scarcely  that,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  disease  in  question  ; 
and  informs  us  that  during  the  whole  of  his  practical  career 
up  to  the  period  at  which  he  wrote — which  practice  must 
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have  been  very  extensive— he  never  met  with  more  than  one 
case  of  this  affection  in  the  cow.  Seeing,  then,  that  so  little  is 
said  respecting  the  existence  of  such  a disease  in  the  above- 
named  animal,  I may  deem  it  a sufficient  apology  in  thus 
venturing  to  give  you  the  history  of  a case,  together  with  a few 
observations  upon  the  subject — a subject  so  palpably  overlooked, 
and  at  the  same  time,  I may  say,  so  intimately  connected  with 
our  interests,  that  it  cannot  fail  of  proving  of  some  little  utility. 

The  cow  affected,  as  I have  intimated,  was  the  property  of 
William  Brook,  Esq.,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  this  borough. 
The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows  : The  animal  was  in  the  daily 
habit  of  receiving  an  allotted  portion  of  cut  turnips  in  a raw  state, 
and  on  one  evening,  about  two  or  three  weeks  after  Christmas 
last,  the  usual  quantity  was  placed  before  her,  and  after  she  had 
eaten  about  one-third  of  the  whole  she  suddenly  exhibited 
symptoms  of  choking.  The  abdomen  became  greatly  distended, 
while,  every  four  or  five  minutes,  the  hind  extremities  were  brought 
forwards,  the  back  thrown  into  an  arch,  and  the  muzzle  protruded 
as  though  the  animal  was  endeavouring  to  vomit.  These  violent 
symptoms  in  part  subsided  ; but  for  some  weeks  after,  whenever 
she  took  food,  they  returned  with  more  or  less  violence.  Some- 
times, in  consequence  of  eating,  the  animal  would  be  thrown  into 
such  agony,  that  she  would  leap  or  place  her  fore  feet  upon  the 
rack  from  which  she  fed,  and,  after  violently  straining  for  a con- 
siderable time,  vomit  every  thing  back  again.  She  would  then 
resume  her  natural  position,  as  though  nothing  was  the  matter. 

A cowleech  residing  somewhere  in  the  country  was  at  this  time 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  her,  but  all  the  medicine  he 
administered  was  a pint  of  castor  oil.  He  saw  the  case  was  a 
perplexing  one,  so  he  altogether  abandoned  it.  For  a time, 
however,  the  animal  appeared  to  have  recovered.  Her  food  was 
masticated  and  properly  swallowed,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks 
all  was  going  on  well,  when  a relapse  took  place,  and  most  of 
what  she  ate  was  again  vomited.  Such  was  the  account  l 
received  from  the  man  who  desired  my  attendance ; and  ac- 
cordingly 1 lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  make  an  examination, 
and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  disease  under  which  the  animal 
laboured. 

I found  her  pulse  beating  with  moderate  regularity,  but  feeble. 
She  was  in  very  fair  condition,  and  lively  in  appearance ; 
in  short,  after  the  most  rigid  examination,  I was  unable  to 
detect  the  least  constitutional  derangement,  save  the  existence  of 
a slight  degree  of  debility.  She  appeared  desirous  of  food,  and 
I requested  some  to  be  given,  in  order  that  1 might  perceive  its 
effects  upon  her,  and  whether  vomiting  would  be  produced.  A small 
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portion  of  hay  was  placed  before  her,  which  she  eagerly  seized, 
masticated,  and  swallowed.  I then  stood  watching  her  every 
motion  for  a considerable  time,  but  could  not  perceive  any  un- 
usual movement,  or  any  thing  like  a desire  to  vomit.  More  hay 
was  given,  which  was  also  swallowed,  but  I did  not  wait  long 
before  I saw  a mass  of  something  moving  very  gently  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  oesophagus.  This  continued  for  about  half  a 
minute,  when  she  protruded  the  point  of  her  nose,  relaxed  the  lower 
jaw,  and  a portion  of  the  hay  she  had  just  masticated  was 
vomited,  seemingly  with  the  greatest  ease.  These  movements 
were  continued  until  the  whole  had  returned,  after  which  the  cow 
appeared  as  desirous  as  ever  for  a fresh  supply. 

I was  much  puzzled,  as  every  one  may  be  certain  that  I should,  for 
I had  never  seen  vomiting  induced  in  the  cow  before.  I had  heard  of 
one  or  two  solitary  cases,  but  I doubted  their  truth.  Here,  how- 
ever, to  all  appearance,  was  positive  evidence;  and  the  next  step 
in  the  matter  was  to  know  the  cause.  After  weighing  the 
matter  in  my  mind,  I thought  perhaps  that  the  whole  pheno- 
menon, strange  as  it  was,  might  possibly  be  induced  by  the 
lodgment  of  some  foreign  substance,  or  by  the  growth  of  a 
tumour  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pharynx,  and  that  such  substances  giving  rise  to  irritation  in 
these  parts  vomiting  was  produced,  or  was  the  consequence  of  a 
kind  of  reflex  action.  It  is  well  known  that  irritation,  however 
slight,  in  these  parts  in  the  human  being,  will  produce  vomiting  ; 
and,  judging  from  the  similarity  of  the  parts  in  both,  I con- 
cluded that  if  the  effect  is  produced  by  such  a cause  in  the  one, 
possibly  it  may  in  the  other.  I accordingly  procured  a balling  iron, 
and  minutely  examined  the  structures,  but  found  every  thing  in 
a normal  condition.  I was  therefore  necessitated,  as  it  were,  to 
suppose  that  the  cause  lay  in  the  paunch  or  the  first  stomach — • 
that,  in  short,  a morbid  excitement  existed  within  this  organ, 
whatever  might  be  urged  with  respect  to  its  want  of  sensibility. 

Medicine  was  given  to  act  upon  the  bowels  in  the  first,  place, 
and,  afterwards,  to  produce  a sedative  effect ; and  upon  visiting  the 
beast  a second  time,  the  cowman  informed  me  that  the  vomiting  was 
less  frequent,  and  that  the  gruel  which  he  gave  her  was  retained 
altogether.  I considered  this  a sign  of  amendment,  but  it  proved 
of  very  short  duration  ; for  upon  visiting  her  a third  time,  I found 
her  worse  than  ever.  Gruel  and  every  thing  she  partook  of  was 
immediately  returned,  and  she  evidently  laboured  under  great 
depression  and  feverish  excitement. 

It  now,  for  the  first  time,  occurred  to  my  mind  that  a stricture 
must  exist  in  some  distant  part  of  the  oesophagus.  I lost  no  time, 
therefore,  in  procuring  one  of  Monro’s  flexible  probangs,  which 
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I passed  with  every  necessary  caution  down  the  oesophagus.  It 
proceeded  for  a considerable  distance  without  any  interruption, 
when  it  suddenly  stopped,  and  force  was  required  to  again  send 
it  onwards,  and  at  the  moment  it  proceeded  a quantity  of  thick 
and  very  fetid  pus  rushed  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pro- 
bang, which  satisfactorily  proved  that  my  conjectures  respecting 
the  existence  of  a stricture  were  well  founded.  In  a little  time 
the  instrument  was  withdrawn,  and  about  two  quarts  of  thick 
gruel  administered  to  the  cow,  which  did  not  return.  I visited 
my  patient  again  on  the  following  day,  and  found  her  worse.  The 
pulse  was  almost  imperceptible,  the  extremities  cold,  the  eyes  sunk 
in  their  orbits,  and  a discharge  of  thick  yellow  mucus  came  from 
their  inner  canthus.  The  abdomen  was  distended  with  gas,  pus  dis- 
charged from  the  vagina,  and  when  food  was  given  to  her  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was,  as  usual,  vomited  back.  I saw  that 
the  vital  energies  were  rapidly  on  the  decline — that  the  undigested 
substances  within  her,  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  proper 
energies,  were  beginning  to  decompose,  and  that,  unless  a speedy 
alteration  for  the  better  took  place,  the  termination  would  shortly 
prove  unfavourable.  Recourse  was  a second  time  had  to  the 
probang,  which  was  again  obstructed  in  the  same  part  as  on  the 
day  previous,  but  vomiting  was  never  afterwards  observed.  The 
cow,  however,  in  spite  of  every  effort  and  every  assistance, 
medical  or  otherwise,  continued  to  sink,  until  at  last  she  died  on 
the  6th  of  March. 

Examination  eight  hours  after  death . — I dissected  out  very 
carefully  the  whole  of  the  oesophagus  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  and  upon  cutting  it  open  and  exposing  its  internal  sur- 
face, I found  at  the  commencement  of  the  cesophagean  canal  the 
situation  of  the  stricture.  The  cuticular  membrane  of  the  canal 
at  this  part  was  gone  for  more  than  an  inch , which  of  course  ex- 
posed the  muscular  fibres  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  organ. 
For  five  or  six  inches  below  the  seat  of  injury , and  for  two  inches 
above  it,  the  whole  was  in  a state  of  gangrene. 

The  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  were  healthy  throughout ; 
the  paunch  contained  a moderate  quantity  of  food,  but  the  third 
and  fourth  stomachs  were  empty.  In  conclusion,  then,  I would 
remark  that  from  the  time  that  intervened  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  choking,  which  I mentioned  as  occurring  soon  after 
Christmas,  and  from  the  healthy  condition  of  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  organs,  that  if  measures  of  an  efficient  kind  had  been 
put  into  force  at  the  first,  when  the  constitutional  energies  were 
vigorous,  the  animal  would  undoubtedly  have  recovered.  The 
injury  in  the  first  instance  I cannot  suppose  was  either  very 
severe  or  very  extensive ; but  the  food  which  the  cow  constantly 
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received  being  of  a rough  or  coarse  nature,  would  necessarily 
keep  up  the  irritation  in  the  part,  where  probably  a sharp  piece 
of  turnip  fixed  itself  when  the  symptoms  of  choking  manifested 
themselves,  and  which  exhibited  such  extensive  disease  when 
exposed  after  death.  Cattle  always,  or  at  least  generally,  when  in 
health,  devour  their  food  very  greedily,  and  the  sharp  angles  of 
turnips  when  cut  into  slices  are  extremely  liable,  from  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  they  are  swallowed,  to  lacerate  or  otherwise  injure 
the  interior  of  the  oesophagus.  I would  therefore  recommend  every 
owner  of  cattle  (as  I invariably  do  when  called  to  a cow  choking 
from  eating  raw  turnips),  who  partly  feeds  his  milch  cows  upon 
turnips,  never  to  give  them  in  a raw  state,  unless  they  are  crushed, 
but  to  either  steam  or  boil  them — modes  of  preparation  which 
will  altogether  prevent  choking,  and  perhaps  be  the  means  also 
of  preventing  the  loss  of  many  a valuable  animal. 

[We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  communication  to  which 
Mr.  Haycock  alludes.] 


ON  THE  EPIZOOTIC  APHTHOUS  DISEASE  WHICH 
PREVAILED  AMONG  THE  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND 
SWINE  IN  LE  BESSIN,  IN  THE  YEARS  1840  AND 
1841. 

By  M.  Levigny,  V.S. , Camhes. 

[Continued  from  page  295.] 

In  addition  to  the  last  complication,  of  which  I have  spoken 
in  the  former  article,  there  is  another,  much  more  serious,  by 
reason  of  its  not  only  causing  the  loss  of  the  transversal  liga- 
ment, but  also  that  of  the  whole  of  the  integument  uniting  the 
hoofs,  as  well  as  a portion  of  that  of  the  pastern  and  of  the 
coronet,  as  much  before  as  behind  the  interdigital  cavity.  It 
comes  away  in  a single  piece,  leaving  a wound  much  larger  than 
in  the  first  case,  having  the  same  offensive  smell,  and  discharging 
a kind  of  putrid  matter,  although,  nevertheless,  the  feet  are  less 
swollen.  Like  the  other,  it  usually  shews  itself  more  particularly 
in  the  hind  feet ; but  it  may  equally  attack  the  fore  ones. 
Often  the  chasm  is  so  great,  that  it  extends  even  to  the  hoofs  ; 
and  then  the  foot  presents  one  large  hideous  wound.  The  inter- 
digital ligaments  having  sloughed  away  with  the  integument, 
leave  the  lateral  internal  ligaments  bare,  together  with  the  ten- 
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dinous  insertion  of  the  extensor  muscles,  as  well  as  all  the  adjacent 
parts  of  these  organs,  which  are  also  threatened  with  exfoliation 
and  total  loss,  either  from  the  same  cause,  or  by  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  or  some  irritating  substances. 

The  loss  of  the  insertion  of  the  internal  round  extensor  muscle 
of  the  foot  is  that  which  is  most  to  be  feared,  and  most  serious : 
it  is,  in  fact,  this  muscle  stretching  itself  over  the  first  and  second 
phalangian,  as  well  as  on  the  synovial  capsule  that  unites  them. 
In  this  case,  the  articulation  is  found  open,  the  synovia  escapes, 
the  cartilage  becomes  roughened,  the  other  ligaments  exfoliate, 
and  the  bones  generally  are  attacked  by  necrosis.  This  disease 
is  then  incurable,  uniess  it  should  be  only  one  foot  that  is 
attacked.  It  is  necessary  to  hasten  the  removal  of  this  evil.  If 
several  bones  are  attacked,  no  other  course  can  be  taken  than  to 
destroy  the  cow,  either  for  the  butcher  or  salting  tub.  In  order  to 
make  the  different  circumstances  that  accompany  this  disease  of 
the  feet  in  epizootics  understood,  I will  narrate  three  cases  that 
occurred  among  the  cattle  of  which  I had  the  care.  M.  Le 
Petit,  mayor  of  Deux-Juneaux,  had  twenty  cows,  seven  of  which, 
after  twenty  days’  previous  disease  of  the  feet,  fell,  and  were  not 
again  able  to  rise.  They  were  separated  from  the  others.  At 
the  end  of  a week,  four  of  them  had  very  much  improved, 
and  were  sent  back  to  the  herd.  The  three  others,  who  were  not 
cured,  had  appeared,  at  the  commencement  of  the  case,  although 
lying  down,  yet  not  so  ill  as  the  four  first.  Their  feet  were  less 
swollen.  Nevertheless  they  could  not,  or  would  not  get  up,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  beat  them,  or  to  have  them  worried  by  a 
dog,  in  order  to  make  them  rise.  When  standing  up,  their 
respiration  became  difficult,  and  they  were  almost  suffocated. 
They  could  not  walk  ten  steps  without  falling  down  again,  after 
which  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  make  them  rise  any 
more. 

On  examining  the  feet  of  these  three  cows,  in  two  of  the  first,  in 
three  of  the  second,  and  in  four  of  the  third  (in  the  parts  of  the 
feet  which  1 have  already  pointed  out)  a portion  of  the  diseased 
integument  sloughed  off  from  the  pastern.  A strong  eschar  was 
then  formed  by  the  skin  and  the  transversal  ligament,  which 
peeled  off  if  those  who  had  the  care  of  them  did  not  hasten  to 
take  it  off.  In  the  first  of  these  cows,  after  the  eschar  of  the 
wounds  of  the  two  hinder  feet  had  come  off,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  tendons,  as  well  as  the  ligaments,  separated.  This 
took  place  in  the  four  hoofs  at  the  same  time  ; so  that  when  they 
were  pressed,  the  articulation  of  the  first  phalangian,  together 
with  the  second,  became  open,  permitting  a great  quantity  of 
synovia  and  of  corrupted  blood,  to  escape,  containing  many 
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tendinous  or  bony  portions,  of  a blackish  colour,  and  exhaling 
a rotten  offensive  smell.  The  four  hoofs  of  the  hind  feet  were 
affected  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  front  feet,  although 
in  a less  degree.  This  cow,  which  for  several  days  could  not 
rise,  remained  without  shelter  in  the  field,  exposed  to  the  ardent 
sun.  I advised  its  master  to  kill  it  for  salting. 

In  the  second  cow,  the  fall  of  the  interdigital  integument,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  transversal  ligament,  only  happened  in  the 
two  hind  feet  and  one  of  the  front.  The  fourth  remained  per- 
fectly sound.  She  seemed  to  suffer  much  less  pain  than  the 
others,  and,  also,  from  time  to  time,  she  stood  up  to  feed,  and 
then,  perhaps,  she  suddenly  fell. 

The  round  internal  ligaments  of  the  extensor  muscles  gave 
way,  at  their  insertion,  in  six  of  the  diseased  hoofs,  leaving  open 
the  articulation  of  the  first  phalangian  with  the  second.  In  all 
of  them  there  was  a discharge  of  synovia. 

Although  this  cow  ate  all  the  grass  that  was  cut  for  it,  she 
visibly  lost  flesh,  and  her  master  despaired  of  her ; but  as  she 
was  too  poor  to  be  put  to  any  useful  purpose,  they  continued  to 
feed  and  look  after  her. 

At  the  end  of  ninety-two  days  the  three  internal  articulations 
of  the  hoofs  were  cicatrised.  The  three  external  ones  appeared 
also  to  promise  the  same  result,  forming  themselves  into  small 
purulent  reservoirs.  At  this  period  the  articulations  yielded  no 
more  synovia ; but  this  fluid  was  replaced  by  a white  matter, 
which  made  its  way  across  one  or  several  fistulse  that  seemed 
for  a moment  to  cicatrise.  The  old  reservoir,  however,  opened 
afresh,  or,  when  it  was  closed,  other  fistulse  appeared. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  untoward  circumstances,  the  two 
hind  feet,  at  length,  cicatrised,  and  there  remained  only  one 
fistula  on  the  fore  foot ; and  there  it  remains  to  the  present 
day.  This  cow  is  at  pasture  : she  feeds  well ; but  her  legs 
tremble  under  her  when  she  is  standing,  and  she  walks  on  her 
heels  with  difficulty. 

The  spina  ventosa  exists  in  all  the  phalanges,  according  as 
they  have  been  more  or  less  affected.  The  hoofs  extend  when 
the  animal  walks,  and  they  often  cross  and  strike  each  other. 

The  third  cow  was  brought  to  the  stable  and  put  on  a good 
litter.  The  eschars  of  the  four  feet,  formed  by  the  skin  and  the 
transversal  ligament,  were  taken  away  before  the  proper  time  of 
their  fall.  The  wounds  cicatrised  very  quickly,  without  any 
unnatural  appearance.  This  cow  ate  well  ,*  nevertheless  she 
grew  thin.  At  length  she  ceased  to  rise.  A yellowish  colour  was 
perceived  in  the  places  where  the  skin  was  thinnest  and  without 
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hair.  Jaundice  presently  appeared,  with  loss  of  appetite,  consti- 
pation, abortion,  and,  finally,  death. 

The  prognosis  which  is  connected  with  the  fall  of  these 
eschars  is  very  uncertain,  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of  the  parts 
which  are  found  consecutively  affected ; for,  besides  the  acci- 
dents of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  after  the  simple  cica- 
trisation had  taken  place  for  a greater  or  less  space  of  time, 
periostoses  and  exostoses  will  form,  even  of  the  bone  of  the 
cannon,  along  which  eschars  are  produced  by  the  tendinous 
parts. 

The  loss  of  the  integument,  as  well  as  that  of  the  transversal 
ligament,  give  place  again  to  the  deformity  of  the  bone  of  the 
hoofs.  Sometimes  this  horn  is  large,  puckered,  rugose,  and 
padded.  Its  separating  from  the  parts  beneath  forms  several 
incomplete  hoofs,  adapting  themselves  to  each  other,  and  which, 
when  they  break,  cause  the  animal  to  suffer  dreadfully.  At 
other  times  this  horn  is  thin,  slender,  always  rugose,  brittle,  and 
framed  in  some  irregular  way,  almost  like  a ram’s  horn.  The 
separation  of  the  sole  has  also  its  complications.  Strange  bodies 
may  interpose  between  it  and  the  living  parts,  and  form  puru- 
lent reservoirs,  almost  always  placed  towards  the  point  of  the 
hoof.  Very  often,  also,  gravel  is  found,  which  is  implanted  in  the 
fleshy  sole,  or  between  the  upper  and  under  portions  of  the  sole. 
In  these  cases  there  are  sometimes,  in  certain  feet,  three  or  four 
layers  of  horn,  one  on  the  other. 

The  diseases  of  the  feet,  which  compel  the  cows  to  remain 
long  lying  down,  lead  to  the  wearing  out  and  loss  of  the 
epidermis  ; and  as  that  often  happens  on  the  articulations,  parti- 
cularly on  the  coxo-femoral,  the  ligamentous  parts  separate,  and 
even  the  trochanter  dies  away.  The  articulation  then  opens,  and 
the  synovia  escapes ; purulent  reservoirs  form  round  the  bone  of 
the  femur,  and  the  bones  of  the  hip  and  of  the  tibia  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  white,  purulent,  and  infectious  matter. 

When  the  cow  drags  herself  on  her  knees,  which  frequently 
happens,  the  hair  of  this  part  falls  off.  The  integument  assumes 
the  form  of  a considerable  tumour,  and  inflammation  of  the 
articulation,  generally  connected  with  a purulent  deposit,  is 
observed.  The  inflammation  increases,  and  the  patient  sinks 
either  before  or  after  the  opening  of  the  articulation.  Loss  of 
appetite,  as  well  as  diarrhoea,  always  precede  this  sad  termi- 
nation. 

The  disease  may,  without  any  known  cause,  be  driven  back 
on  the  articulation,  and  this,  too  often,  is  followed  by  lesions, 
generally  mortal,  as  I have  just  described. 
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At  the  appearance  of  the  epizootic,  l had  under  my  care 
several  cows  affected  with  hemorrhagical  irritation  of  the  intes- 
tines, or  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  both  cases  they  remained 
almost  always  lying  down,  and  they  sunk  under  the  complaint. 
It  might  be  thought  (but  wrongly,  I imagine)  that  in  these  cases 
the  disease  might  have  been  diverted  from  its  usual  course,  and 
then,  instead  of  affecting  the  mouth  and  feet,  these  organs  might 
have  been  spared.  The  contrary  has  generally  taken  place. 
The  cows  that  were  attacked  most  violently  by  the  epizootic  are 
those  who  have  oftenest  experienced  these  kinds  of  irritation,  or 
who  have  afterwards  died  from  old  chronic  disease.  Perhaps, 
without  the  co-operation  of  these  last  affections,  the  cows  would 
have  experienced  these  kinds  of  irritation ; but  on  this  I will 
not  permit  myself  to  hazard  a conjecture;  yet  during  this  year  I 
have  seen  more  internal  diseases  than  in  the  preceding,  one, 
except  those  that  have  been  brought  on  by  suffering  in  the  feet 
and  articulations. 

Some  persons  have  spoken  of  diseases  of  the  third  stomach,  or 
manyplus,  which  they  regard  as  a complication  of  the  epizootic. 
I have  attended  a great  number  of  these  animals,  who  were  found 
under  different  influences,  as  well  as  in  different  states  of  con- 
dition. Not  a single  affection  of  the  manyplus  has  presented 
itself,  and  therefore  I may  be  permitted  to  doubt  this  complica- 
tion until  unanswerable  observations  have  fixed  my  opinion. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  the  treatment. 

There  are  a great  number  of  cows  in  Bessin.  They  constitute 
the  riches  of  the  country,  and  furnish  the  butter  of  Isigny. 
Several  farms  contain  nearly  or  quite  a hundred  and  fifty  cows. 
They  are  pastured  all  the  year  in  the  open  fields,  where  in  the 
winter  they  are  supplied  with  hay.  They  are  almost  in  a state 
of  nature,  and  many  of  them  have  never  been  attacked  by  this 
disease.  This  will  astonish  no  one,  when  it  is  known  that  in 
farms  of  a hundred  cows  there  are  only  stabling  in  which  twenty 
can  be  accommodated ; and,  except  when  they  are  fed,  very 
little  care  is  taken  about  them.  It  will  easily  be  conceived 
that,  when  the  effects  of  the  epizootic  were  beginning  to  be  felt 
at  the  time  of  the  harvest,  it  was  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impos- 
sible, for  the  farmers  to  gargle  the  mouth  several  times  in  the  day, 
and  to  dress  the  feet  of  their  diseased  cattle,  as  well  as  to  make 
repeated  use  of  fumigations,  fomentations,  friction,  and  many  of 
the  means  recommended  by  various  authors  who  have  written  on 
aphthous  disease. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  the  farmers  did  not 
make  use  of  any  of  these  means  ; and,  as  I have  already  said,  the 
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cattle  were  left  almost  to  themselves.  The  farmers  brought  them 
hay  ; they  mowed  the  tallest  grass  for  them,  and  then  left  nature 
to  act  for  herself.  There  were  only  a small  number  of  farmers 
who,  at  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  called  in  the  veterinary 
surgeon  or  cow-doctor,  for  it  was  the  common  belief  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do,  and  that  nature  alone  would  cure  the  cows. 
Those  who  did  most  only  claimed  the  help  of  the  profession  when 
the  disease  was  highly  complicated,  or  the  patient  had  become 
incurable. 

It  was  also  impossible  during  the  spring,  and  especially  the 
summer,  to  procure  the  quantity  of  roots  and  farinaceous  food. 
At  this  period  of  the  year  there  is  but  little  herbage  in  this 
country,  and  there  remains  in  it  scarcely  any  grain.  The  farmers 
are  compelled  to  confine  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  grass, 
to  clover,  and  to  hay.  In  cases  of  illness,  the  farmers  force  these 
into  the  mouths  of  the  cows  that  are  unable  to  stand.  Some- 
times they  force  them  with  gruel,  and  they  generally  manage 
very  well. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  was  during  the  deep  snows  of  the 
winter  of  1841  that  the  disease  attacked  M.  Laurent’s  cattle, 
leaving  no  other  exception  than  his  fat  hogs.  A part  of  his 
cows  were  on  a herbage  pasture,  on  the  border  of  the  sea  ; others 
were  more  than  two  hundred  yards  distant ; but  all  exposed  to 
the  intense  cold  of  that  season  night  and  day. 

By  my  advice,  M.  Laurent  gave  a mixture  of  cooked  pota- 
toes and  the  refuse  of  the  cyder-mill,  apples  being  very  abundant 
this  year,  and,  consequently,  of  very  little  value.  They  were 
given  to  the  least  valuable  cows  until  the  animals  were  satiated 
with  them.  This  was  afterwards  replaced  by  meal,  especially 
for  those  that  were  of  considerable  value.  Two  persons  had  the 
care  of  this  proceeding,  which  was  not  a very  laborious  one,  at 
first ; but  if  the  cows  refused  this  food  a first  and  a second  time, 
on  the  third  day  they  were  forced  with  a certain  quantity  of  the 
provender. 

This  was  the  only  trouble  that  was  bestowed  upon  them.  It 
succeeded  so  well,  that  out  of  four  hundred  pounds  of  butter, 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  yield  every  week  while  they  were 
in  good  health,  M.  Laurent  did  not  lose  a quarter  of  a hundred, 
even  including  the  sick  cattle.  This  diminution,  however,  must 
not  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  disease,  for  it  partly  proceeded 
from  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  partly  from  the  great  quan- 
tity of  snow  which  fell. 

The  cows  that  were  deprived  of  fresh  grass  could  not  eat,  by 
reason  of  the  disease  in  the  mouth  ; and  those  who  suffered  in  their 
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feet  experienced  shivering  fits,  and  then  a trembling  in  the  hind 
legs,  as  well  as  behind  the  shoulders.  With  this  exception,  the 
functions  of  the  animal  were  in  their  normal  state. 

Before  I was  called  to  attend  upon  the  cows,  they  had  been 
bled  and  their  diet  had  been  changed.  I blamed  the  farmers  for 
this,  for  the  animals  ought  not  to  have  been  reduced  in  strength, 
and  I made  them  cease  this  mode  of  treatment.  I also  earnestly 
advised  that  the  cattle  should  be  fed  as  highly  as  possible. 

I have  just  described  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  new 
regime,  and  admirable  it  was.  The  re-establishment  of  health  to 
more  than  eighty  horned  beasts  was  very  quickly  effected,  al- 
though several  of  them  had  diseases  of  the  feet  and  udder.  The 
snow  melted  ; they  were  put  again  on  good  grass ; and  they 
returned  to  their  usual  state  of  health. 

I selected  for  my  example  the  diseases  of  this  herd,  for  the 
cows  would  only  take  what  was  put  into  their  mouths ; they 
remained  constantly  exposed  to  an  intense  degree  of  cold ; and  I was 
also  enabled  to  prove  two  important  things, — first,  that  bleeding, 
as  well  as  restricted  diet,  while  they  greatly  diminish  the  milk, 
do  not  advance  the  cure  ; and  secondly,  that  free  air,  whatever  be 
the  temperature,  does  not  aggravate  the  disease, — on  the  contrary, 
M.  Laurent  had,  by  way  of  precaution,  put  the  cows  that  were 
the  most  advanced  in  pregnancy  into  the  stable.  These  were  the 
beasts  who  gave  the  least  milk.  They  seemed  to  suffer  from  the 
change  : so  true  it  is  that  a state  of  nature  and  of  liberty  is 
necessary  and  advantageous  to  animals.  The  cows  that  have 
suffered  most  from  the  epizootic  were  those  who  were  attacked 
by  it  during  the  hot  weather.  They  solicitously  avoided  the  heat 
of  the  sun : the  shade  was  indispensable  to  them,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  flies  that  sting  so  dreadfully,  and  especially  attack 
those  who  have  diseases  of  the  feet.  They  introduce  themselves 
into  the  wound,  and  there  deposit  their  eggs,  which  are  not  long 
in  being  hatched. 

From  all  this  it  must  be  concluded  that  a considerable  degree 
of  cold,  far  from  increasing  the  disease,  seems  rather  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  a happy  termination  of  it;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
great  heat  impedes  the  cure.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  preserve  the 
secretion  of  milk,— the  most  important  object  with  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  farmer,  and  which  the  slightest  cause  often  dimi- 
nishes,— there  must  be  neither  excess  of  heat,  diet,  nor  bleeding. 

When  I was  called  in,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease, 
to  attend  on  either  the  milch  cows  or  the  cows  that  were  in 
pasture,  my  first  prescription  was  to  feed  them  well,  and  to  avoid 
a too  damp  pasture-ground,  on  account  of  the  diseases  of  their 
feet. 
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When  the  pustules  of  the  mouth  had  broken,  I was  accustomed 
to  cleanse  and  dry  them  with  some  soft  linen,  and  then  to  apply 
a lotion — a mixture  of  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in 
twenty  parts  of  water — by  means  of  a brush  of  soft  hair.  I have 
employed  also,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  per-nitrate  of  iron,  but 
not  so  often,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  cows  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  managing  them  ; nevertheless,  this  application,  where 
used,  has  seemed  to  relieve  them,  and  facilitate  the  process  of 
mastication. 

If  the  place  where  these  pustules  appear  is  touched  by  the 
finger  before  the  cauterisation,  the  animals  suffer  much,  but 
after  this  operation  they  appear  to  have  no  farther  painful 
feeling.  Thus,  when  the  brush  was  passed  over  these  wounds 
for  the  first  time,  the  cows,  from  intensity  of  pain,  bellowed. 
The  second  application  gave  little  or  no  pain. 

This  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  and  the  application  of  these 
means  to  the  most  diseased  cows  has  restored  to  them  the 
desire  and  power  of  eating  two  or  three  days  sooner  than  to 
others  suffering  much  less,  but  on  whom  cauterisation  had  not 
been  practised. 

Other  caustics,  which  only  demand  a single  application,  may 
be  used  with  advantage  ; and  it  is  of  importance  that  the  milch 
cow  should  begin  to  feed  as  soon  as  possible,  because  two  days 
only  of  abstinence  diminish  the  milk  for  a greater  or  less  period 
of  time. 

When  the  mouth  was  one  continued  wound,  and  the  pustules 
covered  the  whole  mucous  membrane,  I had  the  hair  of  the  pencil 
replaced  by  some  linen  dipped  in  per-nitrate  of  iron.  I had  the  per- 
nitrate  ground,  and  I added  some  garglings  of  oxymel,  repeated 
several  times  in  the  day.  By  following  this  treatment,  a cow 
belonging  to  M.  Lepaysan,  of  Caenchy,  was  able  to  eat  grass  at 
the  end  of  three  days.  Nevertheless  its  mouth  and  its  tongue 
had  peeled  through  their  whole  extent,  and  exhaled  the  most 
fetid  smell.  I was  surprised  at  the  quickness  of  this  cure. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  of  the  feet,  I cut  away 
all  the  dead  and  horny  parts  until  they  bled  : I then  cleaned 
and  dried  the  wounds,  and  cauterised  them,  either  with  nitrate 
of  silver  or  per-nitrate  of  iron.  If,  in  the  beginning  or  in 
the  course  of  the  disease,  considerable  eschars,  such  as  those 
of  the  interdigital  integument  and  of  the  transversal  ligament, 
seemed  disposed  to  detach  themselves,  the  cows  should  be 
housed  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  action  of  the  sun  and  of  insects.  A 
quantity  of  good  litter  should  be  strewed  for  them  and  wholesome 
and  substantial  food  given,  in  order  to  get  them  into  a state  to 
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support  a treatment  that  may  be  long,  but  necessary.  But  if 
cows  remain  a long  time,  and  are  badly  fed  after  the  cure  of  the 
feet,  they  may  sink  into  such  a state  of  marasmus  as  never  to 
rise  again.  Care  and  medicine  are  then  useless,  and  the  cows 
rapidly  sink. 

As  soon  as  the  eschar  falls  I dress  it  with  the  simple  digestive 
ointment,  slightly  camphorated.  This  I cover  with  thin  tow,  on 
which  is  placed  a bag  filled  with  cold  bran  and  water,  care  being 
taken  that  the  bran  is  not  mouldy. 

When  the  wound  is  favourable,  I replace  the  dressing  with  the 
simple  cerate  of  lead.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  enlarges  and 
becomes  ulcerous,  I form  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  pulverised 
charcoal  and  one  of  red  quinine  in  powder,  with  which  I 
sprinkle  the  wound,  and,  instead  of  bran,  I substitute  powder  of 
gentian. 

If  a kind  of  proud  flesh  rises  and  spreads,  dressing  of 
egyptiacum  should  be  employed,  and,  if  it  assumes  the  form  of 
grapes,  I touch  it  with  chloride  of  antimony. 

The  sloughing  of  the  sound  internal  extensor  ligament  always 
draws  after  it  a portion  of  the  bone  on  which  it  is  inserted,  as 
well  as  of  the  synovial  capsule  of  the  articulation  of  the  first 
with  the  second  phalangien.  In  this  case  I close  the  opening 
with  lint  or  tow,  covered  with  camphorated  digestive  ointment. 

I will  not  repeat  what  I have  written  respecting  the  sloughing 
of  the  other  tendons,  and  their  results. 

If  some  portions  of  the  bone  are  affected  with  necrosis,  which 
is  announced  by  fistulous  ulcers,  the  borders  of  which  project, 
and  sometimes  become  reversed,  I dilate  the  opening ; and  then, 
after  having  taken  suitable  care,  I have  the  feet  cleaned  and 
examined,  and,  if  there  is  much  enlargement,  I have  recourse 
to  bleeding,  as  much  as  prudence  will  permit,  both  on  the 
tumefied  parts  around  the  pastern,  and  on  the  network  of  the 
plantar  veins.  It  is  here  that  we  inflict  the  greatest  number  of 
incisions  with  the  fleam,  for  the  blood  loiters  here  in  a peculiar 
manner,  and  decomposes  the  neighbouring  parts  and  forms  collec- 
tions of  pus.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  that  the  fleam  should 
not  penetrate  too  deeply  near  the  ligaments  of  the  feet,  nor 
wound  or  touch  the  synovial  capsules,  nor  the  bone  of  the 
pastern,  for  this,  instead  of  diminishing  the  inflammation,  will 
sensibly  augment  it. 

After  having  dilated  the  wound,  I have  the  foot  put  into  luke- 
warm water,  in  order  to  encourage  the  bleeding.  Six  or  seven 
pounds  of  blood  can  be  subtracted  by  this  means,  in  certain 
cases.  When  the  skin  is  thickened,  and  the  vessels  are  enlarged 
and  filled  with  black  and  stagnant  blood,  one  blow  with  the 
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fleam  will  make  the  blood  flow  as  rapidly  as  from  a large  vein. 
An  ox  belonging  to  M.  Le  Herisson,  of  Saouet,  offers  an  example 
of  this.  A single  blow  with  the  fleam,  given  on  the  cannon, 
produced  a stream  of  blood,  in  consequence  of  which  the  animal 
fainted  and  fell.  This  bleeding  arrested  an  affection  of  the 
lungs  that  had,  for  a long  time,  been  rapidly  increasing. 

After  having  had  the  feet  bled  and  bathed  I wrap  them  in 
emollient  herbs,  moistened  with  a watery  infusion,  several  times 
a-day,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  I hasten  to  detach  the 
eschars.  If  the  feet  again  became  gorged  with  blood,  I recom- 
mend another  application  of  the  fleam,  and  so  on,  until  its  entire 
disgorgement.  After  having  detached  the  eschars,  I cauterised 
the  opening. 

When  spina  ventosa  is  developed,  and  the  cow  begins  to 
walk  again,  I well  rub  in  the  populeum  ointment*  on  the  integu- 
ment. I endeavour  to  bring  back  the  hoof  to  its  primitive  state, 
by  paring  and  well  rubbing  it  with  the  foot  ointment.  If  the 
animal  walks  on  his  heels,  I place  strong  calkins  on  its  feet.  If 
it  drags  itself  on  its  knees,  I thickly  pad  a strong  piece  of  linen 
and  attach  it  to  this  part,  for  the  double  purpose  of  avoiding 
friction  and  preserving  it  from  moisture,  the  consequence  of 
which  in  such  case  is  much  to  be  feared. 

When  there  are  pustules  on  the  teats,  bleeding  must  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  cows  are  milked, 
the  udder  should  be  washed  with  a vegeto-mineral  lotionf,  and 
dried  with  old  linen.  Upon  this  should  be  put  alight  layer  of  lead 
ointment  with  a small  portion  of  some  opiate.  If  a tumour 
appears  at  the  extremity  of  a teat,  a little  bees’  wax  should  be 
applied,  and,  most  especially,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
never  to  leave  any  milk  in  the  gland. 

If  one  or  several  teats  are  inflamed,  the  cow  must  be  put  into 
the  stable,  and  emollient  lotions  and  vapour  baths  applied. 
In  general,  these  inflammations  of  the  mammae  are  treated  like 
those  brought  on  by  other  causes.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
different  accidents  that  are  complicated  with  this  epizootic. 

I will  not  conclude  that  which  concerns  cows,  without  refuting 
an  error  very  generally  diffused.  It  is  said  that  the  milk  of  the 
cow  during  the  disease,  and  even  for  a long  time  after,  is  bad 
and  unwholesome.  It  is  not  so.  Before  the  attack  of  the  epi- 
zootic, a pustular  disease,  almost  similar,  was  prevalent  in  Bessin. 
According  to  several  veterinary  surgeons,  it  attacked  men  and 


* This  ointment  is  compounded  of  the  black  poplar  buds,  poppy  leaves, 
and  lard. 

t The  vegeto-mineral  lotion  is  another  term  for  diluted  subacetate  of  lead. 
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animals.  The  cows’  milk  remained  the  same.  In  the  epizootic,  far 
from  losing  any  portion  of  its  good  quality,  the  milk  was  of  a more 
buttery  character  ; and,  all  other  things  being  alike,  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  was  produced  after  the  disease,  and  better  than 
before.  This  was  more  than  the  farmers  could  have  possibly 
expected*. 

Although  pigs  were  principally  attacked  in  the  feet  alone,  the 
disease,  nevertheless,  did  considerable  harm,  especially  to  dealers. 
It  was  much  more  serious  when  these  animals  had  travelled  a 
long  way.  The  speedy  loss  of  the  hoof  was  always  the  conse- 
quence of  this.  The  first  thing  that  was  perceived  was  the 
separation  of  the  horn,  and  its  immediate  loss. 

The  distance  which  these  animals  travelled,  without  doubt, 
increased  the  evil,  but  was  not  the  original  cause  of  it ; for  in  the 
farms  of  Bessin  the  hogs  that  had  not  travelled  at  all  equally  felt 
the  effects  of  the  epizootic.  The  greater  part  of  them  lost  their 
hoofs,  but  at  a considerable  period  after  the  attack  of  the  disease. 
These  animals  seemed  to  suffer  such  extreme  pain  in  the  feet 
that  they  were  not  able  to  stand.  They  dragged  themselves  on 
their  knees.  The  sows  which  gave  suck  more  especially  suffered. 
Many  of  them  died  under  the  complaint,  as  well  as  their  young 
ones,  who  were  often  suddenly  carried  off.  The  younger  they 
were,  the  greater  was  the  mortality  that  prevailed. 

The  epizootic  attacked  sheep  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the 
same  places  as  the  cows.  In  them  it  was  an  affection  of  the 
mouth,  or  the  teats,  as  well  as  the  feet.  I have  only  had  occasion 
to  observe  it  in  M.  Taillepied’s  flock,  and  some  sheep  belonging  to 
M.  de  Gouis,  of  Isigny,  that  I have  attended.  These  last, 
which,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  attack,  were  grazing  on  the 
same  pasture-ground  with  the  infected  cows,  did  not  then  expe- 
rience any  of  the  effects  of  the  disease.  They  were  not  attacked 
by  it  until  more  than  two  months  had  passed  after  their  separa- 
tion from  the  cattle.  I dressed  both  flocks  with  per-nitrate  of 
iron.  No  difference  was  made  between  the  lambs  and  the  sheep, 
and  in  both  the  disease  quickly  passed  away. 

I will  terminate  this  report  by  proposing  a question,  on  which 
it  will  be  important  that  there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding,  and 
to  which  I believe  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid.  The 
aphthous  epizootic — does  it  return  a second  or  perhaps  a third 
time,  and  attack  the  cows  that  have  before  suffered  from  it  ? 

If  it  be  so,  we  could  seldom  boast  of  having  effectually  cured 
our  cattle.  There  would  always  remain  some  uncertainty  and 
uneasiness.  At  present  I have  never  seen  a return  of  the  disease. 
Several  farmers  assert  that  they  have  witnessed  it  more  than 

* This  was  not  always  or  usually  the  case  in  Great  Britain. — En. 

VOL.  XVI.  Y y 
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once;  and  M.  le  Chevalier,  at  Osmanville,  asserts  that  one  of 
his  had  been  attacked  a second  time,  but  very  slightly.  Never- 
theless, neither  the  one  nor  the  other  called  in  a professional 
man,  although  the  case,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  well  worthy  of 
being  examined  and  recorded. 

These  gentlemen  are  perpetually  changing  their  cattle.  In 
1840,  the  epizootic  had  begun  to  attack  them  ; in  1841,  it  began 
again  to  rage,  but  among  their  new  cows,  that  had  been  put 
with  the  old  ones.  Have  they  mistaken  one  of  the  new  ones  for 
an  old  one  ? They  pretend  that  they  have  not.  Or  might  they 
not  take  for  a second  disease  that  affection  which  remained  after 
the  first  had  been  badly  cured  ? 

MM.  Poissy  and  Lebourgeois,  already  referred  to,  are  also 
continually  changing  their  cows  ; but  they  have  not  mentioned  a 
single  case  of  a second  attack.  They  have,  however,  recorded 
that  all  their  cows  which  were  not  ill  in  1840  were  so  in  1841,  with 
the  exception  of  one  of  M.  Poissy’s,  that  has  been  twice  spared. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dealers  in  calves  and  heifers  affirm 
that  they  have  had  several  who  have  been  attacked  by  this 
disease  two  and  even  three  times. 

Some  of  these  cases,  however,  have  not  been  stated  with  much 
accuracy,  or  positively  ; and,  besides  this,  the  length  of  time  that 
has  passed  since  the  commencement  of  this  disease  is  much  too 
short  to  enable  us  to  give  a positive  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Time  alone  can  resolve  the  question. 


The  Character  and  Progress  of  the  Disease 
in  Switzerland. 

An  interesting  communication  from  M.  De  la  Harpe,  M.D., 
of  Lausanne,  enables  us  to  trace  this  disease,  and  to  mark  its 
character  and  treatment  in  Switzerland. 

M.  De  la  Harpe  is  supposed  to  be  speaking : — 

In  the  month  of  February  1840,  the  disease  shewed  itself  in  the 
village  of  Villars  le  Comte,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moudon. 
Previous  to  that  time  it  had  not  been  recognised,  nor  had  the 
authorities  been  apprised  of  its  existence,  partly  because  the 
animals  were  attacked  one  after  another  and  not  simultaneously, 
and  partly  because  it  did  not  make  a decided  appearance  until 
several  weeks  after  the  animal  had  become  infected.  During 
February  many  cows  fell  victims  to  this  malady,  and  the  flayer, 
or  skinner,  found  in  them  all  traces  of  inflammation  of  the  chest. 
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A cow  that  was  sold  to  a person  in  Denezy,  a neighbouring 
village,  carried  the  disease  thither  and  died.  From  that  time  the 
disease  has  prevailed  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  moment, 
creeping  slowly  but  fatally  from  one  beast  to  another,  and  from 
one  stable  to  another.  The  last-named  place  lost  so  great  a 
number  of  cattle,  that  all  the  proprietors  of  stock  have  resolved 
to  slaughter  every  animal  that  exhibited  the  slightest  symptom 
of  disease,  as  the  only  means  of  putting  a stop  to  the  ravages  of 
this  insidious  foe. 

The  village  of  Villars  le  Comte  was  more  fortunate,  the  disease 
disappearing  of  its  own  accord  in  the  month  of  May.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  probably  may  be,  that  the  peasants  in  this 
poor  place  rarely  had  more  than  one  cow  each,  and  this  they 
got  rid  of  as  soon  as  they  observed  any  suspicious  appearance 
about  her. 

A cow  from  Denezy  was,  in  the  month  of  May,  taken  to  the 
market  at  Romond,  and  there  sold  to  a native  of  Freiburg,  who 
sent  her  to  the  Alps  for  the  summer.  She  was  turned  out  on 
an  elevated  mountain  meadow  in  June,  where  she  became  ill  and 
died.  This  excited  no  suspicion  until  July,  when  another  cow 
belonging  to  the  same  person,  who  possessed  about  eighty  head 
of  cattle,  also  sickened  and  died.  After  this,  the  cases  of  disease 
and  death  became  so  numerous,  that  information  was  given  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

The  first  veterinary  surgeon  who  was  called  in  did  not  recog- 
nise the  disease.  Others,  however,  who  had  seen  it  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  pronounced  it  to  be  infectious,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  whole  of  the  herd  should  be  slaughtered. 
Fortunately,  the  mountain  was  in  some  degree  isolated,  and 
therefore  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  malady  was  as  yet 
confined  to  the  limits  of  this  person’s  property. 

In  September  all  the  animals  were  slaughtered,  excepting  two, 
one  of  which  had  been  taken  to  a neighbouring  mountain  in 
July,  and  the  other  was  conducted  back  to  the  meadow  a few 
days  before  the  slaughter.  The  former  soon  became  ill  and  died, 
but  not  before  he  had  infected  a considerable  number  of  the  forty 
beasts  with  which  he  had  been  placed,  and  which  herd  it  soon 
became  necessary  to  think  of  destroying.  Eventually,  through 
this  one  animal,  120  head  of  cattle  died  or  were  destroyed. 
On  post-mortem  examination,  many  of  them  were  found  to  be 
sadly  diseased,  which,  while  alive,  had  appeared  to  be  in  perfect 
health.  The  second  beast  that  had  been  spared  was  now  sought 
for,  and  found  in  a stable  among  six  other  cows. 

The  College  of  Health  at  Freiburg  resolved  to  test  the  infec- 
tiousness or  non-infectiousness  of  this  disease.  A man,  there- 
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fore,  was  appointed  to  tend  on  this  animal  only,  and  was  to 
approach  none  of  the  others.  After  the  lapse  of  a few  weeks 
the  cow  next  to  the  suspected  beast  became  ill,  and  eventu- 
ally died  of  inflammation  of  the  chest  and  lungs.  Orders 
were  immediately  given  to  slaughter  all  the  other  cows  which 
were  in  the  stable,  and  it  was  found  that  the  one  that  had  flrst 
been  taken  ill  was  exceedingly  infected,  its  next  neighbour  not 
so  much,  and  the  two  that  had  been  farthest  off  were  quite 
healthy. 

One  of  the  diseased  cows  was  six  months  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, and  the  lungs  of  the  foetus  had  already  begun  to  be 
diseased.  From  this  period  the  canton  of  Freiburg  began  to  be 
regarded  as  free  from  contagion,  and  all  quarantine  regulations 
were  removed. 

In  October,  a cow  was  found  labouring  under  this  disease  in 
Bulle,  a place  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  infected  mountain. 
The  authorities,  having  been  informed  of  this,  had  three  other 
cows  belonging  to  the  same  stable  slaughtered,  two  of  which 
were  already  infected.  The  first  of  these  four  animals  had  been 
shut  up  in  a stall  next  to  that  in  which  the  beforementioned 
second  of  the  two  beasts  passed  one  night  on  its  way  from  the 
mountain;  but  the  two  had  never  come  into  immediate  contact 
with  each  other. 

In  the  canton  of  Waadt  the  disease  seemed  to  have  confined 
itself  to  Denezy,  if  we  except  the  case  of  a young  heifer  that 
had  been  bought,  and,  as  it  seemed  wasting  away,  was  slaugh- 
tered. It  was  found  to  have  inflammation  of  the  chest;  but  the 
disease  had  appeared  under  so  chronic  a form  that  the  veterinary 
surgeon  did  not  believe  it  to  be  the  contagious  malady. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — My  observations  coincide  with 
those  of  the  Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  Pratique,  October 
and  November  1840  ; with  the  exception  of  some  slight  differ- 
ence in  our  estimation  of  the  symptoms.  The  appearances  which 
I have  observed  in  different  lungs  agree  precisely  with  the  obser- 
vations there  recorded.  When  first  I wrote,  I was  uncertain  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  inflammation,  but  now  I am  of  opinion — 

3.  That  the  disease  is  a more  or  less  acute  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  diaphragm,  the  pleura,  and  the  prolongations  by 
which  they  are  united  to  the  lobes  of  the  lungs.  This  inflam- 
mation appears,  however,  soon  to  pass  away  from  the  pleura,  and 
even  from  every  part  connected  with  it,  and  it  is  that  circum- 
stance which  has  caused  many  French  veterinary  surgeons  to  be 
of  opinion  that  it  occasionally  has  its  seat  solely  in  the  lungs, 
and  that  the  pleura  is  not  at  all  affected. 

2.  That  the  inflammation  is  not  communicated  from  the  pleura 
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to  the  parietes  of  the  lungs,  but  to  the  vessels  which  run  between 
the  prolongations  of  them,  and  which  are  thus  obstructed,  partly  by 
the  coagulation  of  so  much  blood  in  the  veins  and  arteries,  and 
partly  by  the  accumulation  of  phlegm  in  branches  of  the  trachea. 

3.  That  the  hepatization  and  hardening  of  the  texture  of  the 
lungs  is  a consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  the  small  vessels  of 
that  organ,  and  hence  arises  that  extraordinary  thickening  of  the 
parenchyma. 

4.  That  in  the  larger  vessels  wherein  I have  observed  the 
process  of  obstruction,  a small  polypous  or  fibrinous  concretion 
will  be  found,  wherever  the  inflammation  has  been  more  than 
usually  intense.  This  concretion  becomes  the  focus  around  which 
the  coagulation  extends  itself  on  every  side.  Each  point  of 
adhesion  has  always  a centre  of  white  fibrous  matter.  The*  free 
coagulation  is  black.  The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  lungs  become 
obstructed  in  a similar  manner. 

5.  A similar  process  of  coagulation  takes  place  in  the  bronchii. 
A white  jelly-like  coagulation  is  first  of  all  formed  in  them, 
which  afterwards  gradually  hardens  into  lumps.  These  approach 
each  other  by  degrees — become  still  harder — acquire  a reddish 
hue  from  the  admixture  of  a little  exuded  blood — obstruct  the 
bronchi — attach  themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  bronchi,  and  end 
by  becoming  incorporated  with  them.  I am  perfectly  convinced 
that  this  is  no  plastic  exudation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  for 
the  freshly  coagulated  matter  floats  about  in  the  bronchi  in  cylin- 
drical forms,  almost  resembling  dew-worms. 

As  I have  before  said,  it  was  on  the  8th  of  October,  1840,  that 
the  existence  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  was  first  observed 
in  the  village  of  Denezy.  From  that  time  the  strictest  regula- 
tions were  adopted,  in  order  to  prevent  all  communication 
between  the  infected  animals  and  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  surrounding  districts.  About  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  these  regulations  three  cows  were  killed  in  one 
stable,  all  of  which  were  found  to  have  been  infected.  A few 
days  afterwards  the  disease  was  observed  to  be  breaking  out  in 
another  stable.  Orders  were  given  that  all  the  beasts  in  it 
should  be  slaughtered,  and  this  was  done  on  the  22d  of  October. 
Eight  animals  were  destroyed,  and  on  post-mortem  examination 
all  proved  to  be  infected.  On  the  same  day,  a cow  in  a third 
stable  was  observed  to  be  ill : it  was  destroyed  on  the  19th  of 
November,  and  found  to  be  affected  by  the  disease;  two  other 
beasts  in  the  same  stable  were  also  destroyed,  and  found  to  be 
infected.  Each  stable  was  thoroughly  cleansed,  fumigated,  and 
purified,  after  the  animals  had  been  destroyed,  and  no  others 
were  placed  in  it  until  the  disease  subsided. 
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On  the  10th  of  December  a heifer,  in  a neighbouring  village, 
that,  three  months  before,  had  been  pastured  among  some  cows 
at  Denezy,  was  taken  ill,  and,  on  being  destroyed,  was  found  to 
be  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  In  this  animal  the  disease 
had  assumed  quite  a chronic  form.  The  lungs  were  of  a whitish 
red  colour,  and  the  cellular  spaces  between  them  were  filled  with 
a clear  citron-coloured  serum.  The  bronchi  were  obstructed  by 
white  and  red  coagulations  of  blood.  The  vessels  contained  very 
small  pale-coloured  clots  of  blood.  The  stable  in  which  this 
animal  was,  was  immediately  shut  up,  and  still  remains  so.  The 
contagion  spread  no  farther  there. 

On  the  11th  of  December  a cow,  in  a fifth  stall,  was  taken  ill, 
.and  shewed  every  symptom  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 
On  the  22d  and  23d  of  December  six  beasts  were  destroyed  in 
another  stable;  and,  lastly,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1841,  ano- 
ther beast,  in  a seventh  stable,  was  slaughtered,  which  proved  to 
be  diseased.  A general  slaughter  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  village 
was  now  ordered,  for  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  its  extension,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  and  strictness 
in  following  up  the  police  regulations,  proved,  too  clearly,  the 
necessity  of  this  severe  measure.  The  slaughter  was  not,  how- 
ever, proceeded  in  with  such  haste  as  not  to  allow  the  cattle- 
owners  time  to  derive  some  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  meat  of 
those  animals  that  were  sound.  The  diseased  ones  were  all 
buried.  The  skins  were  sent  to  the  tan-pit  after  having  been 
well  prepared  with  lime. 

Of  the  seventy-six  beasts  which,  at  the  time  of  the  slaughter, 
belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  fifty-one  were  sound 
and  twenty-five  were  slightly  diseased.  Two  calves  had  died  a 
few  days  previously,  but  not  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  cattle- 
owners  received  a compensation  of  three-quarters  of  the  value  of 
a sound  animal,  and  half  the  value  of  a diseased  one.  The 
stables  were,  after  this,  without  exception,  subjected  to  a 
thorough  purification  and  fumigation.  The  plaster  was  all  pulled 
down,  the  old  wood  burnt,  and  the  new  washed  with  the  chloride 
of  lime ; the  litter  taken  away,  every  thing  approaching  to 
putrefaction  carefully  removed,  and  the  walls  washed  with  a 
fire  engine. 

Beside  the  anatomical  alterations  which  I have  already 
described,  and  that  were  more  or  less  apparent  in  every 
slaughtered  beast,  the  veterinary  surgeon  who  resided  at  Denezy 
remarked  the  following  morbid  appearance  : — In  many  cases 
the  chronic  pneumonia  was  united  with  tubercles.  In  several 
of  the  animals  the  disease  was  in  its  first  stage,  and  there  it 
was  found  that  the  parts  principally  affected  were  the  edges  of 
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the  diaphragm,  the  lobes  of  the  lung,  and  chiefly  the  front  one, 
the  middle  and  smaller  ones  being  less  affected.  In  other  animals, 
where  the  disease  had  gained  more  ground,  numerous  tuber- 
cles were  formed,  and  they  gradually  softened,  and  collections 
of  purulent  fluid  ensued.  In  most  of  them  the  pleura  was 
thickly  covered  with  plastic  granulations.  In  a few,  broad 
patches  of  a brown  and  blue  colour  were  observed,  which  cor- 
responded with  those  parts  of  the  lungs  that  had  suffered  most 
from  hepatization.  In  some  the  lungs  appeared  to  be  larger 
than  they  are  in  healthy  animals. 

The  veterinary  surgeon  also  stated  that  this  disease  ran  its 
course  very  slowly,  and  frequently  was  not  perceptible  in  the 
living  animal  until  it  had  reached  its  height. 

I have  examined  some  portions  of  lung  taken  from  animals 
that  seemed,  while  living,  scarcely  at  all  affected,  and  found  that 
in  all  of  them  the  alterations  caused  by  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia were  more  or  less  apparent.  The  changes  uniformly 
appeared  to  be  of  recent  date,  and  not  one  shewed  any  trace  of 
previous  inflammation  of  the  chest,  still  less  of  false  membranes. 
The  prolongations  between  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  were  neither 
thickened  nor  filled  with  serum,  as  I had  previously  always 
found  them.  Around  the  inflamed  parts  the  bronchi  contained 
polypous  concretions  of  a whitish  red  colour,  externally  mingled 
with  blood.  These  concretions  were  seldom  attached  to  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  other  parts  the  bronchi  were  simply 
coloured  by  a fibrous  bloody  mucus. 

The  parenchyma  of  the  diseased  parts  was  marbled,  of  a dark 
red  colour,  filled  with  blood,  and  more  or  less  hepatized.  The 
red  spots  consisted  of  patches  of  a dark  red  brown  colour  (a 
simple  collection  of  blood  with  hepatization),  or  of  bright  red 
(inflammation  and  red  hepatization),  or  of  rose  colour  verging 
into  white  (inflammation  degenerating  into  white  hepatization). 
This  last  species  of  hepatization  appeared  to  me  most  pecu- 
liarly to  appertain  to  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  blood 
which  presses  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  becomes  gradu- 
ally decomposed,  and  loses  its  globulous  and  colouring  properties, 
while  the  white  and  the  fibrine  coagulate,  remain  adhering  to  the 
parenchyma,  and  gradually  form  a firm  white  mass. 

In  my  opinion  the  polypi  in  the  bronchi  arise  from  the  same 
cause  and  in  the  same  manner. 

Most  of  the  arteries  and  veins  contain  blackish  clots  of  blood, 
here  and  there  tinged  with  other  colours,  which  are  elastic  and 
not  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  bloodvessels. 

In  one  of  the  lungs  the  pneumonic  disease  had  assumed  a 
very  peculiar  character.  The  collection  of  blood  was  diversified 
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by  spots  of  a dark  reddish  hue,  and  somewhat  resembling  ecchy- 
mosis,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  the  head  of  a pin  to  a hazel- 
nut. These  spots  united  themselves  at  different  points,  and,  in 
one  flap,  covered  it  completely  with  a dark  brown  collection 
of  hyperemia.  The  centre  point  of  this  half  hepatized  lung  was 
darker  and  more  compact  than  any  of  the  rest.  This  kind  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  differed  entirely  from  all  that  I had  previously 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing. 

When  the  cattle  were  slaughtered,  the  farmers  and  owners 
requested  that  orders  might  also  be  given  to  destroy  the  sheep 
and  goats,  and,  as  this  request  was  seconded  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  the  authorities  granted  it  as  a measure  of  precaution. 
Hence  I was  enabled  to  examine  the  lungs  of  fifteen  sheep.  Not 
any  of  them  shewed  traces  of  the  pleuro-pneumonic  change. 
In  one  a slight  trace  of  chronic  pneumonia,  with  formation  of 
matter  and  tubercles,  was  found.  Some  contained  isolated 
hard  tubercles,  which  were  just  beginning  to  soften.  In  these 
latter  I found  two  very  extraordinary  appearances.  First,  that 
the  tubercles  do  not  soften,  as  is  commonly  believed,  but  sup- 
purate. Many  of  them  which  had  reached  the  size  of  a pea  were 
carefully  cut  open.  In  the  centre  was  found  one  or  more  glo- 
bules of  a yellow  hue  among  the  greyish  white  substance  of  the 
tubercle.  These  globules,  when  pressed  under  the  finger,  turned 
into  a yellow  flowery  substance  resembling  hardened  matter. 

Secondly,  several  of  these  tubercles,  when  cut  open,  were 
found  to  contain  not  matter,  but  a small  clot  of  blood  which 
swam  in  the  middle.  This  clot  could  be  lifted  up  and  taken  out 
on  the  point  of  a needle.  Most  of  the  tubercles  which  con- 
tained this  clot  of  blood  were  perfect  and  uninjured,  and  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  surrounding  tissue. 

Magazine  fur  die  Gesammte  T hie  rheilk  unde,  p.  4, 1842. 


ON  INOCULATION  FOR  THE  MOUTH  AND  HOOF 
DISEASE  IN  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 

By  Professor  Hertwig. 

Herr  Schwep,  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  district  of 
Tennstadt,  in  his  quarterly  report  for  1841,  communicates  some 
experiments  on  the  inoculation  of  sheep  for  this  disease,  which  I 
here  copy,  because  they  have  been  made  on  a larger  number  of 
animals  than  any  others  of  the  kind  which  have  yet  come  to  my 
knowledge.  Herr  Schwep  says  : — 
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From  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  1838,  I,  with  many 
others,  was  led  to  believe  that  it  arose  not  only  from  miasmatic 
influence,  but  likewise  from  infection.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  I was  right  in  my  suspicion,  and  also  whether  it  was 
possible  to  transfer  it  to  some  other  part  of  the  body  where  it 
might  be  less  injurious  to  the  animal,  I made  the  following 
experiments. 

The  first  was  on  a flock  of  900  sheep,  160  of  which  were 
already  lame.  I had  those  selected  in  which  the  horn  had  not 
quite  come  off  from  the  foot,  but  where  it  was  so  loose  that  a 
slight  pressure  of  the  finger  would  be  enough  to  separate  it. 
With  the  matter  found  in  the  hoof  l inoculated  500  animals  on 
that  side  of  the  ear  which  is  most  free  from  wool.  In  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  considerable  fever  had  arisen  : in  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  inoculated  places  exhibited  symptoms  of  intense 
inflammation,  and  in  seventy-two  hours,  I found  in  many  of 
them  small  blisters  full  of  serum.  On  the  sixth  day  I examined 
them  all  separately,  and  found  that  nearly  every  bladder  had 
burst,  and  that  purulent  matter,  of  an  unpleasant  smell,  was 
escaping  from  them.  During  the  first  ten  days  after  the  ino- 
culation, sixty  of  them  became  lame,  although  in  each  the 
blister,  or  pock,  had  risen  on  the  spot  inoculated.  That  lame- 
ness, however,  was  not  very  great,  and  in  general  lasted  only 
about  two  days.  All  the  other  inoculated  animals  remained 
free  from  the  disease,  though  in  some  not  inoculated  it  raged  as 
much  as  before.  I can  only  explain  the  circumstance  of  sixty 
becoming  lame  after  the  inoculation  by  the  supposition  that  they 
must  previously  have  been  infected.  Other  experiments  have 
been  attended  with  similar  results.  I have  not  yet  had  sufficient 
opportunity  of  experimenting  on  cattle  to  be  enabled  to  give  any 
decisive  results;  but  were  I called  on  to  give  an  opinion,  I should 
say  that  inoculation  would  protect  them  also. 

The  contagiousness  of  this  hoof-disease  in  our  domesticated 
animals  has  been  maintained  and  denied,  as  well  as  its  origin 
from  epizootic  miasmata.  Carefully  instituted  experiments,  in 
places  and  times  where  the  disease  is  most  prevalent,  can  alone 
decide  this  point.  In  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made  respect- 
ing inoculation,  these  conditions  have  not  been  attended  to  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  render  the  result  such  as  may  be  confidently 
relied  on.  For  my  own  part,  I have  been  led  to  the  conviction 
that  this  disease  is  propagated  by  inoculation,  by  the  vapour 
arising  from  the  skin,  by  the  breath,  or  by  the  use  of  the  milk, 
and  may  thus  be  communicated  to  other  animals,  and  even  to 
men.  Whether,  however,  any  amelioration  of  the  disease  could 
be  produced  by  inoculation,  as  is  the  case  in  sheep-pock,  is  a 
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question  which  farther  experiment  alone  can  solve.  That  inocu- 
lation could  produce  exemption  from  taking  the  disease  again  in 
its  worst  form  is,  in  my  opinion,  problematical. 

Inoculatory  experiments,  partly  undertaken  with  this  view,  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  contagiousness  of  the 
disease,  have  already  been  made  by  many  persons,  and,  among 
others,  by  Buniva.  (Calendario  della  Soc.  Agraria,  1812,  and 
Annal.  de  PAgriculture  Frangois,  tom.  xlix,  p.  360).  Oxen  and 
calves  were  inoculated  with  this  disease,  and  the  following  was 
the  result : in  some,  simple  fever  arose  without  any  other  disease  ; 
while,  in  many,  an  eruption  about  the  mouth  and  hoof  appeared. 
The  former  were  ill  only  six  days,  while  the  latter  suffered  for 
twenty  days,  or  more.  In  both  the  disease  could  be  again  in- 
duced by  inoculation. 

In  1815,  Herr  Brauell,  royal  veterinary  surgeon,  at  Weimar, 
produced  this  disease  in  cattle  and  sheep  by  inoculation  on  the 
ear.  In  1816,  Professor  Renner  inoculated  for  this  disease  in 
Jena  and  its  neighbourhood  (see  Dr.  O.  F.  G.  Hoffman  diss 
inaug.  de  incitione.  Febr.  bullos  epizootic®,  Jen.  1816;.  Sub- 
sequently, Wirth  inoculated  at  Zurich  (Archiv.  fur  Thierhielkunde 
Neue  Folge.  bd.  i,  s.  227),  as  did  my  colleague.  Dr.  Spinola,  of 
Berlin,  and  both  with  similar  results.  Rodiger,  in  his  work 
(Erfahrung  liber  die  bosartige  Klauenseuche  Chemnitz,  1822), 
devotes  a whole  chapter  to  inoculation  (chap,  iv,  s.  47,  55),  and 
Dr.  Bartels,  of  Helmstadt,  has  given  some  very  luminous  de- 
scriptions of  inoculation  (ind.  Oekonom.  Neuigkeiten,  1842). 
According  to  him,  it  protects  the  animal  not  only  from  a return 
of  the  disease,  but  also  serves  as  a precautionary  measure  incases 
of  infection.  A general  and  normal  eruption  is  thus  produced  ; 
and  the  equal  and  quick  course  of  the  disease  when  resulting  from 
inoculation  renders  it  easy  and  not  expensive  to  bestow  that  care 
and  attention  on  every  animal  which  is  necessary  and  beneficial. 
The  farmer  is  thus  enabled  to  avoid  those  diseases  of  the  hoof, 
often  so  fatal,  and  the  animals  do  not  lose  so  much  in  flesh,  milk, 
and  growth.  Draught  cattle  are  also  much  sooner  fit  for  work. 

Dr.  Bartels  made  use  of  that  matter  for  inoculation  which  was 
taken  from  animals  in  which  the  pustules  had  become  fully  and 
generally  developed.  He  also  took  it  from  the  mouth  about  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  the  commencement  of  discharge.  He  like- 
wise endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  inoculate  animals  with 
the  matter  taken  from  one  of  a similar  species,  and  even  breed, 
and  not  from  any  others,  if  he  could  avoid  it. 

He  inoculated  in  the  following  way : — a cow  or  sheep  was  fed, 
and,  when  it  had  done  eating,  its  mouth  was  wiped  clean  with  a 
woollen  cloth,  and  then  some  of  the  mucous  saliva  taken  with  the 
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finger  from  the  mouth  of  a diseased  animal  was  well  rubbed  into 
the  mouth  and  on  the  lips  and  tongue.  The  inoculated  animal 
had  not  any  thing  to  eat  for,  at  least,  an  hour  afterwards.  The 
after  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  other  cases. 

Magazinjur  die  Gesammte  Thierheilkundc , p.  389, 1842. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  EPIDEMIC  AMONG  CATTLE. 

By  Mr.  J.  Hayes,  V.S.,  Rochdale . 

My  dear  Sirs, — Though  differing  in  opinion  with  you  on  the 
principle  of  exclusion,  as  compared  with  that  of  dissemina- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  our  art  to  the  public,  my  opinion  on 
this  subject  remains  the  same,  or  more  confirmed.  Every 
day's  experience  proves  to  demonstration  that  we  may  employ 
our  time  and  talents  much  better  than  furnishing  our  clients  with 
the  means  whereby  they  can,  and  will,  dispense  with  our  services. 
Yet  your  former  kindnesses  to  me,  and  your  herculean  labours  in 
the  cause,  and  the  honourable,  straightforward  manner  in  which 
you  have  conducted  The  Veterinarian,  also  the  fairness  with 
which  you  have  met  your  controvertists,  whether  as  differing 
friends  or  malicious  enemies,  must  command  from  me,  and  us  all, 
the  highest  respect,  esteem,  and  gratitude : therefore,  by  way 
of  furnishing  a little  matter  for  The  Veterinarian,  I will 
commence  with  a brief  account  of  the  late  and  present  Epizootic 
as  it  as  developed  itself  here  of  late.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
amalgamation  of  the  symptoms  of  influenza  with  those  of  a late 
epizootic,  affecting  the  lungs.  Its  first  symptoms  are,  the  rumen 
becomes  distended  with  gas,  there  is  a slight  moan  or  grunt  with 
colic  pains  in  the  bowels,  quick  breathing,  the  pulse  70;  restless- 
ness at  first,  followed  by  a listlessness  and  stiffness  of  the  whole 
frame,  with  great  tenderness  of  the  spine  and  external  surface.  The 
bowels  at  first  are  constipated,  followed,  in  a day  or  two,  by 
violent  purging,  with  coughing  and  painful  breathing,  &c. 

I hear  that  it  is  very  fatal  still  in  some  parts  ; but  I have  not  had 
one  fatal  case  during  the  last  three  months,  although  I have  at- 
tended great  numbers,  consequently,  I am  unable  to  give  you  the 
appearances  post  mortem . 

In  order  to  fill  up  this  communication,  l will  give  you  the  fol- 
lowing : On  the  3d  of  September,  1840,  1 was  requested  to  sec 
a cow  six  miles  from  hence  that  had  been  ill  fourteen  days  : she 
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had  been  attended  by  an  old  cowleech.  When  L arrived,  she  was 
just  dead,  but  the  owner  desired  me  to  open  her  ; which  I did. 
The  only  information  I could  obtain  of  her  symptoms,  &c.  while 
living  was,  a grunting  when  turned  round  or  lying  down.  She  had 
voided  very  little  from  the  anus  since  she  began  to  be  ill,  but  to- 
wards the  last  she  discharged  a little  coagulated  blood,  mixed  with 
mucus,  with  painful  breathing,  loss  of  appetite,  and  rumination 
suspended.  On  removing  the  sternum,  and  exposing  the  whole 
contents  of  the  thorax,  the  pericardium  appeared  spotted  with 
patches  of  inflammation.  Some  portion  of  the  lungs  was  covered 
with  tubercles.  The  heart  and  pleura  were  quite  healthy.  At  the 
centre  of  the  diaphragm  there  was  an  abscess  just  at  the  point 
of  bursting;  and,  on  opening  it,  about  half  a pint  of  grumous 
unhealthy  pus  escaped,  with  a piece  of  the  muscular  part  of  the 
diaphragm,  about  four  ounces  in  weight,  which  had  sloughed, 
and  floated  loose  in  the  abscess.  I now  laid  open  the  abdo- 
men, and,  tracing  the  intestines  from  the  anus,  the  whole  length 
from  the  anus  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  feet  forward  was  so 
contracted  and  diminished  in  substance  as  with  difficulty  to 
admit  my  finger.  Three  feet  from  the  fourth,  or  true  stomach,  I 
found  the  cause  of  all  the  obstruction.  There  was  intussusception 
in  an  aggravated  and  organized  form  that  I never  witnessed 
before.  The  inverted  portion  was  eight  inches  long,  and  had 
become  united  to  the  mucous  linings  of  those  parts  of  the  bowels, 
both  of  which  were  filled  with  a black  substance,  composed  of 
coagulated  blood,  in  an  advanced  state  of  disorganization,  uniting 
the  folding  parts  of  the  bowels  together  in  one  impervious  mass 
of  a considerable  size.  The  uniting  portions  had  grown  and 
adhered  so  fast  together  that  the  bowel  could  not  be  drawn  back 
into  its  original  position  without  dissecting  and  dividing  these 
adhesions  with  the  knife  through  their  whole  length — all  shewing 
plainly  that  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  some  time  and  gradu- 
ally proceeding,  until  the  perviousness  of  the  bowel  became  com- 
pletely stopped. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sirs,  allow  me  to  conclude  with  a renewal  of 
my  former  complaint,  that  there  is  such  a lack  of  contributions 
by  those  from  whom  we  have  a right  to  expect  some  valuable 
ones  : 1 mean  the  great  stars  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity. 
Alas  ! where  are  they  ? With  yourselves,  and  one  or  two  excepted, 
I believe  them  to  be  takers  in  of  knowledge,  not  letters  out. 
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ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  ARSENIC  ON  SHEEP. 

By  Messrs.  Danger  and  Flandrin. 

MM.  Danger  and  Flandrin,  who  have  performed  many 
experiments  with  the  view  of  determining  the  real  extent  of  the 
poisonous  influence  manifested  by  arsenic  on  wool-covered  ani- 
mals, announce  the  following  as  among  the  latest  results  obtained 
by  them : — A sheep,  poisoned  by  a quantity  of  arsenic  inserted 
under  the  skin,  died  in  five  days.  To  the  last  moment  it  had 
refused  all  kinds  of  food,  and  the  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  urine 
had  progressively  increased.  Another  sheep,  poisoned  by  a dose 
of  an  ounce  of  arsenic  mixed  with  a handful  of  salt  (the  stomach 
was  probably  otherwise  empty,  although  this  is  not  stated),  died, 
as  the  foregoing,  on  the  fifth  day  afterwards.  It  was  ill  from 
the  moment  of  having  taken  the  poison,  and,  like  the  other 
sheep,  it  continued  from  that  time  to  refuse  all  nourishment. 
This  last  experiment,  if  performed  under  the  conditions  we  have 
above  hinted  at,  would  tend  strongly  to  confirm  M.  Rognetta’s 
theory — that  arsenious  acid  becomes  harmless  to  ruminating 
animals  by  being  involved  in  a great  quantity  of  food,  its  ab- 
sorption being  thereby  hindered.  One  of  the  most  important 
deductions  drawn  by  Danger  and  Flandin  from  their  late  expe- 
riments is,  that  the  public  health  is  not  endangered  by  the  sale 
of  mutton  from  animals  to  which  arsenic  had  been  some  time 
before  administered  for  the  cure  of  disease:  for  the  presence  and 
continuance  of  arsenic  in  the  system  is  readily  detected,  first, 
by  reason  that  the  animals  become  ill,  however  small  the  quan- 
tity of  arsenic  absorbed  ; and,  secondly,  that  they  have  never 
become  well  again  until  the  last  vestiges  of  the  poison  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys  and  other  excretory  organs.  A sheep 
that  survived  after  taking  four  drachms  of  arsenious  acid,  having 
been  killed  on  the  thirty-eighth  day  after,  no  part  of  the  carcass 
was  found,  on  the  autopsy,  to  contain  the  least  appreciable  trace 
of  arsenic.  A dog  to  which  the  viscera  were  given  to  eat  exhi- 
bited not  the  slightest  sign  of  illness,  nor  could  arsenic  be  de- 
tected on  analysis  either  of  its  faeces  or  urine ; and  six  persons, 
who  partook  of  the  muscular  fibre  as  food,  lived  on  it  for  twelve 
days  without  feeling  any  inconvenience  or  symptom  distinguish 
ing  it  from  meat  of  other  descriptions. 

The  dog  that  ate  the  viscera  of  three  poisoned  sheep  did  not 
experience  fatal  results,  and,  when  killed  on  the  ninth  day 
from  the  reception  of  this  food,  exhibited  a healthy  internal 
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appearance,  without  any  trace  of  arsenic  whatever,  the  entire 
poison  having  passed  off  in  the  urine  during  the  six  days  imme- 
diately following  the  introduction  of  it  into  the  system.  The 
harmlessness  of  the  poison  on  the  dog,  as  compared  with  the 
sheep,  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  far  smaller  extent  (about 
one-fifth)  of  the  intestinal  canal,  as  well  as  the  much  greater 
muscularity  of  the  tissues  connected  with  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  carnivorous  animals : these  causes  render  the  digestion, 
absorption,  and  the  secretions,  generally  much  more  active  in 
the  dog  than  the  sheep. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  MEDICINE  ON  HORSES. 

By  Mr.  W.  Percivall. 

ARSENIC. 

The  common  white  arsenic  of  the  shops — the  Acidum 
Arsen  iosuxm  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia — is  a mineral 
so  universally  poisonous  that  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals, 
suffer  and  die  from  its  influence.  Seeds  soaked  in  a solu- 
tion of  arsenic  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  germination  ; buds 
immersed  in  it  lose  their  capability  of  development ; plants 
watered  or  rubbed  with  it,  die  ; and  to  animals,  without  I be- 
lieve an  exception,  arsenic  proves  a deadly  poison. 

Notwithstanding  its  universality  and  virulence  as  a poison, 
arsenic  has  long  been  introduced  into  medicine  as  a remedy  for 
certain  diseases,  and  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  extensively 
used,  both  externally  and  internally.  In  minutely  divided  doses, 
such  as  the  twentieth  of  a grain,  continued  for  a considerable 
time,  it  is  said  by  some  to  have  a tonic  effect  upon  man ; to 
augment  his  appetite,  improve  his  digestion,  and  increase  his 
strength.  In  larger  does — from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  of  a 
grain — arsenic  has  proved  a valuable  remedy  in  certain  diseases 
of  a periodic  nature,  and  particularly  in  intermittent  fevers,  in 
which  it  has  been  known  to  succeed  even  where  cinchona  and 
quina  have  both  failed.  Over  diseases  of  the  skin  arsenic  has  also 
manifested  considerable  power,  both  as  an  internal  and  an  external 
remedy.  Indeed,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  shewn,  by  experi- 
ments on  dogs  and  rabbits,  that  where  arsenic  has  been  employed 
externally,  applied  to  wounds  for  example,  the  inflammation 
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arising  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  has  been  more  violent 
than  even  in  cases  where  the  mineral  has  been  given  internally. 
The  same  eminent  physiologist  has  likewise  made  it  apparent, 
from  his  experimental  researches,  that  arsenic  acts  as  a poison 
by  causing  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  heart  and  brain 
through  absorption  of  it  into  the  circulation  ; and  also,  that, 
though  arsenic  was  but  applied  to  a wound,  or  inserted  under- 
neath the  skin,  the  animal  died  with  the  same  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines as  though  it  had  been  exhibited  inwardly. 

Administered  to  horses,  arsenic  is  no  less  certainly  poisonous 
than  to  other  animals;  though  enormous  doses  of  the  mineral  have 
been,  on  some  occasions,  given,  without  such  effects  following  as 
might,  from  its  known  efficacy,  have  been  reasonably  looked  for. 
A horse  suspected  of  having  glanders,  a patient  of  my  father’s, 
was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Coleman,  submitted  to  the 
efficacy  of  arsenic  given  in  powder,  made  up  into  balls  with 
linseed  meal  and  treacle.  On  the  first  day  a drachm  was  pre- 
scribed, and  this  dose  was  augmented  by  one  scruple  daily,  for 
seventeen  days,  the  horse  consequently  taking  on  the  last  day, 
in  one  ball,  six  drachms  and  one  scruple  of  the  mineral;  making 
the  aggregate  of  his  doses  seven  ounces,  six  drachms,  one  scruple, 
or  very  nearly  half  a pound  of  arsenic  in  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teen days,  and  yet  he  never  once  refused  his  food,  nor  had  any 
disturbance  of  his  pulse  or  respiration,  nor  evinced  any  pain 
or  uneasiness.  From  the  progress  his  disease  had  made  while 
under  the  experiment  he  was  now  destroyed.  His  stomach 
bore  evidence  of  virulent  inflammation  and  its  vascular  lining  was 
coated  with  coagulable  lymph.  The  case  constitutes  one  in- 
stance, among  many,  where  horses  have  shewn,  after  death, 
intense  gastritis,  without  having,  during  life,  evinced  any  symp- 
tom of  the  existence  of  such  disease. 

The  following  experiment  will  shew  by  how  much  less  quantity 
of  arsenic  some  horses  will  be  affected,  even  to  destruction. 
Three  horses  having  glanders  were,  after  being  subjected  to 
treatment  for  their  complaints  which  had  failed  in  affording 
them  any  relief,  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  common  white 
arsenic.  Five-grain  doses  were  prescribed  to  be  administered 
daily,  in  balls  made  up  in  the  ordinary  way.  On  the  fourth  day, 
one  of  them,  having  during  the  interval  become  sadly  disordered 
from  his  glanders,  was  shot.  On  the  fourth  day  after  this — the 
eighth  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment— the  balls 
having,  since  the  death  of  the  other  horse,  been  administered  to 
the  surviving  two,  morning  and  evening,  one  of  them  was  attacked 
with  shivering,  loss  of  appetite,  symptoms  of  great  abdominal 
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irritation,  diarrhoea,  prostration  of  strength  and  imperceptibility  of 
pulse.  The  other  was  also  similarly  affected  on  the  day  follow 
ing.  The  latter,  however,  recovered  ; while  the  former  died, 
poisoned  by  the  arsenic.  In  the  end,  the  survivor  was  shot,  on 
account  of  his  disease  having  assumed  the  acute  and  incurable 
form. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  little  more  than  two  scruples  of 
arsenic  producing  gastro- enteritis  to  an  extent  that  caused  the 
death  of  one  horse,  and  put  in  jeopardy  the  life  of  another.  Idio- 
syncrasy, and  other  circumstances,  unmentioned,  unobserved,  or 
unobservable,  will,  probably,  be  required  to  account  for  such 
strangely  discrepant  results.  ’ One  fact  bearing  on  the  explana- 
tion may,  however,  be  mentioned  here,  and  that  is,  the  known 
difference,  frequently  coming  under  notice,  between  giving  medi- 
cine in  one  large  dose,  and  administering  the  same  quantity  in 
small  or  divided  doses,  at  frequent  intervals  : it  appearing,  in  the 
one  case,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  medicine — especially  of 
such  a substance  as  arsenic,  which  is  so  sparingly  soluble  in 
water — passes  out  of  the  bowels  unchanged,  or,  at  all  events, 
unabsorbed.  Two  ounces  of  cathartic  mass,  given  in  one  dose, 
will  be  likely  to  purge  a horse  less  violently  and  dangerously 
than  a less  quantity  divided  into  drachm  doses,  and  given  at 
intervals  of  a few  hours.  I have  frequently  made  the  same  ob  - 
servation in  regard  to  mercury  and  some  other  medicines.  In- 
deed, among  horse-dealers,  it  is  a trite  remark,  that  a dose  of 
physic  broken  into  three  or  four  parts  “ does  a horse  more  good,” 
i.  e . takes  more  effect  upon  him,  than  it  would  have  done  given 
in  one  dose.  Dr.  Philip,  in  advocating  “The  Influence  of 
Minute  Doses  of  Mercury,”  observes,  “ It  is  remarkable  that, 
notwithstanding  the  general  and  long-continued  employment  of 
mercury,  it  should  not  have  been  known  that  all  its  constitutional 
effects,  not  excepting  complete  salivation,  may  generally  be 
obtained  by  such  doses  as  half,  or  even  a third  part,  of  a grain 
of  blue  pill  taken  three  times  a day  : that  is,  a dose  only  equal  to 
the  twentieth,  or  thirtieth,  part  of  a grain  of  calomel;  for  a grain 
of  calomel  is  equal,  whether  we  regard  its  purgative,  or,  when 
divided  into  minute  parts,  its  alterative  effects,  to  ten  grains  of 
blue  pill.  In  another  place  we  find  the  same  eminent  phy- 
sician setting  it  dow  n as  “ the  result  of  his  own  experience  ” 
(“  and  there  are  few,”  he  tells  us,  u whose  attention  has  been 
more  directed  to  the  subject”),  “that,  although  there  are  circum- 
stances under  which  large  doses  of  mercury  are  not  only  bene- 
ficial but  essential,  the  quantity  employed  in  this  country  has, 
on  the  whole,  been,  at  least,  ten  times  greater  than  that  from 
which  its  most  beneficial  effects  could  accrue.” 
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As  veterinarians,  1 think,  we  may  admit  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Philips.  No  doubt,  a great  deal  more 
medicine  is  given  than  comes  into  operation,  the  effects  increas- 
ing; nothing  like  in  ratio  with  the  dose  ; and  that  small  doses  are 
in  general  to  be  preferred,  being  more  efficacious  in  proportion 
than  large  doses,  providing  they  are  given  at  short  intervals,  and 
for  a length  of  time  continued.  In  a case,  or  on  an  emergency 
where  a certain  palpable  effect  is  required  to  be  produced  within 
a given  time,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  administering  a certain  large  or  determined  dose  of  medi- 
cine ; but,  when  the  case  or  circumstances  are  of  a nature  not 
to  admit  of  immediate  removal  or  palliation,  on  the  contrary 
are  such  as  can  be  benefitted  only  by  the  gradual  working  of  the 
remedy  and  the  elapse  of  time,  the  system  is  in  general  more 
perfectly  saturated  with  the  medicine,  and  less  harmlessly  so, 
administered  in  minute  doses  at  frequent  intervals  than  in  larger 
doses  at  longer  intervals.  I am,  however,  letting  the  considera- 
tion of  this  interesting  point  lead  me  away  from  my  immediate 
subject — the  medicinal  properties  of  arsenic. 

About  the  time  these  experimental  inquiries  were  making, 
what  was  called  “ The  Tasteless  Ague  Drop”  was  in  great  re- 
pute : an  empirical  remedy,  that  was  afterwards  successfully 
imitated  by  Dr.  Fowler,  who  found  it  to  be  a preparation  of 
arsenic.  Fowler’s  Solution,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  was  an 
arseniate  of  potash : an  alkaline  solution  of  the  mineral,  which 
has  since  been  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  under 
the  name  of  Liquor  Arsenicalis.  This  is  much  the  most  con- 
venient and  safest  form  of  exhibiting  arsenic  in  human  medicine, 
and  in  general  is  that  which  will  be  found  the  preferable  one  by 
veterinarians  : there  being  neither  perceptible  smell  nor  taste  in 
the  solution  after  it  has  undergone  extreme  dilution,  it  has  al- 
ways been  by  myself  exhibited  in  the  horse’s  ordinary  beverage 
— plain  cold  water.  Should  his  delicately  perceptible  organs  of 
smell  appear  to  detect  something  foreign  in  his  water,  the  suspi- 
ciousness— for  the  aversion  seldom  amounts  to  more — will  be 
overcome  by  keeping  the  animal  without  any  other  but  the  me- 
dicated water.  I will  here  transcribe  two  cases  from  my  Register, 
which  will,  I think,  sufficiently  elucidate  the  effects  of  arsenic 
in  minute  division  in  solution. 

Case  I. — In  March  1813,  a black  horse,  nine  years  old,  in 
excellent  condition,  fine  in  his  coat,  very  muscular,  and  having 
an  appearance  of  being  sound  in  constitution,  with  an  appetite 
as  good  as  that  of  any  horse  in  perfect  health,  although  the  sub- 
ject of  glanders,  was  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  same 
solution  as  was  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  case. 
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March  21st. — He  took  3i  of  the  medicine  in  his  pailful  of  wa- 
ter, and  had  the  same  repeated  in  the  evening. 

22 d. — Two  drachms  of  the  solution  twice  a-day. 

23 d and  24 th. — Three  drachms  twice  a-day. 

25thy  2 6th,  and  27 th. — Half  an  ounce  twice  a-day. 

2 8th. — Five  drachms  twice  a-day. 

29 thy  30th>  and  31sf. — Six  drachms  twice  a-day. 

April  1st. — For  the  first  time  he  refused  his  food;  inconse- 
quence of  which  the  dose  was  given  but  once  on  this  day. 

2d. — His  appetite  being  amended,  he  took  half  an  ounce  twice 
a-day. 

3d. — He  took  five  drachms  twice  a-day. 

4 tht  5th,  and  6th. — He  took  six  drachms  twice  a-day  ; though 
on  the  last  day  he  again  loathed  his  food. 

7th. — He  could  not  be  induced  to  drink  any  of  his  water,  and 
therefore  seven  drachms  of  the  solution  were  mixed  with  a pint 
of  water,  and  administered  as  a drench. 

8 th. — The  same  drench  was  twice  repeated,  notwithstanding 
his  appetite  had  again  become  fastidious. 

9 th. — Only  3vj  were  given  morning  and  evening. 

10 th. — Being  more  off’ his  feed,  the  dose  was  reduced  to  3iij 
twice  a-day. 

IliVi  and  12 th. — Only  3ij  were  administered  twice  a-day. 

13 th. — The  same  dose  was  given  but  once. 

14th. — His  appetite  having  completely  failed  him,  the  medi- 
cine was  discontinued.  His  pulse  is  60,  and  he  has  visibly  lost 
much  flesh,  being  reduced,  from  a fat  and  fine-coated  horse,  to  a 
thin,  rough-coated,  unhealthy  looking  animal.  No  effect  ap- 
peared to  have  been  produced  by  the  arsenic  on  the  glanders, 
but  the  disease  made  its  usual  progress. 

18 th. — The  animal  was  destroyed.  There  is,  unfortunately, 
no  account  of  the  post-mortem  state. 

Case  II. — May,  1812.  Ahorse,  looking  well  in  condition, 
and  feeding  well,  with  a pulse  ranging  between  40  and  50,  and 
bowels  in  their  natural  state,  but  affected  with  glanders,  having 
ulceration  within  both  nostrils  and  enlargement  of  the  sub- 
maxillary lymphatic  glands,  was  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
arsenic. 

May  1 6th. — The  first  dose  administered  was  an  ounce  of  a 
solution  of  arseniate  of  Potash,  in  which  was  contained  half  a 
drachm  of  arsenic*. 

* The  Fowler’s  solution  employed  in  these  experiments  had,  therefore, 
the  strength  of  nearly  four  grains  to  the  fluid  drachm  ; whereas  the  Liquor 
Arsenicalis  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  contains  but  half  a grain  to  the 
drachm. 
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1 7 th. — Off  his  feed.  Repeat  the  dose. 

18/A. — More  off  his  feed  ; pulse  60.  Repeat  medicine. 

19th. — Eats  little  or  nothing  ; seems  very  sick.  Continue  the 
medicine. 

20th . — Expressing  a great  deal  of  pain  by  pawing,  gnawing 
his  hay,  &c. ; respiration  quickened  and  oppressed  ; failure  of 
strength,  manifested  by  staggering  and  all  but  falling  when  he 
moves  ; pulse  90,  and  thready.  Discontinue  the  medicine.  At 
half-past  ten  o’clock,  p.  m.,  he  died. 

The  first  circumstance  noticed,  on  proceeding  to  make  a post- 
mortem examination,  was  a most  oppressive  fcetor  proceeding 
from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  became  so  intolerable  the 
instant  escape  was  given  to  the  gas  with  which  the  bowels  were 
distended,  that  myself  and  others  in  attendance  not  only  found 
ourselves  compelled  to  compress  our  nostrils  between  our  thumbs 
and  fingers,  but  at  length  were  obliged,  so  overcoming  and  dis- 
agreeable was  the  stench,  to  leave  the  box  for  a minute  or  two. 
As  soon  as  we  had  recovered  somewhat  from  the  effects  of  it,  we 
proceeded  with  our  examination. 

The  Stomach  exhibited  no  alteration  upon  its  cuticular 
surface,  but  upon  the  villous  existed  a great  deal  of  inflamma- 
tion ; and  the  inflammation  appeared  in  spots  or  patches.  In 
places  where  the  reddening  was  most  intense  the  texture  of 
the  tunic  appeared  softened  and  disorganized  ; and,  in  addition, 
the  entire  villous  coat  presented  much  increase  of  substance,  or 
thickening.  The  inflammation  extended  into  the  duodenum,  and 
also  was,  in  places,  apparent  in  the  other  small  intestines ; but  as 
for  the  large  intestines,  the  ceecum  and  colon  at  least,  they  were  in 
a perfectly  gangrenous  condition.  Their  villous  linings,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  blind  pouch  of  the  caecum,  were  both  black  and 
rotten,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  lodgment  and  longer  detention  of 
the  medicine  in  these  parts. 

The  Liver  was  paler  than  usual ; but  otherwise  without  appa- 
rent change. 

The  Lungs  were  tuberculated,  and,  in  other  respects,  shewed 
the  prior  existence  of  disease.  They  were,  however,  in  addition, 
greatly  congested,  and  quite  black,  a condition  partly  ascribable 
to  the  hard  death  the  animal  died;  but  also,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
the  arsenic — it  being  evident,  from  their  odour,  that  they  con- 
tained some  of  the  same  kind  of  gas  which  pervaded  the  abdo- 
minal cavity. 

The  former  of  these  cases  exhibits  a good  example  of  what  we 
may  expect  from  arsenic  in  solution,  given  in  over-doses — in  doses 
such  as  the  system  cannot  support.  The  latter  one  instructs  us 
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what  doses  are  in  general  admissible ; at  the  same  time  that  it 
shews  that  the  mineral  possesses  no  anti-glanderian  virtues 
whatsoever.  From  3i  to  3'iv  of  a solution  containing  3ss  of 
arsenic  in  a fluid  ounce  appears  to  be  a safe  or  medium  dose 
for  a horse  of  sound  constitution;  and  as,  by  long  or  frequent 
repetition,  we  may,  even  by  such  doses,  in  time  work  mischief, 
it  is  a medicine  whose  administration  should  be  narrowly  watched. 
I have  exhibited  it  in  periodic  ophthalmia,  as  well  as  glanders, 
but  with  no  better  success. 


THE  VETERINARIAN,  JUNE  1,  1843. 


Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  (the  20t,h  and  21st  April)  the  annual 
examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland,  and  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Pro- 
fessor Dick,  took  place  in  the  Hall,  in  Clyde-street,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a numerous  assemblage  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  medical  faculty  in  the  city. 

J.  Burn  Murdoch,  Esq.,  of  Gartincaber,  Chairman  of  the 
Society’s  Veterinary  Committee,  presided,  and  was  supported  by 
Sir  George  Macpherson  Grant,  Sir  John  Hope,  Sir  Charles 
Gordon,  Colonel  M‘Donald,  J.  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Carnbulg,  Pro- 
fessor Low,  Major  Law,  Henry  Stephens,  Esq.,  Mark  Sprott,  Esq., 
Small  Keer,  Esq.,  and  several  other  members  of  the  society  who 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  advancement  of  veterinary  science. 
Among  the  medical  gentlemen  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
examinations,  were  Sir  Wm.  Newbiggin,  Sir  George  Ballingall, 
Professors  Graham  and  Miller,  Drs.  Gillespie,  Mercer,  Robert- 
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son,  Knox,  Dumbreck,  Wood,  Newbiggin,  Sellers,  Skae,  Kew, 
Dymock,  &c.  See.  Edinburgh  ; and  Drs.  Bruce  and  William- 
son, Leith.  Mr.  Olden,  sen.  V.S.,  Cork;  Mr.  Brown,  V.S., 
6th  Dragoon  Guards,  Mr.  Tindal,  V.S.,  Golspie,  and  several 
other  veterinary  surgeons  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

After  a severe  and  searching  examination  on  the  Structure  and 
Diseases  of  the  Horse,  and  Domesticated  Animals  generally,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  found  qualified  to  obtain  diplomas: — 
Messrs.  William  Stirling,  Edinburgh ; James  Baxter,  Errol ; 
George  H.  Balfour,  Colinton,  Edinburghshire ; James  King, 
Farnieside,  ditto  ; John  Word  ie,  Cumbernauld;  John  Thomson, 
Braco ; James  Dawson,  Strathdon  ; Joseph  Skea,  Aberdeen; 
Matthew  Glennie,  Cupar  Angus;  John  W.  Glass,  Coldston, 
Aberdeenshire  ; Peter  Campbell,  Walltree,  Fife ; Richard  Bro- 
therton,  Waterloo,  Liverpool;  George  Kirkham,  Liverpool;  Au- 
gustus J. J.  Poett,  London;  William  Boagg,  Kilham,  Northum- 
berland ; Alexander  Whytock,  Perth  ; John  Spencer,  Bakewell, 
Derbyshire ; William  Terry,  Wells,  Norfolk ; Benjamin  R,  C. 
Gardner,  Clapham  Common ; Thomas  Proctor,  Liverpool;  William 
Barker,  Stokesley,  Yorkshire;  John  Kay,  Pontefract,  ditto; 
Thomas  Loader,  V.S.,  Basingstoke,  Hampshire;  and  George 
Douglas,  Surgeon,  Melton,  Leicestershire. 

Four  of  these  gentlemen,  viz.  Messrs.  Brotherton,  Proctor, 
Gardner,  and  Terry,  were  selected,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
their  first  examinations,  as  candidates  for  the  prize  given  for  distin- 
guished merit,  and  after  a long,  minute,  and  varied  examination, 
conducted  by  Professor  Dick  and  Dr.  Mercer,  it  was  finally 
awarded  to  Mr.  Brotherton. 

The  prize  for  the  best  dissection  was  unanimously  awarded 
to  Mr.  Kirkham. 

From  the  very  satisfactory  manner  with  which  Messrs. 
Gardner,  Proctor,  and  Terry,  acquitted  themselves  on  their 
examination  in  competition  for  the  medal,  a certificate  of  merit 
was  awarded  to  each. 

The  Veterinary  Association  having,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  Session,  offered  two  prizes,  one,  for  the  best  Essay  read  at  the 
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weekly  meetings,  and  the  other  for  the  best  Essay  on  a subject 
to  be  fixed  on  by  Professor  Dick,  to  be  awarded  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  examinations  for  diplomas,  both  were  gained  by 
Mr.  Brotherton,  and  one  of  them,  that  on  Mammitis,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

A considerable  number  of  those  who  have  this  year  obtained 
their  diplomas,  had  been  apprentices  or  pupils  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  veterinary  surgeons. 


Mr.  Youatt  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  an  account  of  the 
history,  uses,  general  management,  and  medical  treatment  of  “ The 
Dog.”  Taken  individually,  this  animal  is  not  so  valuable  as  the 
horse,  or  cattle,  or  sheep ; but  in  many  points  of  view  he  well 
merits  our  notice,  and  a history  of  him  and  the  services  that  he 
renders,  and  the  diseases  to  which  he  is  exposed,  are  well  worthy 
of  our  regard. 

Mr.  Youatt  would  be  thankful  for  any  assistance  with  regard 
to  these  points,  and  especially  those  which  bear  on  the  treatment 
of  this  interesting,  but,  too  often,  ill-used  quadruped — in  what 
way,  and  to  what  extent  his  services  may  be  exacted,  and  whether 
neglect  and  cruelty  are  increasing  or  diminishing  in  our  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods. 

Any  information  respecting  the  management  of  the  diseases  of 
the  dog  would  be  welcome,  and  duly  acknowledged. 
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Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — II or. 


A Register  of  Experiments , Anatomical , Physiological , and  Pa- 
thological, pei formed  on  Living  Animals;  disclosing  New 
Views  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  fyc.  By  James 
Turn er,  V.S.,  Regent-street,  London.  Part II.  Longman 
and  Co. 

Un  appalled  by  the  great  names  of  Harvey  and  Hunter, 
our  professional  brother,  Mr.  James  Turner,  has  made  his 
second*  appearance,  and  still  “ in  battle  array,”  in  the  very  field 
of  science,  wherein  those  distinguished  medical  heroes  acquired 
their  immortal  fame.  Harvey  gave  circulation  to  the  blood ; 
Hunter,  life  to  it ; Turner  would  give  gas  to  it.  “ Harvey,”  says 
Mr.  Turner,  “ recognised  a current  of  liquid  only  through  the 
arterial  channels  ; whereas  there  exists  also  a gaseous  current,  of 
equal  volume , traversing  the  same  vessels  in  conjunction  at  one 
and  the  same  time.”  And,  in  another  place — <l  The  greatest  phy- 
siological error  which  has  been  committed  since  the  days  of 
Harvey  is,  the  theory  that  the  caliber  of  the  arteries  and  veins 
of  a healthy  man  are  maintained  by  the  circulation  of  sheer 
blood  : the  actual  fact  is,  that  it  is  a joint  gaseous  and  sanguine- 
ous circulation .”  These  quotations  making  the  meaning  and 
object  of  our  author  clear  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  let 
us  now  inquire  into  his  proofs  of  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  ; 
and  after  that , enter  into  some  examination  of  his  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon. 

In  limine , however,  it  will  be  right  to  inform  our  reader  that 
Mr.  Turner  is  in  possession  of  an  instrument,  or  rather  a machine, 
consisting — to  use  his  own  words — tc  of  a mechanical  appa- 
ratus, by  the  instantaneous  spring  of  which  an  inch  and  a half, 
or  more,  of  a denuded  artery — the  carotid,  for  instance — of  any 
living  healthy  animal  is  suddenly  seized  within  a barrel ; the 
instrument  being  so  constructed  that  each  extremity  of  the  barrel 
acts  simultaneously  in  the  constriction  of  both  the  exposed 
extremities  of  the  vessel ; the  caliber  of  the  barrel  being  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  avoid  the  slightest  compression  of  the  imprisoned 
artery,  except  at  both  its  extremities,  which  are  hermetically 
sealed  by  instantaneous  compression.” 

* For  the  Review  of  Mr.  Turner’s  First  Register  see  The  Veterinarian 
for  1839. 
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**  Hitherto,”  continues  Mr.  Turner,  “ when  physiologists  have 
imprisoned  the  blood  of  a living  animal  in  any  large  trunk — the 
carotid,  for  instance — of  the  space  of  two  inches,  between  two 
ligatures,  and  have  allowed  three  or  four  hours  to  elapse,  they 
have  invariably  found  the  blood  coagulated , and  of  a dark  colour, 
upon  slitting  open  the  vessel.  But  when  I undertake  a sudden 
seizure  of  such  a portion  of  artery  of  a living  animal  with 
the  new  instrument,  and  cause  an  instantaneous  imprison- 
ment of  its  contents  in  transitu,  a result  totally  different  is 
obtained.” 

For  this  result  we  must  turn  back  to  Part  I of  the  “ Register,” 
published  in  1839. 

Herein,  at  page  43,  Mr.  Turner  writes  as  follows  : — u I lay 
bare  the  carotid  artery  of  a living  animal,  availing  myself  of  the 
aid  of  peculiar  machinery,  and  isolate  about  two  inches  of  the 
vessel,  with  its  contents,  instantaneously , and  thereby  catch  the 
containing  (contained?)  fluid  flying  or  in  its  transit,  and,  after 
allowing  it  to  remain  quiescent  in  a temperature  of  60°  for  three  or 
four  hours,  then  slit  the  vessel  open,  what  do  I find — a fluid  ? 
Yes.  Is  it  blood?  1 do  not  know.  It  appears  to  the  eye  like 
condensed  steam  or  vapour,  of  a bright  red  hue,  extremely  thin 
and  transparent : the  colouring  particles  gravitate,  and  a limpid 
fluid  floats  on  them.  Not  a particle  of  coagulum  is  to  be  seen 
nor  detected  hours  afterwards : the  red  particles  adhere  tena- 
ciously to  the  dish,  but  the  delicate  fluid  evaporates  rather 
quickly.” 

For  the  idea  of  entrapping  the  circulating  blood  within  its 
vessels  in  an  instantaneous  manner,  and  thereby  procuring  it,  for 
the  purposes  of  examination  and  experiment,  in  a condition  ap- 
proximating the  nearest  possible  to  the  natural  one,  and  for  the 
invention  of  a machine  effecting  so  desirable  tin  object  in  a 
manner,  to  all  appearance,  extremely  satisfactorily,  let  the 
results  turn  out  whatever  they  may,  it  must  on  all  hands  be 
allowed  that  Mr.  Turner  deserves  some  credit.  It  will  also  be 
admitted,  as  might,  perhaps  by  some  have  been  anticipated, 
that  Mr.  Turner’s  experiment  has  exhibited  the  blood  in  a more 
attenuated  or  rarefied  state  than,  out  of  the  body,  it  was,  per- 
haps, ever  seen  before ; owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  all 
connexion  was  cut  off  between  the  portion  imprisoned  and  the 
mass  of  the  circulating  blood.  After  four  hours — nay,  after 
four-and-twenty-hours — this  blood  had  not  coagulated  : a pheno- 
menon Hunter  would  have  ascribed  to  the  suddenness  with  which 
it  had  been  deprived  of  its  vitality,  but  one  that  Mr.  Turner 
attributes  to  the  retention  of  the  “ blood’s  gas.”  In  the  former 
u Register,”  Mr.  Turner  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  present 
one  should  contain  proofs  of  the  presence  of  this  gas  ; but,  we 
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must  confess,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  any  that 
bring  conviction  to  our  mind,  that,  in  what  we  understand  by 
“the  circulation  of  the  blood,”  there  is  actually  a gaseous  as  well 
as  a liquid  current . That  arterial  blood,  suddenly  arrested  in  its 
course,  may,  and  does,  even  from  the  moment  of  its  arrest, 
commence  and  continue  to  evolve  air,  with  which  we  know  it  to 
be  charged,  is,  we  think,  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Turner’s  ingenious 
experiments;  the  evolved  gas,  or  air,  being,  at  the  time  the 
blood  was  in  actual  circulation,  in  chemical  combination  with  it — 
not,  as  we  apprehend  Mr.  Turner’s  meaning  to  be,  mechanically 
commingled  with  it.  Will  the  same  gaseous  evolution  result  from 
the  imprisonment  by  the  machine  of  venous  blood?  We  feel 
anxious  for  an  account  of  his  “ venous  experiments  ; ” the  one 
inserted  in  the  present  Register,  being,  by  Mr.  Turner  himself, 
considered  unsatisfactory,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  clasping 
machine  requiring,  on  account  of  the  tardiness  of  the  current  of 
the  blood  in  the  veins,  “ considerable  modification.”  In  the  mean 
time,  for  his  bold  enterprises  in  the  cause  of  medical  science,  and 
for  his  frank  and  faithful  account  of  them,  in  a pamphlet  that  will 
be  read  with  equal  interest  by  surgeons  and  by  veterinary 
surgeons,  he  deserves  the  acknowledgments  of  us  all.  Trodden 
as  the  path  has  been,  and  distinguished  as  the  footsteps  are  trace- 
able thereon,  we  think,  with  Mr.  Turner, that  the  “ whole  truth” 
has  not  yet  been  elicited  ; and  farther,  that,  from  the  novelty 
of  his  experiments,  our  author  is  in  a fair  way  of  telling  a little 
“ more  truth.” 


PERFORATION  OF  THE  BLADDER  BY  AN  OSSEOUS 
TUMOUR  OF  THE  SYMPHYSIS  PUBIS. 

By  M.  Gasp ard  Barthelemy. 

The  case  which  I am  about  to  state  has  never,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  human  or  veterinary  pa- 
thology. Although  the  organic  lesion  which  is  here  described 
is  incurable,  and,  perhaps,  can  scarcely  be  recognised  during  the 
life  of  the  animal,  the  case  is  a very  curious  and  interesting  one 
in  an  historical  point  of  view. 

A bay  Hanoverian  horse,  of  good  constitution,  and  seven  years 
old,  three  years  of  which  time  had  been  passed  in  the  gendarme- 
rie, and  that  had  on  no  occasion  exhibited  the  least  symptom  of  ill- 
ness, was,  on  the  25th  of  J uly,  1835,  seized  with  violent  colic.  The 
veterinary  surgeon  was  summoned,  and,  on  my  arrival  at  the 
stables,  I found  the  horse  in  a state  of  much  suffering,  pawing 
with  his  feet,  and  lying  down  and  getting  up  again  without 
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ceasing.  On  a more  careful  examination  I found  that  he,  every 
now  and  then,  placed  his  hind  limbs  out  of  the  natural  centre 
of  gravity,  and  made  violent,  but  useless,  efforts  to  void  his 
urine.  Naturally  believing  that  these  were  symptoms  of  re- 
tention of  urine,  I began  to  inquire  what  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  it. 

Having  discovered  that  a great  quantity  of  sebaceous  matter, 
indurated  and  almost  concrete,  filled  the  extremity  of  the  urethra, 
and  presuming  that  this,  and  this  alone,  might  prevent  the 
emission  of  the  urine,  I endeavoured  to  remove  it,  by  prescribing 
some  injections  and  other  applications,  and  then  retired  with  the 
hope  that  the  health  of  the  animal  would  be  speedily  restored. 
This  hope,  however,  being  disappointed,  I again  visited  the 
animal  soon  after  midnight.  After  some  consideration,  I deter- 
mined to  examine  the  urethral  canal  from  its  commencement  to 
the  ischial  arch,  and  found  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the 
urine.  I then  introduced  my  hand  into  the  rectum,  in  order  to 
explore  the  origin  of  the  urethral  canal  and  the  state  of  the 
bladder,  which  I expected  to  have  found  distended  with  urine. 
To  my  great  astonishment,  I found  it  almost  empty,  curved  on 
itself,  and  lodged  in  the  pelvic  cavity. 

1 thought,  and  very  naturally,  that  this  reservoir,  unusually 
distended,  was  ruptured  at  its  extremity,  and  that  the  urine  which 
it  contained  had  found  its  way  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  It 
appeared  also,  through  the  parietes  of  the  rectum  and  the  bladder, 
that  an  osseous  tumour,  terminating  in  a point,  existed  on  the 
superior  surface  of  the  pubis,  just  at  the  place  where  the  bladder 
rested  ; but  not  foreseeing  that  this  tumour  could  contribute  any 
thing  to  the  development  of  the  disease,  I did  not  take  any 
serious  notice  of  it,  at  least  at  that  time. 

Judging  from  the  impression  which  this  examination  had  made 
on  my  mind,  I expressed  to  the  officer  my  fears,  too  well  founded, 
with  regard  to  the  termination  of  the  case,  and  promised  that  I 
would  return  on  the  following  morning.  He  was  somewhat  as- 
tonished, however,  when  the  soldier  informed  him,  an  hour 
afterwards,  that  the  horse  had  voided  a considerable  quantity  of 
urine  without  difficulty,  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  considerably 
relieved. 

Somewhat  puzzled  by  this,  I accommodated  myself  to  the  new 
appearance  of  the  case.  I bled  the  animal,  the  state  of  whose 
pulse,  and  his  evident  suffering,  seemed  to  indicate  the  propriety 
of  this  operation.  I placed  an  emollient  cataplasm  on  the  loins, 
and  prescribed  some  cooling  drinks  and  injections. 

This  mode  of  treatment  seemed  to  produce  much  good  effect. 
The  colic  ceased  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  on  the  following 
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morning  the  animal,  who  had  passed  his  urine  several  times 
without  difficulty,  appeared  to  be  in  a comparatively  satisfactory 
state.  He  was  yet,  however,  considerably  disspirited.  He  did 
not  eat  any  thing,  and  he  drank  very  little. 

The  same  treatment,  with  the  exception  of  the  bleeding,  was 
pursued  during  some  days.  No  sensible  alteration  of  symptoms 
occurred ; but  the  horse  remained  in  nearly  the  same  state  until 
the  31st  of  July,  when  haemorrhage  took  place  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  intestine,  and  the  faeces  became  liquid  and  mingled 
with  a considerable  quantity  of  blood. 

Having  communicated  to  the  proper  officer  my  fear  as  to  the 
result  of  the  case,  since  these  new  symptoms  had  appeared,  M. 
Bouley,  Jeune,  in  quality  of  his  situation  as  veterinary  surgeon  of 
the  gendarmerie  of  the  Seine,  was  sent  for.  This  gentleman, 
being  confined  by  illness,  could  not  attend  until  the  3d  of 
August. 

The  patient  was  then  sadly  enfeebled  by  a violent  diarrhoea, 
black  and  fetid,  containing  clots  of  decomposed  blood.  The 
pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt,  and  the  mucous  membranes  were 
discoloured  and  covered  by  petechial  spots.  In  fact,  the  symp- 
toms of  prostration  of  strength  were  too  evident,  and  foretold 
that  the  close  of  the  case  was  at  hand.  The  horse  died  on  the 
5th  of  August,  the  twelfth  day  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease. 

The  abdominal  cavity  contained  more  than  twenty  pints  of  a 
yellow  fluid,  plainly  exhaling  the  smell  of  urine.  A great  number 
of  fibrino-albuminous  flocculi  were  floating  in  this  liquid.  Traces 
of  recent  inflammation  were  observed  on  all  the  principal  abdo- 
minal viscera,  particularly  on  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the 
small  intestines,  the  surfaces  of  which  were  partly  covered  with 
false  membranes  slightly  adherent.  The  sub-peritoneal  tissue 
corresponding  to  these  false  membranes  was  injected.  The 
intestines  contained  a great  quantity  of  a black  fluid,  of  an 
infectious  odour,  and  which  seemed  to  be  partly  formed  of 
decomposed  blood. 

The  bladder,  almost  empty,  lay,  in  a great  measure,  on  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  presented  at  its  inferior  part,  and  near  its 
neck,  an  opening  through  the  membranes,  round,  larger  exte- 
riorly than  at  its  base,  and  of  an  infundibulous  shape. 

An  osseous  tumour,  situated  on  the  superior  face  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  near  its  anterior  border,  was  lodged  in  this  opening, 
consequently  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  and 
fixing  it  in  the  situation  in  which  it  was  found.  This  tumour, 
which  was  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  height,  was  rounded 
at  its  base  and  terminated  by  a dull  point  a little  irregular  in  its 
form.  There  also  existed,  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
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bladder,  an  accidental  opening,  composed  of  a false  membrane 
incompletely  organized,  and  which  conducted  the  urine  from  the 
bladder  into  the  abdomen  through  an  ulcerated  point  of  the 
peritoneum — a pathological  disposition  of  parts  which  explains 
how  this  liquid  could  have  penetrated  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
although  the  wound  in  the  bladder  was  situated  outside  of  the 
peritoneum. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  singular  death.  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  a little  into  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  tumour  which  was  the  source  of  all 
this  evil. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added,  that  these  alterations  of 
structure  have  in  some  cases  been  remarked  in  horses  that  have 
been  long  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  virus  of  glanders 
or  farcy. 

The  horse  that  was  the  subject  of  this  narrative,  having  exhi- 
bited the  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  health  during  the  three 
years  that  preceded  this  malady,  and  the  osseous  tumour  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  mischief  being  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  it  seems 
to  us  impossible  to  refer  the  development  of  this  tumour  to  the 
constitution  of  the  animal,  or  to  any  physical  lesion.  We  must 
have  recourse  to  the  normal  organization  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
for  the  explication  of  this  pathological  phenomenon. 

It  results  from  our  diligent  investigation  of  this  subject,  and 
from  the  observation  of  Professor  Rigot,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  horse  in  which  the  conformation  is  more 
variable  than  the  anterior  and  superior  surface  of  the  symphysis 
pubis — in  effect  it  is  sometimes  concave , at  others  plane , and 
often  of  an  irregular  character. 

After  the  consideration  of  these  anatomical  facts  we  are  natu- 
rally induced  to  believe  that  the  pubian  tumour  which  we  are 
now  considering  did  not  depend  on  any  pathological  cause , and 
was  nothing  more  than  a natural  bony  eminence , abnormally 
developed . 

If  it  is  asked,  whether  we  imagine  that  this  osseous  protuber- 
ance, which  had  undoubtedly  existed  for  a considerable  time, 
could  all  at  once  have  inflicted  a mortal  blow  on  the  bladder,  we 
reply,  that  we  know  not,  but  that  it  seems  to  us  probable  that  this 
lesion  had  been  occasioned,  if  not  all  at  once,  yet  in  part,  by  a 
sudden  motion  of  the  bladder  in  a state  of  partial  fulness, 
whether  during  a leap  or  a fall,  or  some  violent  effort. 

It  is  also  very  possible  that  this  perforation  of  the  bladder 
might  be  the  result  of  ulcerous  inflammation,  produced  by  the 
simple  presence  of  the  osseous  eminence.  In  point  of  fact,  we 
dare  not  affirm  any  thing  positive  on  the  subject. 
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THE  PRESENT  INFLUENZA  AMONG  HORSES. 

By  Mr.  W.  Percivall. 

THE  return  of  spring,  or,  rather,  the  change  from  cold  to  mild 
weather,  has  brought  with  it  the  looked-for  influenza  among 
our  horses.  As  diseases  in  general,  from  a variety  of  causes,  some 
of  which  are  cognizable  by  us,  some  not,  as  years  roll  on,  alter 
their  character,, intensity,  and  prevalence,  so  epidemics  or  influ- 
enzas differ  a great  deal  in  different  years.  In  some  seasons 
they  prevail  so  generally  that  old  as  well  as  young  horses 
become  affected  : ordinarily,  the  young — the  three,  four,  and 
raw  five-year-olds — are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  subjects  of 
them.  In  some  years  the  severity  or  fatality  of  the  disease  or 
diseases  constituting  the  influenza  is  such,  that  numbers  of 
horses  die  of  it,  in  spite  of  every  kind  of  treatment  that  can  be 
brought  against  it ; in  other  seasons  so  mild  is  it  in  its  character, 
that  under  almost  any  mode  of  management,  and  often  without 
treatment  at  all,  the  patients  recover.  On  some  occasions  the 
disease  is  of  a nature  that  “hangs  about”  the  patient  for  a long 
while  without,  at  any  period,  placing  his  life  in  jeopardy,  though 
in  the  end  leaving  him  extremely  out  of  condition  and  debilitated  : 
on  other  occasions  the  disease  manifests  itself  at  once,  and 
admits  of  being  “ cut  short”  by  timely  and  proper  treatment. 

To  the  phrases  influenza,  epidemic , epizootic , endemic , enzootic , 
&c.,  no  medical  man  of  the  present  day  attaches  any  definite 
meaning.  Any  disease  may  be  epidemic,  influenzial,  &c.,  that 
happens  to  prevail  to  any  inordinate  extent  at  any  particular 
season  or  time.  One  year  an  influenza  will  be  purely  catarrhal 
in  its  nature  ; another,  it  will  assume  the  form  of  fever  ; another, 
it  will  consist  in  pulmonary  affection  ; sometimes  it  will  manifest 
itself,  in  an  especial  manner,  in  disordered  bowels.  This  year 
the  leading  and  prevalent  symptom  of  the  influenza  is  sore 
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throat : the  disease,  indeed,  might,  in  most  cases,  take  the  name 
of  laryngitis ; some  do  occur,  however,  without  this  symptom. 
The  sore  throat  is  accompanied,  perhaps  preceded,  by  dulness, 
expressed  in  the  eyes  and  movements  of  the  horse,  and  by  occa- 
sional cough,  with  fastidiousness  of  the  appetite  or  actual  refusal 
of  food.  In  some  cases  rigor  has  been  a precursory  symptom. 
Seldom  is  there  but  trifling  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  often 
none  at  all.  I have  but  in  very  few  cases  seen  any  thing  like 
that  profuse  running  from  the  nostrils  which  has  so  commonly 
characterized  the  influenza  of  former  years.  This  may  be  called 
the  mild  form  of  the  present  influenza. 

When  the  horse  is  brought  to  us,  not  with  sore  throat  alone, 
but  with  fever  and  all  its  concomitants  as  well — with  dejection, 
loss  of  appetite,  accelerated  pulse,  heat  and  dryness  of  mouth, 
unnatural  warmth  of  skin,  with  or  without  disturbance  in  the 
respiration,  or  with  dry  short  cough,  redness  of  the  Schneid- 
erian membrane,  and  only  an  appearance  of  discharge  from  the 
nostrils,  or  none  at  all,  with,  in  fact,  symptoms  of  bronchitis — 
then  the  attack  of  influenza  may  be  regarded  as  of  more  import- 
ance, and  of  a nature  to  require  skilful  treatment.  This  alone 
has  proved  the  character  of  several  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  spring. 
In  some  few  instances  the  abdominal  viscera  have  experienced 
disorder.  An  attack  of  diarrhoea,  perhaps,  has  come  on;  or  there 
has  been,  without  any  diarrhoea,  pawing  or  other  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness, indicating  bowel  complaint  in  the  beginning,  and,  after- 
wards, sore  throat  and  cough,  and  the  other  ordinary  symptoms  of 
the  influenza,  have  appeared,  and  the  case  has  proceeded  in  the 
regular  manner.  Many  cases  that  have  assumed  the  aspect  of 
bronchitis  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  which  I might,  had  I not 
been  forewarned  of  the  consequences,  been  induced  to  bleed  and 
otherwise  deplete  much,  have,  on  the  turn  of  the  disease,  ma- 
nifested such  a tendency  to  prostration  and  debility — to  that 
state  well  understood  by  practitioners  under  the  appellation 
“ low  fever” — that  it  has  been  perfectly  evident  that  had  I so  de- 
pleted I should  have  done  ulteriorly  incalculable  harm. 

After  I have  said  that  what  we  commonly  understand  by  “ in- 
fluenza” may  consist  of  a disease  of  one  kind,  or  of  another  and 
quite  an  opposite  kind,  or  may  be  even  constituted  of  a complica- 
tion of  diseases,  it  must  be  evident  that  any  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  must  vary  accordingly,  and  at  one  time  or  in  one  case 
be  totally  different  from  what  appears  requisite  at  another.  A 
horse  affected  with  the  simple  and  just  now  prevalent  sore  throat 
and  cough,  unaccompanied  by  any  febrile,  or  respiratory,  or  abdo- 
minal disturbance,  will  need  very  little  medical  aid.  His  throat 
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may  be  rubbed  with  the  liniment,  ammon.  et  terebinth  : a bol. 
aperiens  given,  and  abstinence  and  low  diet  enjoined  for  a few 
days,  and  he  will  recover.  My  plan  of  dieting  is,  to  order  that 
his  food  shall  consist  of  hot  mashes  only  for  the  first  day,  which 
we  all  know  by  experience  but  few  well-fed  horses  will  eat;  and 
thus  I obtain  a day  of  abstinence,  being  the  one  on  which  the 
aperient  is  given.  The  day  following  my  patient  is  nauseated  by 
the  physic,  and  cares  little  about  feeding.  On  the  third  day, 
supposing  the  aperient  has  mollified  the  dung,  its  action,  if  re- 
quired, being  accelerated  by  a little  walking  exercise  in  the  fine 
of  the  day,  scalded  oats  and  green  meat  will  be  eaten  with  avidity : 
the  throat  may  be  rubbed,  if  required,  for  the  third  time,  without 
stirring  the  hair ; and  three  or  four  days  more  will  in  general 
complete  the  cure. 

Should  the  case  turn  to  bronchitis,  a blood-letting  may  b6  ne- 
cessary, and  at  this  early  period  may  be  most  safely  and  benefi- 
cially put  into  practice,  and  freely  if  deemed  requisite  ; the  other 
part  of  the  treatment  being  such  as  the  case  requires.  Even 
another  abstraction  of  blood,  if  needed,  may  be  instituted  ; but 
beyond  this,  particularly  when  the  patient  is  neither  strong  nor  in 
good  condition,  or  when  the  disease  has  run  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day,  we  can  seldom  dare  to  carry  blood-letting  farther.  Our 
sheet-anchor  now,  supposing  the  pulmonic  disease  proceeding  on 
its  course,  must  be  mercury.  Thehydrarg.  chlorid.,  administered 
in  the  manner  I have  recommended  on  a former  occasion* ; or 
where  from  bowel  disorder,  or  any  other  cause,  calomel  is  not 
admissible,  even  in  small  doses,  then  the  hydrarg.  cum  creta  will  be 
found,  as  an  inadequate  substitute,  useful.  While  exhibiting 
mercury,  we  should  take  care  to  do  all  we  can  by  counter-irrita- 
tion : the  preferable  part  to  attack  is  the  breast ; that  should  be 
blistered,  and  may,  besides,  be  made  the  seat  of  one  or  more  rowels 
as  well. 

When  abdominal  irritation  has  presented  itself  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  attack,  without  diarrhoea,  I have  made  the  aperient 
into  a drench,  and  combined  with  it  either  tinct.  opii  or  sprts. 
aether,  nitric.,  or  both.  Should  diarrhoea  be  present,  the  bowels 
may  still  want  clearing  out ; but  a good  deal  towards  remedying 
it  is  also  to  be  effected  by  substituting  water-gruel,  or  linseed-tea, 
for  water,  and  changing  the  hay ; abstracting  the  corn  altogether. 

* See  my  account  of  the  Influenza  among*  Horses  in  1842,  contained  in 
T he  Veterinarian  for  that  year,  pp.  336  et  seq. 
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SINGULAR  INJURY  OF  THE  RECTUM  IN  A HORSE. 

Communicated  by  Mr.  J.  Osborn,  Ashbourn . 

I am  induced  by  the  singularity  of  the  following  case  to  send 
it  to  your  valuable  Journal.  It  is  that  of  an  eight-year-old  cart 
horse  of  great  strength,  and,  of  course,  at  this  season,  of  great 
utility.  He  was  going  home  from  the  mill,  and  either  through 
the  neglect  of  his  rider,  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  driver 
of  a spring  cart,  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  off-shaft, 
which  entered  the  rectum  per  anum,  and  proceeded  to  the  pelvis. 
The  shaft  there  broke,  and  ten  inches  of  it  were  left  in  the 
rectum.  This  was  drawn  out  in  a short  time,  and  the  horse 
walked  home,  a distance  of  five  miles  . I was  requested  to  attend 
him,  and  to  be  there  as  early  as  possible,  as  the  horse  was  in 
great  pain. 

On  inserting  my  hand  into  the  rectum  I immediately  found 
a rupture  in  the  lining  membrane  of  it,  nine  inches  in  length. 
The  horse  was  bled,  a dose  of  cathartic  medicine  given,  and  a 
lotion  containing  ^ij  of  tinct.  opii  added  to  two  quarts  of  water 
injected  into  the  rectum,  and  repeated  four  times  a-day.  This 
was  the  6th  of  May. 

I saw  the  horse  early  on  the  following  morning.  The  medi- 
cine was  operating  briskly  ; the  pulse  was  70  ; the  appetite  good, 
and  he  appeared  as  though  he  was  in  perfect  health.  The 
lotion  was  repeated,  and  a ball,  containing  pulv.  opii  3>j>  admi- 
nistered, and  a bran  mash  with  tepid  water  was  ordered  to  be 
his  principal  diet. 

On  the  8th  to  all  appearance  he  was  going  on  well.  He  ate, 
drank,  and  rested  as  though  nothing  was  the  matter.  The 
pulse  was  77,  and  the  treatment  the  same  as  the  day  before. 

At  10  p.m.  I was  again  sent  for,  the  horse  being  suddenly 
seized  with  pain,  and  expected  to  die  every  minute.  I found 
him  in  great  agony  ; the  pulse  was  95,  and  feeble,  and  the  respi- 
ration hurried.  I gave  a large  dose  of  tincture  of  opium,  with 
§i  of  sp.  nit.  ether.  The  pain  soon  abated,  and  he  recovered 
his  former  appearance. 

9th. — He  is  quite  free  from  pain.  There  is  a constant  desire  for 
food.  The  pulse  is  87,  the  extremities  moderately  warm,  and 
the  bowels  moderately  open.  The  treatment  the  same  as  the  7th. 

12th.— Much  the  same  as  when  I last  saw  him,  except  that 
the  pulse  was  72.  The  lotion  was  continued,  and  a little  hay 
given  him. 

He  continued  in  this  state,  eating  and  resting  well,  and  look- 
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ing  in  a perfect  state  of  health,  until  the  17th,  when  the  following 
symptoms  terminated  his  existence.  On  going  to  him  early  in 
the  morning  he  was  observed  to  have  a swelling  extending  from 
the  anus  to  the  sheath,  which  was  very  much  enlarged,  as  was 
the  abdomen.  He  was  constantly  pacing  round  the  box  and 
beating  the  ground  with  his  fore  feet.  The  legs  and  ears  death- 
like cold  ; the  breathing  very  laborious.  In  this  state  he  continued 
until  ten  o’clock,  when  I just  arrived  in  time  to  see  my  opinion 
verified.  As  no  arrangement  had  been  made  between  the  parties, 
the  owner  of  the  horse  was  unwilling  to  have  him  opened,  there- 
fore I cannot  give  the  post-mortem  appearances. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  ENORMOUS  SEROUS  ABSCESS 
IN  A CART  MARE,  SITUATED  BETWEEN  THE  UM- 
BILICUS AND  MAMMiE. 

By  Mr.  R,  Read,  Credit  on. 

On  March  the  2d,  of  the  present  year,  a black  cart  mare, 
the  property  of  Richard  Vinnicombe,  Esq.,  of  Thoverton,  and 
master  of  the  Thoverton  harriers,  was  taken  to  my  infirmary,  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  : she  was  placed  in  a comfortable  loose 
box. 

On  making  some  inquiry  from  the  man  who  brought  her,  I 
elicited  from  him  that  about  three  weeks  previously  she  had  re- 
ceived considerable  injury  on  the  abdomen,  by  getting  across  the 
shaft-pole  of  the  threshing  machine.  Shortly  afterwards  a swell- 
ing of  the  part  commenced,  and  continued  until  it  reached  its 
present  bulk. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  a large  collection  of  serum  producing 
the  swelling,  or  a sacculation  of  the  colon  and  caecum,  from  a 
dilatation  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  effect  of  a rupture  of 
some  of  the  fleshy  fasciculi,  which  I have  many  times  witnessed, 
and  which  I saw  in  one  case  during  gestation.  The  foetus  in  a 
mare,  seven  months  gone,  was  completely  sacculated  in  the 
abdomen  from  dilatation  of  its  muscular  and  fascial  parietes; 
notwithstanding  which  she  did  well,  by  being  supported  with 
compresses  encircled  over  the  part,  until  parturition  had  taken 
place. 

In  order  to  determine  the  contents  of  the  swelling,  a small 
acupuncture  needle  was  introduced,  and  the  fluid  that  oozed 
out  caught  in  a graduated  measure.  It  was  a serous-looking 
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fluid,  tinged  with  blood.  On  the  application  of  nitric  acid  it  in- 
stantly coagulated,  thus  satisfactorily  demonstrating  that  it  was 
a serous  abscess. 

The  manual  treatment  consisted  in  introducing  the  trocar, 
and  emptying  the  contents  of  the  abdomen.  Six  quarts  of  serum 
were  measured  off,  and  compress  rollers  were  applied  around  the 
abdomen,  in  order  to  excite  adhesion. 

3d,  a.m. — The  compresses  were  stretched,  and  the  swelling 
tense.  I introduced  the  trocar.  Four  quarts  of  fluid  escaped ; 
after  which  I re-applied  the  compresses.  In  the  evening  again 
I obtained  four  quarts  of  fluid. 

4 th,  a.m. — Four  quarts  escaped,  and,  by  manual  compression, 
in  the  evening,  three  quarts  more  were  obtained.  The  other 
treatment  the  same. 

6th,  a.m. — Three  quarts  were  evacuated,  and  the  fluid  had  a 
more  turbid  appearance.  Finding  no  disposition  to  adhesion 
taking  place,  after  each  evacuation  I injected,  with  an  enema 
syringe,  an  agent  of  a stimulating  character,  and  continued  the 
compresses.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  on  introducing 
the  trocar,  three  quarts  of  fluid  were  abstracted,  the  character  of 
which  was  still  more  turbid. 

6th,  a.m. — Two  quarts  were  drawn  off. — p.m.,  Two  quarts  again 
withdrawn,  and  the  injections  and  compress  and  rollers  continued. 

1th,  a.m. — Three  pints  were  withdrawn,  and  two  pints  in  the 
evening. 

Sth.~ The  trocar  was  now  allowed  to  remain  in  the  orifice, 
and  the  fluid  to  escape,  as  it  was  secreted — injections  and  com- 
presses as  before.  The  fluid  continued  to  drop  during  ten  days, 
when  the  trocar  was  taken  out,  and  a seton  put  in  its  place.  A 
discharge  continued,  or  was  kept  up  for  about  three  weeks, 
when  it  entirely  ceased.  Cotild  all  the  discharge  have  been 
caught,  it  would  have  far  exceeded  nine  gallons  of  fluid. 

Medicinal  treatment . — The  pulse,  two  hours  after  the  horse 
was  admitted  into  the  infirmary,  was  44,  and  normal  in  charac- 
ter. About  the  third  day  it  rose  to  58,  and  was  indicative  of 
approaching  debility.  I then  ordered  a mineral  tonic,  the  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  in  order  to  increase  the  red  globules  of  the  blood, 
and  afford  an  element  that  has  an  affinity  for  oxygen.  I certainly 
expected  to  have  met  with  greater  debility  in  an  earlier  stage, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  quantity  of  serum  lost,  and 
so  richly  charged  with  albumen.  Debility  being  pointed  out  by 
the  pulse,  made  me  at  once  endeavour  to  excite  inflammatory 
adhesion  by  means  of  stimulating  injections,  and  thus  prevent  so 
great  waste  of  what  goes  to  form  the  organized  tissues.  I should, 
however,  have  been  fearful  to  have  used  stimulating  injections, 
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or  yet  have  passed  a seton  through  the  abscess  in  the  primary 
stage,  for  fear  of  exciting  too  great  an  inflammatory  action  ; yet 
there  is  but  little  to  be  apprehended  after  the  animal  is  brought 
into  a debile  state. 

I have  frequently  had  very  considerable  inflammatory  action 
in  small  serous  abscesses  excited  by  at  once  passing  a seton 
through  them.  I consider  it  more  prudent  to  give  vent  to  the 
fluid  two  or  three  times  before  I resort  either  to  the  seton  or 
injection. 

After  the  animal  had  taken  a few  tonics,  the  pulse  fell  again 
to  42.  This  case  proves  that  a vast  quantity  of  serum  can  be  lost 
by  an  animal,  in  comparison  with  the  fibrinous  part  of  the  blood — 
that  part  which  contains  the  red  globules,  which  are  the  grand 
source  of  the  vital  action  of  that  fluid. 

Dietetic  treatment. — This  consisted  in  allowing  food  azotised 
in  the  maximum,  or  highly  charged  with  nitrogen.  Non-azotised 
food,  or  those  substances  containing  azote  in  the  minimum,  are 
not  in  this  case  indicated,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss 
of  so  much  albuminous  matter.  Nitrogenised  food  in  the  excess 
was  requisite  to  keep  pace  with  the  loss  of  so  much  of  the  flesh- 
forming principle. 

Non-azotised  food,  or  that  food  which  abounds  only  spa- 
ringly in  albumen,  and  containing  the  saccharine  principle,  as  in 
turnips,  parsneps,  or  carrots,  would  have  induced  too  great  a 
debility  ; 1st,  from  the  food  containing  saccharine  matter,  in- 
ducing diuresis;  2dly,  from  being  non-nitrogenised,  it  could 
have  afforded  none,  or  not  sufficient  vegetable  albumen  for  the 
formation  of  flesh,  which,  in  this  case,  was  desirable  to  be  main- 
tained, from  the  loss  of  so  large  an  amount  of  one  of  its  con- 
stituents. So  richly  charged  was  the  serum  taken  from  this 
abscess,  that,  by  adding  nitric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity,  the 
whole  of  it  was  coagulated.  The  application  of  heat,  in  like 
manner,  also  did  it. 


THE  OCCASIONAL  EXISTENCE  OF  SHARP-POINTED 
SUBSTANCES  IN  THE  MUSCLES. 

Communicated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson,  Greenock. 

I beg  to  lay  before  you  a case  which  came  under  my  notice 
in  October  last,  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  which  may  prove 
interesting,  from  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence. 
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A CASK  OF  INTROSUSCEPTION  IN  A FOAL. 


It  was  that  of  a cow  having  a large  tumour  in  her  axilla,  which 
had  existed  for  some  length  of  time  previously  to  my  being  sent 
for,  without  producing  any  degree  of  lameness.  The  tumour 
had  continued  to  increase,  until,  by  the  time  I was  called  upon 
to  examine  it,  much  lameness  had  ensued.  The  tumour  was 
hard  and  hot,  exhibiting  a considerable  degree  of  sensitiveness, 
and  fluctuating  to  a small  degree. 

I inserted  a seton  through  the  pectoral  muscles  from  above 
downwards,  which  was  attended  with  good  effect.  Afterwards, 
when  I was  in  the  act  of  dressing  the  seton,  there  protruded 
between  its  orifices  something  very  sharp,  which,  on  extraction, 
proved  to  be  a darning-needle  with  the  point  outwards,  and  about 
three  inches  in  length.  I treated  the  abscess  in  the  common  way, 
and  the  cow  was  ultimately  restored  to  health  and  soundness. 

The  query  arising  in  this  case  is,  How  did  the  needle  get 
there  ? There  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition  that  the  cow 
must  have  swallowed  it  in  the  act  of  feeding,  and  that  it  made 
its  way  through  the  esophagus  towards  the  axilla,  where  the 
tumour  had  its  seat. 


[The  existence  of  sharp-pointed  foreign  bodies  in  various  parts 
of  the  frame  is  a circumstance  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
much  inflammation  and  pain  are  usually  produced  as  they  are 
performing  their  strange  journey  towards  the  surface  of  the 
frame.  It  is  singular  with  what  unerring  skill  the  nerves  and 
bloodvessels  seem  to  be  avoided.  A certain  degree  of  pain 
usually  accompanies  the  whole  of  the  journey,  but  very  little 
injury  is  done  to  the  neighbouring  tissues. — Y.] 


A CASE  OF  INTROSUSCEPTION  IN  A FOAL. 

By  Mr.  Alfred  Walker,  F.S.,  Southam. 

I was  sent  for  on  the  5th  of  the  present  month,  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  to  a cart-colt,  five  weeks  old,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Machen,  of  Gibraltar-House,  near  this  town.  I found  him 
in  great  agony,  having,  at  first  sight,  the  symptoms  of  spasmodic 
colic.  He  had  been  in  that  state  three  or  four  hours.  On  making, 
however,  a more  minute  examination,  I concluded,  from  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms,  that  it  was  a case  of  enteritis,  brought  on, 
probably,  by  some  displacement  of  the  intestines,  the  nature  of 
which  I explained  to  the  owner. 

The  animal  was  continually  lying  down  and  getting  up  again 
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almost  immediately.  He  would  roll  upon  his  back,  in  which 
position  he  remained  apparently  easy  for  a few  seconds.  The 
respiration  was  irregular — the  legs  and  ears  rather  cold  — the 
body  in  a profuse  perspiration.  The  pulse  beat  125  times  in 
the  minute.  He  was  looking  frequently  round  at  his  flanks. 
When  he  got  up,  he  would  back  himself  against  the  walls  of  the 
stable  in  a peculiar  manner,  and  his  appearance  altogether  de- 
noted that  his  sufferings  were  extreme. 

I abstracted  two  pounds  of  blood,  and  administered  lini  olei 
^v,  opii  9j,  and  blistered  his  abdomen,  which  seemed  to  have  no 
beneficial  effect. 

I saw  him  again  on  the  same  evening  at  eleven  ; he  was  then  in 
as  great  distress  as  ever  and  continually  rolling  about  the  stable. 
His  pulse  at  that  time  had  sunk  to  100  beats  in  the  minute,  and 
the  other  symptoms  were  as  before.  He  had  voided  no  faeces, 
but  had  urinated  freely. 

I considered  the  case  hopeless,  but  repeated  the  above  draught, 
and  left  him  with  an  attendant  for  the  night. 

I saw  him  once  more  on  the  following  morning  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  was  then  informed  by  the  servant  that  he  was  better.  He 
had  been  standing  quiet  for  some  time,  which  led  the  man  to 
think  that  such  was  the  case.  It  was  very  evident,  however,  that 
he  was  fast  sinking  : his  pulse  was  150  beats  in  the  minute,  and 
the  other  symptoms  much  aggravated.  He  continued  about 
the  same  until  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  died. 

On  laying  open  the  abdomen,  an  hour  after  death,  I found, 
upon  tracing  the  intestines,  commencing  at  the  stomach,  that  a 
portion  of  the  ileum  had  passed  into  the  same  intestine  situated 
posteriorly  to  it,  and  to  the  extent  of  more  than  two  feet.  This 
part  was  in  a state  of  decomposition,  particularly  that  which  was 
invaginated  in  the  other,  and  there  was  a considerable  quantity 
of  coagulated  blood  for  some  distance  down  the  intestinal  tube. 
Posteriorly  situated  to  the  diseased  part,  and  anterior  to  the 
stoppage,  the  intestines  were  very  much  inflated.  There  was  no 
inflammation  existing  to  much  extent  in  any  other  part  of  the 
intestines.  All  the  other  viscera  were  quite  healthy. 
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ON  PERFORATION  OF  THE  BLADDER  IN  THE 
HORSE. 

By  Mr.  W.  Mogford,  V.S.,  Guernsey. 

In  the  last  No.  of  The  Veterinarian,  I observed  a case 
of  perforation  of  the  bladder,  extracted  from  the  Recueil  de  Me- 
dtcin  Veterinaire,  which  forcibly  arrested  my  attention ; and  as 
the  narrator,  M.  Gaspard  Barthelemy,  observes  that  the  subject 
is  new  to  him,  and  that  the  symptoms  are  scarcely  recognizable 
during  life,  I will,  with  your  permission,  state  a case  of  this 
description,  in  a human  subject,  which  came  under  my  own  ob- 
servation. 

Several  years  ago  I was  acquainted  with  an  invalid  in  this  island, 
the  nature  of  whose  malady  for  some  time  perplexed  his  medi- 
cal attendants.  The  urine  had  a milky  hue,  and  a strong  fsecal 
smell.  I also  observed  that  in  each  effort  of  emission  the  urine 
was  preceded  by  two  or  three  slight  puffs  of  wind. 

After  a lingering  illness  the  patient  died,  when  a post-mortem 
examination  shewed  a considerable  ulceration  of  the  rectum, 
from  which  there  was  a communication  with  the  bladder,  but  so 
obscure,  that  it  was  several  days  before  it  was  discovered,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  a blow-pipe. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this,  1 was  sent  for  to  see  a horse  (the 
property  of  our  late  Lieutenant  Governor,  Sir  James  Douglas) 
which  had  received  a wound  in  the  hough  from  a stable-fork.  A 
violent  inflammation  ensued,  which  also  affected  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  ; and  as  he  was  unable  to  move  or  to  lie  down,  he  was 
supported  in  a sling,  a part  of  which,  a few  days  afterwards,  un- 
fortunately gave  way,  and  left  the  horse  suspended  by  a narrow 
strip  underneath  the  flank.  Soon  after  this  occurrence,  I ob- 
served that,  in  the  effort  to  stale,  a few  puffs  of  air  preceded  the 
urine,  as  in  the  instance  beforementioned : and  my  previous 
experience  having  enabled  me  to  give  a prognosis  of  the  issue, 
I advised  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  animal,  which  was 
accomplished,  and  a post-mortem  examination  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  my  suspicions. 

Among  my  memoranda  I have  also  noticed  some  observations 
which  I had  recorded  at  the  time,  in  relation  to  a case  of 
castration  detailed  by  M.  Olivier,  in  The  Veterinarian  for 
October  1840.  The  animal  (a  mule)  died  from  hemorrhage, 
that  could  not  be  stopped.  This  is  unfortunately  a too  frequent 
result,  which,  however,  I feel  persuaded,  might  often,  if  not 
always,  be  avoided  by  adapting  the  means  l have  described  in 
The  Veterinarian  for  June  1839. 


SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  LEGAL 

PROJECT  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHAMBER  OF  PEERS, 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  A CHANGE  IN  THE  POSITION 

OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

By  M.  Renault,  Director  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  School 

at  A (fort. 

[Continued  from  page  228.] 

M.  Renault  having  taken  a rapid  survey  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  veterinary  surgeons,  in  every  other  country  or  Europe, 
are  placed,  quotes  the  following  degrading  description  of  the  treat- 
ment which  they  receive  in  their  native  country : — " It  is  in  France 
where  veterinary  medicine  took  its  birth — where  it  is  incontestably 
the  most  advanced — where  it  istaught  with  thefullest  development, 
and  to  which  most  of  the  professors  of  the  schools  of  Europe 
travel  to  improve  themselves — it  is  in  France,  where  the  want  of 
resources,  and  the  numerous  losses  in  our  cavalry  troops,  ought 
to  attach  most  importance  to  the  worth  of  the  veterinary  sur- 
geons, that  they  are  exclusively  placed  in  the  lowest  scale. 

“ It  is  in  an  army  where  each  soldier  may  attain  the  highest 
rank  of  military  honour,  that  there  exists  a class  of  men  from 
whom  is  required  the  most  extensive  knowledge,  the  continual 
sacrifice  of  their  time,  a zeal  that  knows  no  abatement,  a loyalty, 
a probity  incessantly  put  to  the  test  on  occasions  of  the  most 
important  nature,  and  connected  with  the  honour  and  safety  of 
the  country — it  is  to  men  who  can  fulfil  all  these  indispensable 
and  difficult  compartments,  that,  even  in  our  times  of  equality,  it 
is  still  forbidden  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  natural  and  dearest  and  most  honourable 
wishes.” — ( Report  of  M.  the  Colonel  Baron  de  la  Coste  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.) 

It  has  been  replied  to  this  objection,  that  when  veterinary 
surgeons  have  attained  the  rank  of  officers  they  could  not,  with- 
out degradation,  practise  their  profession  in  the  country  ; 
and  this  would  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  improving  their 
position  by  the  adoption  of  any  other  profession,  and  would  also 
deprive  agriculture  of  the  advantages  that  it  could  derive  from 
their  long  experience ; — a false  notion,  scarcely  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  almost  officially,  that  the  obscure 
origin  of  the  greater  part  of  veterinary  surgeons  would  be  an 
obstacle  to  their  admission  into  the  staff-office  of  the  regiments. 
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But  this  is  quite  erroneous,  for  many  of  them  are  the  sons  of 
magistrates,  and  physicians,  and  lawyers,  and  landed  proprietors, 
and  a considerable  number  of  whom,  for  years,  principally  occupy 
our  schools.  Another  opinion  has  been  started,  which,  however 
extraordinary  it  may  appear,  has  made  a deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  some,  namely,  “ That  the  army  has  not  any  want  of 
learned  veterinary  surgeons.  That  it  wants,  most  of  all,  usef  ul 
farriers , exercised  in  the  practice  of  the  principal  operations  of 
their  art,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  operations  are  generally 
simple,  and  often  repulsive.  These  would  be  readily,  and  with- 
out repugnance,  performed  by  those  of  low  origin,  but  would  be 
often  neglected  or  disdained  by  others  who  had  risen  to  any 
rank  in  society.  That  there  used  to  be  farriers  to  look  after  the 
horses  of  the  troopers  before  1765,  and  then  our  cavalry  was  as 
good  as  now7.  That  at  the  present  time,  in  Austria  and  in 
Prussia,  veterinary  surgeons,  plain  men  of  little  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  few  of  them,  properly  speaking,  more  than  master - 
farriers , exist.  That  this  does  not  hinder  the  cavalry  from  being 
excellently  managed,  and  more  deaths  do  not  occur  than  when 
the  most  skilful  men  are  employed .”  I would  pause  for  a mo- 
ment to  examine  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place  I would  observe,  that  the  degree  of  learn- 
ing which  these  persons  affect  to  believe  is  incompatible  with 
that  of  practitioners  generally,  has  never,  that  I know  of,  seduced 
those  who  professed  it  from  the  study  or  the  practice  of  their 
profession.  I will  add,  that  in  Paris,  where  there  are  so  many 
highly  intelligent  veterinary  surgeons,  it  is  precisely  under  the 
direction  of  these  men  that  the  best  forges  are  found.  Why 
should  not  intelligent  military  surgeons  direct  the  regiment  with 
the  same  or  a great  deal  more  zeal  and  intelligence  than  the 
working  farriers  of  that  regiment  ? Why  do  the  military  veteri- 
nary surgeons  disdain  to  occupy  themselves  so  fully  as  they 
ought  in  all  the  manipulations  of  their  art?  I do  not,  however, 
feel  at  all  surprised  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  cavalry  ser- 
vice, there  is  much  to  regret;  much  that  must  be  attributed  to 
the  veterinary  surgeons  themselves,  but  more  to  the  superior 
officers.  There  is  a false  pride  attached  to  the  officer  and  to  the 
veterinary  surgeon.  There  is  a consciousness,  or  the  fear  of  some- 
thing unworthy  and  debasing.  It  commences  with  the  officers 
of  the  regiment,  and  it  finishes  by  causing  the  veterinary  sur- 
geons themselves  to  imagine  that  they  are  degraded. 

With  regard  to  the  observation,  that  the  cavalry  did  not  lose 
more  horses  when  it  had  none  but  master  farriers  than  it  does 
under  the  veterinary  surgeons,  I would  observe,  that  the  horses 
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which  composed  the  cavalry  at  that  time  were  much  stronger 
and  heavier  than  those  of  the  present  day : more  attention  was 
paid  to  the  horses — their  food  and  stabling  were  better — their 
diseases  were  less  frequent  and  less  serious.  If  our  losses  are  so 
great  at  the  present  day,  it  is  because  we  have  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  forewarnings  which  the  veterinary  surgeons  have 
for  more  than  forty  years  continued  to  give,  and  the  causes  which 
annually  carry  off  so  great  a number  of  the  horses  of  our  regiments. 
Is  this  the  fault  of  science?  or  is  it  attributable  to  the  too  inferior 
position  of  the  men  to  whom  the  care  of  the  horses  used  to  be 
entrusted  ? 

The  example  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia  has  also  been  re- 
feired  to. 

Well ! I will  ask  again,  have  we  a cavalry  like  these  states  ? do 
we  lodge  our  horses  in  quarters  as  salubrious?  do  we  exert  for 
them  the  same  care?  do  we  feel  the  same  attachment  which  the 
cavalry  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia  possess  ? If  we  did,  we  should, 
perhaps,  like  them,  have  less  illness  among  our  horses,  and,  like 
them,  we  should  be  able  to  do  without  learned  veterinary  sur- 
geons. I cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  that  we  fall  into  a serious 
error  in  dwelling  so  exclusively  on  that  which  takes  place  in  their 
cavalry.  We  are  much  deceived  if  Austria  and  Prussia  have  not 
more  mechanics  and  ignorant  men  as  veterinary  surgeons  in 
their  different  regiments  ; and  this  is  not  the  result  of  choice,  but 
because  no  other  men  are  to  be  found. 

They  have  also  felt  there  that  the  mediation  of  science  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  preservation  of  the  cavalry,  and,  for  want  of 
veterinary  surgeons  who  possessed  it,  they  had  to  apply  to  human 
surgeons.  I have  already  said  that,  in  Austria  and  in  Prussia, 
the  care  of  the  horses  and  the  infirmaries  is  entrusted  to  medi- 
cal men.  Ours  is  a singular  country.  The  government,  after 
long  years  of  neglect,  has  proposed  to  grant  to  the  veterinary 
surgeons  a position  a little  more  honourable,  and  to  give  a slight 
proof  of  its  solicitude  for  improvement  to  the  only  men  in  France 
who  make  the  horse  a complete  and  exclusive  study ; and  it  is 
among  those  who  complain  the  most  of  the  general  indifference 
for  the  improvement  and  security  of  our  horses  that  we  meet 
with  the  greatest  resistance  to  improvement. 

What  progress  will  the  professed  improvement  of  the  horse 
make,  if  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  is  encouraged  ? In  whatever 
point  of  view  we  examine  the  opposition  that  has  so  long  re- 
tained our  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  rank  of  sub-officers,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a reasonable  foundation  for  improvement. 

It  is  said  that  they  fear  the  restraints  of  the  service,  and  that 
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there  will  be  a contest  with  regard  to  certain  privileges.  As  to 
this,  I have  no  personal  opinion  ; but  I own  that  I find  myself 
perfectly  satisfied  when  I see  the  project  presented  by  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia,  a military  man,  and  who  has  given  the  clearest 
proofs  of  his  determination  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  ; 
when  I see  him  adopt,  by  two  commissions  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  that  of  the  special  project  and  that  of  the  budget ; 
and  when  I see  that  it  has  been  approved  of  by  the  majority  of 
the  general  inspectors  of  cavalry,  men  fully  competent  to  judge 
on  such  matters.  There  is  one  point  more  on  which  I would 
present  a few  short  remarks. 

The  project  of  law  submitted  to  the  Chamber  may  be  exa- 
mined under  three  points  of  view,  for  it  has  evidently  three  dis- 
tinct objects. 

1.  It  increases  the  pay  and  the  retiring  pension  of  the  military 
veterinary  surgeons.  This  is  its  most  apparent  object.  In  that 
it  does  not  meet  with  any  opposition. 

2.  It  implies  the  intention,  declared  also  by  the  minister  of  war, 
of  better  arranging  the  situation  of  those  military  men,  by  ad- 
mitting the  veterinary  surgeons-in-chief  into  the  staff  of  the 
respective  regiments.  This  has  not  received  universal  assent.  I 
have  discussed  the  principle  of  this  and  its  effects. 

3.  It  creates  a new  class  of  men — the  principal  veterinary 
surgeons.  The  commission  of  the  Chamber  rejected  this  creation  : 
perhaps  I may  be  permitted  to  defend  it. 

With  the  present  organization,  when  a certain  malady  is  severe 
among  the  horses  of  one  or  more  regiments — when  the  veterinary 
surgeon  of  these  regiments  cannot  arrest  its  progress,  nor,  perhaps, 
mark  the  cause — the  minister  of  war  has  no  other  means  to  ascer- 
tain certain  indications  with  respect  to  the  malady  than  by  send- 
ing for  one  or  more  of  the  professors  of  the  school  nearest  to  the 
regiment,  or  to  apply  to  a veterinary  surgeon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. But  in  the  present  state  of  our  schools,  and  during  the 
delivery  of  the  lectures,  it  is  impossible  for  a professor  to  absent 
himself  for  several  successive  days  without  inconvenience  and 
the  interruption  of  the  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  true  that  there  may  be  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. But,  in  the  first  place,  they  may  not  always  have  sufficient 
knowledge  or  experience  for  the  difficult  task  of  investigation 
and  controul  with  which  they  are  intrusted.  It  may  also  happen 
that  the  disease  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  bad  or  insufficient 
forage,  or  the  faulty  construction  or  unhealthiness  of  the  stables. 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  expected  to  inform 
the  minister  of  the  real  truth  of  the  matter : but,  may  he  be  dis- 
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posed  honourably  to  state  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  malady  ? 
Will  he  run  the  risk  of  exposing  himself  to  the  reproaches  or 
hatred  of  his  fellow  officer  and  former  friend  ? 

A principal  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  selected  from  among 
the  best  informed  and  the  most  experienced  men  that  the  cavalry 
service  contains — a man  enlightened  in  his  profession,  and  per- 
fectly independent. 

Another  advantage  will  result  from  the  creation  of  a principal 
veterinary  surgeon  or  surgeons. 

Until  the  present  time  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  regiment 
have  annually  sent  to  the  minister  of  war  reports  of  the  health 
or  disease  of  the  troops.  What,  generally  speaking,  have  these 
reports  been?  What  advantage  has  or  could  be  drawn  from 
them  ? Where  in  reality,  in  the  offices  of  the  ministry,  are  there 
men  competent  to  judge  of  these  matters — to  appreciate  them 
according  to  their  value — to  extract  the  useful  materials  and  to 
judge  of  the  importance  of  the  considerations  that  are  submitted 
to  them  ? Are  they,  in  fact,  of  much  essential  use  in  the  manage- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  men  or  their  horses?  A certain 
number  of  principal  veterinary  surgeons  should  be  selected,  who 
should  periodically  meet  in  commission,  and  every  report  be 
duly  considered,  and  the  result  communicated  to  the  principal 
officer.  Who  does  not  see  how  useful  such  a work  would  be, 
executed  by  competent  men?  How  many  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease and  death  among  the  cavalry  horses  are  never  duly  ex- 
amined or  appreciated  ! The  inferior  position  of  the  cavalry- 
veterinary  surgeon  may  principally  be  attributed  to  these  circum- 
stances. The  board  of  commission  of  the  principal  veterinary 
surgeons  should  be  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  different  facts  observed,  and  the  different  results  obtained 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  would  be  very  easily  and  per- 
fectly appreciated. 

Another  good  would  result  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
veterinary  surgeons  of  the  different  regiments.  In  reading  them 
the  commissioners  would  be  able  to  distinguish  those  which  are 
most  scientifically  or  diligently  written,  or  filled  with  the  most 
enlightened  medical  views,  or  promising  to  be  the  most  useful. 
The  clearness  and  accuracy  of  these  reports  will  always  form  the 
surest  claim  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  who  apply  for  admis- 
sion or  advancement.  This  will  be  a powerful  means  of  exciting 
emulation.  The  veterinary  surgeons  would  be  henceforth  sure 
that  their  natural  and  proper  judges  were  men  who  would  most 
appreciate  their  peculiar  worth,  and  would  concur  in  promoting 
their  advancement. 

It  also  appears  to  me  that  this  commission  might  be  so  ma- 
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naged  as  to  establish,  or  rather  to  create,  a greater  number  of 
veterinary  infirmaries;  which  I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  after  what 
I have  seen  and  heard,  to  be  seldom  properly  organized  in  most 
of  the  regiments. 


EFFECTS  OF  MEDICINE  ON  HORSES. 

By  Mr.  W.  Percivall. 

COPPER. 

Cuprum,  copper , has  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  been  employed  in  medicine.  It  is  thought  that  even 
Hippocrates  used  it  as  a remedy  for  the  disorders  of  men ; and 
there  is  scarcely  a book  on  farriery,  however  old  its  date,  in  which 
we  do  not  find  some  mention  made  of  it  as  a therapeutic  agent 
for  the  diseases  of  horses.  Blue  vitriol , Roman  vitriol , blue  stone, 
are  the  appellations  the  sulphate  of  copper  formerly  went  by, 
this  being  the  preparation  whose  use  has  been  so  ancient  as  well 
as  extensive  both  in  human  and  veterinary  medicine. 

In  the  metallic  state,  copper,  like  other  metals,  appears  de- 
void of  any  medicinal  power.  Children,  we  know,  swallow  half- 
pence with  impunity,  and  dogs  have  had  bolusses  composed  of 
copper  filings  given  to  them,  without  their  being  productive  of 
any  apparent  harm.  Should  any  process  of  oxidation,  however, 
take  place  from  acids  incidentally  present  at  the  time  within  the 
alimentary  canal,  an  oxide  of  copper  will  be  produced,  and  that  may 
exert  considerable  medicinal  action.  The  preparations  employed 
in  veterinary  medicine  are  the  sulphate  and  the  acetate  of  copper. 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  commonly  known  as  blue  vitriol, 
or  blue  stone — a compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  copper,  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  form  of  beautiful  blue  crystals — has  become  as 
a remedial  agent  so  great  a favourite  with  the  veterinarian,  that 
for  general  purposes,  outward  as  well  as  inward,  no  medicine  in 
his  pharmacy  is  oftener  resorted  to  by  him.  Internally,  blue 
vitriol  has  for  years,  I might  almost  say  ages,  been  exhibited  as  a 
remedy — a specific,  indeed — for  farcy  and  glanders,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  have  a tonic  or  strengthening  effect  as  well.  In  large 
doses  its  action  becomes  poisonous.  The  following  cases  will 
serve  to  shew  the  effect  it  takes  on  horses,  as  well  as  tend  to 
exhibit  its  value  as  an  antidote  for  glanders  and  farcy. 

Case  I. — A black  gelding  had  incipient  glanders,  in  other 
respects  manifested  good  health.  It  was  agreed — between  Pro- 
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fessor  Coleman  and  my  father — that  he  should  take  the  sulphate 
of  copper,  in  order  that  the  effects  of  the  medicine  might  be 
ascertained.  He  commenced  with  the  dose  of  an  ounce  daily. 
On  the  day  the  fourth  dose  was  administered  the  horse  was 
violently  seized  with  purgation,  at  the  same  time  expressing 
nausea  and  occasional  griping  pains,  and  bursting  out  into 
profuse  sweats.  The  medicine  was  discontinued,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  pain  and  danger  ceased,  and  the  animal  once 
more  recovered  his  former  state  of  health,  although,  in  the 
end,  the  glanders  proved  fatal  to  him. 

Case  II. — A bay  gelding,  having  chronic  farcy,  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  in  one  hind  extremity,  which  was  now  in  a state 
of  extreme  tension  and  suppuration,  and  was  occasioning  a great 
deal  of  uneasiness,  had  the  actual  cautery  applied  to  his  diseased 
limb,  in  a transverse  direction,  with  a view  of  intersecting  the 
absorbent  vessels,  and  thus  cutting  off  the  communication  be- 
tween the  sound  and  diseased  parts.  But  this  operation  had 
not  been  performed  many  days  before  fresh  attacks  of  the 
absorbents  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  case 
now  becoming  desperate,  my  father  felt  desirous  to  make  trial  of 
“ a new  remedy,”  one  that  had  been  “ much  lauded  by  a 
modern  practitioner  as  infallible this  was  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. It  was  administered  in  half-ounce  doses  for  eight  succes- 
sive days,  not  only  without  benefit,  but  with  the  accession  and 
rapid  progress  of  glanders  during  its  operation.  My  father 
expected  to  have  found  the  stomach  and  intestines  inflamed  by 
the  copper  ; but  they  proved  totally  free  from  alteration. 

Case  III. — In  June  1801,  a horse  came  under  my  father’s 
care,  for  treatment  for  farcy  combined  with  glanders.  Neither 
of  the  diseases  having  made  much  progress,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  give  trial  to  the  sulphate  of  copper,  in  divided 
doses.  For  the  first  eleven  days  one  drachm  of  the  medicine  was 
given  daily.  On  the  four  following  days  the  dose  was  augmented 
to  one  drachm  and  a half,  and  this  was  given  morning  and 
evening,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  the  horse  having  lost 
his  appetite  and  had  some  laxative  effect  produced  on  the 
bowels,  the  medicine  was  discontinued.  Ten  days  afterwards, 
Mr.  Coleman  seeing  the  horse,  was  desirous  that  an  experiment 
should  be  made  on  him  with  digitalis,  the  result  of  which  shall 
be  made  known  on  a future  occasion. 

Case  IV. — There  existing  some  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween Mr.  Coleman  and  my  father  respecting  the  cathartic 
powers  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  a fine  chestnut  horse,  at  the 
time  under  sentence  to  be  destroyed  on  account  of  glanders, 
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was  made  the  subject  of  experiment,  with  a view  of  settling  the 
question.  For  the  first  five  days  half  an  ounce  of  the  copper 
was  exhibited  daily,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  animal 
beginning  to  loathe  his  food,  and  there  being  some  acceleration 
of  the  pulse,  the  dose  was  reduced  to  three  drachms  daily.  In 
two  days  more  the  appetite  had  become  so  bad  that  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  medicine  for  a day  became  compulsory.  On 
the  day  after — being  the  ninth  from  the  commencement — 
the  faeces  proved  to  be  <c  a little  softened  half  an  ounce  of  the 
copper  given.  Tenth  and  eleventh  days,  the  dose  was  increased 
to  an  ounce  ; and  on  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  days,  ounce-doses  were  administered  three  times  each 
day,  without  again  altering  the  natural  state  of  the  faeces. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  is  not  to  be  classed  among  either 
cathartics  or  laxatives.  In  such  large  doses  as  an  ounce,  it 
speedily  creates  nausea  and  loathing  of  food ; and  febrile  dis- 
order followed  in  many,  perhaps  most,  instances  by  griping 
pains  and  diarrhoea:  and  these  disturbances,  should  the  medicine 
be  continued,  end  in  death.  Half-ounce  doses,  persevered  in  for 
any  length  of  time,  will  often  produce  the  same  effects.  But  in 
one  or  two-drachm  doses,  and  especially  in  the  form  of  solution  — 
a formula  much  lauded  by  Professor  Sewell — the  sulphate  of 
copper  may  be  exhibited  with  safety,  and  in  some  disorders  with 
advantage.  To  deny  that  its  administration  has  been  attended 
with  benefit  in  glanders  and  in  farcy,  would  be  to  run  in  the  face 
of  the  experience  of  ages,  and  of  all  our  professional  forefathers’ 
observation  and  assertion.  We  have  neither  right  nor  reason  for 
saying  that  blue  vitriol  formed  an  useless  or  ineffectual  constituent 
of  their  “ farcy  balls.”  My  father’s  farcy  ball — and  my  father, 
in  those  days,  was  assisted  in  his  practice  by  Professor  Coleman 
* — was  composed  of  cupri  sulphatis  3\j>  antimon.  potassio  tartrat. 
3iij,  terebinth,  vulgaris  q.  s.  ut  fiat  bol.,  and  this  ball  was  given 
when  no  experiment  was  making  in  every  case  of  farcy  that  oc- 
curred, and  was  considered,  in  many  of  them,  to  cure  the  patients. 
That  sulphate  of  copper  possesses  any  specific  powers  over  either 
farcy  or  glanders,  I,  for  my  own  part,  scruple  not  to  deny ; al- 
though I admit  I am  ready  to  believe  that,  of  many  cases  of  farcy, 
and  of  some  even  of  glanders,  it  has,  in  its  operation  on  the  sys- 
tem, assisted  in  the  cure.  As  a tonic , copper  would  give  tone  and 
vigour  to  the  constitution ; and  might,  where  there  was  a natural 
tendency  to  counteract  or  throw  off  any  morbific  poison,  aid  the 
constitutional  powers  in  their  salutiferous  operations. 

As  an  astringent,  it  would  check  or  repress  the  secretions  of 
mucous  and  ulcerous  surfaces.  The  turpentine  combined  with  it 
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—in  the  farcy  ball — would  add  to  its  astringent  effect  upon  the 
discharges,  and  produce  a diuretic  effect  as  well,  and  thereby 
further  co-operate  in  the  health-restoring  processes.  In  some 
such  ways  as  these  we  may  account  for  sulphate  of  copper  cur- 
ing some  cases  of  farcy  and  certain  ones  of  glanders,  and,  per- 
haps, satisfactorily  enough,  without  attributing  to  it  properties 
which,  in  my  opinion,  it  never  possessed.  And  I quite  agree  with 
Professor  Sewell  in  the  preference  of  the  liquid  over  the  solid 
formula.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  in  a state  of  weak  solution, 
the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  bowels  must  be  subjected  to  less  irri- 
tation or  annoyance  from  it  than  when  administered  in  substance  ; 
and  I think  it  likely  that  the  addition  of  mucilage  to  the  draught 
may  still  further  diminish  this  liability.  Against  this,  however, 
we  have  to  set  the  objections  existing,  and  not  without  reasbn, 
to  drenching.  My  own  maxim  in  practice  is,  never  to  prescribe 
a draught  where  a ball  can  be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 
In  such  cases  as  the  present,  where  the  medicine  is  of  a caustic 
or  escharotic  nature,  and  where  repetition  and  long  persistence 
in  the  use  of  it  become  absolutely  necessary,  the  liquid  form 
should  be  chosen ; great  care  being  exercised  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  drenches. 

As  a topical  remedy,  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  so  generally 
and  extensively  employed,  that,  without  their  “ blue  wash,”  vete- 
rinarians would  hardly  make  their  way  in  practice.  It  would  be 
idle  for  me  to  pretend  to  point  out  in  how  many  ways  it  is,  and 
may  be,  made  useful ; I shall  only  in  conclusion  observe,  that  of 
the  other  preparations  of  copper  introduced  into  veterinary  medi- 
cine— the  subacetate  and  the  diniodide — the  former  is  found  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  as  a topical  agent,  in  thrush,  canker,  &c.,  and 
the  latter  has  been  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Morton  as  the  most 
efficacious  in  which  we  can  employ  copper  in  farcical  and  glan- 
derous affections. 


ON  THE  LATE  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES  OF  CATTLE, 
SHEEP,  AND  SWINE. 

Compiled  by  W.  Youatt. 

[Continued  from  page  344.] 

It  is  time  for  us  to  return  to  the  epidemic  of  1840-1,  and  to 
wend  our  way  a little  more  speedily  towards  the  south.  We  must, 
however,  look  in  at  Kirkaldy,  whence  we  have  an  interesting 
account  of  that  epidemic  by  Mr.  Robert  Dods. 

He  says,  “ I have  delayed  answering  your  letter  until  1 might 
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be  able  to  give  you  the  full  result  of  my  observations  with  regard 
to  the  late  epidemic.  It  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  district 
in  the  beginning  of  December  1840,  and  at  first  confined  itself 
to  a small  district ; the  occupiers  of  these  parts  having  pur- 
chased cattle  at  the  annual  Edinburgh  fair,  in  the  middle  of 
November,  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  first  symptom  I perceived  of  it  was  the  hair  slightly 
roughened  and  elevated.  In  eight  or  ten  hours  the  hair  was  more 
erect.  In  twenty  to  thirty  hours  from  its  first  appearance  an 
eruption  was  observed  in  the  mouths  of  some  cattle,  on  the  feet 
of  others,  and  many  were  affected  in  the  mouth,  feet,  and  teats. 
The  pulse  varied  much,  and  I believe  that  these  symptoms  de- 
pended on  age,  condition,  and  on  the  way  in  which  the  animals 
were  kept,  and  the  state  of  their  bowels  previous  to  the  attack. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  cattle  were  stalled  for  feeding 
purposes,  and  had  their  bowels  full  of  indigestible  matters.  I or- 
dered sulphate  of  magnesia  to  be  given,  sufficient  to  produce  a 
purgative  effect,  and  the  place  to  be  well  littered  : the  animals  to 
be  kept  quiet,  and  not  too  hot,  and  to  restrict  the  diet  for  a time. 
Some  of  these  cattle  were  very  ill  and  lame,  but  they  soon  re- 
covered, and  did  well. 

There  were  various  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  wherein  was 
prescribed  a routine  of  treatment  for  cattle  having  this  disease ; 
and  these  papers  being  read  by  some  of  our  popular  and  influen- 
tial agriculturists,  who,  on  seeing  these  letters,  consulted  with 
their  smiths  upon  the  subject,  the  consequences  that  resulted  were 
truly  appalling.  Some  of  these  cattle  wrere  severely  bled,  and 
died  soon  afterwards. 

The  disease  at  length  disappeared  for  two  or  three  months,  and 
then  recommenced  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  an  unusual 
number  of  calves  were  brought  to  this  place  from  Edinburgh. 
I cannot  say  where  they  were  bred.  They  were  principally  sold 
to  what  is  termed  hill  farmers,  whose  living  chiefly  depends  on 
the  breeding  and  grazing  of  them.  Soon  after  they  had  reached 
these  remote  places,  the  disease  broke  out  among  the  cattle  that 
were  at  pasture,  and  continued  for  a long  time. 

The  milch  cows,  when  first  affected  with  it,  wrere  confined  to 
the  house,  fed  with  cut  annual  grass,  kept  dry  and  quiet,  and 
not  too  hot.  Those  who  could  not  eat  a sufficient  quantity  of  it  to 
keep  their  bow'els  in  a proper  state,  in  consequence  of  their  mouths 
being  sore,  had  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  boiled  gruel,  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  open  the  bowels.  The  young  stock  that  were 
in  the  fields,  when  severely  attacked,  were  put  into  dry  straw- 
yards,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  I believe  that  eighteen 
out  of  twenty  recovered  without  being  housed. 
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In  some  severe  cases  the  disease  appeared  to  be  of  a mixed 
character,  at  times  requiring  bleeding  and  physic.  I have  had 
occasion  to  use  both,  but  only  a few  out  of  several  hundreds 
actually  needed  it. 

By  allowing  the  eruption  to  make  its  appearance,  and  by  keep- 
ing them  cool,  quiet  and  dry,  they  appeared  to  recover  soonest 
from  it.  I was  sent  for  to  attend  on  two  cows  which  apparently 
had  recovered  from  the  disease,  and  were  sound  on  their  feet,  but 
on  being  turned  out  on  too  wet  pasture  had  become  very  lame.  I 
examined  their  feet,  which  were  intensely  red,  particularly  at  the 
heels.  I had  them  confined  to  the  house,  gave  them  for  food  cut 
grass,  and  applied  a tepid  cataplasm  containing  acetate  of  lead  in 
the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  each  foot,  and  to  be  kept  dry 
and  quiet.  These  animals  required  no  farther  treatment. 

I allude  to  these  cases,  in  consequence  of  having  seen  smiths, 
and  others  who  have  followed  their  example,  apply  powerful 
stimulants  and  strong  solutions  of  caustic,  producing  severe  pain, 
extensive  inflammation  and  swelling,  and  frequently  symptoms  of 
sloughing  of  the  hoofs. 

The  soil  here  is  of  various  qualities,  and  the  disease  has  been 
raging  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  No  particular  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere seems  to  influence  the  disease,  either  mitigating  or  aggra- 
vating it.  It  is  a contagious  disease,  but  not  of  an  epidemic 
character.  When  a disease  is  said  to  be  epidemic,  I mean  one 
that  is  produced  by  a certain  state  or  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. That  state  has,  I believe,  baffled  a great  many  who 
have  entered  upon  its  investigation.  The  disease  has  been  called 
murrain,  or  plague,  but  it  has  no  resemblance  to  that  disease. 
In  plague,  actual  contact  is  necessary,  either  with  the  affected 
individual  or  with  his  apparel.  There  are  many  diseases  that 
are  propagated  by  contagion,  such  as  mange,  &c.,  and  unattended 
with  febrile  symptoms.  This  disease  among  cattle  is  of  a vari- 
olous nature,  and  resembles  small-pox  more  than  any  other  erup- 
tive disease. 

In  consequence  of  cattle  having  a dense  texture  of  their  skin, 
preventing  the  eruption  from  making  its  appearance,  extensive 
disease  is  produced  upon  more  tender  parts,  as  the  mouth,  teats, 
and  feet.  Cows  having  the  disease,  and  being  far  advanced  in 
their  pregnancy  towards  the  crisis  of  it,  it  frequently  follows 
that,  after  the  calf  is  born,  it  contracts  the  disease,  and  dies. 
This  is  often  attributed  to  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  milk,  in- 
stead of  the  disease  being  otherwise  received  from  its  female 
parent.  I have  taken  the  matter  from  the  teat  of  a diseased  cow, 
and  inserted  it  into  the  skin  of  my  hand  and  arm,  and  in  both 
cases  have  produced  distinct  pustules  on  them.  I have  also 
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drank  of  their  milk,  and  have  fed  dogs,  puppies,  cats,  kittens, 
and  pigs  with  it,  without  their  experiencing  any  bad  effects  from 
it;  but  there  is  always  danger  after  the  disease  has  been  upon 
the  cows  for  thirty  hours. 

I was  called  some  days  ago  to  see  some  stots  of  pure  blood 
that  were  affected  with  acute  diarrhoea  on  being  turned  out  to 
damp  pasture,  but  of  good  quality.  They  were  three  years  old,  and 
in  good  condition  when  turned  out:  but  they  now  had  a very  de- 
jected appearance,  and  were  sinking  rapidly,  two  having  died  be- 
fore I saw  them.  Their  fseces  were  frequently  discharged,  and 
very  liquid,  with  scarcely  any  mucus.  There  was  little  or  no 
appetite,  and  they  were  continually  lying  down.  There  was  no 
symptom  of  spasm.  I had  them  housed,  and  tried  with  hay  and 
boiled  barley.  I administered  to  each,  pulv.  alumin.  Jiv  dissolved 
in  two  pounds  of  boiled  gruel,  pulv.  gentian.  3iii,  zingiber.  3d, 
mixed  and  given  three  times  a-day. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  each  had  taken  five  of  the 
doses,  and  the  purging  had  ceased.  I discontinued  the  alum, 
and  gave  to  each  three  drachms  of  gentian,  and  one  of  ginger, 
in  a pint  of  gruel,  repeated  twice  in  the  day,  and  continued  for 
some  time,  when  they  fed  well,  and  in  fourteen  days  after  they 
were  turned  out  again,  and  did  well,  but  to  dry  pasture.” 

We  now  travel  to  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  Ship- 
well  Hall,  the  residence  of  J.  Parker  Tulson,  Esq.  The  situa- 
tion of  his  farm  is  damp  and  wooded  ; the  surface-soil,  generally 
speaking,  a black  sand,  and  the  substratum  a red  sand,  mixed 
with  a little  clay.  An  epidemic  made  its  appearance  about  the 
middle  of  August  1840  among  the  lambs.  They  had  no  com- 
munication with  any  other  animals,  except  that  they  crossed 
the  public  road  from  one  side  to  another,  and  not  herding  in 
any  place  where  diseased  animals  were  or  might  have  been, 
so  as  to  communicate  any  disorder.  They  were  out  of  doors, 
and  in  tolerably  fair  condition — fed  on  grass,  and  little  more 
than  five  months  old.  No  full-grown  cattle  had  access  to  them. 
The  disorder  first  appeared  in  their  losing  their  condition  — 
wandering  about  the  fields — frequently  going  to  the  water  to 
drink — and  exhibiting  a considerable  degree  of  weakness.  The 
disease  was  most  prevalent  in  the  mouth,  or  it  may  be  more 
properly  said  that  the  malady  was  almost  confined  to  the  mouth, 
and  the  lambs,  for  a long  time,  continued  to  suffer  from  it. 

They  were  chiefly  kept  out  of  doors,  and  fed  on  grass.  At 
three  different  times  a table-spoonful  of  common  turpentine  and 
the  same  quantity  of  common  salt  was  administered,  in  about 
half  a pint  of  water.  There  were  119  lambs.  Three  died  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  disease,  and  three  afterwards.  The  ap- 
pearances after  death  were  extreme  lowness  of  condition,  and 
bloodless  appearance  of  the  heart  and  liver,  and  other  viscera. 
Forty  out  of  the  113  that  were  left  looked  remarkably  well ; forty- 
seven  were  sold,  and  the  remaining  twenty-six  were  very  fair  to 
look  at.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Tulson  had  no  cause  to  complain. 
Possibly  the  turpentine  might  have  been  partly  or  altogether 
avoided,  a more  efficacious  dressing  for  the  mouth  might  have 
been  selected,  and  the  common  salt  might  have  yielded  to  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  We  have  no  right,  however,  to  find  fault. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Bridlington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flambo- 
rough-head,  lives  on  a somewhat  flat,  and  dry,  and  open  country, 
but  with  some  small  plantations.  The  soil  various— the  upper 
stratum  calcareous — the  substrata  chalk  and  gravel,  and  lime- 
stone and  clay.  No  marshes. 

His  flock  was  one  of  the  first  affected.  On  the  27th  November, 
1840,  the  disease  suddenly  broke  out,  including  wether  shear- 
lands  and  draught  ewes,  gimmer  shearlings  and  rams.  In  the 
space  of  ten  days  it  extended  to  the  wether  and  tup  hogs,  and,  in 
all,  280  were  infected. 

Two  hundred  ewes,  eighty  gimmer  hogs,  and  forty  lambs  that 
had  been  let  out  for  the  season,  did  not  shew  any  symptom  of 
having  taken  the  disease,  although  the  ewes  and  gimmers  fol- 
lowed the  feeding  sheep,  and  the  forty  rams  were  likewise  in  the 
same  field.  The  disease  was  also  partially  spreading  to  the 
cows.  The  disease  had  not  infected  or  appeared  in  any  flock 
within  two  miles  of  the  place. 

The  animals  were  out  of  doors  when  they  were  first  taken. 
They  had  been  fattening  on  seeds  in  the  summer,  and  white 
turnips  in  the  autumn.  The  wethers  and  gimmers  were  about 
nineteen  months  old — the  ewes  from  two  to  five  years — the  rams 
from  two  to  six  years  old — and  the  tups  and  wether  hogs  eight 
months  old.  [We  make  no  apology  for  this  detailed  account.  It 
is  a truly  scientific  man  whose  proceedings  we  are  describing,  and 
who  gives  a plain  and  intelligible  answer  to  every  question.] 

The  milch  cows  were  the  only  cattle  affected.  The  disease  first 
appeared  by  their  lips  and  mouths  being  blistered,  the  tongue 
swollen,  and  a copious  discharge  of  saliva.  The  above  symp- 
toms were  always  the  first  indications  of  their  being  affected. 
They  were  diseased  in  both  the  mouth  and  feet,  but  in  their  feet 
first.  It  was  most  general  among  the  sheep,  and  in  the  cows  the 
mouth  only  was  affected. 

There  are  many  cases  of  sheep  having  been  affected  a second, 
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and  even  a third  time,  with  augmented  severity.  This  was 
observed  in  the  present  instance  in  fifty  among  the  fat  sheep,  and 
twenty  among  the  hogs,  and  in  both  with  considerable  severity. 

The  animals  were  fed  with  cut  turnips  and  a portion  of  hay. 
One  ounce  and  a half  of  common  salt  was  given  to  each  aged  sheep, 
and  an  ounce  to  each  hog.  Some  of  them  had  a second  dose. 
The  salt  was  dried  and  pounded  somewhat  small,  and  given  to 
each  sheep  in  that  state.  The  cows  had,  each  of  them,  an 
opening  drink,  consisting  of  Epsom  salts  and  sulphur.  None  of 
them.  died. 

The  milk  diminished,  but  the  udders  were  not  affected.  The 
milk  soon  afterwards  returned  in  full  stream.  The  cows  were 
attacked  a few  days  after  calving,  but  those  in  calf  escaped, 
although  housed  together.  The  ewes  in  lamb  shewed  no  dispo- 
sition to  abort.  Abortion,  in  some  flocks,  prevailed  to  a great 
extent ; but  all  his  animals  were  perfectly  free  from  it.  Both 
the  cows  and  sheep,  more  or  less,  lost  their  condition,  but  in 
sheep  those  shrunk  the  most  where  the  attack  was  most  severe. 
They  ate  but  little  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  excessive  inflammation  in  their  feet.  After  this 
subsided  the  appetite  returned.  In  no  instance  was  the  mouth 
affected  a second  time. 

On  February  the  16th  Mr.  Smith  parted  with  all  the  fat 
sheep,  and  with  them  apparently  the  disease.  The  wether  hogs 
shewed  no  symptoms  of  the  epidemic  for  three  weeks  previous  to 
their  being  sold. 

Mr.  Shawe,  of  Brantingham  Hall,  in  the  East  Riding, 
early  in  November  1840,  purchased  six  in-calf  galloway  heifers 
from  a jobber  near  Thirsk  ; and  as  the  epidemic  was  raging  at  the 
time,  these  animals  were  placed  in  a wheat-stubble  field  by  them- 
selves, and  at  a disance  from  any  other  cattle  or  sheep.  One  of 
the  heifers  arrived  with  the  disease  upon  her  ; — the  others  all  took 
it  in  three  days,  being  attacked  severely  both  in  their  mouths  and 
feet.  Two  of  them  calved  dead  calves,  both  of  which  were  af- 
fected by  the  disease. 

As  these  heifers  were  much  confined  in  their  bowels,  three 
doses  of  aperient  medicine,  consisting  of  Epsom  salts  and  sul- 
phur, were  given  to  each,  and  also  plenty  of  turnips;  but  they 
were  exposed  to  all  the  cold  wet  weather  of  November  on  a bare 
stubble,  without  shed  or  even  a tree  to  shelter  them,  as  Mr. 
Shawe  did  not  dare  to  move  them  for  fear  of  infecting  his  other 
cattle  or  sheep.  They  all  recovered  by  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  disease  did  not  spread  among  his  other  cattle,  al- 
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though  it  was  very  prevalent  all  around.  In  the  third  week  in 
November,  however,  three  ewes  appeared  to  be  infected  by  the 
epidemic.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1841,  it  attacked  a yearling 
calf,  and  then  going  through  the  cow-house,  where  more  than 
forty  head  of  cattle  became  affected  by  it,  as  did  likewise  all  the 
pigs,  who  had  it  slightly  in  their  feet.  His  land  was  fairly  shel- 
tered on  the  north  and  east.  The  wold  portion  of  the  soil  was  a 
warm  friable  loam  incumbent  on  porous  chalk-rock.  To  this 
succeeded  a stiff  brick  clay,  then  a clayey  loam,  a clay  subsoil, 
and  sandy  loam ; and,  after  that,  good  alluvial  soil  to  the  banks 
of  the  Humber.  When  the  attack  on  the  cattle  commenced,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  wind  blew  south-east. 
This  account  of  the  soil  and  the  weather  will  occasionally  be  in- 
teresting. The  animals  just  referred  to  had  not  been  in  commu- 
nication with  any  others.  They  had  not  been  driven  along  any 
public  road,  nor  herded  with  diseased  animals,  nor,  to  the  best 
of  Mr.  Shawe’s  knowledge,  had  any  person  been  near  them  who 
could  have  communicated  the  disease.  They  were  in  a grass 
field  in  good  condition,  and  three  or  four  years  old. 

“The  young  calves  were  first  attacked.  The  disorder  usually 
appeared  in  the  mouth,  and  then  in  the  feet;  in  some  cases  in 
the  feet  only.  The  sheep  and  beasts  were  affected  in  both  the 
mouth  and  feet : the  pigs  in  the  feet  only. 

The  infected  sheep  were  separated  at  once  from  the  flock,  and 
put  into  a dry  grass  field  where  they  were  fed  on  turnips.  No 
physic  was  given,  and  they  recovered  within  three  weeks. 

The  cows  and  calves  were  fed  on  turnips  and  oil-cake.  As  long 
as  the  bowels  were  open  no  medicine  was  given ; but,  if  other- 
wise, half  a pound  of  kitchen  salt  in  powder,  and  an  ounce 
of  ginger,  were  given  to  a cow,  and  a smaller  quantity  to  the 
lower  animals.  When  the  disease  abated,  gentian,  ginger,  and 
caraway  were  given  as  restoratives.  The  feet  were  generally 
left  to  nature,  except  in  one  case,  in  which  turpentine  was  used 
with  good  effect. 

Out  of  three  ewes  affected  none  died,  nor  any  out  of  twenty- 
eight  pigs ; but  one  cow  and  one  calf  out  of  forty  did  die.  In  the 
cow,  the  lungs  were  highly  inflamed.  The  calf  was  quite  putrid. 

The  milk  was  never  diminished  w’hen  the  udder  was  not  af- 
fected ; and,  when  it  was  affected,  it  generally  soon  returned  in 
its  former  quantity.  Out  of  four  cows  far  advanced  in  pregnancy 
two  produced  dead  calves,  and  two  picked  their  calves. 

After  this  disease  subsided,  all  the  cows  were  attacked  with 
cutaneous  diseases  of  greater  or  less  violence,  and  the  condition 
of  all  of  them  was  bad.” 

Mr.  Shawe  now  makes  some  general  observations  on  the  epi- 

vol.  xvi.  3 F 
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demic  : — “ So  far  as  my  experience  goes,”  he  says,  “ the  epidemic 
affects  milch  cows  far  more  than  any  other  stock.  Mine  were 
more  diseased  in  their  udders  and  feet  than  in  their  mouths ; but 
I found  that  when  they  were  attacked  severely  in  the  mouth, 
they  did  not  suffer  so  much  in  the  udder  and  feet,  and  became 
convalescent  in  a shorter  period. 

My  pigs  were  only  slightly  affected  in  the  feet,  and  recovered 
without  any  physic;  indeed,  unless  there  was  costiveness  or 
fever  I used  no  medicines  except  alteratives  and  stimulants, 
merely  keeping  the  animals  dry  and  tolerably  warm,  and  giving 
them  an  ample  supply  of  vegetable  matter  and  oil-cake. 

I can  give  the  Society  no  satisfactory  information  as  to  whe- 
ther it  is  infectious  as  well  as  contagious.  In  my  own  case,  the 
yard  in  which  the  cattle  were  affected  lies  away  from  all  public 
roads,  and  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  prevent  all  risk  of  con- 
tagion ; yet,  in  five  other  yards,  full  of  cattle  of  all  ages,  not  one 
case  of  the  epidemic  has  occurred  ; and  in  one  of  these  yards  are 
six  working  oxen,  that  are  constantly  going  along  the  public 
roads,  and  have  done  so  for  many  months.  The  pigs,  also,  in 
these  yards,  have  hitherto  escaped.  All  my  cattle  get  more  or 
less  oil-cake. 

With  respect  to  sheep,  three  ewes  only  out  of  300  have,  as 
yet,  been  attacked,  and  that  in  November  last.  The  moment 
the  fact  was  ascertained,  they  were  separated  from  the  flock,  and 
it  spread  no  farther.  Out  of  nearly  400  wether  or  gimmer  hogs, 
no  case  has  occurred. 

I beg  to  add  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  infected  yard  above 
alluded  to,  my  stock  never  were  more  healthy,  nor  have  they 
thriven  better  than  they  have  done  this  winter,  which  I attribute  to 
the  extra  food  and  care  bestowed  on  them  from  fear  of  the  epidemic. 
All  of  them,  including  the  horses,  had  access  to  rock  salt.” 

West  Riding. 

The  tenants  and  neighbours  of  Joseph  Dent,  Esq.,  of  Rib- 
ston  Hall,  had  their  cattle  and  some  sheep  affected  six  months 
before  his,  on  account  of  his  having  as  little  as  possible  inter- 
course with  them.  The  first  appearance  in  his  farm  and  among 
his  fat  cattle  was  in  the  latter  end  of  November.  It  extended  to 
the  milch  cows,  all  of  which  were  housed.  It  then  attacked 
the  young  stock  in  the  farm  yard,  and  lastly  was  observed  in  the 
heifers  and  cattle  in  the  adjoining  fields.  The  cattle  that  were 
housed  were  fed  with  turnips,  hay,  and  linseed  cake.  The  fat 
cattle  and  the  milch  cows  were  first  attacked  by  soreness  in  the 
feet,  and  refusing  their  food  ; those  out  of  doors  were  then  affected 
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in  their  mouths.  Hay  and  turnips,  with  linseed  cake,  were  given 
to  those  that  were  housed,  and  medical  treatment  adopted  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  disease,  consisting  of  lbj  of  salts,  Ibj  of 
treacle,  and  three  ounces  of  sulphur,  to  full  grown  beasts,  and 
smaller  doses  to  younger  cattle.  The  fat  cattle  suffered  very  little, 
but  the  milch  cows  more;  and  on  account  of  the  weather  being 
exceedingly  severe,  and  there  not  being  an  opportunity  for  shelter, 
the  out-door  cattle  suffered  most  of  all.  The  cows  lost  the  greater 
part  of  their  milk  for  awhile,  but  it  returned  with  returning  health. 
The  udders  and  teats  were  sore.  None  of  my  young  calves  living 
upon  the  milk  of  the  infected  cows  took  the  disorder.  I adopted 
the  plan  of  serving  from  the  pail,  and  not  allowing  the  calves  to 
suck.  Some  had  a scurfy  eruption  on  different  parts  of  their  body 
and  round  the  eyes ; but  this  is  sometimes  seen  in  young  cattle. 
Those  that  were  housed  got  over  the  disease  best,  but  others  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  were  generally  left  in  a very  low  condition. 
When  the  epidemic  first  appeared,  the  greater  part  of  my  family 
discontinued  the  use  of  milk,  cream,  &c.,  but  afterwards  they 
took  it  as  usual,  and  did  not  experience  the  least  unpleasant  or 
injurious  consequence. 

According  to  Mr.  Barrowby,  of  Baldersby,  the  disease  began 
to  appear  among  the  hogs  and  cattle  in  the  fold  yard,  and,  in  the 
first  week  in  January  1841,  it  had  spread  to  nearly  all  the  sheep 
and  cattle.  It  was  distinguished  by  slavering  in  the  cattle,  lame- 
ness of  the  feet  of  pigs,  and  lameness  and  slavering  in  sheep. 
Nothing  was  done  with  them,  except  that  they  were  pampered 
with  every  kind  of  food  they  could  be  induced  to  eat,  and,  in  a 
few  cases,  gruel  was  administered.  One  of  the  cows  calved  twins 
while  under  treatment.  She  was  very  bad.  Her  milk  ceased  after 
the  third  day,  and  had  not  returned  several  months  afterwards. 
The  epidemic  long  remained  among  the  pigs  and  sheep,  and  at 
length  attacked  the  horses. 

J.W.  Childers,  Esq.  M.P.,  of  Cantley,  states,  that  “ the 
epidemic  first  appeared  in  his  stock  about  the  middle  of  October, 
attacking  the  pigs  first,  then  the  cattle,  and  lastly  the  sheep.  The 
disease  commenced  about  five  days  after  some  of  them  had  been 
brought  along  the  public  road  from  the  market.  The  pigs  were 
about  eleven  months  old,  and  in  good  condition,  having  been  fed 
with  steamed  mangle-wurzel  and  barley  meal.  The  full  grown 
cattle  appeared  to  be  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  the  young- 
sters were.  In  the  pigs  and  the  sheep  the  feet  were  most  im- 
plicated, and  the  mouth  in  cattle.  The  sheep  were  sometimes 
affected  a second  time,  but  not  the  cattle  or  pigs.  The  disease 
then  assumed  a mitigated  form,  and  was  confined  entirely  to  the 
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feet,  and  partly  or  principally  caused  by  exchanging  the  old 
hoof  or  claw  for  a new  one.  The  disease  was  treated  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  sulphur  and  salts.  Not  one  animal  died  out  of 
450  sheep,  36  cattle,  and  42  pigs.  The  quantity  of  milk  was  di- 
minished, although  the  udder  was  not  always  much  affected.  In 
one  bad  case  the  udder  was  severely  diseased,  and  the  milk  partly 
ceased.  The  animals  were  generally  left  in  a weak  state  when 
the  attack  had  been  violent.  The  disease  long  remained  among 
the  sheep,  and  many  of  them  continued  lame,  but  on  exami- 
nation no  external  appearance  to  cause  lameness  could  be  dis- 
covered.” 


Charles  Charnock,  Esq.,  Homefield  House,  Ferry  Bridge, 
states,  that  the  country  in  his  neighbourhood  is  hilly  and  woody. 
The  surface  soil  is  a species  of  loam,  containing  a large  admixture 
of  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  substratum  a magnesian  limestone. 

The  field  in  which  the  sheep  were  when  attacked  by  the  epi- 
demic was  dry,  well  sheltered  from  the  wind  in  every  quarter, 
and,  in  general,  particularly  healthy.  The  turnips  that  were  then 
on  it  were  of  a good  quality,  and  sound. 

Mr.  Charnock  says,  that  “ the  weather  and  wind  were  very 
changeable  about  the  time  when  the  greater  part  of  his  stock  was 
attacked,  and  his  opinion  is,  that  the  weather  is  a great  cause  of, 
and  has  a considerable  influence  on,  this  disease.  His  neigh- 
bours all  agree  that  they  can  perceive  a great  difference  for  the 
better  in  the  symptoms  when  mild  weather  comes  on.” 

Mr.  Charnock  says  that,  in  order  to  explain  his  answers  more 
fully,  he  begs  to  give  some  extracts  from  his  Journal,  the  entries 
in  which  were  made  daily. 

“ The  first  symptoms  of  the  epidemic  that  appeared  in  my 
stock  were  in  a heifer  about  eighteen  months  old.  I had  six 
of  nearly  that  age  in  a public  pasture  near  the  river-side,  when  a 
butcher  turned  a fat  beast,  which  he|had  bought  at  Wakefield, 
into  the  pasture.  It  was  badly  affected  both  in  the  feet  and 
mouth.  It  had  been  in  the  pasture  two  days  before  I heard  of 
it.  I immediately  had  my  heifers  brought  home,  and  found  that 
the  smallest  of  them  was  ill  in  the  disease.  This  was  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1840.  Its  tongue  was  very  much  blistered, 
but  it  was  not  lame.  We  lanced  its  tongue,  so  as  to  bleed  well, 
and  gave  it  and  the  other  five  heifers  the  following  drench  in  warm 
water — half  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sulphur, 
two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  one  ounce  of  bruised  ginger.  1 had 
them  put  into  a fold  half  a mile  distant  from  home,  and  separate 
from  the  rest  of  my  stock,  where  they  have  been  kept  ever 
since.  The  same  drench  was  given  to  them  all  on  the  third 
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day.  None  of  them  have  been  in  the  slightest  way  affected 
but  the  first,  and  that  only  seemed  to  be  affected  by  its  mouth 
being  sore,  which  hindered  it  from  eating  freely  for  a few 
days.  On  the  10th  of  January,  one  of  a lot  of  sixteen  heifers 
in  an  open  fold,  that  had  had  no  communication  with  the 
above-mentioned  nor  any  other  diseased  cattle  or  stock  whatever, 
exhibited  the  disease  in  both  its  tongue  and  feet,  and  the  number 
of  stock  mentioned  in  my  answer  to  your  queries  were  affected  in 
the  course  of  the  week.  We  immediately  gave  to  each  the  drench 
above  mentioned,  and  repeated  it  on  the  third  day,  giving  them  a 
plentiful  supply  of  linseed  gruel,  with  a little  wheat  flour  in  it,  and 
they  all  recovered  in  a few  days  that  had  it.  There  are  some 
cattle  in  the  yards  which  have  not  been  affected  at  all ; but  we 
gave  the  drench  to  all  of  them,  and  where  the  feet  were  affected 
we  touched  the  diseased  parts  of  the  hoof  with  butyr  of  antimony. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  January  my  sheep  had  never  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  the  epidemic  ; they  were,  in  fact,  particularly  healthy, 
and  free  from  lameness.  I lost  four  hoggets  in  December ; at 
least  had  them  to  kill  from  being  affected  by  giddiness,  but  I had 
congratulated  myself  with  having  escaped  hitherto  so  well.  The 
weather  in  the  latter  end  of  Dec.  1840  was  very  changeable. 

January  1,  1841,  I had  350  hoggets  and  100  shearlings  eat- 
ing cut  hybrid  and  Swede  turnips  in  the  field  I before  mentioned, 
and  300  breeding  ewes  feeding  on  the  scraps  after  them.  On  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  January  we  removed  the  ewes  to  some  white 
turnips  in  a field  about  a mile  off : they  were  then  very  well, 
and  had  no  symptoms  of  lameness. 

In  the  afternoon  of  January  2d,  my  shepherd  found  a few  of 
the  hoggets  and  shearlings  lame.  I examined  them  next  morn- 
ing, and  found  decided  symptoms  of  the  disease  having  attacked 
them,  and  in  the  course  of  January  4th  I found  several  of  my 
ewes  likewise  affected.  I gave  each  of  the  shearlings  three  ounces 
of  salts,  and  each  of  the  hoggets  two  and  a quarter  ounces.  I 
also  bled  them  in  the  toe-veins,  and  touched  the  diseased  parts 
of  the  foot  with  butyr  of  antimony.  I always  repeated  the  salts  on 
the  second  day,  and  dressed  the  feet  every  day  where  required. 
The  disease  seemed  to  linger  about  a few  of  them  for  some  days, 
but  has  disappeared,  except  only  a little  tenderness  of  the  feet 
when  the  ground  is  hard. 

I removed  my  ewes  on  the  7th  of  January,  1841,  into  a fold 
bedded  with  straw,  having  sheds  on  three  sides  of  it,  giving 
them  turnips  and  hay,  and  dressing  their  feet  with  butyr  of  an- 
timony, but  giving  them  no  medicine,  on  account  of  their  being 
heavy  with  lamb.  In  the  course  of  a fortnight  they  were  all  re- 
covered, and  put  back  into  the  field.  The  shelter  appeared  to 
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be  highly  advantageous  to  them,  and,  as  I before  remarked,  a 
little  tenderness  of  the  feet  on  hard  ground  is  all  I can  perceive 
of  the  effects  of  the  disease. 

Pigs  I have  found  very  difficult  to  get  medicine  into.  The 
best  purgative  is  a few  grains  of  calomel  in  their  food,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  animal.” 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
with  the  account  which  Mr.  Hall,  the  steward  of  Earl  Spencer, 
gives  of  this  epidemic  among  cattle  and  other  stock.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  valuable  document.  It  properly  belongs  to  the 
county  of  Nottingham  ; but  it  forms  an  excellent  winding-up  to 
the  history  of  the  epidemic  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on 
the  very  borders  of  which  it  is  situated. 

Mr.  Hall  states,  that  “ the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wiseton  is  generally  flat;  but  the  whole  farm  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a range  of  inconsiderable  hills.  The  Wiseton  farm  is 
well  sheltered,  with  numerous  minute  springs,  and  thickly 
wooded.  It  has  an  extremely  varied  surface  soil,  with  a generally 
retentive  subsoil,  no  river  of  any  importance,  but  a small  one 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  farm. 

When  the  epidemic  first  appeared  the  weather  was  rainy  and 
very  damp.  There  had  been  no  communication  of  any  kind 
with  cattle  that  might  have  been  diseased  at  the  time,  nor  had 
any  animals  lately  travelled  or  been  herded  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  cattle  that  were  first  attacked  by  the  epidemic  were 
at  pasture  : their  condition  was  good,  and  they  were  grazing  on 
after-math,  and  were  from  one  to  two  years  old.  The  disease 
was  at  first  confined  to  these  yearling  cattle. 

The  only  decided  symptom  of  disease  among  them  was  a very 
greatly  increased  secretion  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  blisters 
appearing  on  the  tongue  and  palate  on  the  succeeding  day. 
There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  infection  in 
the  business. 

The  disease  appeared  or  rather  commenced  in  the  mouth — 
the  lameness  was  more  the  result  of  disease,  for  the  mouth  was, 
generally  speaking,  nearly  well  before  the  leet  were  much 
affected. 

The  medical  treatment  of  these  animals  was  very  trifling.  As 
soon  as  the  increased  flow  of  saliva  was  observed  in  any  of  the 
cattle  they  were  immediately,  though  quietly,  driven  to  a dry 
yard,  with  sheds  and  stabling,  at  one  extremity  of  the  farm. 
Great  care  was  observed  in  bringing  them  to  this  place  to  avoid 
any  contact  with  the  healthy  portion  of  the  herd,  and  equal 
caution  was  used  in  preventing  those  that  were  in  attendance  on 
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the  diseased  animals  from  having  any  employment  that  would 
brino-  them  among  the  other  cattle  of  the  farm. 

O c? 

The  yard  was  littered  with  dry  straw,  and  kept  clean.  To 
some  of  the  first  that  were  attacked  a pound  of  Epsom  salts  was 
given,  which  I am  now  satisfied  was  improper,  since  the  undue 
purgation  produced  such  excessive  excitement,  that  all  the  first 
cases  were  the  longest  in  recovering.  In  the  later  cases  the  pur- 
gative was  reduced  to  half  its  quantity,  repeating  it  if  occasion 
required,  the  object  being  gently  to  relax  the  bowels*. 

The  tongue  and  palate  were  well  washed,  twice  a-dav,  with 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  as  recommended  in  the 
Society’s  paper.  This,  with  a slight  tonic,  when  recovery  ap- 
peared tardy,  was  the  only  treatment  observedf. 

They  were  fed,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  on  soft 
cold  mashes,  made  with  equal  portions  of  bran  and  linseed  dake, 
ground  very  tine.  As  soon  as  they  were  able  to  eat  them,  white 
turnips  were  added.  The  cattle  were  always  sheltered  in  rainy 
weather  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  the  most  certain  sign  of  convalescence  was  the 
gradual  cessation  of  the  undue  flow  of  saliva. 

In  about  a fortnight  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
they  were  turned  out  of  the  yard  into  a dry  paddock  that  had 
been  closely  grazed,  turnips  being  carried  to  them  ; and  in 
about  a month  from  the  same  period  they  were  again  driven  to 
the  pasture.” 

Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  Hall’s  attention  being  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  breeding  of  stock,  nothing  is  said  of  the  treatment  of 
milch  cows ; but  some  valuable  observations  are  made  on  the 
treatment  of  sheep  under  this  disease.  Mr.  Hall  states,  that  “ a 
field  of  turnips  was  purchased  from  a farmer  situate  at  a dis- 
tance of  five  miles  from  Wiseton,  and  about  200  of  the  fattening 
tups  and  shearlings  were  sent  there,  to  be  fed  on  the  turnips. 
This  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  October. 

They  finished  the  turnips  in  two  months,  and  were  then 
brought  to  the  same  feeding  on  our  own  farm,  but  separate  from 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  flock. 

* I perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Hall,  that  in  this  peculiar  disease,  in  which 
all  the  vascular  membranes  are  so  peculiarly  excitable,  a pound  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  is  somewhat  too  much  to  be  administered  at  a dose.  Some  aperient 
medicine,  however,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  many  cattle  were  lost  for  want 
of  it,  but,  perhaps,  half-pound  doses  of  the  Epsom  salts,  guarded  with  a 
little  ginger,  were  the  safest  and  the  most  effectual. — Y. 

f Considerable  tact,  however,  was  frequently,  or  in  almost  every  case,  re- 
quired to  indicate  the  time  when  the  tonic  should  be  resorted  to — the  nature 
and  quantity,  and  the  alteration,  and  increase,  or  diminution,  or  suspension  of 
the  tonic  or  the  aperient.  Here  it  was  that  the  non-medical  man  so  often 
failed,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon  was  so  requisite. — Y. 
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Within  a week  from  their  removal  the  greater  part  became  lame, 
with  blistered  tongues  and  palate,  and  some  external  sores  on  the 
lips  and  nostrils.  I had  them  removed  from  the  turnips  to  a pas- 
ture field  adjoining.  A very  mild  purgative — Epsom  salts,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  three  ounces,  as  their  age  and  condition  re- 
quired— was  given  to  each,  and  the  mouth  and  nose  washed 
daily  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  whole  were 
attacked,  varying,  of  course,  in  severity. 

Turnips  were  cut  for  them  in  troughs — the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  previously  fed — of  which,  after  a few  days,  they 
again  ate  freely.  The  mouth  soon  became  healthy,  but  the  lame- 
ness continued  some  weeks. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February  they  were  nearly  well,  but  had 
suffered  materially  in  condition.  I have  since  discovered,  that 
in  the  field  adjoining  to  that  in  which  these  sheep  were  placed 
from  November  until  January,  were  sheep  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease ; and  it  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  flock — 250 — that  remained  altogether  on  our  own  farm, 
have  entirely  escaped. 


COMPTE  RENDU  OF  THE  LABOURS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
VETERINARY  SCHOOL  OF  ALFORT. 

Clinical  Chair. 

Professors  Renault  and  Bouley,  M.  Prudhomme, 
Assistant. 

During  the  scholastic  year  that  has  just  passed,  1193  sick 
animals  were  admitted  into  the  hospitals  of  the  school : of  these, 
930  were  of  the  equine  race,  35  were  ruminants,  and  228  dogs. 
Nearly  four  thousand  horses  were  also  brought  for  examination 
as  to  soundness. 

The  pupils  of  the  fourth  year  have,  likewise,  as  in  preceding 
years,  practised  on  a great  number  of  horses  belonging  to  per- 
sons in  the  environs.  The  number  of  these  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  session. 

The  care  of  the  professors  and  assistant,  whether  in  the  hospi- 
tals, in  the  school,  or  extending  to  medical  advice  abroad,  has 
comprehended  more  than  six  thousand  animals  : a number  nearly 
double  those  that  have  been  treated  in  any  preceding  year.  The 
two  last  years  being  added  together,  9544  came  under  treat- 
ment. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  of  ruminants  was  so 
small ; but  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  effects  of  the  measure 
recently  adopted  by  M.  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  namely,  that 
of  admitting  gratuitously  animals  of  the  bovine  and  ovine  species 
into  the  hospitals,  has  not  yet  become  sufficiently  known.  We 
should  also  add,  that  it  can  only  be  in  process  of  time  that  this 
measure  can  be  completely  efficacious. 

We  will  now  state  the  most  interesting  results  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  either  by  clinical  observation  or  direct  experiment. 

Acute  Glanders. 

The  consideration  of  glanders  has  always  occupied  a large 
space  in  the  columns  of  our  compte  rendu.  In  fact,  this 
dreadful  disease  commits  such  extensive  ravages,  and  with  such 
obstinate  continuance  on  the  horses  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
every  day  new  cases  present  themselves  for  our  study  and  obser- 
vation: and,  although  the  subject  seems  occasionally  to  be  almost 
exhausted — although  all  that  is  possible  appears  to  have  been 
said  on  matters  that  have  so  long  engaged  our  attention,  it, 
nevertheless,  has  not  appeared  to  us  unimportant  briefly  to  state 
the  result  of  our  observation  respecting  this  disease  during  the 
course  of  the  present  year. 

The  number  of  glandered  animals  that  have  been  presented 
this  year  for  examination  in  our  school  has  been  so  considerable, 
that  we  affirm  that  glanders  has  prevailed,  and  prevails  still  in 
an  enzootic  state,  in  the  whole  of  the  environs  of  Paris.  It  is 
principally  among  the  horses  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  fortifications  that  it  has  raged  with  the  greatest  violence. 
The  form  under  which  it  has  oftenest  appeared  is  that  of  acute 
glanders.  Without  denying  that  contagion  has  contributed  to 
the  development  of  this  affection  to  so  vast  an  extent  among 
the  animals  employed  in  these  works,  nevertheless  we  think  the 
principal  cause  of  the  extension  of  the  pest,  so  considerable,  was 
the  exhausting  and  excessive  labour  to  which  these  animals  are 
compelled  to  submit.  This  fact  will  astonish  no  one  when  he 
learns  that,  in  a great  number  of  cases,  the  horses  are  employed 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  drawing  the  materials 
over  the  roughest  roads.  What  renders  this  mode  of  viewing 
the  subject  more  likely  to  be  true  is,  that  the  horses  which  the 
disease  usually  attacks  are  those  who  expend  most  muscu- 
lar strength  and  power ; namely,  those  which,  as  the  owners 
themselves  affirmed,  were  the  best  and  the  most  willing  in  har- 
ness. We  quote  this  fact  at  the  present  moment  on  account  of 
the  multiplicity  of  the  works  that  have  been  carried  on  around 
us,  and  which  have  shewn,  in  a more  striking  manner  than  usual, 
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the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  given  it  an  important  place  in 
the  general  history  of  the  malady. 

With  regard  to  the  contagion  of  acute  glanders,  we  must  state 
a circumstance  which  clinical  observation  and  experiment  have 
rendered  most  striking.  Acute  glanders  has  not  appeared  to 
possess  contagious  properties  so  extensive  as  in  1840.  When  in 
that  year  we  gave  an  account  of  the  experiments  that  we  had 
made  on  this  disease,  we  affirmed,  after  many  trials,  that  it  wTas 
easily  transmitted  from  horse  to  horse  by  cohabitation.  In  this  year 
experiment  has  not  given  these  results  so  frequently  nor  so  cer- 
tainly ; and  we  have  seen  numerous  sets  of  horses  affected  with 
acute  glanders  live  and  work  during  a very  long  period  with 
sound  horses,  and  without  the  latter  being  affected. 

This  fact  is  connected  with  the  general  history  of  contagious 
diseases,  which  do  not  always  possess  in  the  same  degree  the 
property  of  transmitting  the  malady. 

What  still  more  serves  to  support  our  observation  is,  that,  for- 
tunately, w7e  have  not  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  establishment 
any  of  those  dreadful  cases  of  the  transmission  of  glanders  to 
the  human  being,  which  during  two  years  caused  such  alarm 
among  us.  In  the  hospitals  at  Paris,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  the  medical  journals,  the  cases  of  glanders  among  men  have 
been  less  frequent  than  in  any  preceding  years,  although  the 
attention  of  the  surgeon  has  been  more  than  usually  directed  to 
this  subject. 

There  is  another  circumstance  that  has  struck  us  this  year, 
and  which  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  which  we  have  been 
just  speaking.  Acute  glanders  has  evidently  exercised  on  the 
economy  of  the  animals  that  it  has  attacked  a less  rapidly  de- 
structive influence  than  it  has  been  accustomed  to  do  in  pre- 
ceding years.  During  two  years,  the  animals  infected  imme- 
diately sunk  under  the  attack  of  the  disease,  or  died  between  the 
ninth  and  twentieth  day.  This  year  we  have  seen  a great  number 
of  horses  on  which  the  acute  glanderous  eruption  was  only  at- 
tended by  a slight  febrile  influence  for  several  days,  and  which, 
by  rapidly  disappearing,  permitted  the  return  of  the  integrity  of 
the  digestive  functions,  and  all  the  other  apparent  signs  of  health, 
without,  however,  the  essential  symptoms  of  glanders  disap- 
pearing. 

This  explains  the  circumstance,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
attack  of  so  dreadful  a disease,  animals  labouring  under  it  could 
be  used  at  the  different  works  in  timber-yards  and  fortifications, 
and  where  the  sanitary  police  laws  were  rarely  or  never  observed. 

Another  fact  corroborates  the  account  that  we  have  just  given 
of  the  mild  character  of  acute  glanders  in  the  course  of  this  year. 
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We  have  witnessed  in  our  hospitals  the  spontaneous  cure  of  five 
horses  affected  with  acute  glanders  perfectly  developed.  A dis- 
ease which  exercises  so  great  an  influence  on  the  public  health 
deserves  our  attention  and  study.  With  the  intention  of  elu- 
cidating its  history,  we  have  continued  a series  of  experiments 
commenced  two  years  ago.  We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain, 
by  a succession  of  inoculations,  whether  acute  glanders  loses  its 
contagious  property  by  reproduction ; and  we  have  seen  that  at 
the  seventh  generation  the  virus  was  as  active  in  its  effects  as 
when  it  proceeded  from  spontaneously  developed  disease. 

We  have  also  tried  whether  the  matter  of  the  nasal  discharge 
and  dried  in  the  open  air,  preserves  its  virulent  property  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time ; and  we  have  seen  the  eschars  pro- 
ceeding from  this  desiccation  macerated,  and  distilled  in  water, 
and  yet  the  part  being  inoculated,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  acute 
farcy  has  appeared. 

We  have  tried  whether  the  virulent  matter  existed  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  in  the  products  of  the  nasal  secretion,  and  we  have 
seen  matter  from  ulcers  of  the  lungs  very  rapidly  producing  acute 
glanders. 

Blood  possesses  the  same  virulent  properties.  Injected  imme- 
diately after  its  extraction  from  a vein  into  another  vein  of  a 
sound  horse,  it  produced,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days,  glan- 
derous eruption. 

With  the  purpose  of  assuring  ourselves  once  more  whether 
glanders  could  be  transmitted  to  other  animals  beside  the  horse, 
we  attempted  its  inoculation  on  four  cows,  three  sheep,  six  dogs, 
and  six  rabbits,  trying  the  effect  of  the  virus  on  as  many  horses 
at  the  same  time.  All  the  inoculations  with  matter  of  glanders 
on  the  horse  produced,  without  exception,  their  accustomed  effect 
but  our  attempts  were  completely  fruitless  on  the  others.  It  has 
been  the  same  with  the  experiments  of  cohabitation  continued 
for  more  than  six  months  between  horses  attacked  with  acute 
glanders  and  animals  of  different  kinds. 

Chronic  Glanders. 

In  this  year,  as  in  all  the  preceding  ones,  we  are  compelled 
to  confess  the  complete  impotency  of  the  efforts  that  we  have 
made  to  cure  chronic  glanders.  This  statement  will  astonish 
no  one  who  is  aware  of  the  irreparable  lesions  which  the  attack 
of  this  disease  leaves  in  the  general  organization.  When  they 
have  assisted  at  the  opening  of  horses  really  attacked  with  chro- 
nic glanders — when  they  have  seen  the  profound  destruction 
of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  nostrils — the 
collections  of  purulent  matter  in  cavities  almost  closed  — the 
complete  transformation  of  the  pellicular  membrane  which  once 
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clothed  the  walls  of  these  cavities  ; — when  they  examine  the 
lungs  of  a glandered  horse,  and  have  sometimes  seen  the  per- 
foration of  the  tubercles  deeply  modified  in  their  substance, 
and  at  the  point  of  being  converted,  in  large  masses,  into  a white 
compact  body  impermeable  to  the  air; — when  they  have  seen  in 
the  lymphatic  apparatus  those  sudden  and  complete  alterations 
of  the  lymph  and  the  organs  which  prepare  and  support  it ; they 
will  not  be  astonished  that  a disease,  of  which  the  influence  is 
so  general  on  the  whole  economy,  and  which  destroys  parts  so 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  organic  movements,  should  be 
altogether  beyond  the  efforts  of  art. 

Have  we  not  seen,  in  fact,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  the  pub- 
lic credulity  sadly  abused  by  some  new  attempts  to  cure  glanders, 
undertaken  by  men  who,  under  some  high  patronage,  have  dared 
publicly  to  announce  certain  results  of  measures  which  they  knew 
to  be  inefficacious?  Such  speculations  ought  to  be  despised. 
The  public  should  be  taught  that  in  no  system  of  therapeutics 
will  the  means  of  curing  glanders  be  found,  or  they  will  only 
arrest  the  ravages  of  this  malady  when  the  laws  of  health  are 
better  studied  and  understood,  and  our  ameliorated  races  of 
horses  are  better  adapted  to  the  services  that  are  required  of  them, 
and  it  will  be  known  how  properly  to  proportion  the  services  of 
a horse  to  the  strength  of  his  constitution. 

Sarcocele. 

Among  the  first  signs  of  chronic  glanders  there  is  one  that  has 
often  presented  itself  to  us  in  the  course  of  this  year,  and  which 
we  have  been  able  to  observe  in  all  its  varying  difference  of  ap- 
pearance, and  also  study  the  varied  alterations  which  are  attached 
to  it.  We  refer  to  the  engorgement  of  the  testicle,  vulgarly 
known  by  the  name  of  effort,  and  improperly  described  under 
that  of  sarcocele. 

The  engorgement  of  the  testicles,  which  often  precedes  glan- 
ders by  several  months,  is  always  accompanied,  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  by  a very  marked  febrile  state.  The  horse  becomes 
dull,  refuses  his  food,  and  principally  his  oats;  the  coat  is  rough 
and  hard ; the  vertebral  column  is  bent ; the  walk  becomes  con- 
strained ; and  it  is  especially  difficult  in  the  hind  limbs,  which 
progress  with  a kind  of  forced  abduction.  The  pulse  is  strong 
and  quick,  the  respiration  hurried  and  nervous,  the  mucous 
membrane  injected,  and  often  covered  with  numerous  petechial 
spots.  Twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  at  most  after  the  appear- 
ance of  these  symptoms,  the  region  of  the  testicle  becomes  the 
seat  of  a considerable  engorgement.  It  is  hot,  and  painful  when 
pressed  upon,  oedematous  in  its  whole  extent,  and  prolonged 
especially  by  a hot  and  painful  oedema  in  the  region  of  the  belly 
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and  the  hanks.  Sometimes,  after  these  first  phenomena,  the 
oedema  is  not  long  in  disappearing’,  and  with  it  the  acute  inflam- 
matory character  of  which  it  was  only  the  symptom.  At  the  same 
time  also  the  fever  moderates,  the  appetite  returns  in  a slight  de- 
gree, and  the  animal  becomes  more  easy.  These  first  symptoms 
having  passed,  we  recognise,  by  exploring  the  region  of  the  scro- 
tum, the  existence  of  a hard  tumour,  resistant  in  its  whole  extent, 
very  painful  when  pressed  upon,  often  corrugated  on  the  surface, 
especially  on  the  side  of  the  groins,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  epididymis. 

Arrived  at  this  state,  the  tumour  of  the  scrotum  takes  a dif- 
ferent course,  following  the  nature  and  the  seat  of  the  essential 
alteration  which  constitutes  it.  Sometimes  it  remains  stationary, 
preserving  for  weeks  and  months  the  character  of  deep  and 
profound  inflammation,  always  hard,  its  surface  resistant,  and  an 
acute  pain  manifested  on  the  slightest  pressure.  The  general 
state  of  the  animal  is  also  changed — he  becomes  considerably 
thinner,  is  sadly  dull,  the  head  hangs  down,  the  back  is  bowed, 
and  he  eats  very  little. 

In  other  cases,  the  engorgement  of  the  scrotum  has  disappeared 
in  almost  its  whole  extent,  and  nothing  remains  in  its  centre  but 
a hard  lengthened  substance  following  the  passage  of  the  epidi- 
dymis, curled  in  its  whole  extent,  and  painful  when  touched. 
Notwithstanding  the  disappearance  of  the  principal  engorge- 
ment, the  scrotal  region  usually  has  little  of  its  normal  supple- 
ness, and  we  feel,  by  exploring  the  testicles,  that  they  do  not 
possess  their  usual  mobility  in  the  sheath  which  encloses  them. 
This  state  is  compatible  with  a certain  apparent  integrity  of 
the  essential  functions  ; and  the  animal  frequently  becomes 
lively  again,  eats  well,  is  able  to  work,  and  sometimes  even 
grows  fat. 

At  other  times,  the  testicular  engorgement  gradually  increases 
in  size,  and  constitutes  a tumour  of  a spherical  form,  very  hard 
in  its  whole  extent — often  unequal  at  its  surface — a little  painful 
on  pressure — growing  rapidly,  and  sometimes  acquiring  the  size 
of  a man’s  head.  In  this  last  case  the  general  state  of  the 
animal  shews  that  he  is  becoming  the  prey  of  a profound  disease 
which  undermines  his  constitution. 

Such  are  the  forms  under  which  these  testicular  engorgements 
shew  themselves,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  infal- 
lible signs  of  chronic  glanders. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  alterations  of  which  these  en- 
gorgements are  only  the  symptoms. 

The  tumour  in  its  most  simple  state,  namely,  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  inflammatory  phenomonena  which  accompany  its 
appearance,  is  reduced  to  a central  nucleus.  In  dissecting  the 
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parts,  it  is  observed  that  the  cellular  body  adjacent  to  the  dartos 
is  the  seat  of  a slight  yellowish  serous  infiltration.  The  serous 
vaginal  membrane  is  injected,  reddish,  and  has  contracted 
adherences  in  several  parts  of  its  extent.  The  epididymis  is 
considerably  tumefied.  The  cellular  substance  which  contains 
the  circumvolutions  of  the  canals  is  reddish,  and  covered  with  a 
pseudo-membranous  pellicle.  In  cutting  the  substance  of  the 
organ,  a considerable  quantity  of  a very  thick  purulent  liquid 
escapes  on  pressure  of  the  orifices  of  the  canals.  These  canals, 
very  much  dilated,  constitute  isolated  collections.  At  the  point 
of  the  prepuce  the  testicular  cord  is  infiltered,  and  sometimes 
purulent. 

The  substance  of  the  testicle  is  somewhat  discoloured,  and 
seems  to  have  experienced  a commencement  of  atrophy. 

In  cases  where  the  scrotal  tumour  outwardly  presents  the 
first  characters  that  we  have  assigned  to  it,  if  we  dissect  it  we 
observe,  1st,  A serous  state  of  infiltration  of  the  cellular  sub- 
dartesian  tissue,  with  injection  of  this  tissue.  2d,  The  cha- 
racter of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  vaginal  sheath,  with 
formation  of  false  membranes,  and  the  presence  of  purulent 
collections  multiplied  in  the  vessels  that  are  constituted  by 
these  false  membranes.  3d,  The  purulent  state  of  the  epidi- 
dymis, which  we  have  already  described  ; and,  4th,  and  finally, 
A considerable  and  prolonged  engorgement  at  the  top  of  the 
testicular  cord,  with  purulent  collections  in  the  cellular  tissue 
entering  into  its  composition.  The  testicular  substance  is  some- 
times sound  ; but  at  other  times  it  encloses  little  yellowish  dis- 
seminated points.  Usually  it  is  discoloured. 

Finally,  in  its  third  form,  the  sarcomatous  engorgement  is  essen- 
tially constituted  by  an  alteration  of  the  testicle  itself.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  organ  has  submitted  in  its  totality,  or  in  several  of 
its  parts,  to  a transformation  which  renders  it  like  liver  boiled  and 
softened.  When  the  cortical  envelope  is  cut,  a very  thick  pus 
escapes,  which  has  a sickly  and  faint  smell.  This  alteration  is 
usually  connected  with  a purulent  state  of  infiltration  of  the  va- 
ginal sheath  ; also  with  purulent  secretion  in  the  canals  of  the 
epididymis,  and  considerable  engorgement  of  the  testicular  cord, 
which  is  often  as  large  as  a man’s  arm. 

The  disease,  of  which  we  have  just  described  the  symptoms 
and  studied  the  alterations,  recognises,  like  glanders,  as  its  pre- 
disposing cause,  the  excess  of  labour  to  which  the  animals  have 
been  compelled  to  submit  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  exclusively  the 
lot  of  post  or  diligence  horses,  or  those  that  are  employed  in 
heavy  carts  of  stones  or  in  cabriolets,  and  which,  to  the  present 
day,  continue  to  be  so  badly  constructed. 

Why  is  this  place  chosen  for  purulent  collections  in  the  epidi- 
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dymis,  the  testicle,  or  other  parts  annexed  to  this  organ  ? Is  the 
animal’s  labour — drawing  with  violent  efforts — a sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  inguinal  region  rather 
than  elsewere  ? This  is  one  of  the  numerous  secrets  in  medical 
science  which  we  are  not  able  to  unravel. 

Treatment . — The  treatment  of  the  testicular  engorgements 
should  be  antiphlogistic  at  its  first  appearance,  as  emollient  ap- 
plications and  local  anodynes;  scarifications  to  the  depth  of  the 
symptomatic  oedema;  suspensory  bandages;  warm  cloths  round 
the  region  of  the  kidneys  ; warm  bathings ; general  bleeding, 
particularly  if,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  fever  of  reaction  is 
very  intense. 

With  the  help  of  these  means  we  succeed,  in  some  rare  cases 
it  is  true,  and  obtain  a complete  resolution  of  the  engorgement. 
Usually,  however,  little  is  gained  by  this  treatment  but  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  exterior  symptoms  ; or,  the  symptoms  of  the  acute 
inflammation  being  affected,  the  tumour  remains  with  the  cha- 
racters that  we  have  assigned  to  it. 

In  this  case,  the  only  means  of  treatment  to  which  we  can 
have  recourse  is  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  tumour — the  seat 
of  the  purulent  collections,  and  the  organic  transformation. 

Here,  however,  a question  presents  itself.  The  sarcomatous 
engorgement  of  the  testicles  being  only,  as  clinical  experiments 
have  perfectly  demonstrated,  a precursor  sign — the  first  symptom 
of  a general  disease — is  it  proper  to  have  recourse  to  a very  serious 
and  non-compromising  operation  in  order  to  make  only  one  symp- 
tom disappear? 

The  question  thus  put,  let  us  first  take  into  consideration  the 
results  of  the  experiment  itself,  in  order  better  to  resolve  it.  If 
it  were  well  demonstrated  that  the  operation  of  the  extirpation  of 
the  sarcocele,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  leads  to  a radical  cure  of 
the  evil,  or  only  to  an  amelioration  in  the  general  state  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  question  being  judged  by  these  facts,  there  will  not  be 
any  more  matter  for  discussion.  But,  unfortunately,  the  assist- 
ance furnished  by  clinical  experience  leaves  this  question  in  the 
most  vague  and  absolute  indecision.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  we  see 
the  operation  of  the  sarcocele  attended  by  the  most  perfect  success, 
and  the  animals  return  to  their  natural  state  of  health  delivered 
from  a painful  tumour  which  kept  them  in  a continued  state  of 
fever.  At  other  times,  although  the  operation  has  been  well  per- 
formed, and  the  wound  which  was  necessarily  made  approaches 
towards  cicatrization,  there  may,  nevertheless,  remain  several 
unpleasant  circumstances  ; — the  head  is  carried  low — the  back  is 
bowed — the  animal  has  no  appetite — and,  little  by  little,  glan- 
ders makes  its  approach,  and  the  patient  is  lost. 
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Finally,  in  other  cases,  and  not  the  least  numerous,  traumatic 
phenomena  appear  almost  immediately  after  the  operation.  These 
are  complicated  with  a purulent  or  gangrenous  infection,  and,  after 
the  interval  of  a few  days,  death  succeeds. 

Then,  with  these  facts  before  us,  the  truth  and  accuracy  of 
which  cannot  be  doubted,  we  are  unable  to  say  absolutely 
whether  an  operation  for  sarcocele  should  or  should  not  be  per- 
formed. Various  cases  may  be  imagined  in  which  it  maybe  per- 
fectly indicated  or  may  be  useless,  or  should  be  absolutely  avoided. 
We  ought  never  to  operate  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
To  undertake  it  at  that  time,  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  carried  to  their  highest  extent,  is  to  run  the  danger  of  consi- 
derable haemorrhage  during  the  operation,  and  especially  after  it, 
and  of  a gangrenous  affection  at  no  great  distance  of  time. 

When,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  inflammatory  pheno- 
mena, the  inguinal  tumour  is  reduced  in  size,  and  the  symptoms 
of  health  are  returning,  and  the  animal  does  not  appear  to  suffer 
much,  there  will  be  no  reason  for  adopting  any  severe  measures. 
There  will  be  time  enough  for  this  at  the  later  period  ; but,  when 
the  acute  inflammation  has  passed,  yet  the  inguinal  tumour 
remains  hard,  red,  and  painful,  or  the  animal  labours  under 
a state  of  lowr  fever,  an  operation  may,  perhaps,  be  indicated. 
The  result  of  that  operation  is,  indeed,  uncertain,  but  there  is  no 
other  remedy  against  the  evil. 

We  will  not  describe  here  the  manner  of  the  operation,  but  will 
call  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  some  consecutive  phenomena, 
which  may  contribute  to  lighten  several  obscure  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  glanders. 

The  extirpation  of  sarcocele  is  an  operation  exceedingly  pain- 
ful. In  a great  number  of  cases  there  will  be  considerable  loss 
of  flesh,  and  there  will  always  be  a violent  re-active  fever.  It  is 
not  rare  to  see  in  the  course  of  this  re-active  fever  any  acute 
eruption  on  the  skin.  Pustules  will  develop  themselves  on  the 
nasal  membrane;  a discharge  of  yellow  or  citrine-coloured  fluid 
will  also  appear,  and,  in  short,  acute  glanders  will  be  developed. 
This  should  be  foreseen,  and  it  will  be  prudent  to  isolate  every 
patient  before  the  operation  is  performed. 

Under  the  influence  of  violent  traumatic  fever,  glanders,  which 
was  previously  latent  in  the  economy  of  the  animal,  will,  per- 
haps, break  out  all  at  once  under  its  acute  form. 

This  result  being  observed,  we  have  endeavoured  to  discover 
whether,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  cause — an  intense  trau- 
matic fever — confirmed  chronic  glanders  may  not  be  susceptible 
of  transformation,  and  pass  into  an  acute  state.  The  transfor- 
mation of  chronic  glanders,  latent  or  confirmed,  into  acute  glan- 
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ders,  may  be,  and  perhaps  often  is,  communicated  by  the  fluids 
that  are  in  circulation. 

This  change,  however,  is  far  from  uniformly  taking  place.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year  we  have  not  had  a single  proof  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  this  contagion.  We  have  taken  five  sound  horses,  and  we 
have  placed  them  in  the  same  stable  with  five  that  were  evidently 
glandered.  Not  one  of  the  previously  sound  horses  has  taken 
the  infection.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  doubts  which  we 
have  been  compelled  to  avow  of  the  contagious  properties  of  this 
disease  in  a chronic  state,  we  heartily  approve  of  the  measures 
of  precaution  that  have  been  adopted.  We  always  counsel  the 
isolation  and  the  sequestration  of  glandered  horses.  A malady 
which  is  so  susceptible  of  change  of  form,  and  consequently  of 
properties,  ought  in  practice  to  be  considered  as  contagious  by 
every  veterinary  practitioner. 

Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

The  antiphlogistic  and  revulsive  treatment  is  almost  exclusively 
employed,  and  generally  with  success,  in  acute  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  the  pleura.  Among  the  numerous  cases  that  have 
been  brought  under  our  notice  there  were  three  that,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  character  which  they  assumed,  deserve  especial 
mention. 

In  one  case  pneumonia,  perfectly  characterized  in  the  remain- 
der of  its  course  both  by  the  usual  exterior  signs  and  by  those 
which  auscultation  furnishes,  was  complicated  with  certain  vio- 
lent ataxic  (irregular  or  disordered)  symptoms.  The  disease  as- 
sumed a singular  vertiginous  character.  The  horse  threw  him- 
self violently  on  the  ground,  and  tore  his  flanks  with  his  teeth. 
We  thought  that  this  was  complicated  with  cerebral  inflamma- 
tion. Death  exhibited  lesions  of  acute  pneumonia,  which  occu- 
pied half  of  each  of  the  lungs. 

In  the  second  case,  the  horse  was  brought  to  the  hospital  with 
all  the  most  violent  exterior  characters  of  acute  pneumonia.  There 
was  interrupted  and  accelerated  motion  of  the  flanks — a plaintive 
sound  in  respiration — a reddish  discharge  from  nostril — a yellow- 
ish red  injection  of  the  conjunctiva — the  pulse  full  and  hard.  All 
these  symptoms  existed,  and  very  attentive  auscultation  permitted 
us  to  perceive  the  respiratory  murmur  loud  and  sonorous  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  thorax.  The  resonance  was  remarkable 
on  whichever  side  we  sounded  him,  and  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  walls  of  the  chest.  This  absence  of  the  ordinary 
symptoms,  so  positive,  which  auscultation  affords  in  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  weakened  the  diagnosis  to  which  we 
might  be  conducted  by  the  exterior  appearances,  especially 
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when  he  soon  exhibited  so  much  weakness  in  the  hind  quarters 
that  it  seemed  as  if  palsy  was  commencing  its  attack. 

The  horse  died,  and  we  found,  on  opening  him,  that  the  mid- 
dle and  internal  face  of  the  right  lung  had  been  the  seat  of  a 
very  acute'  inflammation,  already  becoming  gangrenous.  In 
every  other  part  the  substance  of  both  lungs  was  perfectly  sound. 

The  third  was  a draught  horse,  very  old,  which  was  brought 
to  the  school  eight  days  before,  and  then  abandoned  for  his  little 
worth.  He  presented  every  exterior  appearance  that  would  be- 
token acute  pneumonia.  In  this  case  the  auscultation  was  ex- 
ceedingly obscure,  and  we  hesitated  considerably  with  regard  to 
the  diagnosis. 

The  pulmonary  sound  was  strongly  heard  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  left  lung,  but  in  the  right  lung  every  thing  appeared 
to  be  right. 

On  examining  him  after  death,  we  found  the  left  lung  per- 
fectly sound,  and  the  right  lung  completely  and  perfectly  hepatized. 
From  its  dorsal  to  its  inferior  border,  and  from  the  anterior  lobe 
to  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm  there  was  one  permeable  vesicle. 

This  result,  so  little  expected,  would  have  made  us  doubt  the 
exactness  of  our  observation,  if,  on  the  morning  of  the  death  of 
the  horse,  struck  by  the  discordance  that  existed  between  the 
indications  that  were  furnished  by  the  general  state  of  the  ani- 
mal and  the  apparent  soundness  of  the  thoracic  organs,  we  had 
not  requested  one  of  the  students  to  assure  himself,  by  an  atten- 
tive auscultation,  that  there  was  no  error  on  our  part. 

This  singular  fact,  of  the  perception  of  the  normal  respiratory 
sound  on  one  side  of  the  chest,  while  the  lung  on  that  side  was 
completely  impermeable,  explains  itself,  as  it  would  seem,  by  its 
very  impermeability.  On  the  left,  the  sound  lung,  and  through 
which  alone  the  act  of  breathing  took  place,  caused  a supple- 
mental sound  to  be  heard,  that  terminated  on  the  right  side, 
across  the  lung  become  already  a solid  body,  and  rendered  by 
that  transformation  a better  conductor  of  sound. 

Catarrhal  Affections  of  the  Respiratory  Passages. 

(Emetie.) 

In  our  account  of  the  scholatic  year  1839-40,  we  announced 
the  happy  results  we  had  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  old  ca- 
tarrhal affections  of  the  chest  by  the  administration  of  emetic 
tartar,  in  variable  doses,  from  four  to  sixteen  grains  or  more. 

We  have  continued  from  that  time,  and  especially  during  the 
current  year,  to  make  many  clinical  experiments  on  the  effects 
of  this  medicine,  and,  three  years  having  passed,  and  almost 
every  experiment  being  fortunate,  we  think  we  may  affirm  that 
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tartarized  antimony  is  a noble  medicine  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  discharges  from  the  lungs,  which  are  not  of  a specific 
character,  or  which  are  not  connected  with  the  existence  of  glan- 
ders. We  will  content  ourselves  at  present  with  the  simple  state- 
ment of  a fact  of  considerable  importance  in  veterinary  me- 
dicine. 

Intestinal  Affections. 

The  acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  in 
general  not  very  serious.  Some  of  them,  nevertheless,  are  com- 
plicated, during  their  course,  with  a comatose  state,  that  some- 
times long  continues  after  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  primitive  disease.  Two  horses  presented  the  characters  of 
“ immobility”  at  the  close  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

Colic. 

We  have,  during  this  session,  proved  the  advantage  of  bleed- 
ing to  a considerable  extent  when  the  intestinal  pain  seemed  to 
he  intense,  and  was  proved  to  be  so  by  the  disordered  movements 
of  the  animal.  This  practice,  long  adopted  in  our  hospitals,  is 
based  on  this  incontestable  fact,  that,  wherever  the  intestinal  pain 
announces  itself  by  any  violent  movements,  there  is  one  or  the  other 
of  these  causes,  congestion  in  some  isolated  part,  or  extending 
through  the  intestinal  canal.  In  this  case,  whatever  may  be  the 
apparent  fulness  or  emptiness  of  the  intestine,  bleeding  is  indi- 
cated, and  will  never  be  hurtful.  The  effects  which  it  produces 
are  sometimes  almost  marvellous.  We  have  seen  some  horses  a 
prey  to  absolute  madness  when  suffering  under  an  attack  of 
colic,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  put  them  in  the  trevis  to 
prevent  them  from  seriously  injuring  themselves  by  their  precipi- 
tate movements  when  under  the  operation  of  bleeding.  These 
horses  have  become  perfectly  calmed  after  the  loss  of  twenty  or 
five-and-twenty  pounds  of  blood. 

IntestinalUlcerations  in  tiieHorse(TyphoidFever?) 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  July,  a tall  entire  horse,  fit  for 
heavy  draught,  was  brought  to  our  hospital.  This  horse,  which, 
in  the  language  of  its  owner  had  but  one  fault,  that  of  being  too 
eager  in  harness,  was  employed  for  a considerable  period  in  the 
hard  work  of  dragging  stones.  It  was  only  three  months  that 
he  had  recovered  from  a disease  of  the  chest  which  had  kept  him 
on  his  litter  during  fifteen  days. 

On  his  entry  into  our  hospital  he  was  in  a state  of  extraordinary 
prostration  of  strength.  He  could  scarcely  stand,  and  staggered  as 
he  walked — he  was  stiff’ in  his  loins — his  coat  was  rough,  and  his 
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countenance  had  that  singular  expression  of  suffering  which  is 
exhibited  under  lesions  of  the  nervous  ganglionic  system — his 
breathing  was  deep  and  interrupted,  and  his  pulse  small  and 
weak — the  conjunctiva  had  a faint  red  colour,  and  infiltrated  with 
serosity ; several  petechial  spots  were  also  scattered  on  the  pitu- 
itary membrane. 

Auscultation  of  the  thoracic  parietes  did  not  afford  any  parti- 
cular symptom. 

The  diagnosis  was  uncertain,  and  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce the  degree  of  the  disease. 

We  prognosticated  that  he  would  die  in  a few  days. 

When  put  into  his  stall,  he  got  as  far  as  he  could  from  the 
manger,  and  refused  both  food  and  drink. 

During  the  night  he  lay  for  a considerable  period  without  either 
groaning  or  beating  himself  and  there  was  considerable  discharge 
from  the  nose. 

On  the  following  day  he  died. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  no  alteration  was  found  in  the 
thoracic  organs. 

The  abdominal  cavity  presented  some  remarkable  appearances. 
The  exterior  surface  of  the  small  intestine  reflected  a red  tint  in 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent ; and  on  incision  into  it,  consider- 
able chylous  matter  ran  from  it  under  the  form  of  a thick  blood- 
coloured  bouillie. 

On  examining  the  internal  membrane  of  this  intestine,  we 
found  it  pierced  with  ulcerations  dispersed  over  it  by  thousands. 
They  were  of  different  sizes  when  examined  by  means  of  a mi- 
croscope. The  smallest  were  *03937  parts  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  largest  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  minutest 
as  well  as  the  largest  had  a small  distinct  elevation  around  them, 
lightly  projecting.  The  smaller  ones  and  those  of  middle  size 
presented  in  their  centre  a slight  projection,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a small  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  not  yet  ul- 
cerated. They  occupied  only  the  superficial  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  appeared  to  be  a simple  erosion  under  the 
epidermis.  The  middle-sized  filled  almost  entirely  the  thick- 
ness of  the  mucous  membrane.  Their  base  was  smooth,  and 
without  any  projecting  granulations.  The  largest  filled  all 
the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  their  base  corre- 
sponded with  the  submucous  cellular  texture.  There  was  no 
abnormal  vascular  injection  around  these  diseased  cavities.  Their 
border  was  not  surrounded  by  any  red  areola,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  was  not  more  thickened  at  this  place. 

It  was  impossible  to  state  positively  whether  they  had  their 
seat  in  the  interior  of  the  mucous  follicles.  We  could  only  see 
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two  or  three  of  these  follicles  sufficiently  preserved  in  those  in 
which  the  mucous  follicles  were  not  destroyed  through  more 
than  half  their  thickness.  As  to  their  form,  disposition,  rounded 
and  smooth  edges,  they  represented,  on  a large  scale,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  numerous  mucous  follicles  which  exist  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  especially  on  the  glands,  called  those  of 
Peyer.  All  these  ulcerations  were  grouped  in  numbers  of  three 
to  four,  seven  to  eight,  and  ten  to  twelve. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine,  the  caecum,  and 
the  floating  portion  of  the  colon,  presented  ulcerations  similar 
in  their  form  and  situation,  but  fewer  in  number. 

Anasarca. 

Cases  of  anasarca  have  been  frequent  this  year,  on  account 
of  the  great  heat  of  the  weather.  Copious  bleedings,  employed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  had  usually  a decidedly 
good  effect. 

Thrombus. 

Cases  of  thrombus,  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the 
jugular  vein,  have  been,  as  usually,  frequent  in  our  hospitals. 
All,  without  exception,  have  been  cured  in  a time,  longer 
or  shorter,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  of 
the  vein  that  was  the  seat  of  them.  In  some  cases  where  the 
vein,  considerably  ulcerated  at  the  place  of  puncture,  suffered 
the  blood  to  escape  in  large  quantities  at  the  least  motion  of 
the  lower  jaw,  we  have  often  had  much  trouble  in  obtaining  the 
formation  and  consolidation  of  a clot  in  the  superior  part  of  the 
vein,  a condition  without  which  an  obliteration  of  the  vessel 
cannot  take  place. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  result  we  must  have  recourse  to  an 
application,  round  the  neck,  of  an  agglutinative  bandage,  com- 
posed of  a mixture  of  pitch  and  turpentine.  By  the  aid  of  this 
bandage  we  have  been  enabled  to  maintain,  applied  whole 
over  the  opening  into  the  vein,  some  quills,  rendered  more  re- 
sistant by  the  application  of  a layer  of  pitch  on  their  exterior 
surface  ; and  in  combining  this  powerful  haemostatic  measure 
with  the  application  of  a vesicatory  along  the  course  of  the  vein, 
and  a perfect  abstinence  from  solid  food,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  obtain  the  formation  of  a clot,  and  the  development  of  the 
necessary  inflammation  for  its  organization. 

The  application  of  a ligature  on  the  ulcerated  vein,  which,  at 
flrst  sight,  appears  to  be  the  most  certain  method  of  arresting 
the  hemorrhage  in  the  case  of  which  we  are  speaking,  ought  to 
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be  altogether  rejected.  The  ligature  of  the  vein  ordinarily  falls 
before  the  clot  is  sufficiently  consolidated.  The  air,  perhaps, 
comes  in  contact  with  it  and  softens  it,  and  then  the  haemorrhage 
appears  more  to  be  dreaded  than  ever. 

At  the  closing  of  one  ulceration  of  the  jugular,  and  which 
had  for  a long  time  resisted  all  the  means  that  we  had  em- 
ployed, we  observed  a singular  case  of  vertigo.  This  animal 
had  been  bled,  and  the  wound  would  not  heal.  He  was  carefully 
placed  between  two  stalls,  so  contrived  as  to  prevent  him  from 
lying  down,  or  rubbing  himself  against  the  stalls  ; and  during 
a month  he  had  been  condemned  to  the  most  complete  absti- 
nence from  solid  food,  the  least  movement  of  the  jaws  having 
brought  about  a renewal  of  the  haemorrhage. 

This  horse,  on  a certain  morning,  presented  symptoms  of 
vertigo.  Sometimes  he  would  throw  himself  forward  on  the 
ropes  that  restrained  him,  and  then  he  would  fall  back  with 
violence  on  the  traces  behind.  The  slightest  noise  alarmed  him  ; 
a ray  of  light  penetrating  into  his  dark  stable  disturbed  him. 
The  pupils  were  much  dilated,  but  the  respiration  was  calm ; it 
had  nearly  its  usual  character,  and  the  mucous  membranes  were 
not  injected.  There  was  no  heat  or  sensibility  on  the  cranial 
region. 

Similar  symptoms  have  already  been  observed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  attributed,  by  observers,  to  inflammation  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  consecutive  to  the  extension  of  inflammation 
of  the  jugular  vein  to  its  roots.  In  the  case  which  we  are  now  de- 
scribing, the  absence  of  every  sign  of  general  inflammatory  reaction 
and  of  every  febrile  movement  would  not  permit  us  to  admit  the 
existence  of  arachnoid  inflammation.  We  rather  imagined  that 
the  phenomena  that  were  produced  were  attributable  to  a cere- 
bral action  determined  by  the  vacuity  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
We  know  that,  in  the  human  being,  too  long  abstinence  pro- 
duces strange  fancies  and  hallucinations.  This  horse  was  turned 
towards  his  manger,  and  oats  were  placed  before  him,  which  he 
devoured  with  avidity  ; and  by  mere  good  luck  the  venous  clot  was 
sufficiently  solid  to  resist  the  movements  of  the  lower  jaw,  and, 
when  the  digestive  action  was  brought  into  play,  the  nervous 
phenomena  ceased  completely. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VETERINARY  INSTITUTION 
AT  VIENNA. 

By  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.R.LA. 

Among  the  many  noble  institutions  of  this  great  country, 
well-arranged  and  liberally  endowed  as  they  are,  there  is  none 
that  stands  more  prominently  forward,  in  a sanatory  point  of  view, 
than  the  system  of  veterinary  education  and  the  veterinary  insti- 
tute of  Vienna.  This  truly  imperial  establishment,  the  Veterinary 
College  ( Thierarzenei-Instiiut),  is  beautifully  situated  in  one  of 
the  extensive  suburbs  that  surround  the  capital.  It  was  erected 
in  1823,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  late  Proto- 
medicus,  Baron  Stifft,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  failings 
in  other  respects,  certainly  used  the  great  influence  he  possessed 
with  the  late  emperor  to  effect  much  good  in  erecting  many  valua- 
ble medical  institutions  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  now  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  university. 

This  is  both  a military  and  civil  academy  for  the  education  of 
the  Veterinaires  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  also  the  country  epi- 
zootic and  general  veterinary  practitioners,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  salaried  government  officers. 

The  organization  of  this  institution  published  in  1824,  and  of 
that  at  Milan  in  1837,  occupy  a considerable  space  in  the  cata- 
logue of  laws  that  regulate  the  medico-chirurgical  studies,  and 
shew  the  great  interest  they  at  present  receive  from  the  Austrian 
government.  This  institution  is  governed  by  a director,  Dr.  G. 
T.  Eckel — a learned  and  ingenious  man — and  also  five  ordinary 
and  four  extraordinary  professors.  The  state  supports  four  pen- 
sioners, or  bursars,  at  a yearly  salary  of  300  florins  in  the  esta- 
blishment, who  subsequently  fill  the  offices  of  provincial  veterinary 
surgeons  (Thier'drzte),  and  also  eighteen  military  pupils.  The 
period  of  study  is  three  years  for  the  former  and  two  for  the 
latter. 

The  course  of  education  is  adapted  to  all  who  study  medicine 
in  any  of  its  departments,  as  well  as  to  the  special  practitioners  in 
the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  cavalry-officers,  horse-trainers, 
land  bailiffs,  and  agriculturalists ; smiths  and  farriers ; inspectors 
of  meat-markets;  sheep  and  cattle-doctors ; shepherds  and  hunts- 
men, &c.  A portion  of  the  veterinary  course  is  attended  by  the 
students  in  the  higher  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery,  as  those 
of  this  class  who  may  have  graduated  in  the  veterinary  institute 
are  invariably  preferred  in  making  the  appointment  of  district 
physician,  and  great  numbers  of  the  medical  men,  in  the  remote 
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and  country  parts,  are  also  approved  veterinary  surgeons  ( Appro- 

bate ThierarzteJ . 

The  institute  itself  is  very  extensive,  and  is  in  most  admirable 
order;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  education  of  mere  horse-doctors, 
but  possesses  hospitals  and  cliniques  for  the  reception  of  every 
description  of  cattle  and  domestic  animals.  The  only  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  that  at  all  equals  it  is  that  at  Alfort,  near 
Paris. 

There  is  a good  library,  an  extensive  collection  of  surgical  in- 
struments, shoes,  and  shoeing  apparatus,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  museums  of  comparative  anatomy  in  Vienna  ; indeed, 
this  is  the  only  school  where  that  useful  and  necessary  branch  of 
science  is  taught.  The  collection  of  monstrosities  among  the 
lower  animals,  as  well  as  that  of  the  native  Mammifers  of  Aus- 
tria, in  this  department  is  well  worthy  of  the  inspection  of  the 
curious.  The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  lectures  in  the  following  manner : — 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  — Natural  History  and  the  Hygiene  of  domestic  mammiferous 

animals ; daily,  from  9 to  10  o’clock,  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  by  Professor  J.  E.  Veith. 

2.  — Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Horse  and  other  domestic 

animals  ; 10  to  11,  daily,  for  six  months.  Professor,  Jos. 
Hormann. 

3.  — Theory  of  Hoof  and  Cloven-foot  Farriery;  October  and  No- 

vember, daily  from  11  to  12.  Professor,  Joh.  Langen- 
bacher. 

4.  Elements  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  ; December  to  Febru- 

ary, daily,  11  to  12.  Professor,  Dr.  A.  L,  Buchmuller. 

5.  — General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics;  April,  May,  and 

June,  daily,  from  11  to  12.  Professor,  Dr.  A.  L.  Buch- 
muller. 

6.  — Medicine;  May  and  July,  daily,  9 to  10.  Professor,  Dr. 

A.  L.  Buchmuller. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

7.  — Medical  Clinique  in  Hospital  ( Krankemt alien) ; five  times 

a week,  during  the  Winter  Semester  from  7\  to  8J,  and 
in  the  Summer  Semester  from  6^  to  7|,  by  Professor 
Hayne. 

8.  Surgical  Clinique  ; at  the  same  hours  during  a similar  period. 

Professors,  Hayne  and  Langenbacher. 

9.  General  and  Special  Veterinary-surgery  ; three  months,  from 

December  to  April,  five  times  a week,  from  11  to  12 o’clock, 
by  Professor  Veith. 
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10.  — Special  Nosology  and  Therapeutics,  for  diseases  of  domes- 

tic animals;  eight  months,  from  8 to  9 in  summer,  and  9 
to  30  in  winter,  by  Professor  Hayne. 

11.  — On  the  care  and  management  of  Studs  ; March  and  April, 

daily,  9 to  10  o’clock.  Professor  Langenbacher. 

12.  — Upon  the  external  Anatomy  of  the  Horse;  in  May,  daily, 

from  9 to  10  o’clock.  Professor  Langenbacher. 

13.  — Surgical  Operations ; in  June,  daily,  9 to  10.  Professor 

Langenbacher. 

14.  — Judicial  Veterinary  Medicine;  May  and  June,  daily,  11  to 

12,  by  Professor  Veith. 

15.  — Repetition  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ; during  the  entire 

year,  as  in  former  course. 

16.  — Dispensary  or  Ordination  in  Hospital  ( Krankenst alien)  ; 

daily,  4 to  5,  during  entire  course.  Professors,  Langen- 
bacher and  Hayne. 

17.  — Epidemics,  epizootics,  and  Veterinary  Police;  four  months, 

three  times  a week,  5J  to  6J.  Professor  Hayne. 

18.  — Instruction  for  Police  Agents,  Sanatory  Officers,  and  Meat 

Inspectors;  May  and  June,  three  times  a week,  6 to  7. 
Assistant-Professor,  B.  Stiitz#. 

19. — Instruction  for  Shepherds  and  Herdsmen;  October  and 

November,  daily,  6 to  7.  Correpetitor  Stiitz. 

20.  — Instruction  for  Huntsmen;  April  and  May,  twice  a week, 

6 to  7.  Correpetitor  Stiitz. 

Graduated  physicians  and  approved  surgeons  ( Approbirte 
Wunddrzte)  need  not  attend  the  lectures  No.  4. 

Physicians  and  surgeons  wishing  to  become  district  officers, 
as  Kreis'drzte  und  Kreiswund'drzte,  must  attend  the  lectures 

No.  17. 

Riding-masters,  horse-breakers,  & c.,  must  attend  the  lectures 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  11,  12,  and  14 

Land-bailiffs  and  agriculturists,  Nos.  I and  17. 

Smiths  and  farriers,  who  take  out  a two-years’  course,  attend 
those  from  1 to  17,  inclusive;  and  such,  attending  but  one  year, 
frequent  the  lectures  Nos.  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  10. 

A course  of  repetition  lectures  is  likewise  delivered,  during  the 
entire  year,  upon  anatomy,  bv  Dr.  Rabbas;  hoof-farriery,  by  Herrn 
J.  Berner;  chemistry  and  physic,  by  Dr.  Blaivvais;  nosology  and 
therapeutics,  by  the  same;  veterinary-surgery,  by  Herrn  Stilts  ; 
and  the  external  anatomy  of  the  horse,  by  Herrn  Berner. 

* The  assistant-professors  are  here  denominated  Correpetitors,  and  receive 
from  four  to  seven  hundred  florins  yearly. 
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This  course  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  military  smiths  and  far- 
riers (Curschmiede). 

The  value  of  such  an  institution  in  an  agricultural  and  cattle 
country  like  Austria  is  too  manifest  to  require  comment. 

A reference  to  the  foregoing  programme  of  study  shews  us 
that  there  are  many  descriptions  of  veterinary  practitioners  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country — first,  the  general  medical  prac- 
titioners who  may  have  graduated  in  the  Veterinary  Institution 
(Thierarzenei-Imtitut) : second,  the  special  veterinary  practition- 
ers, who  must  also  be  surgeons  (Approbirte  Thierarzte) ; smiths 
and  farriers  (Gelernte  Schmiede) ; land-bailiffs,  agriculturalists, 
and  managers  of  estates  ( Landwirthe  und  (Jekonomen) , who  must 
have  received  a previous  good  general  education,  and  have  attended 
lectures  upon  agriculture  in  a university  or  lyceum  ; equerries  and 
riding-masters  (Officier,  Beretire  und  Stallmeister)  ; as  also  cat- 
tle and  meat  inspectors  (Vieh-und  FleischbeschauerJ,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  inspect  the  markets,  as  well  as  to  examine  all  cattle 
exposed  for  sale — these  persons  are  generally  butchers;  herds 
and  shepherds  (Hirten  und  Schafmeister)  ; and,  lastly,  hunts- 
men ( Jager),  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  more  particularly  to 
the  treatment  of  dogs ; — the  whole  being  committed  to  the  care 
of  a district  veterinary  surgeon  ( Landes-Thierarzt) , an  immediate 
government  officer  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Protomedi- 
cus.  There  is  one  Landes-Thierarzt , with  a salary  of  six  hundred 
florins,  in  every  province,  who  furnishes  sanatory  reports  from 
each  district  to  the  general  medical  direction. 


THE  VETERINARY  ART  IN  INDIA. 

By  J.  Grellier,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S . 

[Continued  from  page  240.] 

Sleepy  Staggers,  or  Apoplexy. 

The  brain  is  also  subject  to  a disease  which  the  farriers  call 
staggers,  and  which  assumes  two  very  opposite  appearances. 
One  is  termed  the  mad,  and  the  other  the  sleepy  staggers. 

I imagine  the  sleepy  staggers  to  be  a species  of  apoplexy,  and 
relieved  accordingly.  The  oppression  on  the  brain,  threatening 
immediate  death,  will  be  relieved  by  copious  bleeding  from  a 
very  large  orifice.  Purgatives  should  be  also  administered,  with 
pretty  str$pg  clysters,  and  ligatures  round  the  legs  will  keep  the 
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blood  in  the  extremities,  and  thus  divert  it  from  the  head.  The 
symptoms  are  so  striking  that  few  can  mistake  it.  The  animal 
appears  sleepy,  hangs  his  head  without  the  power  of  keeping  his 
eyes  open,  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  every  object  about  him,  and 
frequently  falls  to  the  ground  apparently  insensible. 

Mad  Staggers,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Brain. 

The  mad  staggers,  of  which  I have  seen  two  instances  in  this 
country,  is,  I think,  similar  to  phrenitis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  brain  in  the  human  subject,  and  is  relieved  by  a similar  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  generally  produced  by  spasms,  or  gripes  in  the  intestines. 
Foul  feeding  causes  an  accumulation  of  faeces,  which  obstructs  the 
bowels,  and  obstruction  in  the  bowels,  by  pressing  on  the  v^ins, 
impedes  the  return  of  blood  from  the  brain.  If  the  habit  is 
irritable,  inflammation  will  ensue.  The  two  cases  I have  wit- 
nessed in  camp*  were  evidently  caused  by  gripes,  which,  not  being 
timely  relieved,  produced  the  mad  staggers,  which  is  known  by 
the  animal’s  being  very  restless,  and  in  continual  motion.  If  at 
his  picket,  he  is  always  moving  his  legs  and  his  head,  expressing 
more  uneasiness  than  direct  pain.  If  he  is  taken  from  his 
picket  he  runs  round,  nor  ever  stops  until  he  falls. 

The  mode  of  cure  in  this  disease  is  very  similar  to  the  former, 
only  being  more  particular  as  to  procuring  a discharge  by  the 
bowels.  At  the  commencement  five  or  six  quarts  of  blood  may 
be  taken  from  a large  orifice ; at  the  same  time  a very  powerful 
purgative  should  be  administered, composed  of  oneounce  and  a half 
of  aloes,  and  two  or  three  drachms  of  calomel,  which  may  be  re- 
peated in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  if  it  does  not  operate.  In  order 
to  accelerate  the  operation  of  the  physic,  strong  clysters  should  be 
employed  every  five  or  six  hours,  each  clyster  containing  two 
ounces  of  aloes  dissolved  in  three  or  four  quarts  of  hot  water* 
with  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  the  essence  or  oil  of  peppermint.  If 
the  animal  is  not  relieved  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours,  the  bleeding 
should  be  repeated. 

The  course  of  physic  here  recommended  may  be  thought  severe; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  disease  will  soon  destroy  the 
animal  if  relief  is  not  quickly  procured,  and  that  the  cure,  as  in 
the  human  subject,  entirely  depends  on  a free  passage  through 

* These  horses  were  not  in  the  25th  regiment,  nor  brought  to  me  until 
they  were  in  the  above  situation,  which  I was  informed  had  succeeded 
the  gripes.  In  one,  a passage  through  the  intestines  was  procured  in  about 
twenty  hours,  and  the  animal  recovered ; in  the  other,  no  passage  being 
effected,  he  died. 
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the  intestines,  the  propriety  of  such  treatment  must  be  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  disease,  I conceive,  is  much  more  frequent  in  this  country 
than  is  generally  imagined,  as  it  is  so  frequently  the  consequence 
of  obstruction  in  the  bowels;  and  the  animal  is  here  very  subject 
to  great  accumulation  of  gravel,  sand,  dirt,  &c.  from  the  foulness 
of  his  forage.  I have  frequently  seen  a horse  discharge  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  of  gravelly  matter  when  under  the  influence  of 
physic.  Unfortunately  the  native  having  no  knowledge  of  this 
disease,  the  animal  is  left  to  die,  which  he  generally  does  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  Thus,  I believe,  many  valuable 
horses  are  lost,  without  the  least  assistance  being  afforded  them. 

Section  5. 

Of  Inflammation,  Abscess,  Ulcers,  Mange,  Strains, 

Windgalls,  Rheumatism,  Sore-Back,  Poll-Evil, 
Spavins,  Splents,  & c. 

Abscess. — Inflammation  in  the  horse  arises,  perhaps,  from 
various  causes;  but  that  to  which  I principally  confine  myself 
in  this  chapter  is  external  inflammation,  arising  from  blows, 
strains,  friction,  or  any  other  accident.  In  this  case,  the  vessels 
of  the  part  having  lost  much  of  their  tone  and  strength,  they  be- 
come incapable  of  circulating  the  now  oppressing  fluid.  Hence, 
in  slight  inflammations,  it  will  evidently  appear  that  the  mode  of 
relief  must  arise  from  the  application  of  tonics,  a3  vinegar,  cold 
spring  water,  sugar  or  extract  of  lead,  brandy,  &c.  thereby  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  relaxed  vessels  to  perform  their  func- 
tions, and  circulate  the  redundant  fluid.  Bleeding  is  also  neces- 
sary to  allay  the  impetus  of  the  circulation,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  blood  going  to  the  part  may  be  diminished  : this  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  termed  reducing  inflammation. 

If  the  inflammation  is  in  a young,  vigorous  animal,  very  timely 
assistance  must  be  employed  to  reduce  it,  as  the  confined  blood 
soon  corrupts,  or  rather  changes  its  nature.  The  red  particles, 
perhaps,  being  absorbed,  the  coagulum  forms  into  matter.  This 
event  may  generally  be  known  by  the  heat,  tension  of  the  skin, 
and  pain  diminishing,  and  the  parts  rather  swell  and  palpitate 
beneath  the  touch.  In  this  case,  the  reverse  treatment  must 
ensue.  Instead  of  continuing  to  lower  the  habit  by  bleeding  and 
a spare  diet,  a good  warm  nourishing  one  should  be  substituted. 
If  the  animal  is  very  low,  cordials  may  be  moderately  resorted  to, 
and  the  parts  should  be  kept  warmly  poulticed,  with  bran  or 
meal  boiled  in  milk,  or  warm  fomentations  of  mango  leaves  in  hot 
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water,  and  this  will  in  a short  time  ripen  the  swelling,  and  render 
it  fit  to  be  opened.  This  operation  should  never  be  anti- 
cipated, as  by  opening  it  too  early  it  may  become  a tedious,  ill- 
conditioned  ulcer,  instead  of  a kind  and  healthy  one.  If  the 
abscess  should  burst  of  itself,  the  opening  may  be  a little  in- 
creased with  the  knife,  pursuing  a dependent  direction.  The 
time  for  opening  it  may  be  known  by  a pointed  projection  feel- 
ing soft,  and  a fluid  undulating  beneath  the  skin.  This  process 
is  the  suppurative  action,  and  consequent  formation  of  abscess. 

Ulcer. 

When  opened  it  becomes  an  ulcer.  Every  ulcer  does  not  shew 
these  two  stages,  at  least  not  sufficiently  to  be  noticed.  I shall, 
however,  first  recommend  the  mode  of  treating  the  ulcers  arising 
from  the  common  abscess. 

I must  here  again  object  to  the  mode  of  farriers,  grooms, 
salistries,  &c.,  wiping  the  open  wound  to  the  bottom,  by  which 
they  destroy  the  tender  granulations  of  new  flesh,  which  nature 
sprouts  forth  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  wound,  in  order 
to  fill  it  up;  also  depriving  the  wound  of  the  matter,  which,  so 
far  from  being  destructive,  is  nature’s  richest  balsam,  is  con- 
tinually forming  for  the  most  benevolent  purposes  new  parts  and 
vessels,  in  order  to  replace  those  which  are  destroyed.  The  wound 
also  being  exposed  to  the  air  is  much  irritated  ; yet  the  balsamic 
qualities  of  this  fluid  depend  very  much  on  the  state  of  the 
body,  which  may  be  known  by  its  consistence  and  colour.  If  it  is  of 
a pale  yellow,  and  rather  thick,  it  is  healthy.  If  very  thin  and 
greenish,  or  mixed  with  blood,  it  is  the  reverse,  and  if  the  wound 
is  of  consequence,  the  cure  must  be  sought  by  constitutional 
remedies  ; for  no  local  application  will  produce  good  matter  if 
the  habit  is  bad  ; and  it  is  on  the  qualities  of  the  matter  that 
the  cure  depends. 

If  the  condition  of  the  animal  is  too  high,  he  may  lose  blood, 
and  this  may  be  succeeded  by  a dose  of  physic.  The  ulcer  is, 
however,  much  oftener  found  in  horses  of  ill  condition  ; in 
which  case  boluses  of  one  drachm  of  opium,  and  half  a drachm 
of  tartar  emetic  may  be  given  twice  a-day.  Bark  may  also  be 
administered  ; but  I am  fearful  the  quantity  required  will  be  too 
great  an  obstacle,  and  its  operation  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so 
extensive  in  the  horse  as  in  the  human  subject.  A good  diet 
with  gentle  exercise  twice  a-day  is  also  proper,  if  the  situation 
of  the  abscess  will  admit  of  it.  When  healing,  the  edges,  and 
even  the  surface  of  the  wound,  will  frequently  grow  above  that 
of  the  skin,  usually  called  proud  flesh  or  fungus.  This  is  always 
a favourable  symptom,  being  merely  the  luxuriant  growth 
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of  nature  to  fili  the  cavity.  These  edges  may,  however,  be  re- 
duced by  touching  them  with  a piece  of  bluestone  for  two  or  three 
days,  or  by  a tight  bandage.  The  best  application  afterwards  is 
a piece  of  dry  lint  next  to  the  wound,  over  which  a plaister  of 
basilicon  ointment,  or  a mild  poultice  of  milk  and  meal,  or  bread, 
should  be  applied  warm,  twice  a-day. 

The  next  ulcer  to  which  I alluded  is  of  a putrid  or  fetid 
kind,  which  comes  indiscriminately  over  any  part  of  the  animal. 
It  originates  from  scurf  and  pimples,  which,  suppurating,  be- 
come large  ulcers,  and,  if  not  timely  relieved,  they  grow  very 
deep,  and  become  very  extensive.  This  disease  is  very  common 
in  this  country,  and  is  always  considered  by  the  salistry  as  the 
farcy.  This  error  would,  however,  be  slight  if  they  knew  how 
to  treat  the  farcy,  and  acted  accordingly. 

This  disease  is  generally  occasioned  by  a bad,  thin,  poor 
blood.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  bad  grooming,  or,  indeed, 
from  any  cause  which  can  impoverish  the  system.  It  is  not, 
however,  farcy  ; for  it  appears  indiscriminately  on  any  part  of 
the  body  ; neither  is  it  contagious. 

Unfortunately  in  these  cases,  as  in  almost  every  other,  the 
salistry,  which  I have  witnessed  three  or  four  times  in  the  native 
cavalry,  commences  by  firing,  diminishing  the  animal’s  grain,  and 
every  other  mode  that  may  reduce  him  as  much  as  possible  ; 
while  the  ulcers  are  merely  dressed  with  some  simple  ointment, 
of  little  or  no  effect.  The  consequence  was,  in  the  cases  above 
stated,  that  death,  in  a short  time,  relieved  the  tortured  animal 
from  further  misery.  If,  however,  an  opposite  course  is  fol- 
lowed, the  cure  is  neither  difficult  nor  tedious.  Good  diet 
should  be  allowed  ; brisk  trotting  exercise,  twice  a-day,  will  be 
proper  if  the  animal  can  bear  it,  and  he  should  be  put  under  a 
course  of  the  following  exciting  medicine: — 

Take  of  yellow  resin  six  ounces,  Venice  turpentine  sufficient 
to  soften  it  to  a mass,  which  divide  into  twelve  boluses,  one 
of  which  may  be  given  every  morning  before  his  exercise. 

After  these  are  finished  he  may  take  a dozen  of  the  cordial 
boluses  of  opium  and  tartar  emetic,  which  will  render  the  cure 
more  permanent.  In  the  meanwhile  the  ulcers  are  to  be  dressed 
with  the  strongest  stimulants,  as  the  milder  applications  would 
not  affect  them.  These  ulcers  are  generally  of  a dry  nature  and  of 
a greenish  hue,  with  a rotten  putrid  appearance,  and  they  possess 
very  little  sensibility.  Blue  vitriol,  finely  powdered,  may,  for  the 
first  three  or  four  days,  be  sprinkled  on  their  whole  surface,  with 
a dressing  of  Venice  turpentine  over  it,  which  will  generally 
produce  a discharge  and  a clean  appearance.  The  blue  vitriol 
may  now  be  omitted,  and  an  unguent,  composed  of  tar  and  tur- 
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pentine,  of  each  one  ounce,  should  succeed  it.  Every  time  the 
dressings  are  taken  off,  the  wounds  should  be  gently  washed 
with  the  following  solution  : — Take  corrosive  sublimate,  in  pow- 
der, one  drachm,  spirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  arrack,  two  table- 
spoonfuls, in  order  to  dissolve  it.  To  this  may  be  added  one  pint 
of  spring  water.  This  treatment  may  be  thought  very  severe  ; 
but  I have  often  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  even  to  spirit  of 
turpentine  in  the  place  of  water,  as  their  surfaces  were  so  very 
insensible  and  obstinate.  It  must  also  be  considered  that  the 
texture  of  the  muscles  of  a horse  are  proportionably  strong,  and 
the  strongest  digestives  employed  for  the  human  subject  would 
be  but  emollients  with  the  horse. 

If  the  course  here  recommended  is  correctly  pursued,  I can 
speak  very  confidently  of  its  success,  as  many  cases  which  I 
have  had  under  my  directions  were,  in  every  instance,  perfectly 
cured  in  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  even  when  the  ulcers  were 
deep,  numerous,  and  extensive;  and  if  three-fourths  of  the  cases 
supposed  to  be  farcy  were  treated  according  to  these  directions, 
I am  convinced  a horse  would  very  seldom  be  lost  from  what  is 
usually  termed  by  that  name. 


EMINENT  SUCCESS  IN  CHOLIC  AND  CONSTIPA- 
TION FROM  THE  TOBACCO  CLYSTER  AND  THE 
SUBSEQUENT  USE  OF  MERCURY. 

By  Mr.  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon 
First  Life  Guards. 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  William  Goodwin  having  a foal  to  treat 
labouring  under  constipated  bowels,  bethought  himself,  after 
ordinary  means  had  proved  abortive,  of  employing  a clyster  of 
tobacco-smoke,  and  the  experiment  proved  a very  happy  one, 
for  it  was  followed  by  the  wished-for  discharge  of  faeces.  In  later 
days,  Mr.  Simonds,  then  practising  at  Twickenham,  now  one  of 
the  Professors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  made  similar 
experiments  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  Read’s  stomach-pump, 
and  these  likewise  have  turned  out  eminently  successful.  Still 
there  are  those  amongst  us  who  either  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the 
tobacco-clyster,  or  who  have  not  yet  made  it  part  of  their  prac- 
tice; and  on  such  persons  I would  call  for  attention  to  a case  under 
my  care  at  the  present  moment. 

The  mare,  the  subject  of  it,  is  eight  years  old,  and  in  fat 
working  condition.  At  half  past  eight  o’clock  of  the  morning  of 
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the  10th  of  the  present  month  (June),  attendance  was  desired 
upon  her  for  having  “ the  gripes.”  She  had  been  lying  down 
in  her  bailed  stall,  among  other  horses,  upon  the  bare  stones, 
and  was,  when  first  my  assistant  saw  her,  about  to  do  so  again, 
being  evidently  in  a great  deal  of  pain  : she  was  not,  however, 
allowed  to  lie  down  again,  but  was  immediately  bridled,  and 
removed  into  an  in  firmary- box.  Here  she  had  an  antispasmodic 
ball  and  a common  soap-and-water  clyster  administered  to  her, 
which  brought  away  a few  light-coloured  softish  dung-balls, 
after  which  she  was  taken  out  and  exercised.  While  at  exercise, 
about  a quarter  past  nine  o’clock,  l saw  her.  She  was  sweating 
from  pain,  trying  all  means  to  lie  down,  and  it  was  evidently  as 
much  as  the  man  who  was  leading  her  could  do  to  prevent  her. 
1 sent  her  back  to  her  box,  and  finding  her  pulse  quickened  and 
somewhat  thready,  and  that  sharp  pains  were  still  harassing  her, 
I ordered  her  this  drench: — Decoct,  aloes  co.  §xij#,  tinct.  opii, 
spts.  eether.  nitric,  aa  Jij,  aquae,  buliient  9j,  M.  fiat  haust. ; 
and  afterwards  had  her  bled  to  the  amount  of  Oxx,  an  abstrac- 
tion she  bore  without  evincing  any  sign  of  exhaustion.  I also 
ordered  a repetition  of  her  enema  simplex , and  her  belly  to  be 
well  rubbed  with  a turpentine  and  ammonia  liniment.  No  dung 
followed  the  discharge  of  the  second  clyster.  By  the  time  all 
this  was  accomplished  she  had  lost  the  poignancy  of  her  pains, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  attempt  at  striking  the 
belly  with  one  or  other  of  her  hind  feet,  had  become  tolerably 
tranquil,  no  longer  manifesting  any  desire  to  lie  down.  The 
pulse,  since  the  blood-letting,  has  not  been  perceptible  at  the 
jaw.  There  has  never  been  any  disturbance  of  the  respiration. 
She  was  now  left  to  herself  for  awhile. 

2 o'clock , p.m. — She  is  evincing  some  return  of  griping  pains, 
by  occasional  shruggings  of  the  neck  and  inflexions  of  the 
head,  and  by  alternately  lifting  her  hind  feet  in  raising  them  to- 
wards her  belly:  not  attempting,  however,  to  lie  down.  *No 
dung.  Give  her  an  aloetic  clyster. 

7 o'clock , p.  m. — She  has  continued  free  from  any  relapse  of 
acute  pain — is  now  dull  and  gloomy  in  countenance — pulse  60, 
and  rather  more  perceptible.  Repeat  the  aloetic  enema. 

June  1 \ th . — She  has  passed  the  night  without  any  returning  pa- 
roxysm ; still  she  occasionally  lifts  one  or  other  of  her  hind  feet. 
She  has  ejected  no  dung  since  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
notwithstanding,  at  intervals,  she  has  been  walked  out.  Her 
pulse  has  gained  strength,  but  does  not  indicate  blood-letting  : 
nevertheless,  I felt  desirous  to  know  if  she  would  bear  any  farther 
abstraction,  and  accordingly  had  her  opposite  jugular  opened. 

* Every  ounce  of  the  decoction  contains  a drachm  of  Barbadoes  aloes. 
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Before  two  pints  were  drawn  she  shewed  faintness.  Administer 
without  further  loss  of  time  a clyster  of  tobacco-smoke,  in  the 
usual  way,  with  Read’s  syringe,  and  give  her  calomel  3j,  mass, 
cathartic.  Jss  in  bol.  The  enema,  after  being  persisted  in  for 
some  two  or  three  minutes,  first  brought  away  six  lumps  of  dark 
brown  hardish  dung:  persevered  in,  it  elicited  a further  discharge 
of  the  same  description,  making  altogether  about  a score  dung- 
balls.  Here  was  pretty  clear  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the 
tobacco  over  the  common  and  aloetic  clysters,  both  of  the  latter 
having  failed  to  produce  any  faeculent  discharge.  Let  her  now 
be  walked  out  for  ten  minutes,  giving  her  previously  as  much  cold 
water  as  she  will  drink,  since  she  refuses  to  take  any  more  of  that 
which  has  been  chilled.  Apply  a strong  blister  all  over  her  belly, 
and  give  her  this  ball  every  six  hours  : — calomel  3j>  farinse  § ss, 
terebinth,  vulg.  q.  s.  ut  fiat  bol. 

2 o'clock , p.  m. — Has  not  passed  any  dung  since  the  morning. 
Repeat  the  tobacco  enema.  This  brought  away  several  lumps  of 
dung  of  the  same  character  as  those  ejected  in  the  morning. 

7 o'clock,  p.m. — No  farther  evacuation.  Repeat  the  tobacco 
clyster.  Again  it  was  followed  by  dung-balls. 

11  o'clock , p.m. — Nothing  has  passed  since  7 o’clock.  Let 
her  have  another  tobacco  clyster.  For  the  fourth  time  the  injec- 
tion of  the  smoke  elicited  a discharge  of  dung.  She  is  continu- 
ing her  mercurial  balls. 

June  12 th. — In  the  course  of  the  night  she,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  commencement  of  her  illness,  passed  dung  spontane- 
ously, or  without  the  excitement  of  clyster,  and  again  she  has 
dunged  pretty  copiously  this  morning,  the  balls  being  lighter  in 
colour  and  softer  in  consistence.  Administer  an  aloetic  enema. 
This  also,  now,  is  succeeded  by  discharge  of  dung. 

7 o'clock,  p.m. — The  mare  has  passed  dung  spontaneously 
since  the  morning,  and  has  left  off  raising  her  hind  feet  to  her 
belly,  upon  which  the  blister  has  taken  good  effect.  Her  pulse 
is  50,  and  tolerably  distinct  at  the  jaw.  Discontinue  the  calo- 
mel balls,  and  give  her,  morning  and  evening,  calomel  3ss,  mass, 
cathartic,  mass,  diuretic  aa  3ij. 

13 th, — The  mare  keeps  very  dull;  and,  although  she  eats  her 
green-meat,  it  is  not  done  with  an  appetite.  Walk  her  out  for  a 
while.  She  dunged  while  out.  Continue  her  balls. 

14 th. — She  has  passed  but  one  soft  lump  of  dung  since  yester- 
mid-day.  She  does  not  recover  her  spirits ; for  although  at 
one  time  she  feeds  a little,  at  another  she  turns  her  back  on 
the  manger,  and  stands  moping  with  her  head  in  the  opposite 
corner.  Let  her  take  every  eight  hours  calomel  3j>  farinse  fss, 
terebinth,  vulg.  q.  s.  ut  fiat  bol. 

VOL,  xvi.  3 K 
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1 5th. — She  has  ejected  nothing  per  anum  during  the  night; 
indeed,  the  bowels  appear  once  more  to  be  shut  up.  Give  her 
immediately  a tobacco-clyster ; but  this,  though  persisted  in  for 
ten  minutes  and  upwards,  elicited  but  a single  lump  of  softish 
though  dark-coloured  dung.  She  was  afterwards  walked  out, 
but  nothing  more  passed.  The  man  says  she  appeared  to  have 
been  pawing  during  the  night,  from  the  state  he  found  her  litter 
in  this  morning.  She,  however,  does  not  seem  so  dull  as  she 
was  yesterday.  The  pulse  is  50,  and  her  mouth  cleaner.  Some 
new  straw  was  given  her  for  her  bed,  which  she  commenced 
picking  over : at  ordinary  times,  however,  she  stands  with  her 
head  averted  from  the  manger  in  one  corner  of  the  box.  Let 
her  continue  her  balls.  There  seems  no  other  chance  for  her  but 
that  of  affecting  her  system  with  the  mercury.  No  medicine  has 
been  found  to  act  on  her  bowels,  and  tobacco  has  lost  its  power 
of  stimulating  her  rectum  and  colon.  If  I should  be  asked  why 
I have  not  given  oily  purges,  I answer,  because  I have  no  faith 
in  them. 

1 6th. — Has  passed  dung  once  during  the  night,  and  again  this 
morning.  The  motions  are  in  balls,  darker  than  ordinary,  but 
not  remarkable  for  hardness.  In  other  respects  I see  but  little 
difference  in  her.  Her  pulse  has  sunk  to  44.  At  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  she  may  still  be  observed  to  lift  one  hind  foot 
off  the  ground,  though  it  is  not  raised  to  her  belly  as  formerly. 
Let  her  have  a simple  enema,  and  discontinue  her  mercurial  me- 
dicine : not  that  the  mercury  has  affected  her  mouth,  but  on 
account  of  the  bowels  once  more  beginning  to  act  of  themselves. 

7 o'clock , p.m. — Has  dunged  twice  since  the  morning:  it  is 
in  balls,  and  dark  coloured,  but  not  very  hard.  Seems  much 
better  this  evening,  for  she  eats  her  vetches  with  an  appetite, 
and  her  bran  mashes  also.  Let  her  be  walked  out.  The  exercise 
produced  a third  evacuation. 

17 th. — Better  in  all  respects.  Has  dunged  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  and  again  after  exercise  this  morning.  Do  nothing 
more  to  her  medicinally.  Let  her  be  walked  out  morning  and 
evening,  and  restrict  her  diet  to  green  meat  and  bran  mashes. 

18^/i. — Dungs  naturally,  and  feeds  heartily. 

19 th. — All  her  legs  are  filled.  Let  her  take  mass,  cathartic, 
mass,  diuretic  aa  5SS* 

20 th. — Repeat  her  ball. 

21sL — The  swelling  has  left  her  legs,  but  the  medicine  has, 
without  purging,  nauseated  her.  Omit  it. 

2 2d. — Recovering  her  appetite  and  spirits,  and  going  on  as 
well  as  can  be  wished. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero 


The  veterinary  schools  on  the  south  and  the  north  of  the 
Tweed  have,  for  awhile,  suspended  their  labours,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  have  returned  to  their  native  homes,  to  com- 
pare what  they  have  been  taught  with  the  impressions  of  their 
early  years,  and  to  commune  with  their  parents  and  friends  as  to 
the  value  of  the  instructions  they  have  received. 

There  is  no  doubt  with  regard  to  one  fact,  that  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  instructions  communicated  to  the  students  are 
very  materially  improved,  and  the  majority  of  the  pupils  hold  a 
higher  rank  in  veterinary  lore,  and  in  general  literature,  than 
they  once  did. 

Is  this  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  their  employers  ? We 
fear  not.  In  the  estimation  of  the  agricultural  world  they  do 
not  sustain  the  high  character  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
hold,  nor  are  they  so  often  or  so  exclusively  employed  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods.  It  is  painful,  but  can  now  be  of 
little  service  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this.  The  alienation 
that  has  commenced,  and  in  some  situations  ripened,  between 
the  veterinary  surgeon  and  the  agriculturist,  or,  at  least,  the 
want  of  confidence  in  the  one  and  the  feeling  of  unjust  aban- 
donment in  the  other,  are  circumstances  that  cannot  fail  of 
being  injurious  to  both  parties. 

It  is  certainly  painful  to  contemplate  the  altered  situation  and 
character  of  each,  and  yet  the  breach  might  easily  be  closed,  and 
mutual  good  feeling  be  readily  established.  The  agriculturist 
must  be  fully  aware,  or  the  least  careful  observation  must  con- 
vince him,  that  the  well-instructed  veterinary  surgeon,  who 
studies  and  suits  himself  to  the  changing  characters  of  a certain 
epidemic,  saves  many  more  per  cent,  of  cattle  and  sheep  than  he 
who  contents  himself  with  one  recipe,  or  applies  that  recipe  in 
cases  of  every  different  and  changing  character.  The  fact  is  un- 
deniable, that  he  who  has  good  sense  enough  to  adapt  himself  to 
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the  changing  forms  of  an  endemic  disease,  will  save  many  more 
cattle  than  he  who  has  but  one  prescription  for  every  disease  that 
is  brought  before  him. 

Very  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  education  of 
the  veterinary  surgeon.  At  Edinburgh,  the  truly  talented  lec- 
turer is  wont  to  urge  on  his  pupils  the  advantage  that  will  be 
derived  from  lectures  on  agriculture  and  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy,  in  addition  to  those  which  are  obtained  from  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  horse ; so,  in  the  St.  Pancras 
school,  in  addition  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  and  pathology 
of  the  horse,  as  expounded  by  Professor  Spooner,  are  the  func- 
tions and  diseases  of  cattle,  by  Professor  Simonds,  and  the  che- 
mistry and  agricultural  science  of  Professor  Morton. 

Then,  I would  urge  it  upon  the  young  pupil  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  the  history  and 
growth  and  character  of  plants,  and  the  different  processes  by 
which  they  are  brought  to  maturity.  I would  have  him  study 
the  history  and  character  and  management  of  the  different  breeds 
of  cattle — having  also  in  reserve  the  anatomy  and  diseases  and 
management  of  all  our  domestic  animals.  I would  have  him  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  these  things,  and  he  would  gradually 
regain  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  agriculturist,  and  be  his 
chosen  friend  and  adviser.  This  is  the  course  which  he  should 
pursue,  and  thus  he  will  be  rewarded  in  its  pursuit. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  two  persons  who  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  more  perfectly  identified  in  pursuit  and  in  interest 
than  the  agricultural  man  and  the  veterinary  surgeon.  That  was 
an  unfortunate  day  which  so  widely  separated  them,  and  induced 
the  former  to  trust  to  recipes,  which,  in  very  few  cases,  were 
perfectly  applicable  to  the  state  of  the  case,  which  could  not 
change  with  the  changing  characters  of  the  disease,  and  which 
were  often  absurd  and  injurious. 

The  agricultural  societies,  which  are  now  so  rapidly  and  widely 
spreading  through  the  country,  may  speedily,  and  doubtless 
will,  bring  once  more  together  those  who  ought  never  to  have 
been  separated.  There  may  be,  at  first,  some  coldness,  or  even 
alienation  ; but  this  will  soon  pass  away,  and  not  only  a cordial 
feeling  will  be  elicited,  but  the  aid  which  each  derives  from 
the  other,  and  the  mutual  confidence  that  will  be  produced,  will 
be  speedily  felt  and  heartily  cherished.  Y. 
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LECTURES  ON  HORSES. 

By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.,  Veterinary  Burgeon 
First  Life  Guards. 

THE  bones  below  the  hock  being  the  same  in  number  and  kind 
as,  and  similar  in  structure  to,  those  below  the  knee,  and  their  rela- 
tions and  uses  being  alike,  there  will  be  no  need  here  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  descriptions  already  given  of  the  cannon  and  splint, 
and  pastern  and  sesamoid  bones;  and  as  every  individual  part  of 
the  machine,  the  foot  excepted,  has  now  been  described,  I shall 
once  more  take  a review  of  the  skeleton  as  an  entire  structure,  enter- 
ing more  fully  and  practically  than  has  been  done  before  into  the 
consideration  of  it  as  a machine  intended  for  purposes  of  loco- 
motion and  the  carriage  of  burthen.  To  this  end  we  will  first  con- 
sider 

THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  HORSE. 

In  the  construction  of  animal  bodies  Nature  appears  to  have  had 
two  grand  objects  in  view,  utility  and  beauty.  An  all-skilful  hand  has 
so  made  every  “ living  thing,”  that,  with  an  exterior  calculated  to 
excite  our  admiration,  interiorly  it  is  furnished  with  every  requi- 
site for  the  performance  of  those  functions  for  which  it  was  created. 
How  beautifully  is  this  illustrated  throughout  the  animal  creation  ! 
How  beautifully  is  it  further  illustrated  throughout  individual  ani- 
mal mechanism ! Not  an  animal,  not  a part  even  of  an  animal, 
but  what  is  made  and  fashioned  after  a manner  excellent  in  design, 
inimitable  in  execution.  In  what  the  finite  view  of  man  regards  as 
beauty,  no  animal,  man  excepted,  is  allowed  to  exceed  the  horse  : the 
well-known  admired  picture  which  David  has  drawn  of  him  in  the 
Psalms ; the  eloquent  allusions  Shakspeare  and  other  writers  of 
eminence  have  made  to  him ; all  attest  the  estimation  in  which 
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these  great  observers  of  Nature  held  his  form  and  qualifications ; 
nor  is  “ the  noble  horse”  less  admired  and  valued,  in  our  country 
at  least,  at  the  present  day. 

Although  beauty  and  utility,  as  regards  animal  bodies,  on  most 
occasions  are  found  to  go  hand-in-hand,  the  rule  is  far  from  want- 
ing exceptions.  An  individual  part — the  head,  for  example — may 
be  small  and  faultlessly  shaped,  and  yet  the  possessor  of  it,  as  now 
and  then  happens  among  human  creatures,  may  not  be  highly 
gifted ; on  the  other  hand,  a horse  having  a plain,  even  an  ugly 
head,  may  possess  high  qualifications.  Phrenologists  may  possibly 
set  these  facts  in  a different  light,  though  as  yet  the  practical 
horseman  has  not  derived  that  assistance  from  the  science  of  phre- 
nology which  more  attention  to  it  would  probably  afford  him. 
With  a view  of  arriving  at  a knowledge  of  that  frame- work  of  ani- 
mal machinery  from  which  we  might  reckon  on  deriving  the 
greatest  power  and  speed,  it  was  natural  enough  that  any  person 
engaged  in  such  an  investigation  should  seek  for  a model  of  a horse, 
and  for  one  of  that  description  which  was  known  and  proved  to 
perform  in  the  most  superior  manner  ; and  having  succeeded  in  find- 
ing such  a model  of  perfection,  it  was  but  natural  for  him  to  set  it 
up  as  a sort  of  prototype  or  standard,  whereto  others  might  be  com- 
pared, and  whereby  their  powers  might  be  estimated.  Considera- 
tions such  as  these  appear  to  have  prompted  the  first  Professor  of 
the  Veterinary  College,  Sainbel,  to  set  about  and  produce  his  work 
“ On  the  Geometrical  Proportions  of  Eclipse.”  Sainbel’s 
words  in  his  “advertisement”  are,  “When  first  I employed  myself  in 
taking  the  proportions  of  Eclipse,  I had  no  other  object  in  view  than 
to  gratify  my  own  curiosity  with  respect  to  the  figure,  extent,  and 
direction  of  the  parts  which  compose  a race-horse,  and  to  compare 
them  with  those  of  horses  of  different  kinds,  for  the  purpose  of  inform- 
ing myself  of  the  mechanical  causes  which  conspire  to  augment  the 
velocity  of  the  gallop.” — “ Since  it  is  true,  that  the  construction  and 
direction  of  the  bony  and  muscular  parts  within  determine  the  out- 
ward figure  of  the  body,  a table  of  proportions,  collected  from  the  best 
race-horses,  would  be  of  great  service ;”  and  also  “ by  means  of  this 
table,  we  should  be  enabled  to  establish  the  true  conformation  of  the 
race-horse,  and  at  any  given  time  to  discover  whether  the  breed 
has  improved  or  degenerated.”  That  Eclipse  was  a race-horse  of 
the  first  distinction,  both  for  speed  and  bottom,  no  one  will  dispute. 
He  won  more  and  higher  renown  on  the  turf  than  any  horse  either 
before  or  since  his  day ; and,  therefore,  Sainbel  had  a right  to  as- 
sume that  his  proportions  were,  as  near  as  could  be  obtained  from 
any  one  individual,  such  as  a perfect  race-horse  should  possess. 

By  the  “ proportions”  of  an  animal  body  is  meant  the  dimen- 
sions— the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness — of  the  various  parts  or 
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pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  in  the  relation  that  one  part  bears 
to  the  entire  structure  or  to  another  part : for  any  individual  part 
may  possess  in  itself  very  correct  relative  dimensions,  and  yet  be, 
as  a component  piece  of  an  entire  structure,  out  of  proportion,  or 
not  in  symmetry  with  other  parts.  The  eye  accustomed  to  view 
animals  in  regard  to  their  make  will  in  a moment  detect  any 
flagrant  disproportion  in  the  constituent  parts  of  a body  ; and  yet 
were  tho  same  person  asked  what  the  proportions  of  the  faulty 
piece  in  the  structure  ought  to  be,  he  could  probably  only  answer 
you  by  a reference  to  the  body  he  had  been  finding  fault  with. 
Sainbel,  following  a practice  instituted  by  the  great  Bourgelat,  the 
founder  of  the  veterinary  schools  in  France,  was  prompted  by  his 
example  to  carry  these  matters  out  of  the  mere  pale  of  specu- 
lation and  to  institute  in  the  British  school  what  already  existed  in 
the  French,  viz.  a scale  of  perfect  proportions  whereto  all  horses 
-might  be  referred,  and  by  which  they  might  be  geometrically  com- 
pared and  computed.  He  had  a right  to  view  Eclipse,  from  his 
achievements  upon  the  turf,  as  a horse,  take  him  altogether,  as  near 
perfection  as  Nature  in  her  strange  and  fanciful  variety  has  made 
the  animal ; and  he,  therefore,  adopted  his  admeasurements  as  those 
of  the  proper  proportions  of  a race-horse.  And  in  order  that  these 
proportions  might  be  reduced  to  a scale,  and  so  be  made  appli- 
cable to  horses  of  all  sizes,  Sainbel,  still  treading  in  the  steps  of 
his  great  master,  Bourgelat,  first  took  the  measure  of  the  head  of 
Eclipse,  and  by  that  measurement  computed,  in  regard  to  length, 
all  other  parts  of  his  body.  Whether  these  chronicled  proportions 
prove  of  any  practical  use  to  us  or  not,  they  will  always  serve  to 
represent  what  sort  or  stamp  of  a horse  Eclipse  was  : a matter  so 
difficult  to  determine  with  any  exactness  from  any  painting  or 
print  of  him,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  painters  do  not,  in  general, 
proceed  in  their  works  after  any  geometrical  calculations. 

We  learn  from  LECOQ*  that  the  first  idea  of  “ proportions”  ap- 
pears in  an  Italian  work  published  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
though  to  Bourgelat  are  we  indebted  for  their  establishment  upon 
a rational  basis.  Following  GRISONIE,  Bourgelat  assumed  as  his 
“ unity  of  mensuration,”  the  head  of  the  animal  to  be  measured  ; 
and  this  he  subdivided  into  three  parts,  which  he  called  primes; 
each  prime  into  three  seconds ; and  each  second  into  twenty- four 
points  ; making,  altogether,  216  subdivisions.  Lecoq  has  reduced 
these  subdivisions  down  to  hundredths,  and  has  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing scale  as  that  of  Bourgelat,  with  some  slight  improvement^, 
founded  upon  changes  in  the  position  of  the  head  and  that  of  the 
hind  quarters. 
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The  height  of  the  horse,  measured  from  the  poll  of  the  head  to 
the  ground,  is  estimated  at  three  heads’  length ; from  the  top  of  the 
withers  to  the  ground,  at  24-  The  distance  from  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  point  of  the  quarter,  at  24  heads’  length.  The 
height  from  the  summit  of  the  croup  to  the  ground  at  2?$$.  From 
the  summit  of  the  withers  to  the  point  of  immersion  of  the  neck  in 
the  throat  T6oV  From  this  last-named  point  to  the  point  of  the  shoul- 
der t8^%.  From  the  same  point  to  the  mane  half  a head’s  length. 
From  the  withers,  in  a horizontal  line,  to  a level  with  the  lowest 
point  of  the  back  T6oV  From  the  last-named  point,  still  in  a hori- 
zontal line,  to  a level  with  the  summit  of  the  croup  From  the 

summit  of  the  croup,  extending  the  same  horizontal  line,  to  a level 
with  the  point  of  the  quarter  -x6^.  From  the  point  of  the  quarter 
to  that  of  the  stifle  t8o2q.  From  one  haunch  to  the  other  in  a direct 
line  T8tfV  From  the  point  of  one  shoulder  to  that  of  the  other  in  a 
straight  line  -ffo:  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  belly,  in  a straight 
line,  equal  to  one  head’s  length.  The  depth  of  the  body  from  the 
lowest  part  of  the  back  to  its  greatest  dip,  the  same.  The  depth 
from  the  summit  of  the  withers  to  lowest  dip  of  chest,  1 head  T20%. 
From  the  summit  of  the  croup  to  the  stifle  -j8?)V  From  the  stifle 
to  the  hock  From  the  hock  to  the  ground  t8o2q.  From  the 

withers  to  the  stifle  1 head  T6oV  From  the  summit  of  the  croup  to 
the  elbow  1 head  TVo* 

Two  questions  will  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  here  : one  is,  can 
any  rules  of  proportion  be  ascertained  and  laid  down  that  will 
prove  of  service  to  us  in  practice  ? — the  other,  supposing  such  rules 
can  be  framed  with  any  prospect  of  practical  advantage  to  us,  upon 
what  basis  or  determinate  measures  ought  they  to  be  founded  1 1 

will  not  offend  the  accomplished  “judge  of  horses,”  by  saying  that 
he  is  likely  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  study  of  any  rules  of 
this  kind,  however  accurate  their  character  ; but  I will  go  so  far  as 
to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  student  of  veterinary  medicine, 
or  tyro  in  practice,  might  gain  from  attention  to  such  rules  that 
sort  and  amount  of  knowledge  which  would  put  him,  in  the  course 
of  a short  time  after  his  application  of  them  to  practice,  into  the 
possession  of  that  knowledge  which  the  “ judge”  had  only  been 
able  to  arrive  at  either  through  extensive  and  manifold  observa- 
tion or  a lengthened  course  of  practice.  In  a word,  the  student 
or  beginner  in  such  matters  would,  I do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  gain 
much  ground  by  making  that  a study,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so, 
which  his  older  professional  brethren  had  obtained  but  through 
great  opportunities  of  experience  or  years  of  attentive  observation. 
To  give  a familiar  illustration  of  this : — a man  unread  in  equestrian 
matters  is  not  supposed  to  know  what  parts  should  be  long  or 
what  short  in  the  well-formed  horse,  or  what  parts  should  be  large, 
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what  small : lie  might  imagine  it  to  be  an  affair  of  little  moment, 
whether  the  head  were  large  or  small,  the  neck  long  or  short, 
or  think  that  short  arms  and  thighs  and  very  long  cannons  were 
as  good  as  the  reverse  conformations.  But  a man  whose  mind 
had  been  previously  furnished  with  some  notions  of  proper  pro- 
portions could  never  run  into  these  palpable  errors.  Theory  would 
have  taught  him  differently,  and  practice  would  speedily  convince 
him  of  the  truth  or  untruth  of  what  he  had  learnt.  So  far,  rules 
of  proportion  may  prove  serviceable  : so  far,  and  no  farther,  do 
I recommend  them  to  attention. 

As  every  part  of  the  animal  machine,  to  be  in  just  proportion, 
must  not  only  correspond  in  its  dimensions  with  the  adjoining  parts, 
but  be  likewise  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  entire 
structure,  it  must  be  evident  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  determine 
this  just  proportion  with  any  thing  approaching  geometrical  preci- 
sion, unless  we  possess  some  definite  measure  or  scale  wherefrom  to 
proceed.  The  French  school,  we  have  seen,  took  the  head  of  the 
horse  as  a standard  whereby  all  the  other  parts  were  to  be  mea- 
sured, and  whereto  they  were  to  bear  certain  proportions  : others, 
however,  objected  to  this  standard,  and  assumed  the  height  of  the 
animal  as  the  proper  primitive  measure.  In  either  case  a great 
difficulty  presents  itself,  and  Sainbel  experienced  this.  “ Nature 
has  so  diversified  the  forms  of  individuals,”  says  the  Professor, 
“ that  no  common  measure  can  be  made  to  apply  equally  to  every 
species.” — “If  each  species  has  its  own  style  of  beauty;  if  even 
each  individual  has  its  own  peculiar  beauty;  if  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  find  two  horses  that  perfectly  resemble  each  other,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  assign  any  one  form  preferably  to  another  as 
the  rule  of  beauty  for  the  horse.  Were  persons  the  best  qualified 
to  endeavour  to  collect  together  the  different  beauties  dispersed 
among  the  different  individuals,  they  might,  indeed,  compose  a 
model  of  each  species  sufficiently  perfect  to  direct  the  painter  or 
the  statuary,  but  which  would  deceive  any  one  who  would  venture 
to  choose  a horse  by  it  for  his  own  use.”  At  length,  however, 
Sainbel  met  this  difficulty  by  paying  no  attention  to  what  in  form 
is  called  “ handsome,”  but  solely  to  “ that  mechanical  construction 
of  the  animal  from  which  result  the  possibility  and  extent  of  those 
motions  by  the  means  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  transport  himself 
from  one  place  to  another  with  greater  or  less  speed.” — “ Eclipse 
was  never  esteemed  handsome ; yet  he  was  swift,  and  the  me- 
chanism of  his  frame  was  perfect.”  Sainbel  had  a right  to  come 
to  these  conclusions  from  the  performances  of  Eclipse  ; and  yet  the 
proportions  of  this  celebrated  horse  varied  from  those  of  the  stand- 
ard of  the  French  school,  setting  up,  as  it  were,  another  standard  in 
the  English  college. 
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The  French  school,  I repeat,  regulated  their  scale  of  propor- 
tions of  the  horse  by  the  measure  of  the  head : this  regulator,  how- 
ever, has  by  others  been  objected  to ; they  arguing  that  it  was 
more  in  accordance  with  nature  to  assume  the  height  of  the  animal 
as  the  datum  of  their  calculations.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  prove 
both  these  methods  of  proceeding  erroneous  : the  simple  question 
seems  to  be,  which  is  the  least  so.  In  one  mare,  for  example, 
whose  height  is  sixteen  hands,  the  head  measures,  from  poll  to 
muzzle,  twenty-nine  inches ; in  another  mare,  of  similar  breeding 
and  height,  the  length  of  the  head  is  but  twenty-five  inches  and  a 
half,  and  we  all  know  that  horses  of  the  same  height  may  have 
backs  long  or  short,  legs  long  or  short,  &c.  Still,  as  I have  ob- 
served before,  this  is  not  a sufficient  reason  for  us  to  cast  away  and 
despise  all  rules  of  proportion  as  worthless.  To  all  general  rules, 
there  are  few  or  many  exceptions,  and  there  are  no  cases  in  which 
general  rules  can  be  applied  with  so  little  success  as  in  the  form 
and  action  of  animals.  Even  suppose  we  could  estimate  the  length, 
and  breadth,  and  thickness  of  every  part  concerned  in  action  to  the 
greatest  exactitude,  still  are  there  other  most  material  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  peculiar  texture  and  construction  of  the  parts, 
and  the  amount  of  vital  energy  with  which  the  parts  are  endowed, 
that  regulate  in  an  unknown  and  incalculable  manner  the  faculties 
and  powers  of  action  and  endurance  possessed  by  the  animal. 

Of  all  individual  parts,  the  head  is  that  which  earliest  attains  its 
dimensions,  and  which  is  the  least  affected  by  that  growth  of  the 
body,  which  depends  so  much  upon  the  circumstances  of  food,  situa- 
tion, &c.  At  two  years  old  the  head  appears  to  have  attained  its  full 
development ; and,  I should  say  that,  as  there  is  less  variation  in 
the  longitude  of  heads  than  in  the  heights  of  horses,  the  head,  as 
an  independent  part,  affords  the  best  primitive  measure  we  can 
obtain  for  the  foundation  of  our  scale  of  mensuration. 

In  Sainbel’s  “ Table  of  the  Geometrical  Proportions  of  Eclipse,” 
the  head  is  “ divided  into  twenty-two  equal  parts,”  and  thus  divided 
it  becomes  “ the  common  measure  for  every  part  of  the  body.” 
Aware,  however,  of  the  fallacy  of  this  standard,  Sainbel  adds,  “ If 
the  head  appears  too  long  or  too  short  in  a horse,  that  common  mea- 
sure must  be  abandoned,  and  the  height  of  the  body  taken  from 
the  top  of  the  withers  to  the  ground.”  Lecoq  finds  the  same  diffi- 
culty, and  instructs  us  in  such  a case  to  assume  as  the  “ unity  of 
mensuration,”  two-fifths  either  of  the  height  or  of  the  length  of  the 
body ; from  which  it  w'ould  appear  that  the  head  is  to  be  presumed 
to  be  of  its  proper  longitude,  when  two  lengths  and  a half  consti- 
tute the  measure  of  either  the  height  or  the  length  of  the  body  of 
the  animal. 

We  are  told  by  Sainbel,  that  Eclipse  measured  66  inches — 
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16£  hands — in  height ; and  that  he  stood  higher  by  an  inch  behind 
than  before ; and  that  this  great  height  was  still  exceeded  by  the 
length  of  his  body,  that  being  three  inches  more,  or  sixty-nine  inches. 
It  is  but  rarely  that  we  behold  a horse  of  these  dimensions,  even 
among  the  big  Derby  colts  of  the  present  day ; and  when  we  come 
to  add  fair  proportion  and  power  and  energy  to  this  gigantic  frame, 
we  shall  not  feel  so  much  surprise  at  his  wonderful  exploits.  What 
appears  most  remarkable,  however,  in  the  “ proportions”  of  this 
famous  horse,  is  the  smallness  or  shortness  of  his  head , it  measuring, 
according  to  calculations  readily  deducible  from  Sainbel’s  mensura- 
tion, but  twenty-two  inches  ; a circumstance,  seemingly,  that  gave 
rise  to  his  subdivision  of  it  into  twenty-two  parts,  each  part  then 
being  equivalent  to  one  inch.  Hence  Eclipse’s  height  being  sixty- 
six  inches,  was  equal  to  three  heads’  length,  exceeding  that  of  the  scale 
or  regular-proportioned  horse  by  half-a-head  ; and  the  same  excess, 
and  three  inches  added  to  it,  occurs  in  his  length : circumstances 
mostly,  I repeat,  attributable  to  the  smallness  of  his  head.  Eclipse, 
therefore,  was  a tall  horse  and  a long  horse,  a horse  higher  behind 
than  before,  and  withal,  a horse  possessing  a very  small  head.  I 
shall  next  month  pursue  this  interesting  subject:  to  me  our  pride 
of  horse-flesh  appears  to  have  lain  too  long  dormant,  buried  under 
the  neglected  geometrical  details  of  our  father-Professor. 


TWO  ABSCESSES  IN  THE  MESENTERY  COMMU- 
NICATING WITH  THE  INTESTINES,  AND  AN 
ABSCESS  IN  THE  OMENTUM. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  F.aS'.  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

2 2d  June,  1843. — An  aged  gig  mare,  the  property  of  J.  W. 
Hopkin,  Esq.,  surgeon,  at  Malpas,  has  been  subject,  during  the 
last  five  or  six  months,  to  repeated  attacks  of  apparent  spasm  of 
the  bowels  while  running  out  at  grass.  She  was  several  miles 
from  the  owner’s  residence,  and  he  did  not  know  of  her  being 
subject  to  these  attacks  until  she  was  brought  up  home ; conse- 
quently she  was  left  to  her  fate  without  any  remedial  means 
being  used. 

She  has  now  been  up  nearly  a fortnight,  and  has  had  these 
attacks  almost  continually,  and  every  thing  given  to  her  affording 
but  little  relief,  she  was  sent  over  this  day  to  me. 

Symptoms. — She  has  the  appearance  of  some  chronic  disease 
lingering  about  her,  as  she  is  very  thin  and  hidebound  ; has  the 
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symptoms  of  sub-acute  enteritis,  and  is  occasionally  sitting  on 
her  haunches  like  a dog,  and  which  was  frequently  observed  be- 
fore while  out  at  grass.  The  mouth  was  moist  and  tolerably 
natural.  She  had  aloes  3V  a few  days  ago,  and  which  operated. 
I took  Ovj  of  blood  from  her,  but  it  was  very  black  and  came 
away  slowly,  and  I did  not  think  it  prudent  to  abstract  more  ; but 
I gave  an  anodyne  draught.  On  introducing  my  hand  up  the 
rectum  I found  the  faeces  soft,  and  I could  not  detect  any  thing 
unusual.  I ascertained  from  the  servant  that  she  voided  her 
urine  in  small  quantities,  and  that  frequently  there  was  something 
like  blood  emitted  immediately  after  she  had  ceased  to  urinate ; 
but  this  was  in  small  quantities.  I could  not  detect  any  tenderness 
in  her  loins  or  peculiarity  in  her  gait.  I got  her  to  void  her 
water:  she  did  not  pass  above  a pint,  and  which  was  very  turbid, 
but  no  blood  mixed  with  it. 

Finding  that  she  got  no  better,  an  hour  after  she  had  the  first 
drink,  I gave  ext.  belladon.,  spt.  ammon.  aromat.,  and  a few  drops 
of  ol.  men th.  pip.  in  some  water.  In  an  hour  or  two  after  this  she 
was  better,  and  became  dry  and  more  tranquil,  but  was  still  uneasy. 
The  groom  seemed  to  think,  and  I was  inclined  to  agree  with 
him,  that  he  might  as  well  go  home  with  her,  for  that  she  was 
very  likely  to  be  in  a similar  state  on  the  next  morning.  I now, 
on  his  starting  for  home,  gave  her  a strong  opiate  ball,  and  or- 
dered that,  when  she  got  home,  if  she  was  no  better,  lin.  vesicat. 
should  be  rubbed  on  the  abdomen,  and  anodynes  be  given,  com- 
bined with  aperients ; but  I,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  that  she 
most  probably  had  some  chronic  disease  of  the  urinary  organs  or 
of  the  intestines,  from  which,  most  probably,  she  would  never 
recover;  and  I requested  that,  if  she  died,  she  might  be  particu- 
larly examined,  as  there  was  something  rather  peculiar  the  matter 
with  her. 

25th. — This  morning  I received  a message,  desiring  my  at- 
tendance on  the  following  morning  to  examine  her,  as  the  owner 
intended  having  her  destroyed. 

2Qth. — This  morning  I accordingly  went  over,  and  found  she 
died  the  night  before,  about  9 o’clock,  with  symptoms  simi- 
lar to  those  she  had  all  along  been  troubled  with,  only  more 
violent. 

Post-mortem  examination. — On  laying  open  the  abdomen,  a 
small  quantity  of  serum  issued,  and  many  of  the  small  intestines 
were  studded  over  with  large  spots  of  ecchymosis.  The  peritoneum 
also  was  considerably  inflamed.  The  omentum  was  highly  in- 
flamed. It  was  stretched  out  across  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  united  pretty  freely  in  the  right  flank  to  the  peritoneum. 
Near  to  the  stomach  there  was  a tumour  the  size  of  one’s  two 
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fists,  containing  pus,  and  attached  to  the  omentum  by  a broadish 
peduncle,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  weighing,  I should 
think,  two  or  three  pounds. 

I now  removed  the  whole  of  the  intestines  from  the  abdomen, 
and  separated  them  from  each  other,  and  from  the  mesentery 
from  one  end  to  the  opposite  one,  in  doing  which  I discovered 
another  abscess,  quite  as  large  as  the  last,  and,  at  from  three  to 
four  yards  from  the  stomach,  and  attached  to  what  may  be  called 
the  ileum. 

The  intestinein  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abscess  was  considera- 
bly contracted,  and  twisted  around  and  about  it  in  a very  peculiar 
way. 

The  tumour  was  quite  filled  with  fluid  pus,  and  there  was  an 
opening  out  of  it  through  which  one’s  finger  would  pass  into  the 
adjoining  intestine. 

Close  up  to  a portion  of  the  ileum  there  was  another  similar 
abscess,  and  which  also  opened  into  the  intestine. 

The  interior  of  all  these  abscesses  was  dark-coloured  and  uneven. 

The  kidneys  were  rather  larger  than  usual ; but  they  were 
tolerably  healthy. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  was  highly  inflamed  and 
thickened,  and  contained  a great  deal  of  bloody  mucus. 

The  heart  was  very  large,  but  was  healthy  ; and  the  liver  large 
and  a little  softened. 

Observations. — These  abscesses,  no  doubt,  had  been  gradually 
formed  in  consequence  of  her  having  been  exposed  during  most 
of  the  winter  in  low  wet  lands  adjoining  the  river  Dee  ; and  it  is 
very  probable  that,  from  their  weight,  they  would  be  occasionally 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  food  through  the  intestines,  either 
where  they  were  attached  to  or  suspended  over  some  of  the  others 
in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  that  the  sitting  posture  which  she 
often  assumed  was  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  weight  of  the 
tumours  to  some  other  part  which  would  not  cause  pain  by  its 
pressure  or  obstruction.  The  tumour  in  the  omentum  was  very 
loose,  and  hung  by  a portion  of  it  eight  or  nine  inches  long  ; and 
which  would  be  very  likely  to  be  suspended  occasionally  over  a 
portion  of  intestine,  although  it  was,  in  a great  measure,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

On  the  5th  of  February  last  I fired  this  mare’s  fore  legs  for  a 
“sprain  in  the  back  sinews;”  and  to-day  I examined  the  legs. 
The  seat  of  disease  in  each  was  a great  thickening  at  the  back 
part  of  the  leg  in  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pedis  perforatus  muscle, 
from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock;  but  it  was  worse  towards  the 
lower  part.  The  tendon  of  the  flexor  pedis  perforans  was  not 
at  all  thickened. 

3 M 
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About  a week  ago  she  was  taking  a journey  with  a heavy  load, 
and,  by  some  means  or  other,  she  fell,  and  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  up.  Soon  afterwards  she  became  lame  in  one  of  her  legs, 
and,  on  tracing  out  the  cause  of  the  lameness,  I found  that  por- 
tions of  the  thickened  tendon  of  the  flexor  perforatus  muscle  had 
been  ruptured  and  torn  from  their  insertion  on  each  of  its  sides 
a little  above  the  fetlock  joint  and  about  the  sesamoid  bones, 
and  there  was  effusion  of  lymph  and  blood  around  the  parts. 


A REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  DETACHED  STEATOMATOUS 
TUMOURS  IN  THE  ABDOMEN  OF  A SHEEP. 

By  the  same . 

“ Upon  opening  a slaughtered  sheep,  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
Martin,  of  this  town,  last  week,  there  were  found  four  large 
lumps  of  fat  unattached  to  the  intestines  by  any  ligature  or  sinew. 
The  largest  weighed  above  six  pounds  and  a half,  and  the  whole 
more  than  fourteen  and  a half  pounds.  In  a few  hours  the  fat 
congealed  into  hard  suet ; and,  on  the  largest  lump  being  severed, 
it  was  found  quite  solid.  The  interior  of  the  animal  was  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  the  usual  quantity  of  fat  about  the  loins  and 
kidneys.  The  circumstance  exceeds  any  thing  in  the  annals  of 
the  oldest  butcher  in  Shrewsbury.” — Salopian  Journal , March 
8th , 1843. 

In  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  page  161,  there  is  a case  similar  to  the  above,  re- 
ported by  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner,  of  Southampton,  and  which  is  the 
first  that  I recollect  having  seen  an  account  of ; but  Professor 
Spooner,  in  his  remarks  on  that  case,  said,  “it  is  not  a very 
uncommon  specimen,  for  we  have  in  the  museum  many  of  a si- 
milar character ; and  he  had  seen  several  cases  where  these  tu- 
mours where  floating  loose  in  the  abdomen.”  Now  I am  inclined 
to  think,  with  Mr*  W.  C.  Spooner,  that  it  is  rather  a “ singular” 
and  an  uncommon  specimen  ; for  1 can  say,  after  having  made 
upwards  of  two  thousand  post-mortem  examinations,  upon  dif- 
ferent animals,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  I never  met  with 
one  like  it.  Tumours  of  different  kinds  I have  seen  in  the  ab- 
domen ; but  they  have  invariably  been  attached. 

Professor  Spooner  believes  that  these  tumours  have  had  an  at- 
tachment to  organized  parts,  but,  from  their  weight  or  movement, 
they  become  detached.  In  the  human  being  substances  are  fre- 
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quently  found  in  the  interior  of  joints.  Sometimes  they  are  loose  ; 
at  others  they  are  merely  attached  to  some  small  pedicles.  Oc- 
casionally, the  interior  of  the  substance  is  bone  and  covered  by 
cartilage  ; at  other  times,  they  are  entirely  cartilage.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  of  opinion  that  these  tumours  often  become  detached 
by  some  accident  to  the  joint. 

I have  occasionally  met  with  loose  portions  of  cartilage  in  the 
theca  of  the  back  sinews,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there 
has  been  ulceration  of  some  portion  of  the  tendon. 


OVARIAN  DROPSY  IN  A CALF  TWO  WEEKS  OLD. 

By  the  same. 

In  May,  1843,  I had  given  to  me  a beautiful  specimen  of  ova- 
rian dropsy  in  a calf  only  a fortnight  old,  that  was  butchered  for 
meat.  It  weighed,  with  the  small  uterus  attached  to  it,  13  oz., 
and  I should  think  the  uterus,  &c.  did  not  weigh  much  more  than 
an  ounce.  It  was  spherical,  and  about  ten  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  its  contents  seemed  liquid,  the  lower  part  of  which 
were  of  a bloody  hue.  Since  it  has  been  macerating  in  a solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  soda,  I have  been  obliged  several  times  to 
renew  the  solution  on  account  of  its  being  bloody. 


TWO  SINGULAR  CASES  OF  THORACIC  AND  ABDO- 
MINAL DISEASE  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  Mr.  A,  S.  Copeman,  Walpole. 

Knowing  your  desire  strictly  to  investigate  all  matters  con- 
nected with  veterinary  science,  and  to  lay  before  the  profession 
every  information  tending  to  its  advancement,  I beg  to  place  at 
your  disposal  the  annexed  cases  of  abscess  in  the  mesentery,  the 
sequelae  of  strangles,  as  I am  convinced  they  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence among  horses  and  colts.  I will  briefly  relate  the  history 
of  two  out  of  fifteen  cases  which  have  lately  come  under  my 
notice. 

May  the  3d,  1843,  my  attention  was  directed  by  Mr.  White, 
of  this  place,  to  a valuable  chestnut  cart  horse,  six  years  old,  of 
excellent  conformation,  and  who,  with  several  other  horses  and 
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colts  in  the  same  yard,  was  labouring  under  strangles.  A tumour 
had  presented  itself,  within  the  last  few  days,  under  the  lower 
jaw,  hard,  tender,  and  about  the  size  of  a swan’s  egg.  A blister 
was  well  rubbed  in,  and  in  a few  days  it  had  entirely  disappeared. 

From  this  time  no  notice  was  taken  of  him  until  the  20th, 
when  my  attention  was  again  called  to  him.  His  legs  were  now 
filled,  the  pulse  30,  his  appetite  fastidious,  and  he  was  dull  and 
mopish.  1 gave  him,  morning  and  night,  sulphate  of  iron,  with 
ginger  and  columbo  made  into  a ball  with  common  turpentine, 
and  a liberal  diet. 

May  27th. — He  has  gradually  got  worse.  The  least  exertion 
produces  accelerated  pulse  and  respiration,  with  coldness  of  the 
extremities  and  body  generally.  The  appetite  is  difficult  to  please, 
and  he  frequently  lies  down.  I now  determined  to  place  him  on  a 
course  of  iodine,  combined  with  ginger,  gentian,  and  chamomile, 
morning  and  night,  made  into  a ball  with  common  syrup.  The 
iodide  was  increased  five  grains  every  day,  and  on  this  day,  June 
5th,  he  has  taken  3iss  per  diem. 

June  6th. — Pulse  50,  feeble  at  the  jaw,  but  the  heart’s  action 
is  full  at  the  side — respiration  10 — visible  mucous  tissues  pale — 
the  muscular  parts  of  his  body  evidently  wasted,  yet  the  belly  is 
full  and  pendent,  with  a rumbling  noise  in  the  abdomen.  Pres- 
sure against  the  walls  of  the  chest  occasions  flinching  and  shrink- 
ing; he  resists  it  by  attempting  to  bite.  The  faeces  scanty  and 
dry.  Give  a mild  aperient  in  the  morning  and  a tonic  ball  at 
night.  An  cedematous  swelling  has  made  its  appearance  under 
the  chest. 

7th. — Pulse  64;  undulation  of  the  jugular  veins,  extending  up 
to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ; respiration  15.  He  is  occasionally 
pawing,  but  not  with  urgency.  Sometimes  he  lies  down  with 
great  care  at  full  length,  and,  while  down,  he  now  and  then  turns 
his  head  towards  his  flanks;  when  up,  his  walk  is  stiff  and  awk- 
ward. The  bowels  are  torpid,  and  the  cedematous  swelling  in- 
creased. Medicine  as  yesterday. 

8th. — Pulse  88 — respiration  44,  synchronous  with  the  heart’s 
systole  and  diastole — the  extremities  cold — the  mucous  tissues 
injected — the  mouth  stercoraceous — a discharge  of  thick  white 
mucus  from  the  right  nostril-*- constantly  changing  his  position — 
twitching  his  tail — resting  his  legs  alternately — turning  his  head 
to  his  sides — frequent  contractions  of  the  muscles — the  ears  pen- 
dulous, the  eyes  sunk  in  their  orbits,  the  skin  retaining  its 
natural  gloss,  and  having  done  so  from  the  first  of  his  illness,  the 
cedematous  swelling  beneath  the  chest  quite  gone  — the  bowels 
have  been  slightly  acted  upon  by  the  medicine.  Give  opium  c. 
ci eta  in  starch. 
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9th. — Pulse  93 — can  be  distinctly  felt  at  any  part  of  the  chest 
— respiration  17 — respiratory  murmur  louder  on  the  right  than  the 
left  side — a discharge  of  plastic  mucus  from  both  nostrils — pres- 
sure against  the  intercostal  spaces  of  the  right  side  occasions 
flinching  and  shrinking,  and  he  offers  to  bite — he  did  not  lie 
down  last  night.  Give  tonics;  insert  two  large  rowels  on  each 
side,  and  one  in  the  anterior  of  the  chest. 

10^. — Pulse  100,  tone  feeble — respiration  30 — extremities 
cold — he  is  very  uneasy — he  is  frequently  walking  round  his  box — 
pressure  on  the  right  costa  painful,  in  fact  he  cannot  bear  it — 
there  is  considerable  serous  infiltration  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  scrotum — the  frnces  softer.  Give  an  opiate  draught  morning 
and  night. 

11  th. — Pulse  90 — respiration  15 — scrotum  tense,  tender,  and 
fast  increasing  in  size.  Apply  a strong  stimulating  liniment  to 
it,  and  give  tonics. 

12 th. — Pulse  60,  and  better  developed  at  the  jaw — he  does  not 
seem  so  much  excited  as  before.  Apply  the  liniment  to  the  scro- 
tum. Give  tonics. 

13^. — Pulse  50 — respiration  8 — extremities  warm — his  gene- 
ral appearance  improved — he  has  eaten  a fair  quantity  of  food. 
The  scrotum  hard  at  its  base,  but  no  fluctuation  can  be  detected. 
Treatment  as  reported  yesterday. 

14 th. — No  alteration  : continue  treatment. 

1 5th. — Pulse  69— respiration  20 — no  appetite — head  pendu- 
lous— the  eyes  sunken — a dejected  look — faeces  fluid — he  has  not 
lain  down  since  the  7th  until  this  morning — scrotum  hard  and 
cold.  Apply  hot  fomentation  to  it.  Give  opium  c.  creta. 

1 6th. — Pulse  108 — respiration  30,  and  stertorous  : he  suffers 
acute  pain — frequently  lies  down — extremities  cold — the  visible 
mucous  tissues  injected — the  mouth  foetid — the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  dilated — quivering  of  the  lips — cold  sweats  on  his  neck  and 
belly.  He  died  at  six  o’clock,  p.  m. 

Autopsy . — The  Scrotum.  The  cellular  subdartesian  tissue  in 
a state  of  serous  infiltration,  and  several  insulated  abscesses  in  its 
most  pendulous  parts  ; the  vaginal  sac  was  filled  with  plastic 
lymph — the  whole  of  it  larger  than  a man’s  head. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  large  and 
small  intestines,  and  the  mesentery,  were  thickly  hung  with  firm 
shreds  of  lymph,  and  loose  portions  were  floating  about  the  abdo- 
men, which  contained  four  gallons  of  serum,  presenting  a turbid 
whey-like  appearance.  The  peritoneum  was  thickened,  and  ex- 
hibiting a dark  yellow  hue— the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines injected  throughout — the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver 
thickened,  and  could  be  easily  stripped  oft’ — the  parenchyma  soft 
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and  pale.  The  thorax  contained  a gallon  of  turbid  serum  in  its 
right  cavity,  and  a large  portion  of  fibrin  or  plastic  lymph  inter- 
vened between  the  pleurae  pulmonalis  and  costalis — firm  adhesion 
in  various  parts.  A portion  of  lung  was  likewise  firmly  adherent 
to  the  inferior  part  of  the  diaphragm — the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs 
vascular,  and  the  bronchi  of  both  lobes  filled  with  white  froth. 
The  pericardium  contained  about  three  pints  of  dark-coloured 
serum. 

Case  II. — A year-old  thoroughbred  filly,  of  fine  symmetry, 
the  property  of  the  same  gentleman,  was  early  in  May  last  at- 
tacked with  strangles  in  an  irregular  form,  namely,  in  that  of  a 
catarrhal  flux  from  the  nose,  which  it  was  feared  at  the  time 
would  have  caused  suffocation  ; but,  by  the  usual  treatment,  she 
nearly  recovered  her  strength  and  condition  in  three  weeks. 

June  the  8th. — A large  abscess  has  formed  on  the  side  of  the 
neck,  just  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  jugular  vein.  A free  in- 
cision was  made  at  its  most  dependent  part,  and  exit  given  to 
about  two  pints  of  pus.  After  a few  days  she,  with  several 
other  colts,  was  sent  to  an  off  farm. 

I saw  no  more  of  her  until  June  the  22d,  when  I was  informed 
by  her  attendant  that  she  would  frequently  eat  her  litter  in  pre- 
ference to  good  hay  or  corn  ; that  her  coat  stared  and  looked 
rusty ; her  belly  was  getting  larger,  but  no  symptom  of  acute 
abdominal  or  other  pain  was  observed.  He  saw  her  feeding  with 
the  other  colts  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  and  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  she  was  found  dead. 

Autopsy. — The  abdomen,  when  opened,  presented  large  masses 
of  grumous  pus  lying  loose  upon  the  peritoneum,  which  was 
highly  inflamed,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  mesenteric  glands  were 
several  immense  abscesses,  which,  with  their  contents — principally 
pus  and  large  clots  of  blood — filled  a three-gallon  pail.  One  of 
these  abscesses  had  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
produced  acute  peritonitis,  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  the 
sudden  death  of  the  animal,  as  all  the  other  viscera,  &c.  were 
healthy. 


A CASE  OF  INTROSUSCEPTION,  AND  FILARIAL 
FOUND  IN  THE  INTESTINES  OF  A DOG. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Mather,  V.S.,  Edinburgh. 

As  the  pages  of  your  valuable  Journal  are  not  so  replete 
with  communications  on  canine  pathology  as  they  might  be  ; 
whether  it  be  from  practitioners  not  bestowing  due  attention  to 
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that  branch  of  veterinary  science,  or  the  cases  being  few  and  far 
between,  is  a subject  which  I am  at  the  present  moment  unable 
to  determine  : but  if  the  history  of  the  following  cases  are  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  your  numerous  readers,  they  are  at  your  disposal 
for  insertion. 

The  subject  of  the  present  case  was  a valuable  dog,  the  pro- 
perty of  a coach  proprietor  in  this  city.  It  was  observed,  for 
two  or  three  days,  to  suffer  from  great  sickness — it  was  fidgetty — 
panting  for  breath — rolling  about — occasionally  sitting  on  his 
hind  quarters  in  a fixed  position,  with  a dull  and  languid  ap- 
pearance of  his  eyes — vomiting  every  thing  that  was  given  to 
him  ; and,  at  other  times,  running  up  and  down  the  stable  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  concealing  himself  in  a corner.  The  bow- 
els were  sometimes  constipated  ; at  other  times  diarrhoea  super- 
vened. 

As  the  owner  had  obtained  a slight  knowledge  in  the  curative 
treatment  of  dogs,  he  thought  it  proper  to  try  some  of  his  own 
placebos  on  this  animal.  A dose  of  sulph.  sub.  was  given  him  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Finding  that  this  failed,  and  that  the  dog  was  rapidly 
getting  worse,  I was  sent  for  to  examine  him  about  a week  after 
he  had  been  first  observed  ; and — to  use  his  own  words — he  sus- 
pected he  had  turned  yellow  from  the  great  quantity  of  the  medi- 
cine that  had  been  given  him.  On  inspection,  I found  that  the 
disease  was  nearly  in  its  last  stage ; and  I prognosticated  that 
our  patient  would  die  in  a few  hours.  His  countenance  assumed 
a dull  and  dolorous  aspect— there  was  great  weakness — the  pulse 
was  almost  imperceptible  in  the  femoral  artery,  where  it  was  felt, 
and  the  heart’s  action  nearly  gone.  There  was  coldness  in  every 
extremity — he  vomited  blood — the  skin  was  yellow,  as  was  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eye — there  was  great  thirst,  and  when 
he  drunk  any  fluid  it  was  immediately  thrown  up  again  : in 
short,  he  had  all  the  appearance  of  approaching  dissolution. 

As  the  owner  was  desirous  for  me  to  try  something,  he  was 
put  into  a warm  bath  : this,  indeed,  was  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  restore  animation  a little.  A table-spoonful  of  port 
wine  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  him  every  three  or  four  hours. 
I suggested  that,  in  order  to  try,  if  possible,  to  allay  the  irrita- 
tion in  the  stomach.  By  this  treatment,  life  was  probably  sup- 
ported rather  longer  than  was  expected  ; but  on  the  following 
day  collapse  took  place,  and  he  died  in  the  evening. 

Autopsia  Cadaveris . — On  examining  the  body,  three  hours 
after  death,  the  following  morbid  appearances  were  exhibited  : — 
While  laying  open  the  abdomen,  and  tracing  the  intestinal  canal, 
1 found  that  the  stomach  was  highly  inflamed,  with  a few  patches 
of  ecchymosed  spots  on  its  external  surface ; also  slight  ulcera- 
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tion  on  its  mucous  lining.  Proceeding  still  farther,  I found  a 
portion  of  the  duodenum  completely  invaginated  within  the  other, 
to  the  extent  of  about  seven  or  eight  inches ; and  a considerable 
quantity  of  coagulated  blood  anterior  to  the  strangulation,  with 
a total  destruction  of  that  portion  of  the  tube. 

Continuing  my  research,  I detected  some  morbid  anomalies  on 
other  parts  of  the  tube,  more  especially  in  the  rest  of  the  small 
intestines — the  mucous  coat  being  in  a high  state  of  vascularity. 
Thinking  there  must  have  been  some  exciting  cause  for  this  altera- 
tion of  structure,  I began  to  strip  off  some  patches  of  the  mem- 
brane, and,  by  the  aid  of  a microscope,  I detected  little  encysted 
spots  on  the  muscular  fibres.  With  my  scalpel  and  forceps  I 
opened  some  of  these;  and,  on  close  observation,  found  them  to 
be  a species  of  filaria  coiled  up  in  an  annular  form.  Indeed,  all 
the  surface  of  the  interior  of  the  intestinal  tube  was  studded  over 
with  them  ; and  some  parts  were  in  a state  of  decomposition. 
The  remaining  abdominal  viscera  participated  but  little  in  the 
disease. 

Being  anxious  to  inspect  the  liver,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  yellow 
aspect  given  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  I began  carefully 
to  dissect  it,  as  minutely  as  was  done  to  the  intestines  ; and  there  I 
detected  a number  of  these  parasites  floating  in  the  hepatic  duct, 
and  in  some  of  the  acini  of  the  liver. 

These  appearances  clearly  vindicated  me  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
strange  symptoms  that  were  observed  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  introsusception  appeared  to  me  to  arise  from  the 
long-continued  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal ; and  the  yellow 
tint  of  the  membranes  I ascribe  to  the  presence  of  the  worms  ; or 
it  might  arise  from  the  total  obliteration  of  the  hepatic  duct  as  it 
entered  the  duodenum,  from  the  obstruction  of  that  portion  of  the 
tube  by  the  strangulation. 

Query — Might  not  these  animalculi  have  been  detected  in  the 
blood  ? 
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By  the  same. 

The  following  observations  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to 
your  readers,  in  relation  to  the  annexed  case.  Having  had  occa- 
sion to  be  at  the  knacker’s  yard  in  the  month  of  May,  concerning 
the  post-mortem  examination  of  a horse,  after  completing  that, 
my  attention  was  turned  towards  a large  Newfoundland  dog, 
sent  there  by  the  owner  for  the  purpose  of  being  destroyed,  as  he 
was  unfit  for  any  farther  use. 
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Being  a little  curious  about  the  history  of  this  case,  I began  to 
investigate  the  individual  who  brought  him.  He  informed  me 
that  the  animal  had  been  unwell  for  a long  time  ; his  urine  had 
been  continually  dribbling  down  his  thighs  (which  were  evidently 
much  excoriated),  and  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  evacu- 
ating the  contents  of  the  bladder,  which,  in  a slight  degree,  were 
tinged  with  blood  and  having  a sacculous  deposit.  He  had  no  ap- 
petite, and  was  greatly  emaciated.  On  that  account  his  master, 
as  an  act  of  humanity,  determined  to  destroy  him  at  once. 

As  I w7as  desirous  to  examine  him,  permission  was  asked,  and 
a grant  obtained.  I then  set  to  work  to  satisfy  myself,  if  I possi- 
bly could,  of  the  nature  of  the  disease : and  this  brought  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  either  be  a vesical  calculus  or  some 
abnormal  structure  affecting  the  urinary  passages.  From  my 
statement  of  this  circumstance  to  his  owner,  I obtained  him  for 
experiment.  However,  I was  a little  sceptical  regarding  the  re- 
sult of  the  operation,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  size  of  the 
animal,  and  also  his  being  the  first  subject  that  I had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  operating  oil  I proceeded,  without  any  previous 
treatment,  as  he  was  sadly  reduced  in  his  whole  frame,  to  secure 
him  properly  with  webbing,  and  put  him  in  a right  situation  for 
the  operation.  After  this,  a small  syringe  full  of  tepid  water 
was  injected  up  the  urethra,  in  order  to  distend  it  and  facilitate 
the  operation.  A very  small  whalebone  staff  was  then  introduced 
along  the  urethral  canal,  which  requires  great  precaution,  owing 
to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  being  small.  This  being  done,  I cut 
down  upon  it  at  the  curvature  of  the  urethra  in  the  perineum,  and 
the  staff  was  then  withdrawn.  With  a bistoury  I enlarged  the 
opening  in  the  urethra  on  the  left  side  of  the  perineal  space,  or 
rather,  opposite  the  ischial  arch.  The  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  was  now  introduced  as  a director,  with  the  back  of  the  bis- 
toury against  it,  in  order  to  carry  the  incision  to  the  pelvic  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder.  Having  sufficient 
scope,  I introduced  the  forceps  into  the  bladder,  and  seized  the 
calculus  at  its  long  axis,  but  not  without  a great  deal  of  manipu- 
lation and  loss  of  time  in  introducing  the  forceps  after  the  stone 
was  removed. 

I felt,  by  means  of  the  sound,  several  other  small  stones  in  the 
bladder,  which  were  immediately  extracted.  The  parts  were  then 
cleaned  with  a little  tepid  water;  and  the  dog  was  released  from 
his  situation,  much  exhausted  by  the  operation,  although  the  loss 
of  blood  was  trifling  during  the  operation,  and  it  was  not  necessary 
to  apply  any  ligatures  to  the  vessels. 

He  was  now  led  into  a comfortable  place  ; and,  in  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  he  exhibited  symptoms  of  sinking,  when  I ad- 

vol.  xvi.  3 N 
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ministered  a little  wine  and  water;  but  during  the  day  lie  began 
to  droop — the  extreme  parts  of  his  body  became  cold — and,  not- 
withstanding all  that  could  be  done,  he  died  in  the  evening. 

The  examination  after  death  convinced  me  of  the  state  of  the 
parts : in  addition  to  the  former  calculi,  there  were  several 
others  of  smaller  dimensions.  No  damage  seemed  to  have 
resulted  to  the  surrounding  parts  during  the  operation  : the  coats 
of  the  bladder  were  a little  thickened,  and  the  ureters  enlarged. 
The  calculus  was  of  an  oblong  flattened  shape,  very  solid,  and 
the  size  of  a duck’s  egg.  Being  requested  so  to  do,  I sent  it  to 
the  Watt  Institution  at  Dundee,  where  all  interested  in  the  subject 
may  have  the  calculus  exhibited  to  them. 

The  cause  of  death  appears  to  me  to  have  resulted  from  the 
weakened  constitution  of  the  animal  before  the  operation  was  per- 
formed . 


THE  POISONOUS  EFFECTS  OF  TURPENTINE  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  A DOG. 

By  the  same. 

If  you  think  proper,  you  may  insert  the  subjoined  case,  as  re- 
lated to  me  by  the  owner  of  the  dog  ; in  order  to  prove  to  those 
who  are  in  the  practice  of  administering  turpentine,  that  it  is  a 
medicine  not  often  to  be  tampered  with.  He  was  a valuable 
pointer,  three  years  old,  the  property  of  G.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  and 
affected  with  those  parasites  called  the  tape-worm.  The  owner 
thought  that,  if  turpentine  was  a good  remedy  for  the  human  sub- 
ject, it  could  not  be  bad  for  the  canine  species ; and,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  his  dog  was  tried  with  3 iij  of  oleum  terebinthin.  as 
a vermifuge.  In  about  three  or  four  minutes  after  it  was  adminis- 
tered, the  dog  began  to  reel  about,  his  eyes  rolled  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  violent  convulsions  ensued.  Being  rather  alarmed  at 
this,  he  suspected  that  he  had  poisoned  his  dog  ; and,  having  no 
medicine  beside  him,  he  sent  his  servant  for  an  emetic  ; but  in 
the  mean  time,  getting  hold  of  a little  olive  oil,  he  gave  it  to  the 
poor  animal,  which  evidently  relieved  him  until  the  emetic  was 
obtained.  After  this,  a respectable  practitioner  was  sent  for,  and 
a little  blood  abstracted,  &c.  Ultimately  he  recovered. 

This  case  illustrates  the  fact,  that  the  mechanism  of  the  horse 
and  dog  is  very  different  from  that  of  man.  Even  when  the 
structure  appears  similar,  the  functions  are  not  so  : we  must, 
therefore,  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  therapeutical  treatment  of 
disease  from  facts,  and  not  from  analogy. 
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A SINGULAR  CASE  OF  GLANDULAR  AFFECTION 
IN  A HORSE. 

By  Mr.  J.  Me  Lean,  Jedburgh. 

My  dear  Sirs, — I send  you  the  history  of  a case  for  insertion  in 
The  Veterinarian,  in  order  to  increase  in  a slight  degree  the 
number  of  contributions  from  the  Scottish  veterinarians:  for  one 
would  almost  think,  from  the  small  number  who  send  their  lucubra- 
tions from  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  that  we  had  so  mean  an  opinion 
of  ourselves,  as  not  to  summon  up  sufficient  courage  to  write  an 
article  fit  to  be  read  by  our  brethren  in  the  south.  We  proceed, 
however,  to  the  subject  of  our  present  communication. 

In  the  month  of  April  last  I was  called  on  to  attend  a six-year- 
old  brown  horse,  the  property  of  John  Ord,  Esq.,  of  Morrislaw. 
He  had  been  turned  out  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  on  some 
old  grass  land,  and  had  been  taken  up  in  the  preceding  month  in 
very  poor  condition.  Although  a fair  allowance  of  com  had 
been  given  to  him,  he  was  observed  to  labour  under  a cold  a few 
days  before  I saw  him,  and  which  was  paid  little  attention  to,  as* 
it  was  thought  that  it  would  pass  away  like  that  of  the  other 
horses. 

On  examining  him,  he  was  standing  with  a dull  drowsy  aspect 
— his  head  thrust  out — his  nose,  windpipe,  and  chest,  being 
nearly  horizontal — and  he  was  breathing  laboriously  from  the 
general  swelling  of  the  parts  about  the  throat.  He  made  a noise 
at  every  inspiration,  indicating  the  state  of  the  parts  within  ; and, 
on  looking  into  his  nose,  the  nostrils  were  found  incrusted  with 
purulent  matter,  and  a greenish-yellow  discharge  issued.  The 
Schneiderian  membrane  was  of  a dark  livid  hue,  with  petechial 
patches  here  and  there,  which  had  not  as  yet  proceeded  to  ul- 
ceration, but  sadly  threatened  it.  The  submaxillary  lymphatic 
glands  were  enlarged,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  appearance 
of  the  nasal  membrane,  at  the  same  time  possessing  a hardness 
and  want  of  feeling.  The  fore  and  hind  legs  were  much  swelled 
and  spotted  over  with  pimples — evidently  absorbent  glands — 
especially  the  hind  ones,  about  the  thighs.  Some  would  have 
called  them  farcy  buds,  although  they  were  not  so  deeply  seated 
as  these  generally  are.  A thin  ichorous  discharge  oozed  from 
many  of  them. 

* We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  McLean  for  the  gentle  hint  which  he  has  given 
to  his  countrymen.  With  how  many  interesting  and  important  cases  could 
our  brethren  in  the  north  supply  us!  Our  cause  is  the  same;  and  the  plea- 
sure with  which  we  contemplate  the  onward  progress  of  veterinary  science 
would  be  mutual. — Ed. 
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The  pulse  was  72,  full  and  oppressed,  plainly  announcing  re- 
pletion of  the  vessels,  although  the  uninformed  would  have 
thought  otherwise  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  animal. 

Before  commencing  treatment,  I had  the  horse  removed  to  an 
airy  loose  box.  I bled  him  until  I had  made  an  evident  impression 
on  the  beating  of  the  artery,  and  on  his  system  generally.  I paid 
little  attention  to  the  quantity  drawn,  but  would  say  that  I took 
fully  nine  quarts. 

The  blood  soon  coagulated,  exhibiting  a great  deal  of  the  buff’y 
coat : it  was  tough  when  broken,  and  little  serum  separated  from 
it.  I laid  freely  open  the  buds  on  the  legs  from  which  there 
seemed  to  be  any  oozing  of  purulent  matter,  and  administered  an 
aloetic  ball,  and  also  blistered  his  throat. 

i>  left  orders  for  his  nose  to  be  frequently  well  sponged  and 
washed  with  a weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  His  legs  were 
fomented  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  opened 
tumours  dressed  with  a little  digestive  ointment. 

I saw  him  on  the  next  day,  when  he  seemed  to  be  fully  as  easy. 
His  pulse  was  70,  and  full.  I bled  again  to  the  extentof  five  quarts, 
and  gave  a ball  containing  four  drachms  of  aloes  and  two  of  tart, 
antim.,  as  the  one  exhibited  the  day  before  had  not  acted.  I also 
continued  the  same  treatment  to  the  legs,  &c.,  on  which  there 
seemed  to  be  little  amendment.  From  all  appearances,  I still 
dreaded  the  result  of  my  case. 

I saw  him  on  the  third  day,  when  the  bowels  were  acting  mo- 
derately— the  pulse  not  reduced,  but  of  a better  character — the 
sores  on  the  legs  and  the  appearance  of  the  nasal  lining  not  much 
improved. 

On  the  fourth  day  there  was  clearly  considerable  improvement. 
The  pulse  was  much  reduced — the  horse  fed  better,  and  cast 
off  his  former  dull  gloomy  aspect — the  breathing  was  much 
easier. 

From  this  day  he  continued  improving,  although  several  consider- 
able tumours  formed  about  his  groin,  axillae,  and  hips,  some  as  large 
as  my  hand,  and  which  had  to  be  opened.  The  strength  of  my 
patient  suffered  greatly,  and  much  emaciation  took  place;  but, 
with  the  occasional  use  of  nauseants  and  laxatives,  followed  up 
by  tonics,  he  conquered  the  fearful  disease  under  which  he  la- 
boured, and  is  now  running  at  grass  in  good  condition,  although 
he  bears  fearful  scars  on  the  many  parts  of  his  body  where  sup- 
puration had  taken  place. 
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A CASE  OF  CANCER  ON  THE  PENIS  OF  A BULL. 

By  Mr.  E.  Bailey,  V.S. , Leicester. 

Gentlemen, — Having  read  your  last  leader,  1 fully  subscribe 
to  the  contents  thereof,  “that  alienation,  or  even  coldness,  between 
agricultural  societies  and  veterinary  surgeons  is  passing  away, 
and  confidence  is  once  more  restored.”  Having  yesterday  attended 
the  meeting,  at  Derby,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  I am  happy  to  state  that  the  greatest  degree  of  courtesy 
was  shewn  to  our  profession  : this  is  cheering,  and  a pledge  of 
our  future  usefulness. 

Having  received  much  information  from  your  valuable  Journal, 
I am  in  duty  bound  to  aid  it ; and  this  being  my  first  communi- 
cation, should  it  meet  with  your  approbation,  you  shall  hear  from 
me  again. 

On  the  22d  ultimo,  being  requested  to  see  a bull,  two  years  old, 
of  the  Durham  breed,  the  property  of  Mr.  Bishop,  farmer,  of 
Thrumeston,  on  my  arrival,  I was  informed  that  the  patient  had 
been  previously  attended  by  a cowleech  : his  opinion  was  that 
he  was  fired  (bull-burnt),  and  he  had  given  him  two  drinks  for 
that  complaint. 

1 ordered  him  to  be  brought  out  to  a cow  : after  making  se- 
veral attempts,  he  drew  the  penis,  which  enabled  me  to  discover 
a tumour  on  the  end  of  that  organ,  apparently  of  a fungous  or 
cancerous  nature.  This  first  attracted  attention  in  March  last 
(1843),  as,  immediately  after  each  copulation,  some  blood  was  dis- 
charged from  the  member.  Having  stated  that  no  permanent 
cure  could  be  effected  without  the  removal  of  the  fungus  by  a 
surgical  operation,  the  owner  objected,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  afraid  he  should  lose  the  use  of  him,  and  wished  that  milder 
means  might  be  tried.  Astringent  lotions  were  consequently  or- 
dered ; but  on  the  1st  instant  1 was  directed  to  use  my  own  dis- 
cretion : accordingly,  on  the  3d,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  Anderson, 
V.S.,  of  Leicester,  we  had  the  animal  cast  and  secured  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  castration. 

The  retraction  of  the  penis  within  the  sheath,  in  conjunction 
with  the  size  of  the  tumour  on  the  apex,  were  troublesome  affairs  ; 
but  by  perseverance  and  tact  we  succeeded  in  passing  a tape 
round  the  penis,  and,  by  a gentle,  steady  pull,  brought  it  out  as 
much  as  was  necessary.  We  then  dissected  off  the  tumour, 
weighing  Jjss,  being  44  inches  in  circumference.  We  excised  a 
smaller  one,  about  three  inches  distant  from  the  above,  with  se- 
veral other  warty-like  nobs.  We  afterwards  touched  the  mouths 
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of  the  bloodvessels  with  a budding-iron.  Scarcely  any  haemorrhage 
ensued,  even  before  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery. 

In  making  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  the  large 
tumour,  we  discovered  all  the  characteristics  of  cancer ; the  sur- 
face presenting  a fungous  excrescence,  of  a red  colour,  with 
ragged  and  ulcerated  edges.  A day  or  two  after  the  operation  a 
dose  of  physic  was  given  ; since  that  time  he  has  served  a cow, 
and  the  case  has  done  well. 


DISEASED  BLADDER. 

By  Mr.  J.  Tombs,  F.S.,  Pershore. 

A brown  horse,  twenty-four  years  old,  in  good  working  con- 
dition, was  put  under  my  care,  with  the  following  symptoms  : — 
Quick  and  weak  pulse — profuse  perspiration— excessively  quick 
and  short  breathing — haggard  countenance  — frequently  looking- 
back — lying  down  often,  but  not  rolling — voiding  his  urine  in 
small  quantities  ; and  was  at  plough,  as  usual,  yesterday. 

I learned  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  voiding  his  urine  very 
often,  and  in  small  quantities,  for  the  last  two  months.  On  ex- 
amination per  anum,  I found  the  bladder  empty,  but  hard  and 
thickened.  Pressure  on  it  caused  great  pain. 

Although  the  bladder  was  so  highly  disorganized,  and  the 
animal  in  a dying  state,  I proceeded,  with  a view  to  satisfy  the 
owner,  to  bleed  him,  and  administered  opiates,  &c.  He  died  in 
thirty  hours  from  the  acute  attack. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  observed  in  the  viscera  of  the  body, 
but  the  bladder,  the  coats  of  which  were  very  much  thickened — 
the  mucous  coat  bordering  on  gangrene.  The  bladder  contained 
a large  quantity  of  pus  and  mucus,  the  latter  very  adherent  to 
the  villous  coat. 


RUPTURED  STOMACH. 

By  the  same . 

June  24 th,  1843,  I was  sent  for  to  attend  a three-year-old 
Welsh  colt,  the  property  of  a gentleman  a few  miles  distant  from 
this  town.  On  my  arrival,  I was  informed  that  he  was  taken  ill 
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when  feeding  on  vetches  yesterday.  He  was  housed — bled,  and 
had  given  to  him  tinct.  opii.  and  ol.  terebinth,  for  the  supposed 
gripes. 

When  I saw  him,  the  pulse  could  not  be  felt  at  the  jaw.  He 
had  a peculiar  dejected  appearance,  and  was  breathing  laboriously. 
He  had  been  rolling  and  staggering  about  on  the  day  before  and 
all  night.  The  skin  was  dreadfully  lacerated  about  the  head  and 
abdomen.  I could  scarcely  hear  the  heartbeat,  it  acted  so  feebly. 
I saw  him  at  seven  o’clock,  a.m.,  and  at  eight  o’clock  he  died  in 
great  agony. 

During  the  time  I was  in  attendance,  he  vomited  several  times 
large  quantities  of  half-digested  vetches  and  gastric  juice  : it 
escaped  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  It  was  truly  distressing 
to  see  the  poor  animal  in  the  act  of  vomiting  : there  was  crouch- 
ing, cringing,  and  violent  contractions  of  the  ribs  and  muscles  of 
the  neck,  especially  the  large  ones  of  the  neck.  They  appeared 
not  only  to  compress  the  oesophagus,  but  to  draw  the  cervical 
vertebrae  downwards. 

1 did  not  see  the  stomach  after  death ; but,  according  to  my 
expectation,  it  was  ruptured,  undoubtedly  from  over  gorging  with 
vetches. 

On  perusing  The  Veterinarian  for  this  month,  I perceive 
that  Mr.  Percivall  treated  a case  of  constipation  of  the  bowels  in 
a mare  successfully  by  calomel  and  tobacco  injections.  He  did 
not  give  oleaginous  medicines,  having  no  faith  in  them  ; but  I 
have  seen,  in  many  instances,  the  best  effects  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  ol.  ricini,  particularly  in  costiveness  and  constipation  of 
the  bowels.  Farmers’  horses,  from  eating  coarse  unwholesome 
food,  are  extremely  liable  to  constipation  ; which  I generally  treat 
successfully  by  bleeding,  and  exhibiting  aloes  in  solution  ; after- 
wards give  ol.  ricini  in  moderate  doses  until  it  operates,  with 
plenty  of  warm  water. 


SCIRRHOSITY,  WITH  ULCERATION  OF  THE 
TONGUE,  IN  A COW. 

By  Mr.  John  Relph,  Sebergham. 

On  the  14th  of  January  last,  I examined  a cow  belonging  to 
Mr.  Grindall,  of  Skelton,  that  had  for  some  weeks  fed  badly  ; 
and  had  been  treated,  by  a knowing  one , for  worm  in  the  tail. 

She  was  now  extremely  emaciated,  wishful  to  eat,  but  unable 
to  masticate  ; and  there  was  a profuse  flow  of  saliva.  The  tongue 
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was  much  enlarged  ; the  dorsum,  towards  the  apex,  studded 
with  irregular  thick-edged  ulcers,  with  very  extensive  and  hard 
bases,  which  emitted  an  offensive  smell.  On  the  body  of  the 
organ,  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  a fluctuating  elevation  was 
felt;  and,  recollecting  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Youatt  in  a 
similar  case,  I made  a free  incision  into  it,  laying  open  a cavity 
about  an  inch  in  length,  which  probably  contained  serum — at 
least,  no  pus  was  distinguishable  among  the  saliva,  &c.  A lotion 
of  chloride  of  lime  was  directed  to  be  used  alternately  with  one  of 
alum,  and  the  animal  to  be  supported  with  gruel. 

17th. — No  better.  Apply,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  a solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  with  sulphate  of  copper,  and  ung.  biniod. 
hydr.,  once  a-day,  to  the  skin  underneath  the  jaw  and  throat. 

The  owner  soon  observed  some  improvement ; and,  by  perse- 
vering with  these  applications,  the  animal  got  quite  well. 

This  seems  to  prove  the  utility  of  the  preparations  of  iodine 
mixed  with  those  of  copper,  which,  in  this  case,  probably  acted 
both  locally  and  generally.  I have  had  frequent  proofs  of  their 
value  as  internal  remedies,  and  also  of  mixtures  of  iodine  with 
iron,  in  cattle  practice. 

In  my  last  communication,  when  describing  an  operation  on 
tumours  about  the  head  and  throat  of  cattle  (vide  page  126),  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  first  incision  should  be  carried 
through  the  skin  only  ; and,  in  page  127,  line  37,  the  word 
absence  should  be  substituted  for  “ action.” 


Mr.  Relph  likewise  adds  a very  important  observation,  to 
which  we  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  give  his  own 
language : — 

I beg  to  state  that  professional  engagements,  and,  more  re- 
cently, a personal  injury,  have  compelled  me  to  postpone  the  pre- 
paration, for  The  Veterinarian,  of  some  remarks  on  the 
present  Epizootic  among  cattle,  which  much  resembles  that  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Barlow  and  yourself — only,  the  alimentary  canal 
seems  more  implicated  ; and,  in  all  examinations  after  death,  ef- 
fusion into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  was  found  to  exist. 

This  fact,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  general  phenomena  of 
the  disease,  leads  me  to  suspect  that  its  real  seat  has  been  over- 
looked : and,  regarding  you  as  the  arbitrator  in  these  matters, 
may  I suggest  the  propriety  of  requesting  your  friends  who  may 
now  have  the  disease  under  management  to  pay  special  attention 
to  these  points;  and  thus  to  furnish  you  with  materials  from 
which  to  draw  a true  inference  how  far  the  nervous  systems  are 
primarily  concerned  in  the  disease. 
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A CASE  OF  BLACK  QUARTER  IN  A BULLOCK. 

By  Mr.  J.  Young  husband,  Grey  stoke. 

May  24 th,  1S43,  I was  summoned  to  attend  a two-year-old 
bullock,  of  the  short-horned  breed,  belonging  to  a respectable 
tradesman  living  at  Penrith,  but  who  cultivates  a small  estate  of 
his  own  near  my  residence.  The  subject  of  this  communication 
w'as  one  of  a herd  of  cattle  brought  to  graze  there  during  the 
summer;  but  being  very  poor  at  the  time  of  his  coming,  and 
being  put  on  good  pasturage,  the  following  disease,  I believe,  was 
caused. 

While  travelling  towards  the  residence  of  my  patient,  the  herds- 
man said,  from  the  appearance  of  its  going,  and  the  swelling  ac- 
companying the  lameness,  he  supposed  that  it  had  broke  its 
thigh  ; and,  from  the  rocky  ground  on  which  it  was  kept,  this  was 
not  an  unlikely  result.  On  my  arrival  at  the  place,  however, 
and  getting  the  beast  on  its  legs,  I at  once  saw  that  it  was  that 
most  formidable  disease  denominated  black  quarter. 

We  managed  to  get  the  beast  home  as  well  as  we  could,  and 
then  a very  slight  examination  confirmed  my  first  opinion,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a violent  pneumatosis.  Well  knowing  the 
difficulty,  or  I may  almost  say  the  impossibility,  of  curing  such 
a disease,  I told  the  attendant  that  I quite  despaired  of  giving  any 
considerable  relief,  and  that  we  had  better  destroy  the  beast  at 
once,  or  let  the  animal  perish  from  the  power  of  the  disease  alone, 
than  add  to  his  sufferings  by  trying  to  cure  what  I almost  con- 
sidered an  incurable  malady.  He,  however,  would  not  listen  to 
this,  and  said  that  there  were  no  impossibilities,  and  that  I must 
pursue  my  best  course  of  treatment : accordingly,  after  having 
ascertained  that  the  beast  had  a full  bounding  pulse,  I proceeded 
to  abstract  blood,  and,  regardless  of  quantity,  I permitted  the 
stream  to  flow  until  syncope  was  produced.  I then  took  a large 
broad-shouldered  lancet,  and  plunged  it  several  times  into  the 
swelling.  There  escaped  from  it  a great  quantity  of  blood  and  air, 
similar  to  that  which  appears  from  the  orifice  of  a wound  in 
bleeding  when  air  gets  insinuated  into  the  vein.  Being  near 
home,  l went  and  prepared  a strong  stimulating  liniment,  taking 
with  me  one  of  my  largest  seton  needles,  with  which  T introduced 
three  lengthy  pieces  of  tape,  smeared  with  strong  blister  ointment. 
After  this,  I rubbed  in  a considerable  quantity  of  the  liniment,  gave 
a strong  dose  of  purging  medicine,  and  left  him,  expecting  soon  to 
hear  that  he  was  dead. 

25th. — Much  in  the  same  state  as  yesterday,  except  that  the 
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pulse  was  weak  and  tremulous.  There  was  not,  however,  any  abate- 
ment in  the  swelling,  nor  were  the  symptoms  considerably  worse. 
The  physic,  however,  had  not  operated,  and,  the  bowels  being  in 
a constipated  state,  I repeated  the  medicine,  well  knowing  that 
if  they  were  not  acted  upon  our  chance  was  small.  After  well 
dressing  the  setons,  and  rubbing  on  more  of  the  liniment,  I ordered 
the  part  to  be  steadily  and  perseveringly  fomented  with  scalding 
hot  water  every  three  or  four  hours  ; and,  as  the  beast  had  eaten 
little  or  nothing,  ordered  him  a little  warm  gruel,  and  left  him. 

2 6th. — On  visiting  him  again,  I found  him  with  most  of  the 
symptoms  aggravated  : the  pulse  the  same,  if  not  stronger  than 
at  first ; the  mouth  hot  and  dry,  and  the  breathing  much  accele- 
rated. I now  began  still  more  to  despair ; but,  as  while  there 
was  life  there  was  hope,  I pursued  my  treatment,  and  bled  again 
until  he  began  to  stagger  and  was  only  kept  from  falling  by  our 
support.  This  evidently  relieved  the  feverish  symptoms,  and 
gave  me  some  degree  of  hope.  The  bowels  being  only  slightly 
acted  upon,  I administered  more  aperient  medicine — dressed  the 
setons,  &c.,  and  left  a little  fever  medicine  to  be  given  during  the 
day. 

28th. — An  evident  improvement  has  taken  place  : the  beast 
has  ruminated — the  pulse  is  regular — and  the  ears,  horns,  &c.,  of 
their  natural  temperature — The  bowels  well  acted  upon,  and  he  is 
inclined  to  feed,  which  from  the  commencement  he  had  refused 
to  do,  but,  as  a succedaneum  for  which,  he  had  small  doses  of 
gruel  horned  into  him,  so  as  to  assist  nature,  and  force  her. 

29 Ih. — I now  imagined  that  I could  feel  some  fluctuation  in 
the  part;  and,  on  making  a large  orifice  with  a lancet,  there 
issued  such  a stream  of  thick  corrupted  matter  as  would  have 
filled  a small  pail.  I afterwards  enlarged  the  opening,  from 
which  was  drawn  considerable  masses  of  flesh  in  a highly  decom- 
posed state,  which  diffused  a stench  that  was  unsufferable.  I now 
drew  out  the  setons,  as  it  was  plain  they  had  not  been  introduced 
deep  enough  to  reach  the  seat  of  disease,  for  they  never  suppu- 
rated. 

From  this  time  I may  date  his  recovery,  which  was  rapid ; a 
little  debility,  however,  shewing  itself  for  awhile,  which  was 
easily  removed  by  giving  ginger,  gentian,  and  colomba.  The 
place  was  clean  washed  out  with  warm  water  twice  every  day,  in 
order  to  assist  in  forwarding  the  escape  of  the  dead  animal  matter, 
which,  for  awhile,  was  discharged  in  large  quantities.  After 
this  was  got  rid  of,  we  syringed  the  part  twice  daily,  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  then  with  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper. 
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At  the  time  of  writing  this,  June  29th,  the  wound  is  quite 
healed  and  he  is  free  from  lameness.  The  bullock  appears  healthy, 
and  thrives  well,  except  the  affected  thigh,  which  seems  to  be 
thinner  in  flesh  than  the  other.  With  this  exception,  he  appears 
as  if  no  disease  had  occurred. 


GLANDERS  AND  FARCY. 

By  Erinensis. 

The  subject  of  glanders  must  always  be  one  of  lively  interest 
to  the  hunting  and  racing  sportsman,  and  to  horsemen  generally  : 
indeed,  when  we  consider  the  direful  consequences  resulting  from 
this  disease,  if  it  ever  breaks  out  in  a valuable  stud,  we  know  not 
any  topic  which  has  a stronger  claim  upon  our  attention. 

A very  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  allied  diseases — glan- 
ders and  farcy — were  considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule.  The  late  results  of  scientific  inquiry 
have  subverted  this  opinion,  and  have  proved  that  these  affections 
are  not  confined  to  the  quadrumana,  but  that  the  human  subject 
is  as  liable  to  be  affected  as  either  of  the  animals  abovementioned. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  fully  ascertained  that  glanders  and  farcy 
can  be  transmitted  from  man  to  the  horse  by  inoculation , and 
vice  versa.  These  are  practical  truths  of  much  importance  to 
the  sportsman — truths  which  cannot  be  too  well  or  extensively 
known,  as  we  have  lately  seen  amply  proved  and  illustrated  at  the 
“ Ecole  V eterin  aire,”  at  Alfort,  near  Paris.  Presuming  that 
some  information  on  these  subjects  would  prove  interesting  and 
useful  to  most  readers,  we  propose,  in  the  following  essay,  to  lay 
before  them  a succinct  view  of  facts  and  experiments  relating  to 
this  disease  both  in  man  and  in  the  horse. 

M.  Waldenger,  veterinary  surgeon  at  Vienna,  was  the  first 
person  to  direct  attention  to  the  liability  of  man  to  be  affected 
with  glanders.  He  states  that  the  greatest  precaution  is  neces- 
sary in  meddling  with  glandered  horses,  or  those  who  have  died 
from  glanders  or  farcy,  as  very  serious  injury,  and  even  death, 
often  arises  from  inoculation. 

M.  Levin  published  some  observations  shortly  afterwards  on  the 
same  subject,  in  which  he  mentions  that  a groom  had  his  fingers 
affected  with  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  operating  on  a 
farcied  horse.  Tumours  precisely  similar  to  those  observed  in  the 
horse  were  soon  developed  in  this  man’s  limbs.  They  were  cut 
out,  or  the  cautery  was  applied  ; and  he  was  ultimately  cured  by 
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filling  the  wounds  with  small  pieces  of  lint,  or  cotton,  steeped  in 
turpentine. 

Sidon,  another  veterinary  surgeon,  published  a paper  about  the 
same  time,  in  which  he  stated  that  glanders  was  transmissible 
from  the  horse  to  man,  causing  the  worst  kinds  of  ulcers.  He 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  a horse  was  affected  by  the  disease 
from  a farrier  who  had  a glandered  sore  on  his  hand,  which  came 
in  contact  with  the  animal  while  he  was  giving  it  a ball.  The 
man  and  the  horse  both  died  of  the  disease. 

We  might  multiply  instances  of  a similar  character  from  fo- 
reign countries  ; but  these  will  suffice. 

We  shall  now  briefly  narrate  certain  facts  that  came  under  our 
own  immediate  observation. 

A groom,  named  Frost,  slept  in  a stable  at  Paris  occupied  by 
a glandered  horse.  Some  days  after  the  death  of  the  animal, 
Prost  was  attacked  with  the  same  disease,  which  was  characterized 
by  pustular  and  gangrenous  sores  over  the  body,  in  the  nose  and 
throat,  beneath  the  ears,  on  the  glans  penis,  and  on  the  feet.  On 
the  evening  of  his  death,  a small  quantity  of  matter  was  collected 
on  watch-glasses  from  the  gangrenous  sores  beneath  the  ear,  on  the 
fore  arm  and  the  back  and  shoulder.  A foundered  mare  was  then 
inoculated  by  a veterinary  surgeon  with  the  different  portions  of 
matter. 

First,  At  the  right  nostril  he  inoculated  with  the  matter  by 
three  punctures,  of  which  two  were  within  the  nostrils  and  one 
without.  The  two  first  gave  rise  to  an  exudation  of  blood,  but 
the  other  produced  scarcely  any.  Secondly,  On  the  white  part, 
or  conjunctiva,  of  the  right  eye,  he  applied  a small  quantity  of  the 
matter.  Thirdly,  At  the  internal  and  upper  part  of  the  right 
buttock  he  inoculated  with  the  matter,  applying  three  punctures. 
Four  thly,  On  the  internal  part  of  the  right  armpit  he  also  in- 
serted the  matter  by  three  punctures.  The  left  side  of  the  animal 
was  also  inoculated  in  a similar  manner. 

MM.  Leblanc,  Dupuy,Vigla,  and  Desir,  gentlemen  belonging 
to  the  veterinary  schools,  were  present  at  the  inoculation  of  the 
horse.  A diary  of  the  different  results  was  kept. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  no  appreciable  change  could  be  observed 
in  the  state  of  the  parts  inoculated. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  at  seven  o’clock,  slight  circular 
and  circumscribed  redness  and  swelling  were  observable  round 
the  punctures  on  the  right  buttock.  At  the  centre  of  the  swelling 
a depression  was  seen,  corresponding  with  each  puncture ; there 
was  also  painful  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  left  buttock,  where 
the  punctures  had  been  made.  The  circumference  of  the  wings  of 
the  left  nostril  was  a little  tumefied.  There  was  a discharge  of 
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pale-coloured  fluid,  in  a small  quantity,  from  the  internal  ala  of 
the  nose.  There  was  also  effused  a small  quantity  of  serum  from 
the  internal  wing  of  the  right  nostril,  but  the  circumference  of 
the  punctures  was  not  swollen.  The  pulse  was  increased  to  48 
pulsations  in  a minute. 

On  the  I6th,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  no  change  was  observed. 
In  the  evening  the  symptoms  of  inoculation  were  beginning  to  be 
marked . 

17  th. — At  eight  in  the  morning,  the  tumefaction  of  the  punctures 
was  increased.  The  tumours  are  more  hot,  harder,  and  more  pain- 
ful. On  the  side  of  the  upper  lip,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
two  elevated  bands  are  observed,  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
elongated,  irregular,  and  slightly  painful.  The  left  eyelids  are 
greatly  swollen,  and  the  conjunctiva  red.  The  air  expired  by 
the  animal  has  a disagreeable  odour,  and  the  nostrils  are  smeared 
with  fluid.  The  pulse  is  still  natural  and  the  animal  eats  well. 

18M. — At  seven  in  the  morning,  the  nodulated  tumours  of  the 
right  buttock  are  united  by  a band  of  smaller  ones,  very  hot  and 
very  painful.  There  flows  from  the  nostrils  a fluid  more  deeply- 
coloured,  and  more  abundant,  than  has  yet  been  observed.  We 
can  now  mark  the  rapid  advance  of  the  disease. 

19 th. — The  circumference  of  the  punctures  in  the  nostrils 
appears  more  tumefied,  especially  on  the  left  side.  The  respira- 
tion is  more  difficult,  and  all  the  tumefied  parts  are  very  painful. 
The  animal  eats  little,  and  that  with  difficulty. 

20 th. — Exasperation  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  band  on  the 
upper  lip  is  greatly  increased,  and  very  painful.  All  the  tumours 
are  circumscribed,  and  terminate  abruptly,  precisely  like  those 
peculiar  to  farcy.  The  animal,  with  much  difficulty,  is  enabled  to 
open  her  mouth  to  take  food. 

21st. — The  symptoms  of  injection  are  still  more  marked,  and 
the  local  pain  greatly  increased.  The  disease  now  proceeded  steadily 
in  its  course  for  some  days ; and,  on  the  twenty-first  day  from 
the  period  of  inoculation,  the  unfortunate  animal  was  destroyed, 
after  having  presented  all  the  characteristics  of  glanders  and 
farcy.  After  death,  the  diseased  portions  of  the  horse  were  ex- 
cised, and,  on  careful  examination,  found  to  be  precisely  the 
same  as  those  commonly  observed  in  glandered  animals. 

Several  useful  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  de- 
tails. In  the  first  place,  it  proves,  beyond  a doubt,  that  it  was 
glanders  of  which  the  man  died,  for  a horse,  previously  healthy, 
was  impregnated  with  that  disease  by  the  inoculation  of  matter 
taken  from  Prost  after  death.  It  is  well  known  that  the  horse 
usually  takes  the  disease  without  being  inoculated,  namely,  by 
contagion , as  it  is  called  ; but,  until  the  foregoing  inquiry  was 
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instituted,  it  was  believed  that  the  human  subject  could  not  take 
glanders  without  inoculation.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  man,  Prost,  merely  slept  in  the  stable  where  a glandered 
horse  had  died  ; and,  farther,  that  he  had  no  connexion  whatever 
with  animals  so  diseased  : hence  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  this  unfortunate  man  took  the  disease  by  contagion,  and  not 
by  inoculation.  This  conclusion  should  serve  as  a warning  to  all 
— to  gentlemen  as  well  as  grooms,  ostlers,  farriers,  et  hoc  genus 
omne — how  careful  and  how  cautious  they  should  be  when  neces- 
sity obliges  them  to  have  any  connexion  with  glandered  horses. 

About  the  same  period,  or  shortly  after,  M.  Leone,  veterinary 
surgeon  to  a dragoon  regiment,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  in 
perfect  health,  had  to  open  a farcied  abscess  developed  in  a horse 
belonging  to  his  regiment.  After  the  operation,  he  introduced 
his  hand  into  the  cavity,  which  was  covered  with  matter,  in  order 
to  explore  the  extent  of  the  sore.  Unfortunately,  he  had  at  the 
time  a slight  scar  or  abrasion  on  the  index  finger  of  this  hand, 
which  changed  its  appearance  in  a few  days,  and  increased  in  size 
and  became  very  painful,  and  covered  with  fungus-like  growths. 
The  wound  was  cauterized,  but  did  not  heal  for  three  months. 
Three  days  after  the  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  sore 
on  the  finger  was  advancing,  M.  Leone  recognized  the  presence  of 
several  painful,  hard  tumours,  like  those  of  farcy,  developed  at  the 
inside  of  the  left  elbow.  Soon  afterwards,  the  joint  itself  became 
painful  and  swollen.  An  abscess  formed  and  was  opened.  Others 
succeeded,  and  fistulous  sores  were  established,  and  the  arm  con- 
tinued to  be  diseased.  Six  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  right 
knee  joint  became  painful  and  swollen.  The  tumours  here  did  not 
break,  but  the  disease  attacked  the  foot  and  instep,  which  were 
swollen  and  painful.  Tumours  formed,  and  soon  broke,  and  still 
remain  open.  M.  Leone  had  the  assistance  of  several  physicians  : 
but  without  success.  He  alleges  that  he  knew  many  veterinary 
surgeons  who  were  afflicted  with  the  same  unfortunate  malady, 
derived  from  the  same  source.  The  foregoing  is  an  example  of 
inveterate  chronic  farcy. 

Very  recently  we  have  seen  in  this  metropolis  two  instances  of 
men  suffering  from  farcy  and  glanders.  One  was  a groom,  and  the 
other  a farrier.  The  former  was  taking  care  of  a glandered  horse, 
and  had  a small  puncture  on  one  of  his  fingers  at  the  time,  which 
soon  began  to  throb  ; and,  on  examining  it,  he  found  a dark  spot 
round  the  puncture.  Swelling  of  the  second  joint  of  the  same 
finger  soon  followed,  and  thence  passed  on  to  his  arm.  So  rapid 
was  it  in  its  course,  that  he  was  obliged  to  cut  the  sleeve  of  his  coat 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  withdraw  the  arm  at  night.  This  broke  and 
ulcerated  ; and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  left  leg  began  to  swell  and 
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feel  hard  and  knotty.  Although  this  man  suffered  from  incessant 
pain  and  want  of  sleep,  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  only  thing 
which  seemed  to  cause  him  any  anxiety  was  the  fear  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  that  “ he  had  given  the  disease  to  a horse  that  was 
'perfectly  sound  when  he  went  to  attend  it,  hut  soon  became  glan- 
dered:”  his  own  sufferings  seemed  lost  in  this  idea. 

These  are  melancholy  details;  but  is  it  not  right  that  they 
should  be  known  ? They  lead  us  irresistibly  to  the  following 
general  conclusions  : — First,  That  man  is  liable  to  the  infection  of 
glanders — a disease  hitherto  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  horse, 
the  ass,  and  the  mule.  Secondly,  That  farcy,  which  is  only  a 
modification  of  glanders,  may  co-exist  with  that  disease,  as  has 
been  proved  by  inoculating  with  the  virus  of  the  two  diseases. 
With  that  of  farcy  we  may  produce  glanders,  or  vice  versa . 
Thirdly,  Inoculation  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  glanders  or  farcy;  as,  sometimes,  the  simple  cohabitation 
with  glandered  animals  seems  to  produce  these  diseases  effec- 
tually ; from  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  is  contagious. 
Fourthly,  Glanders,  in  its  severe  form,  seems  to  be  an  incurable 
malady  both  in  man  and  horse. 

Prophylactic  Measures,  &c. — Although  it  is  very  true 
that  sportsmen — that  gentlemen  themselves — rarely  meddle  with 
glandered  horses,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  should  not 
possess  information  that  might  be  useful  for  those  in  their  ser- 
vice who  may  be  obliged  to  do  so ; and,  as  there  is  no  cure  for 
glanders,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  that 
memento  mori  disease.  The  following  simple  measures  are  those 
which  from  considerable  experience  we  can  recommend. 

Whenever  an  animal  is  suspected  of  being  glandered,  the  groom, 
or  person  attending  it,  should  make  a strong  solution  of  alum,  and 
keep  it  by  him  in  the  stable.  As  often  as  he  has  occasion  to  go 
near  the  horse  to  dress  his  sores,  or  open  an  abscess,  or  remove 
the  halter,  or  administer  medicine,  he  should  immerse  his  hands 
in  the  alum  solution,  and  keep  them  there  for  some  moments. 
If  there  is  a cut  on  his  hand  it  should  be  carefully  covered  with 
adhesive  plaister  previously.  This  is  not  a mere  quack  remedy, 
and  anatomists  know  that  well,  for  prior  to  examining  a brain, 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  dead  human  subject,  they  use 
this  very  remedy  in  the  same  way.  Alum  is  an  astringent,  and 
by  this  property  it  can,  for  a certain  time,  stop  the  pores  of  the 
skin  of  the  hand,  and,  consequently,  prevent  any  absorption  of 
poisonous  matter  from  taking  place.  Perhaps  other  astringents, 
as  sulphate  of  copper,  would  answer  as  well,  but  alum  is  cheaper, 
easier  managed,  less  dangerous,  and  equally  efficacious. 

We  have  stated  that  glanders  and  farcy  were  allied  diseases ; 
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or,  in  other  words,  that  the  latter  was  not  a distinct  affection, 
but  merely  a modification  of  the  former;  and  that  the  human 
subject,  as  well  as  the  quadrumana,  was  liable  to  be  affected 
with  either.  We  now  propose  laying  before  our  readers  a brief 
account  of  the  leading  symptoms  and  appearances  of  both,  as 
observed  in  man,  and  in  the  horse,  and  then,  by  instituting  a 
comparison  between  them,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  see  how  far 
our  account  of  the  matter  is  borne  out  by  facts. 

Glanders  may  appear  in  the  horse  in  different  forms.  1st,  It 
may  exist  in  a simple  form,  or  may  be  combined  with  farcy. 
2d,  These  varieties  may  appear  separately.  3d,  They  may 
assume  a chronic,  or  an  acute  form.  The  same  remarks  apply 
equally  to  the  human  subject. 

The  following  are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  acute  form 
of  simple  glanders  in  the  horse  : — Intense  inflammation  of  the 
pituitary  membrane,  attended  by  erosions,  which  soon  pass  into 
chancre-like  sores  ; swelling  of  the  lips  and  nose  ; rapid  extension 
of  the  ulceration,  giving  rise  to  a purulent  discharge,  which  often 
passes  into  a purplish  or  bloody  and  horribly  fetid  sanies ; sub- 
sequently, gangrene  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  with  increased 
discharge,  and  sometimes  with  slight  haemorrhage  ; swelling  and 
pain  of  the  sublingual  glands  ; inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  eyelids,  quickly  passing  into  a livid  and  swollen  state,  with 
an  offensive  sanious  discharge  and  fever  of  a putrid  or  malignant 
character.  Respiration  becomes  laborious  and  hurried,  and  the 
superficial  bloodvessels  congested,  the  animal  dying  in  a few 
days,  or  after  a longer  or  shorter  interval. 

When  the  foregoing  is  complicated  with  farcy,  it  is  called 
farcy-glanders,  and  usually  presents  the  following  additional 
appearances : — small  tumours  about  the  legs,  lips,  face,  neck,  or 
other  parts  of  the  body — -these  tumours  varying  in  size,  and  in  the 
rapidity  of  their  progress  to  ulceration.  They  sometimes  create 
little  inconvenience  ; but,  at  other  times,  are  large,  painful,  nu- 
merous, and  rapid  in  their  course.  They  are,  at  first,  hard  ; soon 
become  soft,  burst,  and  degenerate  into  foul  ulcers,  with  abrupt 
edges,  and  of  a pale  glossy  appearance.  Lines  of  communi- 
cation are  ordinarily  observed  between  these  tumours  or  ulcers, 
especially  when  seated  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs.  These  lines  are 
inflamed  or  enlarged  absorbents.  Such  are  the  principal  features 
of  glanders  and  farcy  in  the  horse.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
human  subject  afflicted  with  those  maladies. 

Simple  acute  glanders  exhibits  the  following  train  of  symptoms 
in  man  : — Head-ach,  irritability  of  stomach,  depression  of  spirits, 
prostration  of  strength,  stiffness  and  severe  constant  pain  of  the 
joints,  aggravated  by  motion  and  excessive  thirst.  The  sufferer 
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complains  of  great  heat  about  the  nose  and  windpipe,  accom- 
panied by  a copious  viscid  discharge.  The  nose  and  surrounding 
parts  become  swollen,  hot,  excoriated,  and  of  a bright  red  or  livid 
colour ; one  or  both  eyes  are  inflamed,  or  completely  closed  ; a 
profuse  tenacious  mucus,  at  flrst  of  a deep  yellow,  but  afterwards 
of  a bloody  or  dark  sanious  appearance,  exudes  from  the  nostrils, 
and  occasionally  from  the  eyes  ; pustules  appear  on  different  parts 
of  the  body  ; the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  increased  ; the  pulse 
is  remarkably  frequent,  soft,  and  weak,  or  undulating;  the  re- 
spiration rapid,  weak,  and  hollow ; the  tongue  dry,  rough,  and 
reddish-brown  ; the  thirst  unquenchable  ; the  stools  slimy  and 
offensive ; the  voice  weak,  and  the  mind  incoherent  or  wan- 
dering. Profuse  sweat,  a livid  or  gangrened  state  of  the  nose 
and  surrounding  parts,  delirium  tremens  and  restlessness,  are 
also  observed  ; followed  by  a sinking  of  all  the  vital  powers, 
disappearance  of  the  pulse,  and  death  within  a very  few  days  ; 
the  fetor  from  the  discharges,  and  from  the  whole  body,  towards 
the  close  of  the  disease,  being  insupportable.  When  the  above 
is  combined  with  farcy  in  the  human  subject,  constituting  the 
variety  of farcy  glanders , we  may  observe  the  following  additional 
symptoms  : — small  tumours  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  but 
more  numerous  on  one  side  than  the  other,  having  a glossy  red 
appearance,  which  soon  changes  to  a dark  brown.  They  also 
affect  the  head  or  even  the  face,  and  chiefly  on  one  side.  They 
are  painful,  soon  crack  on  the  surface,  and  exude  a thin  acrid 
sanies.  They  vary  in  size,  and  are  generally  accompanied  with 
pustules  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  fauces  are  injected 
with  blood,  and  of  a purplish  hue. 

The  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  a 
greater  affliction  than  the  acute;  for,  although  the  symptoms 
may  not  be  so  numerous  or  so  intense,  and  the  individual  may 
live  longer,  still  his  life  is  one  of  loathsomeness  and  misery — 
isolated  from  his  fellow-beings,  and  incapacitated  for  any  em- 
ployment, and  death  itself  being  infinitely  preferable. 

If  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  greater  variety  of  symptoms 
observed  in  the  human  subject  than  in  the  horse.  We  owe  it,  per- 
haps, in  a great  measure,  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
former  in  giving  expression  to  his  feelings,  and  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe  the  striking  analogy  that  exists  between  the  leading 
features  of  this  disorder  in  both  animals.  We  see  clearly  that 
glanders  is  essentially  a disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  although 
other  parts  may  become  implicated  during  its  progress.  We  see, 
also,  that  farcy  is  an  affection  of  the  glands  and  absorbents  ; and 
that  each  exhibits  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  symptoms,  and 
pursues  the  same  course  in  the  human  subject  as  it  does  in  the 
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quadrumana,  whence  it  has  been  derived.  Although  these  va- 
rieties of  disease  are  developed  in  different  structures,  and  al- 
though it  may  not  be  easy  to  give  a satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  their  intimate  relationship,  still  their  identity  is  a 
fact  which  experimental  inquiries  have  fully  established.  Every 
reader  of  this  work  is  aware  that  the  one  form  may  co-exist  with 
the  other  in  the  horse ; that  glanders  may  appear  first,  and  farcy 
be  superinduced,  or  vice  versa.  But  recent  investigation  has 
gone  farther  than  this  in  proving  that  with  the  matter  taken  from 
the  nostrils  of  a glandered  animal,  free  from  farcy,  we  can  pro- 
duce the  latter  variety  of  the  disease,  and  often  in  its  simple  un- 
complicated form,  in  another  animal  perfectly  free  from  all 
disease ; moreover,  that  simple  glanders  may  be  generated 
merely  by  inoculation  with  the  matter  of  a simple  farcied  tumour. 
Now  this  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which,  reasoning  from 
analogy,  we  should  be  led  to  infer.  We  might  naturally  expect 
that  the  inoculated  matter  would  produce  the  exact  type  of  that 
form  of  the  disease  by  which  it  was  generated,  and  not  one  of  a 
different  aspect,  and  belonging  to  a different  structure.  This  is 
an  anomaly  in  the  causation  of  disease,  and  tends  in  no  small 
degree  to  baffle  our  inquiries  as  to  the  source,  th efons  et  origo , of 
the  intimate  connexion  that  exists  between  glanders  and  farcy. 
We  know,  from  experiment,  that  the  glands  and  absorbents  of  a 
limb,  from  the  fetlock  upwards,  become  farcied  owing  to  their 
absorption  of  the  poisonous  matter  ; but  how  are  we  to  explain  the 
subsequent  development  of  an  apparently  different  affection 
(glanders)  in  a perfectly  distinct  tissue  (mucous  membrane)  from 
that  of  the  parent  variety  of  the  disease?  To  say  that  the  latter 
is  the  result  of  sympathy  would  be  rather  a vague  explanation : 
besides,  a serious  objection  might  be  started  against  this  hypo- 
thesis, viz.  if  the  latter  is  a sympathetic  affection  in  this  instance, 
why  is  not  the  entire  mucous  tissue  involved  ?•  Why  is  it  that 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  respiratory  organs  only  is  that 
which  is  specifically  affected  ? These  are  important  considerations, 
as  having  a direct  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  glanders,  which 
our  present  knowledge  unfortunately  does  not  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain with  sufficient  precision  and  clearness. 

We  were  often  struck  with  the  resemblance  that  exists  between 
the  symptoms  of  farcy  and  those  of  a disease  occasionally  seen  in 
the  human  subject;  we  allude  to  that  fatal  malady  arising  from 
the  inoculation  of  matter  during  human  dissections,  or  “ dissect- 
ing wound  inflammation,”  as  it  is  called.  The  glands  and  ab- 
sorbents are  affected  specifically,  and  in  a precisely  similar 
manner  to  that  of  farcy.  The  disease  spreads  rapidly  along  the 
absorbents  of  the  arm,  and  may  be  seen  forming  red  lines  from 
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the  wrist  to  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  above  it.  The  glands  of 
the  axilla,  and  those  above  the  arm,  become  swollen,  tense,  and 
exceedingly  painful.  Malignant  fever  ensues,  and  the  patient 
sinks  rapidly.  If  the  sufferer  survives  long  enough,  the  swollen 
glands  burst,  and  present  the  same  appearance  as  those  we  have 
seen  in  individuals  suffering  under  farcy.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  causes  which  produce  them  : — farcied  or 
glandered  matter,  or  an  atmosphere  contaminated  with  their  ef- 
fluvia, will  produce  farcy ; but  the  matter  of  a fresh  healthy 
subject  is  as  likely,  some  think  more  so,  to  engender  dissecting 
wound  inflammation  as  that  of  one  in  a state  of  decomposition. 
A fresh  human  brain  is  more  dangerous  to  examine  than  a sub- 
ject dead  of  the  cholera  ! 

The  resemblance  between  the  symptoms  of  farcy  and  the  dis- 
ease abovementioned  does  not  apply  to  glanders  in  its  sirftple 
form,  for  none  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  latter  affection 
are  observable  in  inflammation  resulting  from  dissecting  wounds. 
VVe  may  also  mention  in  this  place  that  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances of  animals  dead  of  farcy  glanders  are  remarkably  similar  to 
those  of  scrofula  and  consumption  in  the  human  frame.  The 
“ tubercular  depositions  ” in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
especially  in  the  lungs,  characteristic  of  these  melancholy  diseases, 
have  been  observed  in  the  bodies  of  glandered  horses.  This  is, 
I believe,  the  only  instance  of  analogy  between  these  maladies 
and  any  others  that  “ flesh  is  heir  to.” 

Among  the  different  “ causes  of  glanders  in  man  ” that  have 
been  enumerated  by  writers,  we  had  not  observed  that  arising 
from  the  posthumous  examination  of  glandered  horses : an  ex- 
ample of  this  kind,  however,  has  very  recently  occurred  in 
L’Ecole  Veterinaire,  at  Alfort. 

Auguste  Perin,  student  in  the  veterinary  college  at  Alfort, 
had,  after  being  affected  with  syphilis  about  a year  ago,  had 
chancres  and  buboes,  which  had  been  cured  after  three  months’ 
treatment.  Five  months  after,  Perin  was  directed  to  examine  a 
horse  affected  with  acute  glanders,  and  to  note  down  all  the  par- 
ticulars, and  make  a post-mortem  examination  of  the  case. 
Having  done  so,  he  became  stupid  and  melancholy,  his  face  pallid, 
his  appetite  failed,  and  shivering  fits  came  on. 

On  the  28th  of  August  he  underwent  his  practical  examination, 
and  the  horse  on  which  he  had  to  perform  his  operation  had  been 
affected  with  glanders.  Perin  was  then  seized  with  intermittent 
fever,  which  yielded  to  the  administration  of  quinine. 

On  the  13th  of  September  he  came  to  Paris,  and  went  very 
much  about ; and,  on  his  return  to  college,  took  to  his  bed,  com- 
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plaining  of  violent  pains  in  the  muscles  of  his  arms,  neck,  and 
back.  On  the  14th,  there  was  a thick,  sero-purulent  discharge 
from  the  right  nostril.  On  the  day  previous,  a slight  eruption 
had  appeared,  accompanied  by  an  erysipelatous  redness  on  his 
right  cheek.  The  left  cheek  appeared  as  usual.  His  pains  were 
now  much  more  intense  ; he  blew  his  nose  often,  and  remarked  fre- 
quently on  the  matter  which  came  from  it,  to  which  he  was  con- 
tinually applying  his  finger  with  great  anxiety.  His  intellectual 
faculties  seemed  undisturbed,  and  he  answered  all  questions 
correctly.  On  the  nights  of  the  15th  and  16th  he  was  very 
restless  and  delirious,  and  fell  into  profuse  perspirations.  His 
respiration  was  hurried  and  noisy ; the  slightest  motion  occa- 
sioned pain;  and  he  died  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  at  half-past 
eight  o’clock. 

At  the  inspection  of  the  body  after  death,  blood  was  found  in- 
fused on  the  brain.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils  had 
a reddish  violet  appearance,  and,  on  the  right  side,  there  was  a 
row  of  small  ulcerations ; on  the  external  side  were  several 
openings  of  small  abscesses.  There  were  also  abscesses  in  the 
lungs  exactly  similar  to  those  found  in  glandered  horses. 

We  may  draw  the  following  inferences  from  the  foregoing 
case  : — 1st,  That  the  patient  had  come  in  contact  with  a horse 
affected  with  glanders,  and  that  he  lived  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  for  engendering  the  disease — for,  while  yet 
struggling  with  the  first  affection,  he  had  opened  a second 
glandered  horse.  2d,  The  suddenness  of  the  death  must  be 
ascribed  to  extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain.  3d,  The  ulcera- 
tions in  the  nasal  cavity  were  identical  with  those  which  veteri- 
nary surgeons  term  chancres,  and  the  discharge  from  the  nose 
similar  to  that  from  glandered  horses.  As  to  the  nature  of 
glanders,  it  is  evidently  the  result  of  a specific  morbid  matter 
contaminating  the  surfaces  and  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
also  the  result  of  an  atmosphere  poisoned  with  the  effluvia  of 
glandered  matter  affecting  the  organic  functions  and  inducing 
certain  alterations.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  all  the 
exact  and  useful  details  which  we  possess  relative  to  glanders 
have  been  obtained  since  that  disease  was  first  discovered  in  the 
human  subject. 

We  have  stated  in  our  first  article  on  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration that  we  have  little  to  expect  from  any  plan  of  treatment 
hitherto  proposed,  either  for  glanders  or  farcy ; and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  antidote  for  these  fatal  maladies,  our  only  resource  is  pro- 
phylactic measures.  As,  however,  there  are  certain  medicines 
that  have  of  late  been  very  strongly  recommended  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  glanders,  vve  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a brief  sum- 
mary of  them. 

Warm  turpentine  embrocations,  turpentine  taken  internally  in 
often-repeated  doses,  chloride  of  soda,  camphor,  kreostote,  qui- 
nine, vapour  baths,  or  the  inhalation  of  vapour  having  the  fumes 
of  camphor  diffused  in  it,  have  been  severally  recommended.  In 
France,  the  veterinary  surgeons  have  found  much  benefit  from 
purgatives  administered  in  repeated  doses,  and  the  acetate  of  am- 
monia ; also  from  the  use  of  mercurial  frictions. 

The  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  13th  dragoons  treated  this  dis- 
ease in  a horse  by  putting  a quantity  of  scalded  bran  mixed  with 
Venice  turpentine  into  a horse-hair  bag,  and  tying  it  over  the 
animal’s  head,  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  being  wrapped  at  the 
same  time  in  a large  blanket  wrung  out  of  scalding  water,  and 
covered  with  several  horse-cloths.  This  treatment  procured  a 
profuse  sweat  and  free  discharge  from  the  frontal  sinuses  and 
nostrils,  and  promoted  the  healing  of  the  ulcerations. 

Of  all  the  preparations  abovementioned,  none  has  obtained 
more  notoriety  than  the  kreostote.  Dr.  Elliotson,  who  first  re- 
commended it,  considers  it  as  almost  a specific  for  glanders.  He 
states  that,  with  a sedulous  injection  of  kreostote  in  solution  up 
the  nostrils,  he  removed  the  whole  of  the  symptoms  of  a case  of 
chronic  glanders  in  a very  few  weeks. 

A singular  case,  corroborative  of  the  foregoing  opinions,  is  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Ions,  veterinary  surgeon  at  Waterford. 

“ On  the  15th  of  last  month,”  says  Mr.  Ions,  “ my  son  was 
attacked  with  a severe  cold,  which  continued  bad  for  some  days, 
although  all  the  usual  means  were  adopted.  At  length  the  cold  got 
better,  but  the  tonsils  remained  very  much  inflamed  and  enlarged, 
and  there  was  a small  sore  in  the  ala  of  the  right  nostril.  On  the 
20th,  he  had  occasion  to  examine  a brewery  horse,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Cherry,  of  this  city,  that  was  labouring  under  acute  glanders. 
The  horse  snorted  in  his  face,  and  covered  it  with  nasal  discharge. 
My  son  wiped  it  off  with  his  handkerchief,  and  thought  no  more 
about  the  matter.  On  the  22d,  the  swelling  of  the  tonsils 
continuing,  a blister  was  applied  to  the  throat.  The  result 
was  somewhat  extraordinary,  for,  instead  of  a serous  discharge, 
an  abundance  of  well-formed  purulent  matter  exuded.  On  the 
24th,  he  felt  very  unwell  ; his  nose  was  exceedingly  sore,  the 
breathing  through  it  quite  obstructed,  and  the  right  eye  slightly 
affected  ; the  pulse  was  110,  with  a profuse  discharge  of  a ropy 
glairy  appearance.  A physician  was  immediately  sent  for, 
who  ordered  aperient  medicines  and  the  local  application  of  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  On  calling  the  next  day,  he 
found  a large  ulcer  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  which 
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was  extending  upwards.  He  ordered  the  solution  already  pre- 
scribed to  be  injected  up  the  nostril,  and  also  small  doses  ot‘ 
calomel.  Carrot  poultices  were  applied  occasionally,  and  gave 
temporary  relief ; sarsaparilla  was  also  prescribed. 

“ The  disease  soon  began  to  assume  a most  alarming  appear- 
ance. I urged  the  medical  attendants  to  have  recourse  to  kreo- 
stote.  They  consented,  and  prescribed  an  ointment  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  drachm  of  the  kreostote  to  seven  drachms  of  lard.  The 
slightest  application  of  this  produced  the  most  agonizing  pain, 
and,  of  course,  it  was  immediately  discontinued,  and  the  kreostote 
condemned.  I affirmed  that  a fair  tri^l  had  not  been  given  it ; 
and,  as  they  considered  the  case  of  my  son  hopeless,  1 respect- 
fully told  them  that  I should  pursue  my  own  course. 

“ There  was  now  profuse  nasal  discharge,  accompanied  by  the 
most  offensive  smell,  and  ulceration  extending  into,  and  seeming 
to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  nasal  cavities.  There  was  great  pros- 
tration of  strength,  cold  perspirations,  pulse  112,  laborious 
breathing,  and  every  other  appearance  of  approaching  death. 

“ I added  two  minims  to  an  ounce  of  water,  and  injected  the 
mixture  up  the  nose  as  high  and  as  universally  as  I could.  I 
pledge  my  honour  that,  after  the  third  injection,  an  almost  ma- 
gical effect  took  place  : the  discharge,  in  a great  measure,  ceased ; 
and  two  days  after  the  ulcers  began  to  assume  a healthy  appear- 
ance, and  have  since  rapidly  improved. 

“ The  ulcers  have  now  lost  their  chancrous  character,  and  are 
assuming  a healthy  granulating  appearance.  His  diet  was  nutri- 
tious, but  no  solid  foot  was  allowed ; and,  in  the  course  of  every 
day,  he  drinks  a tumbler  full  of  good  ale  : yesterday,  he  rode  out 
for  an  hour.” 

Without  pledging  ourselves  for  the  scientific  accuracy  with 
which  cause  and  effect  are  made  out  in  the  foregoing  case,  we, 
nevertheless,  think  it  worthy  of  perusal.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  argue,  that  as  glanders  is  not  merely  a local 
disease,  ergo , no  local  application  could  necessarily  restore  a 
structure  affected  with  it  to  perfect  health.  It  is  more  a consti- 
tutional than  a local  affection ; and  if  we  wish  to  eradicate  a 
malady  which  pervades  the  entire  system,  we  must  go  deeper 
than  the  surface  before  we  can  obtain  that  desired  end  : any 
other  modus  medendi  must  be  regarded  as  sheer  quackery. 

Sporting  Magazine,  March  1841,  p.  100. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero, 


The  greater  part  of  our  readers  are,  or  should  be,  in  the 
habit  of  perusing  “ The  Mark  Lane  Express/’  and  “ The 
Farmer’s  Magazine,”  periodicals  which,  under  the  excellent  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Shaw,  record  every  thing  that  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  agricultural  world. 

During  the  last  month  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  Derby.  It  was  most  numerously  attended  ; 
and,  were  it  not  for  a misunderstanding  that  took  place  in  regard 
to  the  situation  of  the  exhibition  of  the  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  an  omission  which  the  writer  of  this  account  will  feel  it  his 
duty  to  mention,  not  a fault  could  have  been  found  with  it. 

There  were  present,  among  many  others,  at  the  Mayor’s  ban- 
quet, the  council  dinner,  and  the  different  exhibitions,  the  Dukes 
of  Devonshire  and  Richmond — the  Earls  Spencer,  Hardwick, 
Howe,  Ilchester,  Burlington,  Scarborough,  Harrington,  and  Yar- 
borough— the  M arquis  of  Downshire,  and  Viscount  Torrington 
— Lords  Morpeth,  Stavordale,  Waterpark,  Scarsdale,  and 
Bridport — the  Honourable  R.  Clive,  J.  Ponsonby,  W.  Bagot, 
E.  Everett,  E.  Moore,  and  W.  W.  Wilson— -Sir  Charles  Morgan, 
H.  Hoskins,  J.  Johnston,  H.  Wilmot,  S.  Crompton,  C.  Lemon, 
R.  Rice,  R.  Heron,  and  R.  Price — Col.  Chaloner,  and  Captain 
Story — Messrs.  P.  E.  Buller,  Childers,  Hayter,  W.  Miles,  Pen- 
darves,  P.  Pusey,  Stansfield,  Strutt,  Mundy,  Cavendish,  R.  Clive, 
W.  Evans,  D.  Barclay,  Members  of  Parliament — Professors  Owen, 
Buckland,  Playfair,  Sewell;  the  High  Sheriff  and  Recorder; 
the  American  Minister;  the  Rev.  A.  Carson,  Rham,  and  Smy- 
thies;  and  Messrs.  Ellman,  Grantham,  Hillyard,  Kinder,  Barker, 
Hudson,  Shaw,  Shelley,  Weald,  Wiltraham,  Wilson,  C.  Stokes, 
Chaplin,  H.  Colmar,  Davenport,  Gamble,  Legard,  Barber,  God- 
frey, Wentworth,  W.  Cope,  E.  W.  Wilmott,  J.  B.  Crompton, 
Karkeek,  H.  Colman,  Bracebridge,  Strutt,  Stansfield,  Hobbs, 
Jones,  &c. 
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The  business  of  Monday  was  principally  confined  to  the  in- 
spection and  selection  by  the  judges  of  the  various  implements 
for  trial.  The  spot  selected  for  the  show-yard  was  at  Litchurch, 
about  a mile  from  the  town  ; but,  from  some  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  arrangement  of  this  de- 
partment, the  piece  of  ground  originally  selected  for  the  trial  of 
implements  could  not  be  had.  According  to  some  statements, 
the  council  had  neglected  to  give  the  owner  of  the  land  a decisive 
answer  as  to  whether  it  would  be  required  or  not,  and  it  was  there- 
fore not  ready  ; while  it  was  reported  in  other  quarters,  that  the 
holder  of  the  land  washed  to  make  a market  by  demanding  a high 
price  for  the  use  of  it.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  it  naturally 
led  to  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  instrument  manufacturers. 
The  subject  was  ultimately  laid  before  the  council,  who  did  all 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  could  be  done ; and  they  engaged  a 
piece  of  ground  on  the  Uttoxeter  road,  to  which  the  implements 
were  conveyed  and  arranged  for  exhibition  on  the  following  day. 
It  was  the  most  extensive  and  excellent  display  of  implements 
of  husbandry  of  every  kind  and  description  ; but  it  was  impossi- 
ble, from  the  cursory  examination  of  a few  hours,  to  estimate  the 
comparative  advantages  of  each,  or  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  a 
tenth  part  of  the  ingenuity  and  merit  displayed  on  the  occasion. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  113  distinct  stands,  covered  with 
every  kind  of  agricultural  implement,  and  a very  fair  majority 
of  them  being  plain  and  palpable  improvements.  Mr.  Ransome, 
of  Ipswich,  had  no  fewer  than  58  separate  and  distinct  machines  ; 
Mr.  Stratton,  of  Clarke-street,  Bristol,  exhibited  55  distinct 
ones  ; and  Mr.  Dean,  of  Birmingham,  51. 

In  the  evening  was  the  dinner  given  by  the  Mayor  : some  very 
interesting  toasts  were  proposed,  the  best  among  which  was 
“ Prosperity  to  Agriculture,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Hillyard,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Northamptonshire  Farmers’  Society.  Long,  long 
may  the  veteran  be  spared  ! 

He  said  that  “ it  was  a formidable  thing  for  most  men  in  the 
prime  of  life  to  address  a meeting  like  the  present,  in  the  pre- 
sence, too,  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  speakers  of  the 
present  day;  but  it  was  much  more  formidable  to  one  who  had 
entered  into  his  seventy-seventh  year,  and  who  had  neither  the 
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power  of  voice,  the  strength  of  nerve,  nor  capability  of  arrange- 
ment of  thought,  which  he  might  have  possessed  when  twenty  years 
younger.  lie,  therefore,  had  to  request  those  who  were  then  sitting 
in  judgment,  that  they  would  not  only  make  due  allowance  for  the 
want  of  ability  in  the  speaker,  but  would  bear  in  mind  that  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  judgment  of  cattle — ‘ age  to 
be  taken  into  consideration/  For  more  than  forty  years  the  chief 
part  of  his  time  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture. He  would  not  then  enter  on  farming  subjects;  for  those 
he  would,  Abernethy-like,  refer  them  to  his  book  on  ‘ Practical 
Farming  and  Grazing,’  which  was  not  a collection  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  other  men,  but  the  detail  of  his  own  proved  fanning 
practices.  He  had  been  brought  forward  to  respond  to  the  toast  of 
‘ Success  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and 
the  practical  farmers  of  the  country;’  probably,  from  having 
been  President  of  the  Northamptonshire  Farming  and  Grazing 
Society  ever  since  its  establishment,  now  four-and-twenty 
years.  That  society  had  gone  on  prosperously  from  fortunately 
having  had  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  noble  lord,  our  presi- 
dent elect  (Earl  Spencer),  who  might  now  be  duly  styled  the 
great  patron  of  English  agriculture.  Local  societies,  like  this, 
had  been  one  great  means  of  the  founding  this  great  national 
society ; and  they  might  now  be  considered  as  tributary  streams 
flowing  into  the  great  national  reservoir  of  agricultural  informa- 
tion. The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  had  fully 
answered  general  expectation  ; for,  although  its  establishment 
could  only  be  called  of  recent  date,  there  were  seen,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land.  It  had  created  a desire  of  improvement  in  the  generality  of 
practical  farmers.  It  had  been  the  means  of  dissipating  many  long 
standing  farming  prejudices,  and  it  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
slovenly  and  parsimonious,  and  convinced  them  that  they  had 
lost  money,  by  loss  of  produce,  from  their  niggardly  expenditure 
in  manual  labour.  From  improvement  of  education  had  arisen 
expansion  of  liberal  ideas  in  the  rising  generation  of  farmers,  and 
there  would,  he  trusted,  be  annually  a less  number  of  the  un- 
serviceable members  of  the  community.  This  society  had  been 
the  means  of  producing  much  farther  good.  It  had  added  to 
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the  number  of  landed  proprietors  who  took  an  interest  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  This  he  conceived  likely  to  be  beneficial  to 
many  tenant  farmers,  from  believing  that  those  who  really  knew 
what  farming  was  were  generally  the  most  considerate  and  best 
landlords.  The  society  had  infused  into  many  landlords,  who 
previously  from  want  of  due  consideration  or  proper  repre- 
sentation from  their  agents  had  not  been  famed  for  it,  a spirit 
of  liberality  in  assisting  their  tenants  in  the  requisite  expenses  for 
the  improvement  of  their  land,  and  erecting  all  necessary  farm 
buildings,  with  convenient  yards,  to  enable  their  arable  tenants 
to  winter  the  required  number  of  cattle  to  turn  their  straw  into 
good  manure.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  such  liberal  spirit  would 
prevail  in  all  the  landlords  of  the  country.  He  was  rejoiced  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  dispelling  the  idea  that  in  his  agricul- 
tural writings  he  had  held  science  in  too  slight  estimation.  It 
probably  might  have  appeared  so  from  his  having  felt  somewhat 
piqued  on  being  told,  on  the  establishment  of  this  society,  not 
by  the  scientific  themselves,  but  by  some  would-be  farmers,  who 
had  formed  many  extravagantly  high  notions  of  what  was  to  be 
effected  by  science,  that  he  and  others,  who  had  devoted  a great 
part  of  their  lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of  agriculture,  knew 
but  little,  and  must  be  taught  by  the  scientific.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  present  farming  throughout  the  country 
had  arrived  at  such  at  state  of  perfection  that  it  could  not  be 
improved ; on  the  contrary,  he  believed,  that  from  mechanical 
science,  which  had  brought  about  such  great  improvement  in 
agricultural  implements,  and  combined  with  chemical  and 
geological  aid,  some  of  the  mysteries  of  nature  might  possibly 
be  so  developed  as  to  enable  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  obtain 
a larger  produce  from  it  than  they  hitherto  had  ; expressing  at 
the  same  time  his  firm  conviction,  drawn  from  his  own  practical 
experience,  that  although,  by  patent  manure,  a great  quantity  of 
produce  could  be  obtained,  yet  there  was  a boundary  beyond 
which  nature  and  the  soil  could  not  be  forced  to  produce  corn. 
There  were  many  new,  and  some  he  believed  to  be  valuable, 
manures ; but  he  doubted  whether  any  of  them  would  be  the 
means  of  causing  such  an  increase  of  produce  as  would  repay 
their  great  cost,  with  the  henceforth  expected  low  price  of  grain. 
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The  opinions  which  he  had  formed  as  to  the  useful  connexion  of 
science  with  practical  agriculture  were  these : — science  without 
practice  could  do  but  little  ; but  science  joined  with  practice 
would  do  a great  deal.  Science  and  practice  now  went  hand  in 
hand.  Science  now  took  its  proper  and  useful  position.  It  did 
not  stand  forward  as  an  instructor  to  the  practical  farmer,  but  as 
his  able  assistant.  With  this  union  of  science  and  practice, 
joined  by  the  best  exertions  of  tenant  farmers  and  effectively  sup- 
ported by  liberal  landlords,  and  all  engaged  in  agriculture,  such 
general  improvement  in  British  agriculture  may  reasonably  be 
expected  as  to  place  this  country  in  that  most  desired  situation 
for  every  country,  the  not  being  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for 
any  part  of  its  supply  of  food.” 

We  have  quoted  at  considerable  length  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Hillyard.  We  have  done  so,  because  every  one  who  knows  him 
highly  respects  him,  and  because  the  honest  struggle  between 
the  old  and  the  new  schools  was  so  admirably  pourtrayed. 

We  pass  on  to  the  second  dinner,  and  there  we  find  an  ad- 
mirable elucidation  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  meetings 
like  these,  and  the  true  connexion  between  science  and  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Strutt,  after  some  excellent  prefatory  observations 
with  regard  to  the  connexion  between  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, says  “ that  there  was  another  advantage  of  great 
importance  which  necessarily  arose  out  of  these  meetings,  and 
that  was,  that  they  tended  to  bring  together  men  of  science  and 
practical  farmers — and  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist  were  aided 
and  assisted  by  the  discoveries  and  researches  of  scientific  men. 
Until  of  late  years  science  was  considered  to  be  totally  uncon- 
nected with  and  unimportant  to  agriculture ; but  he  was  happy 
to  say  a change  had  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  practical  men 
on  this  subject.  Chemistry,  the  use  of  which  in  bleaching  and 
manufactures  generally  was  fully  estimated,  was  now  found  to  be 
not  so  valueless  as  had  been  originally  supposed  when  applied  to 
agriculture.  No  better  proof  of  the  connexion  between  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures  could  be  afforded  than  by  the  immense 
and  magnificent  collection  of  implements  which  they  had  seen 
exhibited  that  day  \ a display  of  which  any  nation,  and  espe- 
cially an  agricultural  country,  has  just  reason  to  be  proud.  They 
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all  knew  how  necessary  were  analyses  of  the  soil,  of  manures, 
and  of  vegetables,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  were  their  consti- 
tuent parts,  what  the  best  fertilizers  for  certain  soils,  and  what 
the  food  best  adapted  to  certain  plants.  The  services  of  the 
geologist  and  of  the  chemist  were  pre-eminently  useful  and  im- 
portant to  agriculture.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  thought  they 
owed  a debt  of  gratitude  to  those  distinguished  professors  of 
science  who  had  honoured  them  with  their  countenance  and  pre- 
sence that  day,  and  by  whose  labours  they  had  so  materially  be- 
nefitted.  The  every-day  farmer,  and  he  whose  time  was  fully 
occupied,  could  not  be  expected  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  man.  Others,  again,  who  had  devoted  their  time  and 
labour  to  scientific  observations  and  improvements  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  practically  those  hints,  ideas,  and  ex- 
periments, which  they  were  able,  however,  to  suggest  and  recom- 
mend. Through  the  medium  of  meetings  of  this  kind  and  the  pages 
of  the  Society’s  Transactions  and  journals,  both  were  benefitted. 
Those  able,  enlightened,  and  wealthy  agriculturists  who  had  the 
opportunity,  means,  and  leisure  to  carry  into  practical  operation 
the  experiments  recommended,  might  confer  the  greatest  benefits 
on  their  country  by  announcing  the  results  of  those  experiments. 
He  trusted  that  he  had  said  enough  to  convince  them  of  the  ad- 
vantages they  had  derived  from  the  labours  and  studies  of  the 
men  of  science,  the  botanist,  the  physiologist,  the  chemist,  and 
the  geologist;  and  he  felt  sure  the  whole  of  the  present  company 
would  drink  with  satisfaction  the  health  of  the  professors  of 
science. 

Dr.  Buckland  rose  to  respond  to  the  toast,  and  said  “he 
was  sure  that  both  the  professors  of  science  who  were  present, 
and  those  who  were  absent,  would  ever  be  ready  to  promote  the 
interests  of  this  great  and  useful  society,  and  lend  a helping 
hand  to  carry  out  the  objects  it  had  in  view.  They  had  lived  in 
the  present  day  to  see  a new  epoch  tried  in  the  annals  of  agricul- 
ture and  science  in  general.  The  agriculturists  did  not  now, 
as  of  yore,  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  the  men  of 
science.  They  had  been  convinced  by  the  beneficial  results  of  a 
little  capital  and  a moderate  share  of  good  sense,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  by  judicious  management,  might  he  increased 
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tenfold.  They  were  not  now  content  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  fearful  of  diverging  beyond  the  line  of 
path  which  had  been  followed  for  so  many  years.  Improve- 
ments had  taken  place,  by  the  union  of  science,  in  the  arts,  in 
manufactures,  in  navigation,  and  in  the  appliances  of  war.  And 
w hy  should  not  the  same  results  follow  from  its  application  to  agri- 
culture? There  was  another  important  branch  of  science — that 
of  the  physiology  of  animals — and  on  this  subject  they  had  been 
enlightened  by  the  important  discoveries  of  Dr.  Playfair,  whose 
able  lecture,  published  in  the  last  number  of  their  journal,  had 
doubtless  been  read  by  most  of  them.  The  chemistry  of  agricul- 
ture was  intimately  interwoven  with,  and  subsidiary  to,  the  breed- 
ing of  animals,  and  that  important  lecture  on  physiology  was 
before  them.  In  Dr.  Playfair’s  presence  he  should  better  consult 
his  feelings  by  not  dwelling  on  his  abilities  than  by  any  eulogy 
which,  however  merited,  might  offend.  There  was  another  emi- 
nent professor  present — he  alluded  to  Professor  Owen,  professor  of 
comparative  anatomy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons — an  indi- 
vidual whose  zeal  and  ability  had  been  rewarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  a pension.  He  also,  as  a physiologist,  was  desirous  to 
co-operate  with  the  agriculturist,  by  recommending  the  scientific 
application  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  rearing  and  fatten- 
ing cattle.  This  was  especially  a time  when  they  hungered  and 
thirsted,  as  it  were,  for  experiment,  that  farmers  might  know 
sorAething  of  the  nature  of  the  component  parts  of  some  of  their 
most  common  crops.  The  attention  of  the  Society,  therefore, 
could  not  be  too  speedily  turned  to  this  important  subject.  By  a 
due  attention  to  the  admixture  and  transposition  of  soils,  we  shall 
find  that  we  want  not  the  aid  of  artificial  and  foreign  manures,  if 
the  produce  of  the  farm-yard  is  properly  applied  and  husbanded; 
and  if  the  constituents  of  our  soils  and  their  products  are  properly 
examined  and  understood  by  the  labours  of  the  chemist  for  the 
next  five  years,  and  of  the  geologist  for  the  five  years  succeeding 
that,  they  will  be  enabled  to  point  out  with  accuracy  the  consti- 
tuent ingredients  of  which  they  are  made  up.  He  hoped  yet  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  manure  and  good  management  would 
almost  double  or  treble  the  produce  of  our  soils  : and  by  draining 
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and  a proper  course  of  crops,  we  should  produce  grain  enough 
for  the  entire  wants  of  the  country.” 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  the  award  of  premiums 
for  stock,  and  a noble  list  was  read  ; such  an  one  had  never  before 
been  exhibited  at  a meeting  of  the  society.  The  short-horn 
bull  of  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Halstead,  to  whom  the  first  premium  was 
awarded,  was,  in  truth,  a splendid  animal. 

The  milking  cows  were  a beautiful  set  of  animals,  although 
a gentleman  said  of  them,  that  they  would  do  better  for  the 
butcher  than  the  pail  : certainly  they  shewed  the  greatest  dispo- 
sition to  fatten,  and  were  excellently  adapted  for  breeding  a 
superior  stock.  A short-horned  cow  of  Mr.  Crofton,  near  Dur- 
ham, carried  off  the  prize  here.  The  Herefords  displayed  some 
valuable  stock.  A bull  belonging  to  Mr.  Jeffries,  of  Pembridge, 
and  a cow  belonging  to  the  same  gentleman,  were  particularly 
admired.  Their  quiet  aspect  and  heavy  forms,  and  apparent 
aptitude  to  fatten,  could  not  fail  of  pleasing  the  eye  of  the 
grazier,  although  in  this  dairy  district  they  were  not  so  great 
favourites  as  the  short-horns. 

There  were  comparatively  few  Devons  exhibited.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Turner,  of  Barton,  for  a bull  three 
years  and  three  months  old,  bred  by  himself.  The  aptitude  to 
fatten  in  these  animals  is  very  great ; so  much  so,  that  the  sym- 
metry of  their  form  is  marred  by  the  masses  of  fat  by  which  they 
are  covered  ; but  their  flesh  is  of  the  first  quality.  They  fatten  on 
comparatively  little  food,  but  are  generally  objected  to  on  account 
of  their  light  weight.  This  objection,  however,  is  not  well 
founded,  if  they  produce  meat  of  the  best  quality  and  at  com- 
paratively less  cost. 

Of  the  cross  breeds  there  were  few,  and  principally  confined  to 
the  Burton-upon-Trent  and  Ashby  districts. 

At  the  head  of  the  short- woolled  sheep  was  Mr.  Paulett,  of 
Beeston,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  and  Mr.  Sainsbury,  of 
West  Levington.  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  of  Charlbury,  bore  away 
the  prizes  for  the  best  shearling  ram,  and  the  best  ram  of  any 
age  above  two  years  old. 

As  for  the  agricultural  horses,  some  of  them  were  of  improved 
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breeds,  possessing  muscular  frames,  and  carrying  little  hair  on 
their  legs ; but  in  general  they  were  of  no  extraordinary  value, 
with  the  exception  of  a cart-stallion  belonging  to  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, of  Gedney.  His  head  was  small,  but  he  had  a remarkably 
fine  powerful  neck  and  shoulders,  little  hair  on  his  legs,  but  full 
of  bone,  and  as  near  perfection  for  this  class  of  animals  as  pos- 
sible. The  first  prize  for  thorough-bred  stallions  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Chester,  of  Nottingham. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  hoped  that  some  one  who  had 
carried  off  more  premiums  than  himself  would  have  responded 
to  the  toast.  He  was  proud  that  he  could  take  one  pre- 
mium, at  least,  into  Sussex,  and  he  doubted  not  that  those 
farmers  who  presented  themselves  from  widely  different  parts  of 
the  country  would  feel,  like  himself,  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
carrying  home  those  honorary  rewards  which  would  tend  to  the 
credit  and  advantage  of  their  respective  counties.  He  made  it  a 
point  to  meet  the  farmers  of  England  as  often  as  he  could  ; 
for,  being  himself  one  of  them,  he  felt  drawn  to  them  by 
fellow  feeling  and  common  interest.  He  had  some  share,  in 
connexion  with  his  noble  friend  Lord  Spencer,  in  setting  this 
great  association  on  foot,  and  he  felt  that,  as  long  as  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  practical  farmers  of  England,  it  must  continue  to 
extend  its  influence  and  its  usefulness. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  health  of  Lord  Northamp- 
ton, the  President  of  the  Royal  Society, — an  institution  that  had 
been  established  for  different  scientific  purposes,  but  whose  objects 
had  been  carried  out  for  the  general  weal,  and  whose  labours 
had  redounded  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  country. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  was  gratified  by  the  compli- 
ment they  had  been  pleased  to  pay  to  him  as  President  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  shared  with  them  fully  in  appreciating  the 
importance  of  the  exertions  they  were  making  to  improve  the  sci- 
ence of  agriculture,  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  mother  and  hand- 
maid of  all  the  arts.  They  were  identified  with  every  science 
and  with  every  art;  for  what  was  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
but  a branch  of  geology  ? What  was  the  culture  and  growth  of 
corn  and  roots  and  grass,  but  a branch  of  botany?  What  was 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle,  but  a branch  of  zoology  ? 
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and  what  the  application  of  various  manures,  the  analyses  of 
soils  and  vegetables,  but  a branch  of  chemistry  1 He  appre- 
ciated to  the  full  the  value  and  importance  of  meetings  such  as 
these,  which  helped  to  remove  all  those  feelings  of  petty  jealousy 
which  invariably  existed  in  local  districts,  and  excited  a general 
and  zealous  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  common  cause  by 
individual  exertion.  It  had  been  well  observed,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  country  who  made  two  ears 
of  com  grow  where  only  one  had  grown  before.  He  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  was  in 
some  degree  indebted  for  its  origin  to  that  Society  over  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  preside;  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  stimu- 
lus and  example  given  to  it  by  that  and  other  scientific  societies, 
it  never  would  have  arisen.  If  there  had  been  no  other  geolo- 
gists to  encourage  and  appreciate  his  exertions,  they  would  have 
had  no  Professor  Buckland ; and,  but  for  similar  examples,  no 
Professor  Owen  in  surgery,  no  Professor  Playfair  in  chemistry. 
His  Lordship  concluded  by  wishing  prosperity  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England. 

The  Chairman  felt  in  duty  bound  to  congratulate  the  Society 
upon  the  noble  show  of  implements  of  husbandry  they  had  seen 
that  day.  He  would  venture  to  assert  that,  in  the  whole  civilized 
world,  there  never  before  had  been  seen  such  an  exhibition.  Such 
a show  of  implements  of  exquisite  workmanship,  of  wonderful  in- 
genuity, and  at  remarkably  low  prices,  was  especially  deserving 
of  the  notice  and  approbation  of  the  agricultural  world  : and  it 
was  not  a small  degree  of  gratification  to  know  that  this  fine  dis- 
play of  implements  had  been  exhibited  in  a manufacturing  town 
like  Derby,  where  they  were  so  well  able  to  appreciate  their  con- 
struction and  advantages.  It  opened  to  them  all  a field  of  ad- 
vantage never  before  known  or  properly  understood  in  this  coun- 
try. It  formed,  as  it  were,  a connecting  link  between  those  two 
great  classes  of  the  community  ; a fact  so  evident  in  itself,  that  it 
conveyed  at  once  the  idea  of  an  union  between  them.  He  had 
heard  it,  however,  remarked,  that  it  was  an  exhibition  fearful  to 
the  heart,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  population.  He 
believed,  however,  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  oppo- 
site was  the  fact ; for  the  improvement  and  progress  of  one  fur- 
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thered  and  promoted  the  interests  of  the  other.  They  could  not 
impede  the  progress  of  science  ; it  would  master  them — it  would 
bear  them  down.  How  desirable,  therefore,  was  it  to  direct  it 
into  proper  channels,  in  order  that  it  should  accomplish  those 
vast  benefits  which  it  was  specially  intended  by  the  great  Creator 
to  carry  out.  Would  any  one  venture  to  tell  him  that  the  use  of 
the  drill  had  reduced  the  employment  of  manual  labour?  or,  who 
would  affirm  that  the  invention  of  threshing  machines  had  im- 
peded it?  On  the  contrary,  it  gave  employment  to  more  nu- 
merous labourers.  They  were  now  enabled  to  thresh  out  their 
wheat  in  the  barn  more  rapidly  than  ever — not  by  hand — not  by 
horse  power,  but  by  machinery.  To  cite  another  instance — rhad 
the  spinning  jenny  impeded  the  work  of  man  ? Had  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  given  an  increased  impetus  to  trade,  and  to  the  em- 
ployment of  labour?  If  it  were  not  so,  how  did  it  happen  that 
they  saw  such  great  masses  of  people  springing  up  in  their  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  actively  employed  ? They,  indeed,  occa- 
sionally heard  of  the  want  and  misery  of  some  of  these  men,  who 
were  thrown  for  a time  out  of  employment ; but  how  small  was 
their  number  compared  with  those  who  were  deriving  their  bread 
from  the  employment  of  spinning  jennies,  power  loom  machines, 
See.  He  was  convinced  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  resist 
the  onward  march  of  science. 

Mr.  Ransom , after  some  introductory  matter,  with  regard  to 
the  inconvenience  and  loss  which  he  and  his  brethren  had  sustained 
from  the  strange  misunderstanding  that  had  arisen  respecting 
the  exhibition  of  their  instruments,  thus  proceeded  : “ You  have 
stated  your  high  appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance  of  me- 
chanics as  applied  to  agriculture,  and  you  do  not  over-estimate 
these  advantages  as  a means  to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of 
agriculture.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  large  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  ask  what  has  enabled  us  to  maintain  and  employ  the 
dense  masses  of  their  population,  has  it  not  been  the  result  of 
the  application  of  mechanics  to  the  lessening  of  the  hardship  of 
labour,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  production  ? There  yet  remains 
a wide  field  in  agriculture  for  increasing  its  prosperity  from  the 
same  source — at  once  reducing  the  cost,  and  multiplying,  and  con- 
sequently cheapening,  its  production  for  the  benefit  of  all.  1 am 
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aware  that  it  lias  been  frequently  asserted  that  such  improve- 
ments lessen  the  employments  of  the  poor,  and  rob  him  of  his 
birthright;  but  l have  no  hesitation  in  making  the  assertion,  upon 
a more  than  commonly  extended  range  of  observation,  that,  with 
regard  to  agricultural  machinery,  I have  never  known  an  in- 
stance to  the  contrary  but  those  who  have  most  largely  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  machinery  have  invariably  found 
their  reward  in  the  employment  of  a fuller  complement  of  la- 
bourers to  carry  on  other  operations  in  the  improvement  of  their 
means  of  production.  Knowing  this,  I feel  the  value  of  my  posi- 
tion as  a manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements,  believing,  as 
I do,  that,  through  our  means  the  cause  of  agriculture  is  ad- 
vanced, the  cost  of  production  lessened,  and  the  greatest  benefit 
that  can  result  to  a nation — a ready  supply  of  food  for  its  people 
— is  secured.  Ours,  gentlemen,  is  a proud  position.  Not  only 
do  we  number  among  our  ranks  the  humble  and  ingenious  artisan 
and  the  experienced  engineer, — not  only  have  we  as  coadjutors 
men  of  science  and  practical  skill,  but  our  aristocracy  itself  has 
condescended  to  honour  us  by  enlisting  in  our  ranks.  Gentle- 
men, you  have  established  a grand  national  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture,  and  you  have  summoned  us  agricul- 
tural implement  makers  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  cause. 
Have  we  not  to  a man  responded  to  the  call  ? Have  we  not  brought 
our  implements  from  the  north,  from  the  south,  from  the  east, 
and  the  west  ? Have  we  not  braved  for  them  perils  by  sea  and 
perils  by  land,  until,  what  with  the  delay  and  uncertainty  occa- 
sioned by  their  transit  by  water,  equalled  only  by  the  certainty  of 
awful  expenses  by  land — what  with  light  carriages  breaking  down 
with  implements  which  were  too  heavy,  and  heavy  carriages 
jolting  to  pieces  implements  which  were  too  light — after  the  sus- 
pense and  anxiety  attendant  upon  our  getting  them  into  your 
yard  barely  in  time  to  be  too  late,  we  come  to  survey  the  idols, 
which  at  great  cost  of  labour  and  of  thought  we  had  cherished  as 
the  means  of  our  attaining  the  bubble  reputation,  and  we  find  rents 
and  patches,  holes  and  fractures,  far  beyond  the  mysteries  of 
paint  and  putty  to  cover  or  to  hide.  And  what  has  been  our 
reward  ? After  encountering  these  evils,  time  after  time,  under 
the  promise  from  your  Society  that  their  merits  shall  be  ade- 
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quately  and  fairly  tested,  we  do  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to 
expect  at  your  hands  full,  fair,  sufficient  trials — trials  which 
shall  suffice,  not  simply  to  make  amusement  for  a crowd,  but 
which  shall  be  a test  of  real  worth.  We  come  not  to  your  meet- 
ing as  showmen,  to  afford  amusement : we  come  not  here  to  sell 
our  implements,  as  at  a booth  in  a fair.  We  claim  no  greater 
degree  of  disinterestedness  than  other  men  ; but  we  are  all  in- 
terested in  the  weal  of  the  cause,  and  we  come  expecting  that  the 
Royal  English  Agricultural  Society  will  justify  the  expectations 
they  have  held  out,  that  our  implements  shall  have  a full,  fair, 
adequate  trial  ; that  they  shall  be  tested  by  practical  and  com- 
petent judges,  aided  by  the  intelligence  of  others  skilled  in  mecha- 
nical combinations;  and  that,  so  tested,  they  shall  have  the  stamp 
of  value  fixed  where  merit  is  due.  This  alone  is  the  reward  we  seek. 
We  value  not  your  prizes  of  five  pounds,  and  ten  pounds,  and  twenty 
pounds.  We  value  not  your  medals  of  silver  or  gold,  if  awarded 
merely  on  the  ground  of  the  novelty  of  their  construction,  or  the 
intricate  ingenuity  of  their  arrangements.  We  bring  you  our 
instruments — we  ask  you  to  subject  them  to  the  sound  or  even 
severe  test  of  practice  and  trial  under  competent  judges;  and 
when  you  do  this,  we  shall  highly  value  your  awards — far,  far 
above  their  nominal  amount.  If  the  decisions  and  awards  of 
this  Society  are  to  have  any  value,  they  must  be  fair,  full,  and 
honest,  and  then  they  will  be  a permanent  stamp  of  value  and 
utility.  Otherwise,  they  will  be  degraded  to  become  the  mere 
medium  of  puffing  advertisement,  enabling  makers  of  implements 
to  ride  into  notoriety  on  the  back  of  the  Society  ; and  the  agri- 
cultural public,  who,  misled  under  the  apprehension  of  their 
value,  purchase  them  on  their  faith  in  the  Society's  decisions,  will 
be  continually  subjected  to  the  mortification  of  finding  themselves 
gulled  and  disappointed  by  their  defective  performances. 

Earl  Spencer  begged  to  propose,  to  which  there  would  not  be 
a dissentient  voice,  “ The  judges  of  the  cattle  show."  He  bore  his 
ready  testimony  to  their  care,  zeal,  and  impartiality.  He  had 
been  with  them  all  day,  and  they  had  no  easy  task  to  perform  in 
making  their  decision.  On  the  morrow  they  would  see  such  a 
show  of  cattle  as  had  never  before  been  exhibited  at  a meeting 
of  their  Society.  It  was  not  the  conflicting  merits  but  the  over- 
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whelming  number  shewn  that  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of 
the  judges.  The  office  was,  in  the  best  of  times,  a painful  and 
responsible  one,  but  much  more  so  on  an  occasion  such  as  this. 
With  respect  to  the  assistance  they  were  deriving  from  the  labours 
of  men  of  science,  he  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  much 
greater  advantages  for  the  future  than  what  they  had  derived 
from  the  past.  They  would  also  learn  to  appreciate  the  immense 
advantages  they  were  deriving  from  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural implements  ; and  he  would  impress  on  them  the  paramount 
importance  of  affording  trials  and  comparative  tests  to  those 
agricultural  implements. 

Professor  Owen  was  next  called  on  by  the  Chairman.  He 
said  that  he  had  come  among  them  seeking  for  information,  and 
little  thought  that  he  should  have  been  called  upon  to  address 
them.  In  attending  one  of  their  large  meetings  for  the  first  time, 
he  had  done  so  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of  carefully  ex- 
amining the  anatomical  configuration  and  peculiar  qualities  of 
those  prize  cattle  of  which  they  were  so  justly  proud  ; and  in 
acquiring  information  of  this  nature  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  give 
back  somewhat  of  that  knowledge  to  agriculture  again.  It  had 
been  sometimes  asserted  that  prize  animals  were,  from  an  exube- 
rance of  fat,  in  a morbid  or  diseased  state  ; but  their  power  of 
accumulating  flesh  was  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  health.  In  the 
tropical  climates.  Nature  had  wisely  ordained  that  the  ruminat- 
ing animals  should  be  endowed  with  the  peculiar  property  of 
accumulating  nourishment  with  rapidity  ; and  they  were  thus  en- 
abled, in  the  course  of  five  months,  to  lay  up  a store  in  the  lumps 
on  their  backs,  that  on  which  they  had  to  subsist  for  the  remain- 
ing seven  months  of  the  year.  Agriculture  was  by  no  means  of 
modern  origin ; but  it  was  only  latterly  that  it  had  begun  to 
discover  how  much  the  knowledge  and  practices  of  our  fathers 
and  forefathers  in  this  art  might  be  improved.  He  begged  to 
propose  “ Success  to  agriculture  all  over  the  world.” 

Mr.  Henry  Colman , the  agricultural  commissioner  for  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  felt  grateful  for  the  welcome  given  to 
him,  and  the  succession  of  kindnesses  and  hospitality  received 
from  Englishmen  since  his  arrival  in  this  country.  He  considered 
agriculture  to  be  the  art  of  all  arts,  the  foundation  of  all  wealth. 
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the  great  instrument  of  social  improvement,  and  the  conservator 
of  public  morals.  Then,  what  could  be  more  delightful  as  a re- 
creation and  source  of  interest,  employment,  and  excitement,  for 
the  philosophical  mind  ? 

No  man  could  watch  the  growth  of  the  seed  or  of  the  animal 
— could  survey  the  ripening  of  his  grain  at  harvest,  or  notice  the 
manifold  and  wondrous  operations  of  nature,  without  his  soul,  if 
he  had  a soul  within  him,  being  elevated  in  wonder  and  grate- 
ful awe  to  the  beneficent  Ruler  of  the  universe.  He  came  now 
to  speak  more  immediately  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  their 
own  country,  and  in  his  country,  for  their  country  w'as  his. 
Here  had  his  ancestors  lived,  and  here  were  their  sepulchres,  ^nd 
he  trusted  that  no  miserable  political  feeling  would  ever  again 
sever  the  bonds  of  interest  and  friendship  which  now  united 
them.  Belgium,  they  were  told,  had  gone  as  far  as  any  country 
in  the  march  of  agricultural  improvement,  by  husbanding  her  re- 
sources, and  looking  to  the  composition  and  nurture  of  the  soil. 
They  would  also  readily  admit  that  Germany  had  done  some- 
thing towards  the  common  good  ; for  had  she  not  furnished  a 
Liebig,  an  agricultural  chemist,  whose  works  had  kindled  a 
flame  throughout  the  agricultural  world,  which  was  daily  shining 
brighter  and  brighter,  and  extending  its  radiance  and  usefulness 
over  the  whole  world. 

While,  however,  they  were  making  all  these  improvements 
in  implements,  modes  of  culture,  and  the  rearing  of  animals,  he 
hoped  they  would  not  forget  the  labourers — those  by  whose 
means  they  were  enabled  to  accumulate  wealth,  but  would  endea- 
vour to  improve  their  condition  as  much  as  possible.  He  con- 
gratulated them  on  the  good  understanding  that  subsisted  be- 
tween England  and  America  ; and  God  forbid  that  either  ocean 
or  mountain,  or,  worse  than  that,  any  political  distinctions,  should 
sever  them.  America,  he  was  happy  to  say,  was  now  following 
the  steps  of  her  ancestor  in  improving  her  agriculture,  and  he 
hoped  that  a desire  for  improvement  in  that  and  every  thing  else, 
would  be  the  only  rivalry  between  them.  Mr.  Colman  went  on 
to  cite  several  instances  of  agricultural  enterprise  and  excellence 
among  Americans,  especially  the  desire  of  Washington  to  im- 
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prove  the  resources  of  his  country,  and  concluded  by  proposing 
as  a sentiment — “ England,  the  sun  of  civilization  ; may  she  long 
continue,  like  her  own  Eddystone,  a light  in  the  ocean.  May 
her  light  shine,  not  to  burn,  but  cherish  — not  to  render  the 
world  desolate,  but  happy.  May  her  energies  be  concentrated  on 
those  high  objects — the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  exten- 
sion of  civilization,  liberty,  and  peace.” 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  health  of  the  members  of 
the  local  committee,  coupling  with  it  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles 
Colville.  Mr.  Colville  said  that  he  should  never  cease  to  rejoice 
that  he  had  been  the  means  of  procuring  for  the  farmers  of 
Derbyshire  the  splendid  exhibition  which  they  had  witnessed. 

The  health  of  the  President  of  the  Society  was  then  proposed 
by  the  Earl  of  Yarborough. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  replied,  that  he  would  not  detain 
the  meeting  long,  but  he  trusted  he  might  be  permitted  to 
state  that,  in  his  opinion,  agriculture  would  be  best  followed  by 
adopting  the  practised  rules  of  science  ; but  there  was,  in  many 
places,  quite  enough  to  do  to  the  land  before  science  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  He  knew  that,  by  proper  cultivation, 
the  produce  of  land  might  be  doubled.  He  knew  it  by  his  own 
experience,  because  he  had  land  which  had  doubled  its  produce  in 
fifteen  years.  This  had  been  mainly  effected  by  dibbling,  by  deep- 
ening the  ditches  and  draining  the  land,  by  using  the  straw  of  the 
farm-yard  for  manure,  and,  in  fact,  the  farmers  of  England  had 
as  yet  but  little  idea  of  what  might  be  done  by  those  simple 
means.  If  they  but  looked  back  for  a few  years,  in  what  a 
wretched  state  did  they  find  agriculture?  The  rich  and  the 
thinking — those  who  had  the  ability  and  the  means — had,  how- 
ever, since  come  to  its  aid.  He  would  call  their  attention  to  a 
work  written  one  hundred  years  since,  shewing  that  even  then 
the  application  of  science  to  agriculture  was  thought  of. 

The  noble  earl  then  read  a passage  from  Mr.  Pusey’s  paper, 
which  spoke  of  agriculture  as  in  itself  a science,  and  as  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  chemistry  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  There 
was,  it  stated,  one  great  obstacle  to  experiments  in  agriculture, 
that  the  time  required  to  ascertain  their  results  rendered  them 
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most  expensive,  and  there  was  much  difficulty  in  finding  a chan- 
nel through  which  to  give  such  results  to  the  public ; but  the 
farmers  of  England  had  now  that  channel  in  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society.  It  would  enable  them  to  communicate  these 
facts  to  the  world,  a proof  of  which  had  been  given  in  the  volumes 
of  its  proceedings  already  published.  He  begged  to  remind  his 
hearers  of  the  fact,  well  stated  by  Mr.  Pusey  in  the  first  number 
of  their  Journal,  that  Jay  increasing  the  produce  of  wheat  only  one 
bushel  an  acre,  they  would  add  twenty-four  millions  of  bushels 
to  the  food  of  the  country.  They  should  be  careful  in  their 
selection  of  seed,  and  in  their  mode  of  making  experiments. 
They  had  seen,  in  a recent  number  of  the  Society’s  Journal,  a 
very  extraordinary  instance  of  the  importance  and  difference  of 
yields,  arising  from  the  selection  of  seed  wheat  ? It  was  stated 
in  a tabular  form ; from  which  he  would,  however,  only  read  one 
or  two  extracts.  The  golden  drop  wheat  produced  46  bushels 
per  acre,  fine  Suffolk  wheat  76  bushels,  but  another  and  more 
improved  description  had  yielded  82  bushels  per  acre ; and  this 
was  all  from  the  same  piece  of  land  under  the  same  treatment — 
the  only  difference  consisting  in  the  selection  of  seed. 

This  great  society  had  been  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
labouring  classes  as  well  as  the  wealthier  classes  of  agriculturists. 
Mr.  Colman,  in  his  able  and  instructive  speech,  had  feelingly 
alluded  to  that  class  of  the  agricultural  population  by  whose 
exertions  all  the  others  were  mainly  supported.  He  hoped  that 
he  had  not  said  any  thing  that  evening  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  labouring  classes;  he  wished  to  augment  their  domestic 
happiness,  and  to  raise  their  social  position. 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  humble  toil. 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a disdainful  smile 

The  short  but  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

He  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  society  would  speedily  turn  its 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  Already,  in 
the  short  time  in  which  it  had  been  in  existence,  there  had  issued 
from  its  press  various  papers  and  essays  fraught  with  advice  and 
information  to  that  class;  and  the  society,  he  knew,  was  most 
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anxious  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  enlighten  and  improve  their 
minds,  as  well  as  to  better  their  condition. 


This  most  interesting  account  of  the  Derby  Agricultural  Meet- 
ing, will  be  completed  in  our  next  number,  when  some  observa- 
tions that  press  painfully  on  our  minds  will  be  submitted  to  our 
readers. 


Will  our  readers  kindly  communicate  any  observations  that 
may  occur  to  them  respecting  the  present  epidemic,  or  the  altered 
character  of  that  which  continues  to  rage  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  disease  of  1841-2,  but  to 
that  which  continues  so  awfully  to  prevail. 

Any  observations  on  the  diseases,  and  general  treatment  of 
dogs,  would  likewise  be  most  welcome,  connected  with  the  un- 
dertaking in  which  Mr.  Youatt  is  now  engaged. 


ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  IODINE  IN  CASES 
OF  DROPSY  IN  THE  DOG. 

By  Professor  Dick. 

As  you  are  engaged  in  preparing  a work  on  dogs,  I will  men- 
tion a case  which  I intended  to  have  sent  you  an  account  of  at 
the  time  it  occurred,  but  it  escaped  me.  It  shews  the  power,  or 
rather  a power,  of  iodine,  which  I think  is  not  generally  known,  if 
known  at  all. 

It  was  the  case  of  a black  and  tan  coloured  retriever,  which,  in 
November  last,  was  sent  to  me  labouring  under  ascites.  He  was 
tapped,  and  two  quarts  of  fluid  abstracted.  Tonics,  combined 
with  diuretics,  were  given,  but  the  fluid  continued  to  accumulate, 
and  in  three  weeks  he  was  again  tapped,  and  another  two  quarts 
drawn  away.  The  disease  still  went  on  ; and  in  another  two 
weeks  a similar  quantity  again  escaped. 

Various  remedies  were  tried  to  check  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  without  effect,  and  the  abdomen  again  became  as  much 
distended  with  the  effused  serum  as  before. 

He  was  then  put  under  a course  of  iodine,  which  soon  began 
to  shew  its  beneficial  influence,  by  speedily  allaying  his  ex- 
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cessive  thirst ; and,  in  about  a month,  the  whole  of  the  effusion 
was  absorbed,  although,  from  the  size  of  the  abdomen,  it  must 
have  amounted  to  a similar  quantity  to  that  drawn  off  on  the 
three  previous  occasions.  The  dog’s  appetite  speedily  returned  ; 
he  gained  flesh  rapidly,  and  has  continued  quite  well,  and,  from 
being  a perfect  skeleton,  soon  became  overloaded  with  fat. 

Induced  by  the  great  benefit  derived  in  this  case  from  the 
iodine,  I took  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  again  on  the  first  case 
that  occurred,  which  was  of  a Newfoundland  dog  that  was  af- 
fected in  the  same  manner,  and  to  about  the  same  extent,  as  in 
the  previous  case.  He  was  immediately  put  on  a course  of  iodine, 
which  was  gradually  increased.  As  absorption  rapidly  took  place, 
the  tumour  was  completely  taken  up ; but,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  pushing  the  medicine  too  far,  and  partly  from  exten- 
sive disease  of  the  liver,  unfavourable  symptoms  took  place,  and 
he  sunk  rather  unexpectedly.  Still,  however,  from  the  obvious 
and  decided  advantage  derived  from  the  medicine,  I have  no 
doubt  that  iodine  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  efficacious  reme- 
dies in  dropsy  in  dogs. 


ON  SORE  SHINS  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  Mr.  E.  A.  Friend,  Walsall. 

In  The  Veterinarian  for  June  there  was  a remarkably 
well-written  article,  on  sore  shins  in  the  race-horse,  by  Mr. 
Atcherley,  of  Bridgenorth.  In  choosing  this  subject  he  has  an- 
ticipated me  in  your  pages,  though  I assure  you  this  is  no  source 
of  regret,  as  he  has  so  well  described  the  disease  and  attendant 
circumstances,  as  to  leave  me  little  more  to  do  than  to  add  a run- 
ning commentary  on  his  text. 

This  long-promised  communication,  together  with  the  meta- 
carpal and  pastern  bone  of  a half-bred  mare,  the  subject  of  this 
disease,  and  which  I trained  and  ran  two  years  with  variable  suc- 
cess, I beg  to  offer  for  your  acceptance,  hoping  the  one  will  be 
found  a complete  illustration  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Atcherley  very  properly  commences  his  paper  by  alluding 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  both  as  it 
affects  the  owners  and  trainers  of  race-horses.  Perhaps,  in  this 
light,  one  more  important,  less  understood,  or  more  baneful  in  its 
effects,  could  not  have  employed  the  pen  of  any  veterinary  writer, 
and  Mr.  Atcherley  deserves  great  credit  for  the  very  energetic 
and  luminous  w'ay  in  which  he  has  brought  it  before  the  public. 
It  is  the  first  article  on  the  subject  I ever  remember  to  have  seen. 
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That  it  is  not  better  understood,  and  its  insidious  attacks  sooner 
and  more  effectually  combatted,  is  owing,  I am  persuaded,  to  the 
want  of  confidence  in  the  well-educated  and  practical  veterinary 
surgeon,  which  is  too  often  and  too  painfully  felt,  in  connexion 
with  those  who  have  the  management  of  this  highly  valuable 
species  of  property.  There  is  a ridiculous  affectation  of  secresy 
and  reserve  among  too  many  of  the  trainers  of  race-horses  that 
ought  not  to  extend  itself  to  the  professional  man,  whose  interest, 
if  fairly  employed,  would  be  firmly  identified  with  their  own ; and 
1 speak  advisedly,  and  under  strong  conviction,  when  I say  that, 
however  much  the  training  of  these  animals  may  have  progressed 
as  a matter  of  skill  and  good  management — and  I am  happy  to 
bear  testimony  to  this  as  a fact — still,  I am  persuaded,  it  will 
never  arrive  at  any  thing  like  the  degree  of  perfection  it  is  capa- 
ble of  until  there  is  an  acknowledged  and  perfect  identity  of  inte- 
rest in  the  two  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  until  every  racing  stable 
has  its  constantly  attendant  veterinary  surgeon. 

I have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  those  horses 
the  most  subject  to  this  disease  that  in  the  technical  language 
of  the  racing  stable,  go  too  much  on  the  bones.  It  is  essentially 
a disease  of  the  bone  and  periosteum,  as  Mr.  A.  very  justly  ob- 
serves in  effect,  although  in  other  words.  The  weight  thrown 
upon  the  shafts  of  support  (the  large  metacarpal  bones)  aided  by 
the  intense  velocity  with  which  they  are  acted  upon,  and,  as  is 
almost  invariably  the  case,  upon  bones  that  have  not  received 
their  full  maturity  of  growth,  and,  as  I will  venture  to  suggest, 
having  a forced  state  of  vascularity  from  the  high  state  of  keep- 
ing they  are  subject  to  during  the  time  of  training — these,  super- 
added  to  the  causes  before  stated,  produce  an  inflammatory  state 
of  the  periosteum  and  the  extensor  tendon.  A morbid  secretion 
of  bone  takes  place  of  the  healthy  structure,  spiculee  are  formed 
on  its  anterior  surface,  and  shortness  in  the  action  of  the  animal 
follows  as  a natural  consequence  of  the  laceration  produced  on 
these  already  painfully  sensitive  and  suffering  parts  in  the  act  of 
progressing.  There  is  an  anomaly  in  this  disease,  inasmuch  as, 
although  it  is  originally  produced  by  too  much  weight  being 
thrown  upon  the  metacarpal  bones,  yet,  in  its  progress,  the 
animal  invariably  goes  still  more  upon  them,  although  this  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  laceration  caused  in  the  extension  of 
the  leg  just  stated  above. 

Sore  shins,  as  a disease,  is  pretty  well  known  to  trainers  from 
the  action  it  produces  in  the  animal,  though  I am  quite  con- 
vinced that  few,  if  any,  are  aware  of  the  fearful  alteration  in 
structure  caused  by  it  in  its  progress.  A plaister,  composed 
of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  or  some  cooling  lotion,  is  generally 
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applied  to  take  out  what  they  consider  the  soreness  (a  term 
embodying  the  same  idea  as  soreness  or  stiffness  of  muscle  from 
unusual  or  long-continued  exertion),  while  the  specific  and  de- 
structive peculiarity  of  the  disease  is  unknown  and  unattended 
to,  and  the  loss  of  the  animal  as  a race-horse  is  in  too  many  in- 
stances the  consequence.  In  the  specimen  now  sent#,  you  will 
observe  that  the  tendon  in  every  extension  of  the  fore  leg  had  to 
pass  over  a substance  about  equal  in  smoothness  to  a nutmeg- 
grater  ; and,  viewing  this,  you  will  not  wonder  at  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Atcherley,  that,  “ in  these  circumstances,  perfect  exten- 
sion of  the  limb  is  rendered  almost  impossible,  and  the  slightest 
attempt  in  progression  extremely  painful.” 

Perhaps  I need  not  apologize  to  your  readers  for  again  bring- 
ing the  subject  of  Mr.  Atcherley’s  paper  before  them ; there  is 
an  importance  in  it  that  deserves  the  consideration  of  every  one 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  race-horse  ; and  though  in 
an  original  article  I might  have  said  more,  yet  there  is  so  much 
explicitness  and  proof  of  professional  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject in  his  paper,  and  I so  fully  concur  in  the  views  he  has  taken 
of  it,  that  I should  be  quite  satisfied  with  this  attempt  should  it 
induce  a re-perusal  of  that  article. 


ON  THE  TOBACCO  ENEMA. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Small,  Veterinary  Establishment , Newry. 

Gentlemen, — I read  with  much  pleasure  and  interest  Mr. 
Percivall’s  communication,  in  your  last  number,  on  the  salutary 
effects  of  the  tobacco  smoke  enema,  as  it  is  a remedy  which  I 
have  long  held  in  high  estimation.  I first  saw  it  used  in  India, 
as  a means  of  restoring  the  drowned ; and,  in  my  own  practice, 
I have  known  one  case  of  tetanus  (idiopathic),  one  of  stomach 
staggers,  and  a host  of  cases  of  colic,  recover,  in  which  the  to- 
bacco enema  was  the  principal  remedy  employed. 

Mr.  Percivall  says  truly,  that  ‘‘there  are  many  among  us  who 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  tobacco  clyster.”  Many  practitioners 
of  my  acquaintance  are  prejudiced  against  it,  and  cannot  be 
prevailed  on  even  to  try  it.  My  senior  brother  for  many  years 
treated  it  with  the  greatest  contempt,  without  ever  giving  it  a 
trial ; but  now,  in  his  practice,  he  seldom  uses  any  other  clyster 
than  the  tobacco. 

* We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  our  readers  with  a drawing  of  the  spe- 
cimen in  our  next  number. 
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The  very  high  authority  of  Mr.  Percivall  on  this  subject 
should  now  induce  practitioners  to  try  it ; and  I am  satisfied 
they  will  find  in  it  a powerful  and  valuable  remedy  for  many 
cases  that  occur,  both  in  horse  and  cattle  practice. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A Long  Fast. 

The  Censeur  de  Lyons  gives  the  following  remarkable  fact  in 
the  physiology  of  animals  : — - 

“ On  the  2d  ult.,  a boy,  in  the  employ  of  the  miller  at  the 
village  of  Tarcieux,  lost  one  of  the  flock  of  turkeys  under  his 
charge  ; and  it  was  not  found  till  the  5th  instant,  having  re- 
mained the  whole  of  the  thirty  days  without  food.  The  poor 
bird  was  discovered  in  a hole  in  the  wall  of  part  of  the  mill,  into 
which  it  had  got,  and  from  which  it  could  not  afterwards  emerge. 
It  was  lying  with  its  head  under  its  wing,  in  a sort  of  stupor.  At 
the  commencement  of  its  fast,  the  turkey  weighed  between  110 
and  120  ounces  ; but,  when  found,  it  was  reduced  to  little  more 
than  feathers,  skin,  and  bone,  weighing  not  more  than  21  ounces, 
it  was  not  dead  ; and  the  miller,  following  the  prescription  of  the 
medecin  malgrt  lui,  for  mute  girls  and  parroquets,  administered 
to  his  bird  small  quantities  of  bread  sopped  in  wine.  After  an 
hour  the  attenuated  animal  opened  his  eyes,  and  assumed  an 
energy  of  motion  like  one  in  a state  of  intoxication  ; but  has 
since  become  gradually  better,  and  there  is  every  appearance  that 
it  will  soon  be  restored  to  perfect  health.” 
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LECTURES  ON  HORSES. 

By  William  PERCIVALL,  M.R.C.S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon 
First  Life  Guards. 

THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  ECLIPSE. 

I MUST  confess  I feel  some  surprise  that  no  person  since 
St.  Bel’s*  time — none  that  I am  aware  of — has  seriously  taken  up 
this  subject:  at  least  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  interesting  one  ; 
one,  I think,  that  may  be  turned  to  some  useful  account;  and  I 
only  wish  it  had  fallen  into  better  hands  than  mine.  All  who  feel 
interested  in  the  annals  of  racing,  and  in  that  science  which  makes 
us,  on  geometrical  or  mechanical  principles,  acquainted  with  “ the 
form  and  action”  of  horses,  cannot  fail  to  seek  with  some  eagerness 
what  can  be  learnt  about  “ the  best  horse”  that  ever  lived ; and 
every  such  person  must  feel  a debt  of  gratitude  to  St.  Bel  for 
having,  so  far  as  he  has,  rescued  the  remains  of  Eclipse  from  obli- 
vion, in  having  left  us  data  concerning  his  shape  and  action,  in 
number  and  nature  sufficient  to  enable  us  at  this  distant  day  to 
infer  what  kind  or  description  of  a horse  the  paragon  of  racers 
must  have  been. 

According  to  St.  Bel’s  “ geometrical  table”  of  proportions,  either 
there  is  something  fundamentally  erroneous  in  the  standard  of  the 
French  schools,  or  else  Eclipse  was,  in  his  head  or  other  parts,  out 
of  proportion.  Considering  that  he  stood  sixteen  and  a half  hands 
high,  and  that  his  head  measured  no  more  than  twenty-two  inches, 
we  need  feel  no  surprise  that,  while  other  horses,  according  to  the 
scale,  were  but  three  heads  length  in  height,  he  measured  three 

* How  is  the  name  of  our  venerable  Professor  to  be  spelt  ? Mr.  Blaine 
asks  (in  his  introduction  to  his  fourth  edition)  “ on  what  authority  the  late 
Professor’s  name  is  spelt  Sainbel .”  Mr.  Blaine  has  a letter  in  his  possession 
in  which  the  Professor  has  distinctly  signed  himself  “ St.  Bel.”  At  page  381, 
however,  we  still  find  “ Sainbell a typographical  error,  no  doubt. 
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and  a half  heads.  I say  this  will  account  for  his  apparent  out-of-pro- 
portioned  tallness,  but  it  will  not  account  for  his  neck  measuring 
thirty-three  inches,  or  being  equal  to  one  and  a half  head’s  length. 
The  regular  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  neck  being  one  head, 
we  can  in  nowise  account  for  the  eleven  inches  in  excess  by  sup- 
posing that  the  head  was  two  or  three  or  even  four  inches  shorter 
than  heads  in  general ; and  therefore  the  inevitable  deduction  is 
that  Eclipse  had  a long  neck,  certainly  a most  desirable  formation 
in  a race-horse.  His  neck,  as  well  as  being  long , was  likewise 
well-proportioned ; for  it  measured  in  width  twenty-two  inches  at 
its  junction  with  the  shoulders?  and  yet  was  but  a foot  across  at  its 
union  with  the  head,  shewing  how  beautifully  it  must  have  tapered 
upward  : whether  it  was  of  the  rainbow  shape,  or  was  straight , is 
not  quite  evident. 

The  head  of  Eclipse  must  have  partaken  a good  deal  of  the 
Arabian  character;  and  no  wonder,  since,  on  the  side  of  his  dam, 
he  is  only  the  sixth  remove  from  the  pure  Arabian  : his  dam  being 
got  by  Regulus ; his  grandam  by  a full  brother  to  Wildman’s 
Squirrel ; his  great  grandam  by  Lord  Darcey’s  Montague ; his 
great  great  grandam  by  Hautboy ; his  great,  great,  great  grandam 
by  Brimmer,  son  of  the  Oglethorp  Arabian. 

Below * the  eyes,  St.  Bel  informs  us,  it  measured,  across,  one 
foot ; but  from  one  eye  to  the  other  only  seven  inches ; shewing 
that  along  with  this  extraordinary  breadth  of  forehead  his  eyes 
were  well  placed,  towards  the  centre  of  his  head  : points  not  only 
of  utility,  but  of  beauty  likewise. 

The  breadth  of  the  lower  or  posterior  part  of  the  neck  (twenty- 
two  inches),  with  the  measure  of  the  scapula,  eighteen  inches,  and 
the  largeness  of  the  chest,  are  circumstances  sufficient  for  us  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Eclipse  possessed  some  depth  of 
shoulder ; it  was  likewise  oblique,  for  its  angle  of  inclination 
amounted  to  70° : in  fact,  all  the  fault  St.  Bel  could  find  with  the 
shoulder  appears  to  have  been,  that  it  was  “ too  much  loaded 
a fault,  if  fault  it  be,  that  certainly  denotes  strength,  and  one 
which,  I feel  no  doubt,  many  racing  people  would  prefer  to  “ a fine 
shoulder.” 

Eclipse’s  body  measured,  across  its  middle,  twenty-six  inches  in 
depth,  and  the  same  in  breadth ; consequently  he  must  have  pos- 
sessed “ a circular  barrel;”  and  his  girth,  around  the  middle  of  his 
body,  at  least,  must  have  been — taking  twenty-six  inches  for  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  — seventy-eight  inches ; a circumstance 
which,  unless  we  take  it  to  have  been  that  of  the  bare  bones,  or  of 

* This  must  be  an  error.  The  measure  must  have  been  taken  above  the 
eyes,  from  one  orbital  arch  to  the  opposite. 
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a horse  drawn  or  fallen  away,  certainly  presents  nothing  extraor- 
dinary. There  must  have  been  a remarkable  squareness  about 
the  body  of  Eclipse,  inasmuch  as  lines  running  transversely  from 
the  withers  to  the  stifle,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  rump  to 
the  elbow,  proved  of  equal  lengths.  What  his  actual  girth  was 
does  not  appear ; but,  according  to  the  depth  of  his  shoulders,  it  is 
evident  he  must  have  been  deep  in  his  chest,  or  let  down  in  his 
brisket ; and  that  his  circularity  of  chest  did  not  prevail  in  the 
fore  parts,  so  as  to  throw  his  fore  limbs  wide  apart,  is  certain,  from 
the  measurement  of  the  interval  between  his  arms  being  no  more 
than  seven  inches. 

The  dip  in  Eclipse’s  back  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded 
much  two  inches ; it  might,  according  to  St.  Bel’s  account,  have 
been  three  inches ; so  that  he  could  not  have  been  a horse  that 
“ rose”  much  in  his  withers : his  height  was  sixty-six  inches,  and 
he  measured  two  heads  and  twenty  parts,  or  sixty-four  inches,  in 
the  middle  of  his  back,  just  posterior  to  the  place  of  dip;  for 
which  I allow  (too  much,  perhaps)  an  inch,  making  the  amount  of 
dip,  as  I said  before,  at  the  very  utmost,  three  inches.  From  the 
place  of  dip,  the  line  of  his  back  inclined  (in  a curve)  upwards, 
rising  at  the  summit-point  of  his  quarters  to  one  inch  higher  than 
he  rose  at  the  withers,  from  which  it  very  gradually  declined,  but 
not  with  much  incurvation,  if  any,  to  the  tail.  Eclipse,  therefore, 
had  a back  roached  rather  towards  the  loins,  but  straight  quarters, 
and,  as  we  shall  find,  also  lengthy  quarters. 

What  we  have  to  admire,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  points  in 
Eclipse,  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  arms  and  thighs : he  being, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  a large-limbed  horse.  His  arm 
measured,  across,  from  the  front  to  the  point  of  the  elbow,  the  sur- 
prising breadth  of  ten  inches,  and  was  longer  by  two  inches  than, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  entire  limb,  it  is  in  horses  in  general  ; 
the  measurement,  by  the  scale,  being  equal  between  the  elbow  and 
bend  of  the  knee,  and  the  latter  and  the  ground : immediately  above 
the  knee  the  arm  measured  five  inches  across,  shewing  that  it  pre- 
served its  great  breadth  all  the  way  down. 

For  the  relative  lengths  of  the  different  parts  of  the  fore  limb, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  St.  Bel’s  measurements  of  the 
bones.  The  radius  was  sixteen  inches  long,  the  cannon-bone 
twelve  inches;  the  pastern,  coronet,  and  coffin-bones,  together, 
seven  inches  in  length  : from  all  which  it  seems,  according  to  the 
measurement  of  other  horses,  we  may  infer  that  Eclipse  had,  with 
his  long  and  broad  arms,  short  cannons,  and  by  no  means  lengthy 
pasterns. 

There  must  have  existed  considerable  harmony  of  proportion, 
and  consequently  beauty  of  form,  in  Eclipse’s  hind  quarters.  A 
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line  extended  from  the  summit  of  his  rump  proved  the  measure  of 
another  passing  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  stifle,  to  a second 
drawn  between  the  latter  point  and  the  hock,  and  to  a third  from 
the  hock  to  the  toe  of  the  hoof.  The  breadth  of  the  thigh,  “ taken 
below  the  fold  of  the  buttock,”  was  great,  ten  inches ; the  same  as 
the  arm  across  at  the  elbow.  Likewise  there  was  great  extension 
between  the  point  of  the  hock  and  the  bend  of  the  ham,  the 
measure  being  eight  inches ; shewing  Eclipse  must  have  been  the 
possessor  of  extraordinarily  broad  or  good  hocks,  a point  of  the  very 
first  importance  in  a racer.  The  cannons  and  pasterns  measured, 
as  is  always  the  case,  longer  in  the  hind  than  in  the  fore  limbs. 

Eclipse’s  limbs  were  not  only  large,  but  long  : he  must  have  been 
what  is  called  a “ long-legged”  horse ; for  St.  Bel  tells  us,  he 
measured  forty-one  inches  from  his  elbow  to  the  ground ; leaving 
but  twenty-five  inches — his  height  being  sixty-six — in  a per- 
pendicular line  to  the  top  of  the  withers ; and  as  the  general  rule 
is,  that  horses  should  measure  equal  lengths  from  the  fetlock  to 
the  elbow,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  withers,  if  we  subtract  the 
length  of  the  pasterns  and  foot,  altogether,  say  nine  or  ten  inches,  or 
even  a foot,  we  shall  still  have  an  excess  of  length  of  limb.  After 
we  have  been  told,  however,  that  his  chest  measured  twenty-six 
inches  in  diameter,  there  appears  something  rather  irreconcileable 
with  the  statement  that  from  the  withers  to  the  elbow  is  but 
twenty-five  inches.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  impugn  St.  Bel’s 
“ table,”  though  I must  say  that  in  this,  and  one  or  two  places 
besides,  there  appears  some  discordance  in  his  admeasurements. 

We  may,  however,  I think,  safely  receive  as  matter  of  fact 
the  following  summary : — 

Eclipse  was  “ a big  horse”  in  every  sense  of  the  words : he  was 
tall  in  stature,  lengthy  in  his  body,  and  large  in  his  limbs.  For  a 
big  horse,  his  head  was  small,  and  partook  of  the  Arabian  character. 
His  neck  was  unusually  long.  His  shoulder  was  thick  or  strong, 
sufficiently  oblique,  but  not  remarkable  for  depth.  His  chest  was 
circular.  He  rose  very  little  in  his  withers,  being  higher  behind 
than  before.  His  back  was  lengthy,  and  over  the  loins  roached. 
His  quarters  were  straight,  square,  and  lengthy.  His  limbs  were 
long  and  broad,  and  his  joints  large : in  particular  his  arms  and 
thighs  were  lengthy  and  muscular,  and  his  knees  and  hocks  broad 
and  well-formed. 

That  which,  however,  constituted,  in  St.  Bel’s  eye,  “ the  most 
beautiful  and  important  quality  of  his  structure”  was  the  perpendi- 
cular lines  drawn  through  his  fore  and  hind  limbs : indeed,  so  per- 
fect were  they,  that  “ they  may  serve,”  adds  St.  Bel,  “ as  rules  in 
the  choice  of  the  best  racers.” 

The  first  perpendicular  falls  from  (what  we  call  “the 
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point  of  the  shoulder”)  the  articulation  of  the  humerus  with  the 
scapula,  precisely  upon  the  point  of  the  toe. 

The  SECOND  falls  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm  or  elbow 
to  the  heel  of  the  fore  foot,  dividing  in  its  course,  longitudinally, 
the  fore-arm,  knee,  and  cannon. 

St.  Bel’s  third  perpendicular  is  but  a part  of  his  second ; and  his 
fourth  drops  equidistant  between  the  fore  limbs.  We,  therefore, 
shall  pass  to 

The  fifth,  which  falling  from  the  point  of  the  stifle,  according 
to  the  regular  scale,  should  come  in  contact  with  the  toe  of  the 
hind  foot,  but  in  Eclipse  struck  the  ground  half-a- head's  length 
(eleven  inches)  in  front  of  the  hoof. 

The  sixth  descends  from  the  point  of  the  hock,  along  the 
tendon  of  the  hind  leg,  and,  touching  the  heel  of  the  fetlock,  falls  to 
the  ground  behind  the  heel  of  the  hoof. 

The  SEVENTH  falls  equidistant  between  the  hind  legs. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  have  reference  to  the  body.  One 
falls  from  the  withers  to  the  ground,  touching  the  point  of  the  elbow 
in  its  descent;  the  other  from  the  middle  of  the  back,  through  the 
body,  to  the  central  point  of  the  quadrilateral  figure  described’  by 
the  position  of  the  four  legs. 

All  these  perpendiculars  proved  true  in  Eclipse;  one  alone 
differed  from  those  of  the  approved  scale,  and  this  difference,  we 
shall  find,  was  attended  with  advantage : indeed,  Eclipse’s  forma- 
tion in  this  respect  would  appear  to  have  corrected  a grand  error 
in  the  geometrical  figure  of  the  French  schools. 

In  describing  the  differences  between  the  proportions  of  Eclipse 
and  those  of  the  table  of  the  French  schools  (which  he  reckoned 
to  be  five,  viz.  extraordinary  height,  both  of  head  and  body';  extra- 
ordinary length  of  neck ; the  perpendicular  from  the  stifle ; and 
the  greater  length  of  arm)  St.  Bel  omitted  a very  important  differ- 
ence, deducible  from  his  own  statements,  which  is,  extraordinary 
length  of  limbs  compared  with  the  depth  of  body.  St.  Bel’s  ad- 
measurements, as  far  as  they  go,  have  no  doubt  enabled  us  to 
make  out  what  sort  of  a horse  Eclipse  was ; but  his  mensuration 
might,  in  such  a case  as  this,  with  much  advantage  have  been 
carried  a great  deal  farther — might,  for  example,  in  the  instance  of 
the  limbs,  included  the  circumferences  of  different  parts,  and,  in 
many  other  parts,  their  relative  span  or  thicknesses — also  due  allow- 
ances ought  to  have  been  made  for  the  age  and  condition  of  his 
subject.  He  tells  us,  he  “ took  the  proportions  of  Eclipse  while 
living,  and  satisfied  his  curiosity  after  his  death  upon  his  skeleton, 
by  dissecting  his  body  himself.” 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  or  unacceptable,  to  conclude  this  ac- 
count of  our  prodigy  of  horse-flesh  with  the  remarks  that  Eclipse 
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li  ved  to  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  died  of  “ a violent  cholic,”  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1789,  at  7 o’clock,  P.  M.;  and  that,  after  a 
very  minute  post-mortem  examination,  St.  Bel  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  his  death  was  owing  to  disease  of  the  kidneys,  combined 
with  “ violent  inflammation  of  the  bowels and  found  that  his 
heart  weighed  fourteen  pounds. 


A CASE  OF  INJURY  OF  THE  TAIL  AND  RECTUM 
BY  A HARROW. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  V.S.,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

On  the  9th  December,  1842,  a team  of  horses  was  harrowing, 
and,  when  turning  round  at  one  end  of  the  field,  the  harrow  was 
suddenly  lifted  up,  and  fell  against  the  last  horse’s  haunches, 
the  animal  giving  way  towards  them,  and  falling  with  his  hind 
quarters  on  them.  One  of  the  tangs  ran  into  and  through  the 
root  of  the  tail  towards  the  rectum,  and  three  others  into  the 
thighs.  I bled  him,  and  gave  some  aperient  medicine,  and 
ordered  fomentations. 

12/7/. — In  consequence  of  the  owner  saying  he  would  let  me 
know  how  the  horse  went  on,  and  other  circumstances  that 
clearly  shewed  that  he  did  not  wish  my  daily  attendance,  and 
also  from  a neighbour  of  his  being  on  the  spot  and  over-wise  in  the 
horse-doctoring  line,  and  belonging  to  a class  that  are  really  pests 
to  a district,  I did  not  see  the  animal  again  until  this  day,  when 
I found  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  inflammation  and  swelling 
about  the  anus,  and  a difficulty  in  expelling  the  faeces.  I raked 
him,  and  drew  out  a considerable  quantity  of  dung,  gave  some  oil 
in  a drench,  and  ordered  injections  of  oil,  &c. 

13///. — No  better:  treatment  as  before. 

14///. — The  swelling  is  much  increased  about  the  anus,  and  the 
discharge  from  the  wounds  is  unhealthy  and  smells  offensively. 
He  eats  scarcely  any  thing.  The  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  and 
the  bowels  not  opened.  I was  obliged  to  rake  him  again,  and 
drew  out  a good  deal  more  dung.  I then  gave  aloes  3iv,  and 
ammon.  sesqui.  carb.  3*j>  opii  3$s,  zingib.  3*j>  and  ordered  3j  of 
ammon.  sesqui.  carb.,  and  zingib.  3j  1 repeating  it  every  three 
hours,  and  continuing  the  injections.  His  respiration  is  now 
materially  increased.  He  does  not  express  pain  except  when  he 
is  straining  to  void  his  dung.  Never  lies  down. 

Towards  seven,  p.m.,  he  became  uneasy  and  fell  down.  He 
continued  to  struggle  until  about  eight,  when  he  died. 

Examination. — The  wounds  in  his  thighs  had  not  injured  any 
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material  part,  but  they  smelled  offensively,  and  the  parts  around 
were  approaching  to  mortification.  The  wound  in  his  tail  had 
not  penetrated  through  the  rectum,  but  that  viscus  had  been  in- 
jured, and  it  and  the  parts  above  it  were  enormously  swollen  with 
lymph  and  serum.  The  rectum,  for  at  least  two  feet  in  length 
from  the  anus,  was  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  omentum 
and  peritoneum  were  highly  inflamed,  indeed  I may  say  gorged 
with  blood,  but  the  peritoneum  was  worse  on  the  sides  of  the  ab- 
domen and  diaphragm  than  on  the  intestines.  The  food  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines  was  now  pultaceous,  and  would  have 
easily  passed.  The  pleura  covering  the  diaphragm  was  highly 
inflamed,  and  like  the  peritoneum  on  the  sides.  The  lungs  were 
healthy.  A great  deal  of  bloody  serum  was  found  in  the  ab- 
domen. 

This  horse’s  death  was  caused  by  the  disease  in  the  rectum. 
His  life,  I am  inclined  to  think,  would  have  been  saved  had  I 
been  in  daily  attendance ; but,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the 
owner  in  not  having  him  attended  to,  the  bowels  became  con- 
stipated, and  the  faeces,  being  hard,  increased  the  irritation  about 
the  rectum. 


THE  EXTRACTION  OF  A MAL-FORMED  CALF,  AND 
RUPTURE  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

By  the  same . 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  on  the  17th  February,  1843,  a 
valuable  cow,  six  years  old,  exhibited  approaching  signs  of  par- 
turition. Finding,  towards  three  p.m.,  that  she  got  no  forwarder, 
the  owner  examined  her,  and  ascertained  that  the  presentation  was 
a breech  one,  and  that  the  hind  legs  extended  down  towards  the 
udder,  but  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  raise  them  up  into  the 
passage.  I was  soon  afterwards  requested  to  examine  her.  On 
introducing  my  arm  into  the  uterus,  when  she  was  in  a standing 
position,  I found  that  the  presentation  was  as  he  had  described 
it,  but  that  the  feet  did  not  lie  so  low  down  as  they  usually  do 
in  such  a presentation. 

Extraction. — As  I was  not  enabled  by  my  hands  alone  to  draw 
the  legs  into  their  proper  situation,  I passed  a cord  around  the 
limb  below  the  hock,  brought  the  end  so  passed  out  of  the  body, 
and  made  a noose  on  it,  and  then  passed  the  other  end  through 
the  noose,  and  drew  it  nearly  tight  round  the  limb.  I next  forced 
the  cord  just  above  the  claws,  by  which  means  a person  was 
enabled  to  draw  the  lower  part  of  the  foot  upwards,  while  I 
carefully  guarded  it  to  avoid  injuring  the  uterus  or  vagina,  during 
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which  time  I occasionally  forced  the  hock  and  limb  forwards. 
By  these  means  both  the  legs  were  readily  got  into  the  passage. 

I then  used  some  considerable  force,  first  to  one  limb  and  then 
to  the  other,  so  as  to  get  them  perfectly  straight ; but  I found 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  gave  way  fairly  at  the  stifle.  I 
also  examined  the  parts  particularly,  and  found  that  the  tail  and 
breech  were  in  their  proper  place.  On  examining  the  spine,  I 
could  detect  a small  cavity  about  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  for  which 
I could  not  account.  I also  thought  there  were  some  contractions 
about  the  whirlbone : of  their  exact  nature  I could  not  decide, 
but  I thought  all  would  give  way  on  using  a little  extra  force. 

After  three  or  four  of  us  had  been  pulling  at  the  legs,  one  of 
them  gave  way  between  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the  tarsus,  and, 
soon  afterwards,  the  limb  came  off  there.  I then  secured  the 
cord  around  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia,  and  it  was  well  kept  on 
by  the  projection  of  the  os  calcis.  Soon  after  this  the  other  limb 
broke  in  the  same  place  as  the  first,  but  it  did  not  come  awTay. 
Seeing  no  other  chance  of  getting  it  away  than  by  force,  I had 
greater  assistance  called  in,  and  soon  extracted  it. 

Examination  of  the  foetus. — It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
foetus  was  a malformed  one.  The  stifle  joint  lay  forward,  high 
up  against  the  posterior  ribs,  and  was  held  firmly  there  by  the 
great  contraction  of  the  skin  over  the  parts.  The  extensor 
muscles  underneath  were  very  much  shortened.  The  tibia  was 
also  bent  unusually  backwards,  as  the  os  calcis  came  in  contact 
almost  with  the  back  of  the  whirlbone  joint.  The  muscles  here 
were  also  in  the  same  state  of  contraction  and  shortening  as  those 
attached  to  the  patella,  &c.  The  part  of  the  limb  below  the  hock 
was  nearly  in  its  natural  position,  being  only  a little  more  flexed 
upon  the  tibia  than  usual.  The  stifle  and  hock  joints  were  also 
firmly  held  together  in  their  altered  position  by  the  shortening  of 
some  and  lengthening  of  others  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joints ; 
and  when  the  muscles  were  cut  through,  the  joints  could  not  be 
brought  to  their  natural  positions  without  rupturing  some  of  these 
ligaments.  Both  hind  legs  were  in  this  state. 

Observations. — I never  met  with  a foetus  malformed  like  the 
present.  It  is  very  probable  that,  had  we  known  of  the  state  of 
the  parts,  the  best  mode  of  procedure  would  have  been  to  have 
separated  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  and  skin  with  the  knife, 
by  which  means  the  limbs  would  have  been  put  into  a straight 
position  ; but  had  the-  muscles  and  skin  been  cut  through,  there 
would  have  been  a probability  that  the  limb  might  have  given 
way,  and  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Now, 
suppose  even  that  this  had  taken  place,  and  the  limbs  had  sepa- 
rated at  the  whirlbone  joints,  a cord  might  have  been  fastened 
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around  the  body,  and  so  extracted  the  foetus.  As  it  was,  when 
we  pulled  at  the  legs,  the  points  of  the  stifle  would  be  pressed 
and  abutting  against  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  in  a square  direction 
from  the  body.  Some  of  those  who  were  present  afterwards  said 
that  had  the  calf  been  turned  and  extracted  in  its  natural  position 
it  would  have  come  away;  but  in  answer  to  this,  I may  state  that 
I was  never  enabled  to  feel  the  head  or  fore  legs,  consequently 
this  was  out  of  the  question.  Even  had  I been  able  to  have  got 
it  in  this  position,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  stifles  would  have  pro- 
jected against  the  pelvis. 

Lookers-on,  at  these  times,  are  very  ready  to  make  their  obser- 
vations, and  to  give  their  opinions,  saying  “ we  should  do  this, 
and  do  the  other,  cut  here  and  cut  there but  put  their  skill  to 
the  proof,  and  they  are  very  soon  silenced. 

This  cow  went  on  very  well  until  about  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  she  became  very  ill.  Early  on  the  following  morning  I 
was  called  to  see  her,  when,  finding  that  her  uterus  was  ruptured, 
I wished  her  to  be  destroyed.  She  was,  however,  left  alone  all 
day  without  any  thing  being  done,  and  at  night  she  was  killed. 
The  neck  of  the  uterus  was  found  ruptured  to  a great  extent. 


CONSULTATIONS. 
No.  XXVIIL 


On  the  Warranty  of  a Cow. 

I take  the  liberty  to  address  you  these  few  lines,  soliciting 
your  opinion  on  a case  in  which  I am  somewhat  concerned,  and 
which  is  at  present  pending  before  the  sheriff. 

In  March  last  I was  called  to  see  a cow  that  had  been 
bought  two  days  previously.  I found  her  with  the  vagina  in- 
verted and  protruding  as  large  as  a man’s  head,  and  with  violent 
uterine  pains.  I returned  it  into  its  proper  place,  after  having 
carefully  cleansed  it.  I bled  the  cow,  and  gave  opiates,  with  oily 
laxatives,  and  cooling  lotions  to  be  applied  to  the  external  parts 
frequently,  and  raised  her  hind  quarters.  On  the  next  day  I 
found  the  symptoms  a little  abated.  I repeated  the  medicine  for 
several  successive  days  with  little  advantage. 

I suspected  that  there  had  been  something  wrong  previously, 
owing  to  the  apparent  obstinacy  of  the  case  ; and,  on  making 
inquiry,  found  that  she  had  been  affected  with  it  for  many  months, 
vol.  xvi.  3 u 
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and  this  was  eight  or  ten  days  before  her  expected  time  of  calving. 
She  continued  affected  in  the  same  manner  until  her  calving. 
At  times  she  was  most  dreadfully  harassed  with  pain : and  the 
inversion  of  the  vagina,  taking  place  to  a great  extent,  both  when 
she  was  standing  or  lying,  required  attendance  night  and  day 
to  retain  it  in  its  proper  place. 

I advised  my  employer  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a return  of  the 
cow  to  her  former  owner,  which  he  did  ; but  he  was  requested 
to  retain  her  until  he  saw  how  she  was  after  calving.  He 
did  so  ; and  little  was  to  be  seen  for  some  weeks,  when  the  dis- 
ease returned  with  its  former  violence,  or  even  greater,  and  is  still 
continuing.  He  then  endeavoured  to  send  her  back  again,  but 
this  was  refused. 

The  case  came  before  the  Court  yesterday,  and  the  evidence 
produced  proved  satisfactorily  that  the  cow  had  been  in  the 
state  which  I have  described  nine  or  twelve  months  previous 
to  the  sale.  A difficulty  existed  in  getting  evidence  to  prove 
whether  the  case  was  such  as  would  constitute  a sufficient  un- 
soundness to  enforce  her  being  returned.  Ultimately  the  case 
was  ordered  to  stand  over  until  next  court  day,  when  it  was 
to  be  more  strictly  inquired  into.  I,  therefore,  take  the  liberty 
of  soliciting  your  opinion,  which  would  have  much  weight  in  de- 
termining the  matter. 

To  Professor  Dick,  Edinburgh. 


Reply  to  the  foregoing  Letter,  by  Professor  Dick. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I have  to  state  that, 
in  your  part  of  the  country,  I understand  in  cow  dealing,  and 
even  in  horse  dealing,  the  warranty  or  assurance,  when  any  is 
given  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  is,  that  the  animal  (horse  or  cow, 
as  it  may  be)  is  “fault  free”  This,  I think,  is  a very  com- 
prehensive term,  and  appears  not  only  to  include  a warranty  of 
soundness,  which  means  freedom  from  disease  or  the  seeds  of 
disease,  but  also  from  every  other  fault,  vice,  or  bad  habit : and 
this  kind  of  warranty,  or  any  other  kind  of  general  warranty,  has 
no  reference  to  the  degree  or  extent  of  the  fault  or  disease,  but  is 
a guarantee  that  no  fault  or  disease  does  exist  at  the  time  of  sale. 
I am  therefore  surprised  that  any  question  should  have  arisen  as  to 
the  degree  of  the  fault.  If,  as  you  say,  there  is  an  inversion  of 
the  vagina  as  large  as  a person’s  head,  and  if  it  is  a question 
whether  that  is  a sufficient  fault , it  might  still  be  a question 
when  twice  as  much  was  protruded  whether  it  was  a sufficient 
fault ; or,  perhaps,  even  the  whole  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  had 
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become  inverted  and  was  hanging  at  the  animal's  heels,  and  had 
been  so  previous  to  sale,  it  was  to  be  considered  a sufficient  fault 
to  return  the  cow — it  would  still  be  a question  of  the  degree  of 
fault . 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a sufficient  fault  to  return  the  cow,  pro- 
vided she  was  warranted  sound  or  fault-free.  It  is  a diseased 
condition  of  the  parts,  not  unattended  with  danger,  and  the  cow 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  unsound,  and  is  returnable  upon 
the  seller,  provided  she  was  either  warranted  sound  or  fault- 
free,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  if  she  was  sold  for  a sound 
price,  viz.  if  she  was  sold  for  as  much  with  the  disease  upon  her 
as  she  would  have  brought  without  it,  and  provided  the  seller 
did  not  acquaint  the  buyer  of  her  condition.  The  cow  has  been 
proved  to  be  diseased  at  the  time  of  sale : all  disease  must  be 
held  to  constitute  unsoundness,  and  she  is,  therefore,  returnable. 
The  disease  may  be  mitigated  or  cured,  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  case.  As  the  disease  existed  at  the  time  of  sale,  she  was 
diseased  and  unsound  and,  therefore,  sufficiently  faulty  to  be 
returned  upon  the  seller. 


No.  XXIX. 


A fatal  Case  of  Parturition. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  a case  just  now  of  a fine  cow  after  calving, 
with  regard  to  which  I should  feel  obliged  by  your  advice.  She 
was  very  uneasy,  lay  down  and  could  not  get  up  again.  When 
raised  she  stood  uneasy,  lifting  first  a hind  foot,  then  a fore  one. 
1 suspected  abortion  was  taking  place. 

On  the  following  day  the  symptoms  were  more  decidedly 
marked.  The  throes  were  severe,  and  she  was  unable  to  rise. 

Her  labour  pains  having  continued  for  some  time,  and  getting 
stronger  without  any  appearance  of  relief,  I examined  the  uterus, 
and  found  considerable  contraction,  so  much  so,  that  but  one 
finger  could  be  introduced.  I determined  upon  laying  it  open, 
and  sent  for  another  veterinary  surgeon;  and,  after  repeated  and 
persevering  manipulations,  and  proper  assistance  with  ropes,  we 
succeeded  in  extracting  the  calf. 

I have  given  purgative,  fever  and  sedative  medicines.  She 
had  been  bled  previous  to  calving.  She  is  a strong  cow,  but  is 
unable  to  get  up,  and  takes  but  a little  food.  That,  however, 
which  puzzles  me  is,  that,  during  her  pains  previous  to  being 
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delivered,  protrusion  of  the  rectum  took  place,  which  we  were 
unable  to  retain,  and  which  rapidly  assumed  an  intense  red  colour, 
and  was  much  swelled.  I have  used  fomentations,  poultices,  &c., 
and  kept  it  in  its  place  as  well  as  I could.  The  throes  of  the  cow 
have  continued  ever  since ; and  I have  given  all  that  I could 
suggest  to  allay  uterine  pains,  but  which  had  no  effect  whatever ; 
and  it  requires  the  constant  attendance  of  one  person  to  keep 
the  rectum  from  protruding. 

The  placenta  was  extracted  on  the  second  day.  She  seemed 
racked  with  pain.  What  shall  I do  with  the  protruded  rectum? 
and  what  course  shall  I adopt  to  allay  uterine  pains  ? 


A Reply  to  the  foregoing , by  Professor  Dick. 

Dear  Sir, — The  continuation  of  the  throes,  straining,  and  labour 
pains,  probably  depends  on  some  rupture  from  the  previous  violent 
action,  or  you  may  have  wounded  the  peritoneum  in  your  opera- 
tion, and  some  of  the  ammonial  fluid  may  have  passed  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  producing  peritonitis,  or  otherwise  inflamma- 
tion has  taken  place  at  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  It  will  be  ad- 
visable to  bleed  again,  as  far  as  she  will  bear  it,  as  indicated 
by  the  pulse,  and  a full  dose  of  linseed  oil  and  tincture  of  opium 
should  be  given,  which  may  be  repeated  every  eight  or  twelve  hours 
until  the  bowels  are  acted  on.  The  rectum  must  be  cleared  out 
by  the  hand,  and  washed  out  with  a clyster ; after  which  a glass 
or  two  of  port  wine  and  one  or  two  ounces  of  tincture  of  opium 
should  be  injected  into  either  the  rectum  or  uterus,  whichever 
may  be  protruded,  and  this  may  be  repeated  frequently  until  she 
is  relieved.  Raise  her  hind  quarters  well,  in  order  to  keep  the 
bowels  forward,  and  secure  all  by  a proper  bandage  : I am  afraid, 
however,  that  the  case  is  a bad  one. 

The  cow  was  dead  before  the  Professor’s  answer  could  be 
received. 


No.  XXX. 


A suspicious  Discharge  from  the  Nostril. 

Sir, — I beg  leave  to  consult  you  respecting  two  horses  under 
my  care,  belonging  to  different  farmers,  with  a discharge  from  the 
right  nostril.  I was  called  to  one  of  them  shortly  after  I came 
home  from  the  College,  in  which  it  had  begun  about  Martinmas  last, 
but  nearly  disappeared  for  some  time.  The  submaxillary  gland 
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on  the  side  affected  is  a little  enlarged,  and  there  is  also  a dis- 
charge from  the  eye.  I inserted  a seton  along  the  gland,  and 
blistered  between  the  jaws,  and  also  on  the  face.  He  got  con- 
siderably better.  I examined  the  teeth,  but  found  nothing 
wrong.  The  discharge  is  very  little,  except  when  he  is  put  to 
work,  when  it  greatly  increases,  is  of  a white  curdy  appearance, 
and  comes  away  in  clots,  with  a fetid  smell. 

The  other  horse  exhibits  a very  similar  appearance,  which 
leads  me  to  think  that  there  is  an  accumulation  of  matter  in  the 
sinuses. 

I was  thinking  of  opening  one  of  the  sinuses  ; but  if  you  would 
prescribe  any  other  treatment,  or  give  me  your  opinion  on  the 
cases,  you  would  greatly  oblige  me. 


Reply  to  the  foregoing  Letter , by  Professor  Dick. 

Dear  Sir, — I think  you  are  right  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cases, 
and  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  as  the  means  you  have  used  have 
failed,  is  to  open  either  the  frontal  or  maxillary  sinus,  and  to 
wash  out  the  nostril  daily,  or  twice  a-day,  with  tepid  water  for  a 
few  days,  and  afterwards  to  inject  a weak  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc  until  the  discharge  ceases. 

Your’s,  &c. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  PLEURO-PNEUMONIC  EPIZOOTIC 
AMONG  CATTLE. 

By  Mr.  John  Barlow,  V.S.,  Ould  Farm , Manchester. 

Nearly  twelve  months  ago  I ventured  to  send  you  a few 
observations  on  what  is  termed  the  Present  Distemper  among 
Cattle,  in  anticipation,  along  with  others  of  your  correspondents, 
that  the  subject  might  engage  that  attention  from  the  profession 
which  its  importance  merits : with  the  exception,  however,  of  a 
few  remarks  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Hales  and  another  practitioner  or  two, 
our  hopes  have  not  been  realized. 

Observing  in  the  present  month’s  Veterinarian  an  editor- 
ial request  for  information  on  this  head,  also  one  from  Mr.  Relph, 
whose  communications  on  cattle  I have  uniformly  much  pleasure 
in  perusing,  I shall  offer  no  further  apology  for  troubling  you,  as, 
since  leaving  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  last  spring,  this 
affection  has  formed  the  bulk  of  my  cattle  practice,  and  I have 
at  the  present  time  a number  of  these  cases  under  treatment. 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  this  disease  pre- 
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vails  to  any  extent  in  any  but  Cheshire  and  one  or  two  of  the 
adjoining  counties,  where  hundreds  have  been  swept  away : if 
such  were  the  case,  surely  veterinary  surgeons  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  would,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  professional  welfare, 
have  recorded  their  experience  therein  in  the  monthly  periodical. 
There  may  exist  with  some  a fear  that,  were  they  to  transmit 
their  method  of  treating  this  affection  to  a periodical  finding  its 
way  into  the  libraries  of  their  employers,  the  tendency  would  be 
to  lessen  their  professional  emoluments : such  might  in  some 
instances  be  the  case  ; but  on  all  whose  patronage  was  worth  pos- 
sessing, the  scientific  account  of  a disease  treacherous  and  varied 
in  its  attack — its  symptoms  varying  with  the  extent  and  degree 
of  an  organ  or  organs  implicated — requiring  the  utmost  tact  of 
the  best  qualified  practitioner  to  discriminate,  would  impress 
the  belief  that  he  only  could  safely  be  consulted  in  such  a situa- 
tion who  had  been  properly  taught  concerning  the  structure  and 
uses  of  the  parts  implicated  when  in  a state  of  health ; who  had 
carefully  been  taught  to  watch  their  invasion  by  disease  imper- 
ceptible to  ordinary  observers,  but  appreciated  by  him  in  con- 
sequence of  possessing,  by  means  of  the  slightest  pathological 
symptom,  an  index  of  what  was  passing  in  a part  with  whose 
healthy  action  and  structure  he  is  familiar;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  most  effectual  means,  reme- 
dial and  medicinal,  for  their  relief.  How  far  these  indispensable 
requisitions  can  be  fulfilled  by  persons  who  know  nothing  of  the 
anatomy  or  physiology  of  their  patients,  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
eases they  undertake  to  treat,  or  the  action  upon  them  of  medi- 
cines of  whose  various  uses  and  compositions  they  are  ignorant, 
I leave  those,  whether  owners  of  cattle  or  practitioners  so  called, 
to  determine. 

The  suggestions  of  your  correspondent  Mr.  J.  Relph,  as  to  whe- 
ther it  is  not  probable  that  the  true  seat  of  the  disease  now  under 
consideration  may  have  been  overlooked,  are  worthy  of  the  utmost 
consideration. 

In  many  examinations  which  I have  conducted  the  bowels 
certainly  exhibited  considerable  disease,  but  not  in  any  case  that 
I am  aware  of,  unless  violent  diarrhoea  was  present  before  death, 
which,  however,  is  almost  invariably  the  fact.  Now,  we  are  well 
aware  that  an  important  office  exercised  by  the  lungs  is  the  ex- 
posure, in  their  substance,  of  blood,  returned  from  all  parts  of  the 
body  charged  with  carbon,  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen, 
and  a consequent  throwing  off  of  the  carbonic  acid,  a return  of 
which  into  the  circulation  would  be  injurious.  We  are  also  aware 
that  the  liver  is  concerned  in  separating  carbon  from  the  blood, 
which,  combining  with  other  matters,  forms  a secretion  essential  to 
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digestion.  Now,  taking  these  phenomena  into  consideration,  my 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  intestinal  disease  so  often  found  in 
post-mortem  examinations  of  this  affection  is,  that  when  the  lungs 
are  deprived  of  the  power  of  exercising  their  proper  function  on  ac- 
count of  the  extensive  effusion  of  lymph  into  their  substance,  the 
biliary  secretion,  in  order  to  throw  off  by  another  way  the  accumu- 
lating carbon,  is  increased,  and  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
stimulated  inordinately,  takes  on  an  inflammatory  action  with  its 
consequences.  I mostly  find  this  action  existing  in  proportion  to 
the  impervious  pulmonary  tissue. 

With  regard  to  cerebral  effusion,  I must  confess  that  it  is  only 
since  this  month’s  Veterinarian,  came  to  hand  that  I have 
examined  the  brain  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  offer  any  opinion. 
In  one  case,  however,  there  was  considerable  vascularity  of  the 
choroid  plexus,  and  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
ventricles.  In  another  case  nothing  peculiar  was  observed.  My 
researches  shall,  however,  be  more  extended  here,  though  I can 
scarcely  conceive  these  appearances  due  to  any  other  cause  than 
a sympathetic  participation  of  the  cerebral  cavities  along  with 
other  serous  surfaces,  in  the  general  disturbance.  I have  also  seen 
the  synovial  membranes  also  implicated,  which  I know  not  how 
to  account  for  otherwise. 

The  symptoms,  as  I previously  stated,  are  at  the  outset  some- 
what obscure,  but  to  the  practical  man  sufficiently  indicative 
of  what  is  passing  within.  The  first  is  a limited  quantity  of 
milk,  then  tenderness  of  the  spine,  with  diminished  appetite,  and 
terminating  with  short,  quick,  catching  breathing,  and  slight 
cough.  The  animal  is  unable  to  bear  pressure  or  percussion  on 
the  costal  regions,  and  flinches  much  if  the  trachea  or  lower  parts 
of  the  throat  are  pinched.  The  pulse  varies  from  65  to  75, 
sometimes  more,  but  seldom  strong.  These  gradually  increase 
in  severity ; but  the  usual  indications  of  acute  pleurisy  or  pneu- 
monia are  seldom  developed,  or,  if  so,  the  animal,  under  proper 
treatment,  usually  recovers. 

The  duration  of  these  cases  is  various,  from  one  to  three  weeks, 
at  the  expiration  whereof  the  animal  dies  of  what  may  be  termed 
chronic  asphyxia,  the  pulmonary  tissue  being  occupied  by  lymph 
and  a frothy  mucus,  or,  what  produces  the  same  effect  (if  the 
pleura  has  been  chiefly  affected),  effusion  into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

In  one  case  which  I examined  the  lung  occupying  the  right 
side  weighed  sixty-nine  pounds,  and  I have  often  seen  from  sixty 
to  seventy  pounds  of  fluid  taken  from  the  chest.  Now,  although 
matters  reach  to  this  alarming  extent,  yet,  as  before  noticed,  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  are  decidedly  of  a sub-acute  character, 
at  times  almost  disappearing,  and  never  existing  in  any  great  in- 
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tensity.  After  the  first  two  or  three  days,  their  effects  become 
manifest  in  the  beast  being  unable  to  continue  long  down — greater 
difficulty  of  breathing — the  expiration  accompanied  by  a grunt — - 
absence  of  respiratory  murmur  in  various  parts  of  the  lung — 
bronchial  respiration  round  the  margin  of  the  hepatized  or  in- 
undated parts — increasing  prostration  of  strength — quickened 
but  feeble  pulse — decrease  of  animal  temperature — torpidity  of 
the  nervous  system,  dysentery  or  diarrhoea,  and  the  accompa- 
nying fever  of  a low  typhous  character. 

By  this  time  the  pulmonary  substance,  incapacitated  from  per- 
forming its  duties  in  the  animal  economy,  and  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  vital  action,  is  subjected  to  a chemical  one.  Decomposition 
takes  place,  and  foetid  effluvia  are  given  off  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  beast’s  existence,  which  now  speedily  terminates. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  this  disease,  I can  say  little.  It 
has  assumed  an  epizootic  character,  occurring  in  all  situations 
and  under  all  circumstances.  Its  first  appearance  in  this  part 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  boggy  land,  and  in  woody  localities, 
attacking  more  especially  cattle  recently  brought  into  the  country ; 
but  it  soon  extended  its  ravages,  and  now  attacks  them  irrespec- 
tively, in  all  circumstances  and  situations. 

With  the  post-mortem  appearances  you  are  already  acquainted. 
Since  last  year  I have  seen  cases  wherein  the  heart  was  affected, 
and  pericardic  effusion  had  taken  place ; but,  I am  inclined  to 
believe,  in  consequence  of  proximity  to  parts  already  diseased, 
and  not  primarily.  Still  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  disease 
is,  an  early  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  pulmonary  vesicular  struc- 
ture and  bronchial  tubes,  as  the  termination  or  natural  means  of 
relieving  inflammation  existing  in  their  parietes  and  parenchy- 
matous tissue  generally.  There  is  also  an  effusion  of  water  and 
lymph  into  the  thoracic  cavities,  as  the  result  of  inflammation 
existing  on  their  pleura  ; lymph,  in  most  cases,  forming  a com- 
plete coating  of  great  thickness  to  the  costal  and  pulmonary 
surfaces,  and  also  adhesions  between  the  two  almost  through- 
out. Except  the  bronchial  glands  being  occasionally  in  a state 
of  suppuration,  I have  very  seldom  found  any  appearance  of  pus 
in  this  disease. 

On  reading  the  preceding  account  some  might  suppose,  and 
perhaps  justly,  that  these  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances 
indicate  merely  ordinary  bronchitis,  pneumony,  or  pleurisy,  sin- 
gly or  combined,  as  the  case  may  be.  Should  such,  however, 
come  to  treat  this  affection  in  the  way  usually  and  successfully 
pursued  in  isolated  cases  of  these  diseases  in  horses  and  cattle, 
they  will  be,  as  I have  been,  from  its  almost  invariable  failure, 
induced  to  adoptanother  course. 
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The  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  certainly  essential,  to  some 
extent ; but  here,  from  the  short  duration  of  the  inflammatory 
stage,  and  its  almost  imperceptible  sub-acute  existence,  the  prac- 
titioner is  mostly  called  in  to  treat  the  effects  of  what  is  considered 
by  the  owner  the  disease  itself. 

If,  after  dearly  earned  experience,  the  proprietor  is  wise  enough 
to  call  in  the  veterinary  surgeon  on  the  earliest  development  of 
symptoms  previously  mentioned,  he  will  generally  obtain  success 
as  the  result  of  his  labours ; but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  practi- 
tioner is  called  in  twro  or  three  days  subsequent  to  the  earliest 
attack,  even  though  the  symptoms  are  insufficient  to  create  alarm 
to  a non-professional  man,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  from  a minute 
examination  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  too  often  knows  that  the 
case  will  end  in  disappointment  both  to  himself  and  employer ; 
the  latter,  I am  sorry  to  say,  erroneously  forming  therefrom  a 
mean  opinion  of  the  surgeon’s  skill,  and  this  frequently  operates 
against  his  future  employment. 

Without  advocating  any  mode  of  treatment  as  the  best,  I 
will  give  a brief  outline  of  what,  after  considerable  trial,  has 
proved  with  me  of  greatest  utility;  bearing  in  mind,  throughout, 
as  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing the  animal  powers  to  the  utmost  degree  consistent  with 
safety. 

In  the  first  stages,  those  of  congestion  and  inflammation, 
bleeding  suggests  itself  as  the  most  effectual  and  immediate 
means  of  relief  that  we  can  employ.  Its  extent  will  depend  upon 
the  case,  always  remembering  the  character  of  this  disease,  and 
its  peculiarities.  I have  seldom  found  it  needful  to  abstract 
more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  at  first;  yet,  sometimes, 
several  repetitions  may  be  necessary,  although  the  united  quantity 
is  small.  If  the  first  bleeding  was  not  employed  before  the  third 
day,  I have  seldom  found  it  justifiable  to  bleed  at  all. 

As  regards  medicine  in  this  stage,  I would  entirely  discard  digi- 
talis and  verat.  alb.,  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  effects — lying, 
as  it  wrere,  for  a time,  inert,  and  subsequently  operating  when 
their  action  must  be  injurious.  I am  inclined  to  place  consider- 
able dependence  upon  hydrarg.  submur.  and  potass,  hydriod. 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  In  the  present 
stage  I usually  give  hydrarg.  submur.,  potass,  hydroid.,  pulv.  ant. 
tart.,  pulv.  opii,  and  potass,  nit.,  in  doses  proportionate  to  the 
case,  in  linseed  or  castor  oil,  made  into  an  emulsion  with  an  egg  or 
two,  twice  or  thrice  daily,  until  the  bowels  are  acted  upon  by  the 
oil,  or  so  long  as  there  is  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  existing  in- 
flammation. 
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A powerful  blistering  liniment  composed,  for  instance,  of 
pulv.  canthari.,  pulv.  g.  euphorb.,  terebinth,  venet.,  pulv.  ant. 
tart.,  and  ol.  lini,  should  be  applied  down  the  course  of  the  trachea, 
and  over  the  sides  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum.  As  blisters 
are  sometimes  ineffectual  on  the  skin  of  cattle,  scalding  water 
or  the  actual  cautery  may  be  used.  Setons  may  be  inserted  by 
those  who  prefer  them. 

In  many  cases  perseverance  in  these  means  will,  at  the  expiration 
of  three  or  four  days,  find  the  inflammatory  symptoms  reduced 
without  effusion.  Notwithstanding  all  the  practitioner  can  do, 
effusion  into  the  pulmonary  tissue  or  thorax  will  sometimes,  or 
indeed  often,  occur.  The  treatment  must  then  be  accordingly  mo- 
dified. Potass,  hydriod.,  hydrarg.  submur.,  with  tonics  vegetable 
or  mineral,  diuretics,  and  stimulants  must  be  largely  given,  even 
despite  of  some  lingering  inflammatory  action.  There  is  in  cattle, 
under  circumstances  wherein  stimulants  would  be  absolutely  poi- 
sonous to  the  horse,  an  idiosyncrasy  frequently  rendering  their 
administration  positively  beneficial.  The  action  of  mercury  ren- 
ders it  needful  to  be  strictly  watched,  as  death  will  inevitably  occur 
if  it  is  pushed  beyond  moderate  bounds,  for,  after  all,  it  does  not 
seem  very  congenial  to  this  class  of  our  patients.  The  best  mode 
of  giving  it  is  in  small  doses,  or  not  much  exceeding  a scruple. 
Small  doses  often  repeated  will  act  more  safely  than  larger  ones, 
and  with  much  better  effect.  To  persons,  however,  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  actions  of  these  medicines,  no  cautions  need 
be  given,  and  other  persons  who  employ  them  will  most  likely  do 
so  to  their  loss. 

Notwithstanding  the  squills,  asafcetida,  and  balsam  of  tolu  have 
not  much  repute  in  the  modem  veterinary  pharmacy,  I really 
think  that  they  are  in  some  stages  of  this  disease  useful  in  con- 
junction with  other  remedies. 

When  the  disease  is  once  arrested,  nature  slowly  restores  the 
animal,  in  assisting  which  a course  of  mineral  tonics  is  often  of 
service. 


CASE  OF  ENLARGED  THYROID  GLANDS  IN  A COW. 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  Coates,  F.S.,  Gainsborough . 

Having  observed  several  accounts  in  The  Veterinarian 
of  enlarged  thyroid  glands  in  cattle,  and  the  modus  operandi  of 
them,  I am  induced  to  give  a short  account  of  the  treatment 
which  I have  adopted,  and  found  most  beneficial.  Formerly  I 
used  frequently  to  remove  them  with  the  knife,  but  this  practice 
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was  always  attended  with  great  risk,  from  the  hemorrhage  of  the 
neighbouring  bloodvessels,  and  I have  now  entirely  discontinued  it. 

These  tumours  are  sometimes  loosely  attached  to  the  subcuta- 
neous cellular  tissue,  while  at  other  times  they  are  firm  and  indu- 
rated, pressing  on  the  larynx,  and  causing  stertorous  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  difficult  respiration.  That  they  are  of  a scirrhous  nature 
there  can,  l think,  be  little  doubt ; although  I have  sometimes 
found,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  gland,  a small  quantity  of  matter, 
not  purulent,  but  of  a caseous  character.  In  the  commencement 
it  appears  to  cause  little  or  no  pain  to  the  animal,  but,  in  more 
advanced  stages  there  is  frequently  very  considerable  pain. 

My  treatment  is  simple.  It  consists  chiefly  in  the  application 
of  that  potent  drug  iodine,  or  rather  ung.  hyd.  biniodid.  to  the 
gland,  and  the  administration  at  the  same  time  of  the  hydriodate 
in  small  doses. 

The  case  which  I am  about  to  describe  is  that  of  a valuable 
three-year-old  roan  cow,  of  the  pure  short  horn  breed,  the  pro- 
perty of  Wm.  Hutton,  Esq.,  which  was  brought  to  me  for  exami- 
nation. I heard  her  breathing  very  loud  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance, and,  when  hurried,  she  seemed  quite  exhausted.  Saliva 
was  drivelling  from  the  mouth — she  was  very  much  out  of  con- 
dition, and  had  a calf  which  she  then  suckled. 

I observed  the  enlarged  gland  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  jaw 
filling  up  the  entire  space,  and  extending  outwardly  with  consider- 
able volume.  The  near  side  was  indurated.  Pressure  on  the  part 
did  not  appear  to  produce  pain,  but  only  increased  stertorous 
breathing.  I was  informed  that  she  had  always  breathed  hard 
from  a calf,  and  that  the  enlargement  had  gradually  increased. 
There  was  no  apparent  disease  or  malformation  of  the  epiglottis. 

My  treatment  in  this  case  consisted  in  performing  the  ope- 
ration of  bronchotomy,  and  inserting  a canula,  which  gave  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  breathing.  I had  the  gland  daily  rubbed 
with  ung.  biniod.  hydrarg. ; and,  in  a fortnight,  there  was  evident 
improvement  of  condition — the  gland  was  a little  reduced — and 
there  was  considerable  vesication. 

On  plugging  up  the  tube  the  breathing  again  became  loud. 

I continued  the  same  treatment,  and  now  gave  small  but 
gradually  increasing  doses  of  potass,  hydriod. 

In  a fortnight  more  there  was  great  amendment — the  gland 
was  gradually  reducing,  and  the  animal  regaining  condition  and 
feeding  well.  I then  discontinued  the  iodine,  and  ordered  her  to 
be  turned  out  to  graze.  The  canula  having  remained  in  another 
week,  I removed  it,  and  applied  sutures  to  the  wound,  which 
healed  quickly. 

The  breathing  was  now  quite  natural ; the  gland  gradually  sub- 
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sided  to  its  proper  size,  and,  in  two  months  from  my  first  seeing 
her,  she  was  perfectly  cured,  and  afterwards  got  fat.  I have  at 
the  present  time  two  similar  cases  in  incipient  stages,  and  both 
attended  with  stertorous  breathing.  They  are  both  doing  well, 
and  belong  to  valuable  breeds. 

Query:  Is  this  disease  hereditary?  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is. 


ON  THE  DANGEROUS  EFFECT  OF  SOOT  THICKLY 
SPREAD  ON  THE  GROUND. 

By  the  same . 

Some  little  time  ago  I was  sent  for  to  make  a post-mortem 
examination  of  some  sheep.  They  were  hogs  in  fair  condition, 
and  I was  informed  that  they  had  been  taken  off  turnips  and 
turned  on  a field  of  luxuriant  spring  wheat.  Ten  were  down — 
three  dead — and  seven  paralyzed.  The  respiration  was  hurried 
— the  ears  and  extremities  cold — the  pulse  almost  imperceptible 
— the  bowels  constipated — the  faeces  hard  and  dark-coloured — 
occasional  struggling  of  the  limbs,  but  no  very  evident  pain. 

Sectio  cadaveris, — The  intestines  were  free  from  disease,  and 
rather  flaccid — the  aliment  dark-coloured  and  covered  w7ith  mucus. 
On  examining  the  stomachs  the  rumen  was  found  to  be  half  full 
of  dry  impacted  dark  green  food,  studded  over  with  small  black 
specks,  which  on  farther  examination  proved  to  be  soot.  The 
reticulum  contained  but  little  food.  Its  surface  and  papillae  were 
covered  with  black  specks,  and  what  food  it  contained  was  very  dry. 
The  abomasum  and  its  ingesta  were  much  darker  than  is  natural. 
Its  villous  coat  had  a slight  inflammatory  blush,  and  the  mucous 
secretion  was  quite  black.  The  other  viscera  were  apparently 
healthy.  I did  not  examine  the  brain  or  spine. 

On  inquiry  I found  that  these  sheep  had  been  turned  on  a field 
of  spring  wheat,  which,  only  a short  time  before,  had  been  ma- 
nured with  soot ; and,  no  rain  having  fallen,  or  dew  sufficient  to 
enable  the  land  or  the  vegetation  to  absorb  this  carbon,  it  had 
been  taken  up  and  swallowed  by  the  sheep  along  with  their  food. 

The  remainder  of  those  that  were  paralysed  were  destroyed : 
but  all  the  others,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  score,  had  cathartic 
medicine  given  to  them  until  their  bowels  were  well  acted  upon. 
They  were  then  fed  on  linseed  cake,  and  ultimately  did  well. 
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CASES  OF  COITION  IN  A MARE  AFTER 
IMPREGNATION. 

By  Mr.  J.  M.  Hales,  F.S.,  Oswestry . 

In  the  June  number  of  The  Veterinarian,  there  is  a case 
of  “ Coition  after  Impregnation,”  reported  by  Mr.  King,  and 
which  he  considers  to  be  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  he 
having  never  before  met  with  a well-authenticated  case  of  it.  It 
was  my  intention  at  the  time  to  have  stated  that  such  facts  had 
come  under  my  observation,  but  various  circumstances  have  de- 
layed my  doing  so  until  now. 

Three  instances  in  which  the  male  has  been  admitted  by  the 
mare  after  impregnation  are  now  fresh  in  my  memory,  which 
will  probably  be  sufficient  to  shew  that  it  is  not  so  extraordinary 
as  it  might  appear  to  Mr.  King  to  be. 

The  first  case  was  a very  favourite  mare  of  my  own,  which  I 
had  used  as  a hack  for  several  years,  until  continual  battering 
on  the  road  had  worn  out  her  fore  legs.  Being  anxious  to  have 
a foal  from  her,  she  was  put  to  the  horse  in  the  middle  of  April, 
and  took  him  regularly  every  fortnight  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
Then,  despairing  of  any  produce,  I gave  her  to  a friend,  with  this 
condition,  that,  should  she  turn  out  to  be  pregnant  by  the  horse 
to  wffiich  I had  sent  her,  the  produce  should  be  mine.  As  she 
still  continued  to  be  horsing,  the  gentleman  who  now  had  her 
allowed  her  to  be  covered  at  several  different  times  by  a half-bred 
horse  in  his  neighbourhood.  Finding  this  of  no  avail,  and  being 
determined  to  have  something  out  her  if  possible,  she  was  submit- 
ted to  a male  ass. 

In  process  of  time,  it  became  evident  that  the  mare  was  in 
foal,  and  a question  arose  between  my  friend  and  myself,  as  to 
which  of  us  the  produce  would  belong ; and  we  settled  it  in  this 
manner,  that,  if  the  foal  came  to  the  time  that  it  could  be  con- 
sidered the  legitimate  progeny  of  the  horse  I had  sent  the  mare 
to,  it  was  to  be  mine ; but  if  it  came  to  that  of  the  second  horse, 
it  was  to  be  his.  If  she  brought  forth  a mule,  my  claim  was 
clearly  destroyed.  She,  however,  dropped  a colt  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  April,  as  near  as  may  be  eleven  months 
from  the  second  time  she  had  the  horse,  and  so  like  him,  that 
no  one  could  doubt  the  paternity.  The  period  when  this  mare 
was  covered  by  the  donkey  must  have  been  in  August,  and  at 
least  three  months  after  impregnation  had  taken  place. 

The  second  instance  to  which  I allude  was  this : — a gentleman, 
at  that  time  a resident  in  Oswestry,  had  a mare  that  he  had 
hacked,  hunted,  and  raced,  and  was  desirous  to  breed  from ; he, 
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therefore,  had  her  put  to  a thorough-bred  stallion,  then  travelling 
through  this  town.  Whenever  she  was  taken  to  be  tried,  she  ad- 
mitted the  horse  throughout  the  whole  of  the  season,  until,  at 
length,  her  owner  lost  all  patience.  Nevertheless,  this  mare 
foaled  in  due  process  to  the  first  or  second  coition. 

The  third  case  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  more  unusual  than 
the  others.  The  groom  of  a nobleman,  then  resident  near  this 
place,  called  one  morning  in  my  yard,  leading  in  his  hand  a fine 
mare,  which  he  said  he  was  about  to  take  to  a horse  ten  miles 
distant.  She  had  been  running  out  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and 
little  notice  had  been  taken  of  her  appearance.  The  groom  called 
on  his  return,  and  said  that  she  had  been  covered.  Six  weeks 
or  two  months  afterwards,  the  same  person  came  in  great  surprise, 
to  inform  me  that,  on  going  to  the  field  the  first  thing  that  morn- 
ing, he  found  the  mare  with  a newly-dropped  foal  at  her  foot. 
I laughingly  said,  it  was  the  quickest  affair  of  the  sort  that 
had  come  under  my  notice,  but  had  no  doubt  a little  inquiry 
would  find  a father  for  the  colt,  without  saddling  him  on  Hercules 
— the  horse  she  was  sent  to.  A slight  examination  established  his 
descent,  for  he  very  strongly  resembled  a cart  cob  stallion,  be- 
longing to  a neighbouring  farmer,  and  which  was  kept  in  a field 
adjoining  the  one  in  which  the  mare  had  been  running  in  the  pre- 
vious summer. 

Two  days  ago  I was  at  a friend’s  house — a large  farmer — and 
particularly  noticed  a very  fine  cow  in  the  yard.  On  expressing 
my  praise  of  her  appearance  to  the  owner,  he  said,  “ Yes,  she  is  a 
handsome  cow,  but  she  is  always  a bulling.  She  would  have 
taken  the  bull  last  year  up  to  a month  of  her  calving.” 


ON  THE  GOOD  AND  BAD  POINTS  OF  CATTLE,  AND 
ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  FAT  AND  MUSCLE. 

By  Mr.  Robert  Read,  F.S.,  Crediton . 

The  skin  or  external  envelope  in  the  ruminantia  herbivora  is 
an  important  feature  in  developing  the  disposition  of  cattle  to 
fatten,  and  is  of  much  import  to  the  farmer  and  grazier. 

A good  skin  is  known  by  the  familiar  name  of  touch — that  is, 
the  animal  should  possess  a mellow  skin,  with  resiliency,  mode- 
rately thick,  yet  loose  and  yielding  to  the  fingers  when  gently 
elevated,  and  resuming  its  station  with  an  elastic  spring,  as  if 
there  was  underneath  a tissue  of  wool  impregnated  with  oil. 
The  resilience  of  good  skin  in  an  animal  depends  on  the  organ- 
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ization  beneath  it  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  cellular  or  adi- 
pose tissue.  The  existence  of  this  membrane  constitutes  the  good 
handler — its  deficiency  the  reverse. 

The  pilarv  or  hairy  covering  should  be  thick,  not  coarse ; 
glossy  and  soft,  with  an  inclination  to  yellow,  and  in  proportion 
as  this  exists  as  a quality  or  constituent,  so  is  the  propensity  to 
make  fat : on  the  other  hand,  a thinness  of  hair  and  coarseness 
in  fibre  denotes  an  unthrifty  animal,  more  especially  if  conjoined 
with  a dense  firm  hide  or  skin,  and  with  short  hair.  This  implies 
a bad  handler,  and  is  a sure  indication  of  being  a slow  feeder, 
with  a tardy  disposition  to  increase  in  volume,  either  of  fat  or 
muscle.  It  is  by  the  feel  of  the  cutaneous  tissue  that  a judgment 
is  formed  as  to  the  state  of  maturity  now,  and  that  an  opinion  be 
formed  of  the  condition  and  worth  hereafter.  The  beautiful 
mossy  skin  that  seems  like  soft  velvet,  its  peculiar  feeling  as  if  it 
were  stretched  over  a bed  of  down  when  the  fingers  are  applied 
and  its  easy  resilience  when  traction  is  made  use  of,  these  are  the 
best  and  surest  prognostics  as  to  the  future  worth  of  the  animal. 

Physiologically  speaking,  a mellow  skin  arises  from  a free  cir- 
culation of  the  vascular  system  through  the  meshwork  of  the 
cellular  or  adipose  tissue,  or  those  cells  that  are  destined  for  the 
reception  of  fat.  These  tissues  are  considered  by  some  alike 
synonymous  anatomically.  They  are  always  in  a moist  state, 
from  the  internal  cavity  of  the  cell  performing  the  office  of  exha- 
lation. Want  or  supply  of  interstitial  deposit  makes  a bad  or 
good  skin. 

The  adipose  and  reticular  tissues  are  extremely  vascular,  more 
especially  that  portion  in  immediate  connexion  lying  under  it. 
A good  and  kindly  handler  has  a full  development  of  this  material 
well  spread  over  the  superficies  of  the  external  frame  under  the  skin. 
The  membranous  tissue  is  a bed  for  the  origin  of  the  absorbents, 
and  the  adipose  tissue  is  the  depository  in  which  the  fat  is  de- 
posited by  the  exhalents  peculiar  to  it.  These  membranes  parti- 
cipate in  the  character  of  the  hide.  They  are  more  dense  and 
inelastic,  and  less  expansive.  They  do  not  admit  of  being  so 
readily  dilated  by  the  interstitial  deposit,  and  consequently  are 
longer  in  acquiring  a mature  state  in  the  progress  of  making  fat. 

A thick  and  unyielding  hide,  not  succumbing  to  the  internal 
deposit  in  the  adipose  tissue  under  the  skin,  is  thus  continually 
reacting  by  pressure  on  the  absorbents,  and  in  this  manner  makes 
the  animal  slow  in  accumulating  fat  on  the  external  parts  of  the 
frame.  The  difference  in  the  feel  between  the  glossy  and  coarse 
haired  animal  is  dependent  on  the  secretion  from  the  cutis.  In 
the  thick  skin  it  is  more  inspissated,  and  exfoliates  in  branny 
scales.  In  the  mellow  and  glossy  skin  it  is  more  oleaginous, 
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which  may  also  be  accounted  for.  Its  having  a greater  freedom 
for  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen — one  of  the  compounds  of  am- 
monia— a chemical  agent  that  is  abundantly  given  off  from  the 
skin  and  uniting  with  the  unctuous  exudation  of  the  cutis,  gives 
to  the  skin  that  peculiar  saponaceous  feel,  so  necessary  as  the 
index  of  that  organ  performing  its  healthy  functions,  and  may  be 
ranked  as  a sure  symbol  of  early  maturity. 

The  ears  should  be  of  a fair  proportion,  not  over  large,  thin  in 
texture,  and  capable  of  free  and  quick  motion.  A good  ear  de- 
notes good  quality ; a coarse  ear,  thick  and  large,  is  generally 
associated  with  much  coarseness  in  the  animal.  A good  ear  is 
nearly  always  found  in  combination  with  a prominent  and  beam- 
ing eye,  with  thin  palpebrse  or  eyelids. 

This  development  of  eye  is  most  times  in  unison  with  a good 
and  clean  horn,  tending  to  a very  slight  red  at  the  radicals  or 
roots.  This  indicates  also  a kindly  disposition  to  early  maturity. 
The  happy  and  beaming  eye  of  the  healthy  animal  shews  con- 
tentment, a very  desirable  omen  as  to  the  quick  growth  of  the 
animal,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a heavy  eye  with  a want  of  viva- 
city, with  thick  eyelids,  and  a too  visible  conjunctiva  or  white  of 
the  eye,  is  indicative  of  an  unhappy  and  restless  temper,  incom- 
patible with  a good  and  profitable  feeder.  The  eye  of  content- 
ment, of  quietude,  and  of  calm  expression  of  countenance,  is  alone 
compatible  with  that  temperament  so  conducive  to  accumulation 
of  flesh  and  fat.  These  qualities,  if  derived  hereditarily,  will  be 
maintained  throughout  the  whole  evolution  of  growth  : they  are, 
also,  well  known  signs  of  early  disposition  to  maturity.  The 
hereditary  principle  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  The  old 
adage  of  “ like  will  beget  like” — whether  applied  to  the  symme- 
trical law  of  external  form,  of  quality,  of  temper  (either  good  or 
bad),  of  constitution,  of  a disposition  to  make  either  fat  or  muscle, 
or  to  any  other  cause  inherently  acquired.  Therefore  the  only 
method  to  ensure  those  qualities  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer,  is  to  commence  primogenitively  with  the 
best  and  most  approved  principles  that  have  hitherto  been  found 
to  ensure  a healthy  and  profitable  stock. 

I shall  now  speak  of  bone,  as  being  the  frame-work  on  which 
all  the  materials  of  the  body  are  built.  It  should,  when  examined 
in  the  living  animal,  have  the  appearance  of  being  fine  and  small 
in  structure.  It  then  augurs  a good  quality  and  being  readily 
disposed  to  fatten,  although  it  sometimes  betrays  too  great  a de- 
licacy of  constitution.  A bone  may  be  small  from  a consolida- 
tion of  its  structural  parts,  yet  be  capable  of  sustaining  more 
weight,  superincumbently,  than  bone  of  a larger  size,  and  whose 
size  depends  only  on  the  cellular  expansion,  and  not  on  a cylin- 
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drical  consolidation.  A large  bone  maintains  a coarse  bred  animal, 
a dull  feeder,  with  a torpid  vascular  action,  that  only  tardily  irri- 
gates the  frame  with  the  living*  stream.  Such  animals  have  a 
greater  disposition  to  lay  on  more  muscular  than  fatty  substance. 

Having  concluded  my  observations  on  the  external  structure,  re- 
lative to  the  propensity  animals  have  of  making  fat,  I shall  now 
offer  a few  opinions  on  the  arrangement  of  the  internal  organs  for 
that  purpose. 

The  lungs  should  be  large,  but  not  occupying  the  chest  too 
much  posteriorly;  the  chest  capacious  and  deep  anteriorly;  these 
being  the  organs  for  preparing  the  arterial  blood  that  nourishes 
every  part. 

I have  also  remarked,  from  inspection  after  death  of  hundreds 
of  animals,  that  the  roots  of  the  lungs  do  not  diminish  in  size  so 
much  as  that  portion  which  is  in  contact  with  the  midriff  in  the 
fattening  animal : lungs  over  large  are  not  more  productive  of 
fat  than  those  which  are  of  a moderate  size.  My  solution  of  this 
fact  is,  that  if  the  lungs  occupy  too  much  of  the  chest  in  the 
posterior  part,  there  is  a limitation  to  the  expansion  of  the  ru- 
men or  first  stomach,  and  the  animal  does  not  enjoy  so  much 
lengthened  quietude  in  rumination,  a circumstance  very  essen- 
tial to  the  fattening  beast.  This  substantiates  what  I have 
before  stated.  The  chest  cannot  be  too  deep  nor  yet  too  broad 
in  its  anterior  external  conformation  ; therefore,  instead  of  at- 
tributing the  full,  spreading,  wide-ribbed  chest,  posteriorly,  as 
instrumental  to  the  lungs,  the  space  for  the  expansion  of  the 
stomach  must  not  be  overlooked,  a large  digestive  apparatus 
being  required  for  all  large  herbivorous  animals.  The  heart  is 
an  important  organ  in  the  animal  frame.  It  is  rarely  found  over 
large  in  the  fat  animal.  It  is  the  forcing  pump  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  body  is  irrigated  through  the  arterial  tubes.  If 
symmetrical  organization  pervades  throughout  the  animal,  the 
chances  are  that  the  vascular  action  will  harmonize  over  every 
part,  and  the  deposit  of  fat  will  equalize  over  the  whole  of 
the  body.  On  the  contrary,  an  animal  with  disproportionate 
parts  will  have  a greater  disposition  to  lay  on  muscle  or  fat  on 
those  parts  respectively  that  have  the  greatest  share  of  vascular 
action. 

I am  now  proud  to  state  some  indisputable  facts.  I have  many 
times  examined  animals  by  mediate  auscultation,  with  capacious 
chests  anteriorly,  and  the  lungs  duly  inflating  them.  Previous 
to  their  being  stall-fed,  they  have,  when  slaughtered,  lungs 
small  posteriorly.  It  is  also  certain  that  if  an  animal  dies  well 
the  lungs  will  be  found  disproportionate  to  what  they  must  have 
been  in  the  living  animal. 
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I do  not  agree  with  the  generally  received  opinion,  nor  with 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  that  the  lungs  must  be  of  necessity  small 
when  an  animal  first  begins  to  fatten  ; but,  as  the  fattening  pro- 
cess goes  on,  the  internal  cavity  of  the  chest  becomes  smaller, 
the  action  of  the  heart  weaker,  and  the  lungs  diminish  in  size  in 
a regular  gradation  from  various  causes ; first,  from  limited  ex- 
pansion ; secondly,  from  absorption,  and  by  pressure  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts  ; and,  lastly,  from  quietude  never  allowing  their 
due  inflation,  which  the  act  of  depasturation  affords. 

The  liver  is  also  found  small.  This  I consider  to  be  from 
absorption  and  internal  pressure  of  the  surrounding  organs.  The 
liver  has  also  a diminished  supply  of  intestinal  and  mesenteric 
blood,  from  the  appetite  not  being  so  vigorous,  and  less  food 
being  eaten,  as  the  animal  grows  to  maturity. 

I have  known  many  animals  die  from  accident  that,  on  inspec- 
tion after  death,  have  had  large  lungs  and  livers.  They  were  in 
lean  condition,  but  had  every  good  quality  for  fattening ; and  I 
have  no  doubt  would  have  made  prime  fat  beasts,  and  whose  lungs 
and  livers,  probably,  would  have  been  smaller  when  slaughtered. 

1 do  think  that  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  is  wrong  in  the  opinion, 
that  small  lungs  and  livers  are  the  best  organs  for  the  assimila- 
tion of  food  and  fat.  I think  that  the  reason  why  animals  be- 
come speedily  fat  in  proportion  as  they  approach  maturity,  is 
from  the  arterial  action  being  slow,  and  the  venous  circulation 
impeded  from  the  pressure  of  the  accumulating  fat.  The  arterial 
exhalents  deposit  more  than  the  venous  circulation  can  return,  or 
their  absorbents  take  up.  Thus  the  harmony  is  broken.  It  is  a 
fact  well  known,  that  very  little  blood  of  the  venous  kind  can 
be  taken  from  the  fat  animal.  From  what  I have  stated,  taken 
collectively  and  in  conjunction  with  the  primeval  external  con- 
formation of  the  animal,  may  be  deducted  those  determinations 
which  tend  to  either  the  formation  of  fat  or  muscle. 

The  tendency  of  certain  articles  of  food  to  fatten  stock,  and 
the  suitability  of  others  to  keep  up  the  general  growth,  afford 
a fruitful  field  for  inquiry.  I shall  begin  with  those  that  favour 
evolution  of  growth.  A series  of  substances  that  are  charged 
with  albumen,  or  a vegetable  gelatine,  are  nitrogenized  in  the 
maximum  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans,  form  examples.  These 
substances,  having  much  nutritive  matter,  make  the  best  food 
for  the  purpose  of  general  growth,  with  the  various  herbivorous 
food  for  the  young  animal ; but  the  more  such  food  approximates 
lignin,  the  more  insoluble  and  innutritious  it  is. 

Herbivorous  food  for  the  young  animal  is  naturally  required, 
from  its  abounding  with  several  elementary  principles,  as  ammo- 
nia, &c.,  in  unity  with  earthy  matter;  which,  taken  in  with  the 
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food  in  depasturing  and  uniting  with  the  inherent  formation  of 
phosphoric  and  muriatic  acid  (and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
farinaceous  food),  form  the  phosphate  and  muriate  of  lime. 
Wheat,  with  the  gelatine  of  the  farina,  constitutes  the  formation 
of  bone  ; hence  the  necessity,  or  rather  advantage,  of  supplying 
the  growing  animal  with  such  a material. 

The  next  series  of  substances  are  those  which  contain  the  sac- 
charine principle,  and  are  nitrogenized  in  the  minimum.  They 
are  disposed  to  the  formation  of  fat.  They  consist  of  the  differ- 
ent sorts  of  bulbous  or  esculent  roots,  as  turnips,  mangel,  beet, 
&c.  These  substances,  when  mixed  with  the  nutritive  matter  of 
the  farinacea,  constitute  the  essential  compound  necessary  for 
the  production  of  fat  and  muscle  in  the  animal  body. 

The  table  subjoined  is  one  of  equivalents  by  the  celebrated 
chemist,  Brande,  shewing  the  relative  quantity  of  albumen  and 
other  matter  in  leguminous  and  bulbous  food. 


100  Soluble  Nutritive 

Starch 

Vegetable  Fibrine 

Saccharine 

Parts 

Matter 

or  Albumen 

Matter 

Barley  

92 

75 

10 

7 

Oats 

75 

60 

13 

2 

Beans  

SO 

52 

25 

3 

Acorns,  two  ) 
months  dried  £ 

69 

40 

27 

2 

Swede  turnip  . 

6J 

4 

H 

44 

Common  globe 

4i 

4 

4 

34 

This  table  is  practically  one  of  my  own,  as  to  the  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter  in  the  acorn.  On  reference  to  it,  any  one  will 
quickly  perceive  those  bodies  which  dispose  to  make  fat  or  flesh  : 
thus  experience  has  shewn  the  decided  advantage  of  giving  to 
animals  bulbous  roots,  with  those  substances  rich  in  albumen, 
when  they  are  preparing  for  the  butcher,  and  when  growth  is 
requisite  to  be  freely  allowed  to  the  young  depasturing  beast. 
Gelatine,  a substance  naturally  abundant  in  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion, is  also  a chief  ingredient  in  the  animal  tissue. 

The  scientific  agriculturist  will  discover  the  best  method  on 
reference  to  the  table.  As  far  as  philosophy  teaches,  those  sub- 
stances that  have  the  property  either  of  forming  fat  or  muscle 
are  the  azotized  and  non-azotised  food  in  their  relative  propor- 
tions. The  disposition  of  certain  breeds  to  make  fat  internally, 
and  of  others  externally,  is  a physiological  fact,  which  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  principle  of  those  breeds  acquiring  such  a 
disposition  hereditarily,  or  it  may  be  from  the  animal  possessing 
such  an  aptitude  from  the  method  of  feeding  in  conformity  with 
the  selection  of  food.  ‘ Now  the  breed  of  the  South  Devons  are 
coarse,  bony,  large  animals,  and  not  disposed  to  make  fat  on  the 
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superficies  of  the  body,  but  more  internally  : the  North  Devon  is 
a small-boned  and  kindly  animal,  and  disposed  to  fatten  either 
externally  or  internally.  A North  Devon  is  a bad  handler,  with 
other  points  good  : physiologically  speaking,  we  should  infer  that 
fat  would  be  deposited  internally,  from  the  skin  being  thick  and 
inelastic,  shewing  the  absence  of  those  tissues  that  are  for  the  re- 
ception of  fat  externally.  Suppose  we  have  a South-hammer,  a 
good  handler,  with  a mellow  and  plastic  skin,  and  every  other  de- 
notation of  being  disposed  to  fatten,  the  probability  is  that  the  fat 
would  be  deposited  externally.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  so  with 
every  other  breed.  We  must  attend  more  to  the  external  form  and 
quality,  in  conjunction  with  locality,  climate,  and  soil.  Guernseys 
or  Alderneys  make  fat  but  very  indifferently  externally.  I well 
know  practically,  that  an  animal  of  either  breed,  with  a good  skin, 
and  good  bone,  &c.is  inclined  to  fatten  on  the  outside  ; but  when 
such  is  the  case,  there  is  an  absence  of  it  internally.  The  circula- 
tory system,  with  the  local  form  of  an  animal,  may  also  be  reck- 
oned amongst  those  causes  which  tend  to  balance  the  fat  indiscri- 
minately either  inside  or  out.  Say  that  an  animal  kindly  disposed 
to  fatten  has  a few  points  that  preponderate  ; for  instance,  he  is 
large  over  the  surloin — the  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  muscles  of 
such  a part  take  on  a corresponding  size.  When  he  begins  to 
have  more  food  given  to  him,  the  circulatory  system  becomes 
more  full  of  blood,  and,  as  a natural  consequence,  the  larger  parts 
have  a greater  influx  of  blood  ; thus  the  growth  of  these  parts 
either  in  fat  or  muscle,  and  they  become  of  larger  proportions, 
and  deposit  more  fat  than  those  which  are  not  commensurate  in 
vascular  action. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  I beg  to  offer  an  opinion 
respecting  small  lungs,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  (at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society), 
that  they  are  more  favourable  to  the  formation  of  fat.  Dr.  P. 
says,  horses  have  large  lungs.  I well  know,  and  not  speculatively, 
that  horses,  if  fed  on  meal  and  potatoes,  or  turnips,  quickly  and 
rapidly  make  fat.  In  fact,  this  is  the  compost  that  horse-dealers 
use  to  puff  up  the  farmers’  cattle,  so  as  to  give  them  a glossy 
and  plump  look  previous  to  sale,  and  the  being  put  to  work  in 
this  state  oftentimes  causes  their  death.  On  opening  them,  I 
have  seen  them  loaded  with  fat. 

Now  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Playfair’s  views.  My 
firm  conviction  is,  that  animals  with  small  lungs  in  their  growing 
state  will  in  proportion  suffer  in  their  external  form.  From  ob- 
servations I have  made  on  animals  of  divers  breeds,  I come  to 
this  conclusion,  that  they  make  fat  internally  or  externally,  regu- 
larly or  irregularly,  in  accordance  with  the  organization  in  struc- 
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tural  arrangement,  linked  with  those  grand  principles  that  mo- 
dify the  external  conformation  of  every  animal,  locality,  clime, 
and  soil ; and,  lastly,  the  manner  in  which  beans  and  acorns 
harden  the  flesh  of  animals.  That  they  do  so  is  an  undisputed 
fact.  The  hardness  of  flesh  or  muscle  depends  on  the  richness 
of  its  lymph  or  fibrine.  Beans  and  acorns  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  vegetable  albumen  compared  with  any  other  food  given  to 
horses  or  cattle.  It  is  on  this  account  that  food  which  contains 
a large  share  of  albuminous  constituents,  when  given  to  horses, 
cattle,  or  pigs,  makes  them  develop  so  great  a degree  of  mus- 
cular firmness;  but  when  substances  rich  in  starch,  mucilage, 
gum,  or  the  saccharine  principle,  are  added  to  beans  or  acorns, 
the  hardness  of  the  flesh  becomes  lessened,  and  the  fat  more 
emollient.  I have  practically  proved  this  with  horses.  I have 
given  beans  and  acorns  to  horses  with  hay  chaff’  on  the  farm. 
The  muscular  power  has  been  augmented  ; the  flesh  feels  hard, 
they  work  well  without  fatigue ; do  not  perspire,  and,  in  fact,  they 
are  in  full  vigour.  I have  altered  their  diet,  and  given,  instead  of 
chaff,  turnips,  either  the  swede  or  common  globe,  and  the  effect  is 
soon  visible.  The  flesh  becomes  soft  and  puffy — little  work  excites 
perspiration-—in  fact,  the  animal  is  soon  reduced  from  a state  of 
good  firm  condition  to  one  bordering  on  debility.  From  the 
taking  away  those  substances,  beans  or  acorns,  which  possess  in 
a maximum  degree  the  richest  albumen,  and  the  supplying  those 
that  contain  it  in  the  lowest  degree,  or  minimum,  the  albuminous 
principle  exists  in  several  forms;  and  by  it  the  living  materiality 
of  the  animal  body  is  by  a law  of  animal  chemistry  built,  under 
the  guidance  of  immateriality. 


COMPOUND  FRACTURE  OF  THE  JAW  OF  A HORSE. 

In  looking  over  the  Sporting  Magazine  of  February,  in  the 
last  year,  we  found  the  following  case.  It  does  great  credit  to 
Mr.  Mavor.  Why  does  not  he,  and  others  of  his  brethren,  more 
frequently  give  publicity  to  a few  of  these  cases,  which  do  them- 
selves and  their  profession  so  much  credit? 

On  the  13th  of  October  last,  a favourite  horse  got  loose  in  his 
stable,  by  pushing  his  head  between  the  jamb  and  the  door  of  the 
harness-room  adjoining.  The  animal  becoming  alarmed,  tried  to 
draw  back  ; but  his  head  was  completely  fixed,  and  the  more  he 
struggled  the  tighter  it  became.  The  consequence  was  a fright- 
ful compound  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  hung  pendulous, 
while  on  the  near  side  the  fractured  bone  was  forced  into  the 
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mouth.  The  owner  sent  him  to  Mr.  Mavor,  with  directions  to 
have  him  destroyed  ; but  Mr.  Mavor  thinking  it  possible  to  save 
the  horse,  immediately  proceeded  to  set  the  jaw,  and  secured  it 
with  a leathern  cradle,  which,  considering  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  fractured  ends  in  perfect  apposition,  was  attended  with 
much  difficulty. 

Considerable  inflammation  followed  subjacent  to  the  fracture ; 
various  abscesses  formed  and  burst,  and  there  was  extensive  ex- 
foliation of  bone. 

From  the  time  the  accident  took  place,  and  for  five  weeks,  the 
constitution  of  the  horse  was  supported  entirely  by  thick  gruel,  com- 
posed of  oatmeal,  peameal,  and  bran.  The  animal  having  com- 
pletely lost  the  power  of  taking  the  least  nourishment,  and  being 
unable  to  swallow  even  water,  the  gruel  was  administered  by 
gently  raising  the  head  by  means  of  a pulley.  A bucket  contain- 
ing the  gruel  was  placed  beneath,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  conveyed  into  the  pharynx.  In  this  way  nature  was  sup- 
ported, but  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  as  for  many  days 
the  horse  was  so  debilitated  that  he  could  hardly  stand.  He  is 
now  recovered,  and  gone  to  his  usual  work. 


ON  ROARING  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Webb,  High-street,  Whitechapel . 

I find  in  my  own  practice,  and  in  that  of  others,  so  few  cases 
of  roaring  successfully  treated  that,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
presumption  on  my  part  if  I send  the  account  of  one  in  which  I 
have  been  fortunate. 

The  patient,  a thorough-bred  chestnut  stallion,  was  considered 
to  be  entirely  useless,  on  account  of  his  being  a confirmed  roarer. 
The  sound  was  occasionally  so  loud  that  his  master  was  ashamed 
to  be  seen  driving  him,  and  requested  me  to  do  what  I could 
with  him. 

Upon  careful  examination  of  him,  the  seat  of  disease  seemed 
to  be  confined  to  the  larynx.  The  treatment  which  I adopted 
was  to  have  the  compound  iodine  ointment  well  rubbed  into  the 
throttle  during  three  months. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  the  roaring  has  entirely  ceased.  He 
is  used  in  harness,  and  to  ride ; and  not  the  least  noise  can  be 
heard. 
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A SUPPOSED  REMEDY  FOR  GLANDERS. 

By  Mr.  Henry  Rowcroft,  4,  Robert-street,  Commercial-road. 

I am  advised  to  lay  before  your  special  notice  my  having  suc- 
ceeded in  a case  of  confirmed  glanders ; and  I enclose  you  a copy 
of  a testimonial  or  certificate  given  me  on  the  day  of  my  de- 
parture from  St.  Vincent,  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  nephew  of  Dr.  Alex. 
Stewart,  M.D.,  and  Garrison  Surgeon  to  the  Forces  in  Ireland, 
These  medical  gentlemen  resided  together,  and  were  my  neigh- 
bours, in  the  year  1837,  professionally  and  otherwise  visiting  myself 
and  family,  and  became,  consequently,  acquainted  with  my  having 
two  glandered  horses  in  my  stables,  and,  perhaps,  not  a little  in- 
terested, from  its  proximity  to  their  own.  The  horse  caught  the 
disease  from  the  mare  described  in  the  certificate,  and,  from  its 
very  low  condition,  and  the  cost,  and  expense  of  care,  physic,  and 
feeding  in  the  West  Indies,  I was  induced  to  have  him  shot; 
also  from  the  farcy  having  broke  out  all  over  the  horse,  and 
that  I might  be  enabled  to  pay  more  care  and  attention  to  the 
mare,  supposed  to  be,  from  its  symmetry,  action,  speed,  and 
courage,  the  breed  of  the  Arabian,  introduced  into  Virginia,  U.  S. 
America.  Accident  favoured  me,  almost  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  horse,  with  a remedy,  which,  applied  and  used  lo- 
cally and  internally,  effected  a perfect  cure  of  the  disease,  aided 
by  other  local  and  internal  medicines. 

The  grey  mare  was  originally  purchased  by  a gentleman  of 
property,  Adam  Skelly,  out  of  a cargo,  with  a discharge  from  both 
nostrils  ; and  afterwards  by  a groom,  Frank  Punnett,  a supposed 
horse-doctor  of  great  repute,  who  bled  it  from  the  jowl  to  the 
shoulder  point ; in  fact,  operated  every  way,  to  a great  degree  un- 
successfully. A Mr.  Taylor,  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker,  then 
became  owner,  who,  keeping  the  mare  about  one  year,  induced  me 
(supposed  to  be  better  acquainted  than  any  person  there,  and 
generally  with  most  diseases  of  the  horse — the  eye,  the  foot,  &c.) 
to  exchange  a Canadian  pony,  more  useful  to  him,  having  a cart. 
So  the  mare  was  about  two  years  glandered,  and  was  when  I 
purchased  her  a light  grey,  inclining  to  mouse  colour,  subse- 
quently, on  cure,  becoming  a beautiful  dark  iron  grey.  On  cough- 
ing, lumps  of  congealed  humour,  and  apparently  tubercles,  came 
from  her  lungs,  very  offensive,  and  the  mucus  generally  which 
passed  through  the  nostrils  was  often  accompanied  by  small 
pieces  of  decayed  bone,  something  in  shape  of  a piece  of  quill, 
cut  angular-wise  from  a goose  quill,  not  dressed  or  pen  made. 
A piece  or  two,  one  day,  fell  on  my  good  lady’s  muslin  gown 
when  standing  by,  persuading  me  to  give  up  all  hope,  and  let  the 
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mare  alone.  I may  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  Dr.  Stewart  was 
equally  well  acquainted  with  the  diseased  mare,  and  my  having 
effected  a cure.  It  was  forbid  to  enter  the  garrison,  under  pe- 
nalty of  being  shot ; also  from  being  attached  to  any  place  in 
the  public  street,  when  dismounted.  These  necessary  threats 
only  tended  to  double  my  care  and  researches;  and  I do  main- 
tain that  an  effectual  remedy  is  now  known  to  me : ready  to 
operate  when  any  favourable  opportunity  and  patronage  offers, 
either  through  the  nobility,  sportsmen,  or  large  proprietors  of 
horses ; or  through  any  professional  gentleman  who  will  favour 
me  with  his  influence  and  introduction,  on  perfection  of  a cure. 

P.S. — All  parties  can  easily  be  referred  to,  and  persons  are  in 
London  from  St.  Vincent,  knowing  the  mare  as  glandered,  and 
cured  by  me. 

CERTIFICATE. 

I hereby  certify,  that  Henry  Rowcroft  was  my  neighbour  in  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  had  in  his  possession  a grey  mare  which  by  the  public  was  con- 
demned for  glanders  ; and  Mr.  Rowcroft  effected  a cure  of  the  above  disease 
by  means  of  certain  local  applications  aided  by  internal  medicine,  with 
which  I am  acquainted. 

(Signed)  W.  S.  Kennedy,  Surgeon. 

Saint  Vincent, 

28th  May,  1843.  A true  Copy,  Henry  Rowcroft. 


[My  reply  to  this  letter  received  from  Mr.  Rowcroft  was,  that 
formerly  I could  have  supplied  the  writer  with  plenty  of  cases 
of  glanders  ; but  that,  nowadays,  such  cases  were  compara- 
tively rare.  Conceiving,  however,  that  his  object  was  pub- 
licity, I would  obtain  the  admission  of  his  letter,  certificate,  & c. 
into  The  Veterinarian. — W.  P.J 


ON  THE  RECENT  EPIDEMIC  AMONG  HORSES. 

By  Mr.  Thos.  Mather,  F.*$.,  Edinburgh. 

In  and  around  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  the  influenza  or  epi- 
demic or  epizootic  disease  has  continued,  for  many  months  past, 
to  prevail  among  horses  with  unabated  fury,  and  with  more  or 
less  fatality,  assuming  different  diagnostic  symptoms,  according 
to  the  localities  in  which  these  animals  were  situated.  At  the 
present  moment  the  cases  appear  to  be  more  numerous,  but  of  a 
milder  character  than  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last. 
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Beside  these  diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  we  have  intermit- 
tent and  typhoid  fevers  equally  as  prevalent  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  making  extensive  and  fearful  ravages  among  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city,  more  especially  in  the  families  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  individuals. 

It  would  be  mere  pretension  on  my  part,  and  would  give  rise  to 
a never-ending  discussion,  were  I to  endeavour  to  elucidate  any 
theory,  or  throw  out  any  conjectures  as  to  the  primary  cause  of 
so  much  existing  disease  affecting  the  animal  body  at  this 
or  any  other  particular  time.  There  must  certainly  be  something 
dependent  on  atmospheric  influence  in  the  production  of  the 
malady.  I might  allude,  for  instance,  to  the  present  summer ; 
and  even  during  the  spring  months,  the  weather  has  been  very 
unpropitious,  attended  with  cold,  wet,  easterly  winds,  during 
which  cough,  sore  throat,  and  many  chest  affections  predominated 
to  a considerable  extent,  both  in  the  horse  and  in  man. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  plausible  arguments  and  beautiful 
spun-out  theories  that  have  been  described  from  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Italian  physicians  to  the  most  scientific  men  of  the 
present  day,  we  are  still  left  in  the  dark  ; and  it  is  an  intricate 
task  to  the  most  enlightened  observer  to  unravel  the  cause  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  maladies  that  prevail.  Nearly  all,  how- 
ever, have  agreed  that  they  must  be  principally  attributed  to  at- 
mospheric agency  ; but  as  to  the  nature  of  that  agency,  strangely 
different  opinions  have  been  suggested.  Theories  that  have  no 
definite  form,  but  vary  with  the  changes  of  the  season  — bad 
ventilation — peculiar  localities,  constitution,  and  habits  of  differ- 
ent persons — all  these  are  regarded  as  remote  or  predisposing 
causes.  Some  have  been  satisfied  with  affirming  that  the  air 
which  is  breathed  undergoes  some  change  in  the  proportions  of  the 
gases  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  is  empoisoned  by  miasmata  re- 
ceived from  the  earth  ; others  attribute  it  to  infectious  vapours 
escaping  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  various  quarters  of  the 
globe  during  the  convulsions  of  nature  in  volcanic  eruptions. 

I will  endeavour  to  give  a summary  account  of  the  influenza, 
as  it  has  lately  come  under  my  observation.  The  influenza  or 
epizootic  in  horses  generally  prevails,  more  or  less,  in  the  spring 
and  autumnal  months,  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season, 
and  the  animals  at  that  period  shedding  their  coat.  This  neces- 
sarily renders  them  weak  in  constitution,  and  more  susceptible  of 
taking  on  disease,  especially  in  those  organs  otherwise  more  pre- 
disposed for  an  attack.  The  majority  of  practitioners,  I believe, 
have  nearly  agreed  that  this  formidable  opponent  assumes  a ty- 
phoid or  protean  character,  which,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  is 
an  inflammatory  diathesis  of  one  or  more  of  the  vital  organs  of  the 
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animal  frame,  and  partaking  of  different  appearances,  according 
to  the  parts  affected.  No  wonder,  then,  that  any  specific  remedy 
cannot  be  applied  for  its  removal  or  amelioration ; and  that  our 
therapeutical  agents  require  to  be  modified,  according  to  the  symp- 
toms exhibited  in  the  different  cases. 

In  some  animals  it  merely  attacks  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  and  eyes,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  simple  catarrh.  At 
other  times,  the  inflammation  finds  its  way  through  the  cribri- 
form plates  of  the  ethmoidal  bones,  and  proceeds  towards  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  exhibits  symptoms  of  an 
attack  upon  that  organ  ; while  in  others,  it  threatens  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  and  superior  part  of  the  trachea,  giving 
rise  to  laryngitis,  the  effects  of  which  are  cough,  sore  throat,  and 
a difficulty  in  swallowing  the  food,  &c.,  not  unfrequently  ab- 
scesses forming  in  the  submaxillary  and  parotideal  spaces,  giving 
it  the  nature  of  strangles. 

Tracing  it  still  farther,  we  find  that,  in  some  instances,  it  pro- 
ceeds most  rapidly,  escaping  the  notice  of  superficial  observers, 
to  affect  the  same  continuous  mucous  membrane  in  the  lungs. 
In  this  stage  it  is  denominated  bronchitis.  In  other  instances, 
it  equally  involves  organs  within  the  chest.  Contiguous  with  the 
lungs,  it  spreads  towards  the  pleura,  a membrane  of  a different 
character,  and  being  of  a serous  nature.  The  diagnostic  marks 
then  not  unfrequently  have  a more  unfavourable  character,  termi- 
nating in  an  effusion  of  water  within  the  chest,  under  the  name 
of  hydrothorax,  and  finally,  there  is  an  affection  of  the  heart  and 
pericardium,  terminating  often  in  an  effusion  of  serum  within 
the  membrane,  and  named  hydrops  pericardii. 

In  the  late  epidemic  among  cattle  it  assumed  much  of  the 
same  character,  varying,  however,  in  the  different  districts  of  the 
county,  and  according  to  the  locality  and  the  diversified  expo- 
sures to  contagion  and  infection. 

Our  worthy  and  talented  Professor  north  of  the  Tweed  de- 
scribes it  as  consisting  of  an  influenza  or  catarrh,  with  blisters  on 
the  nostrils,  lips,  tongue,  and  gums,  and  small  pustular  eruptions 
about  the  teats  and  the  heels  and  interdigital  spaces,  attended 
by  fever  and  quick  pulse,  with  deranged  appetite,  and,  in  a few 
instances  red-water  making  its  appearance,  evidently  depending 
on  some  morbid  state  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  His  treatment 
was  changed  according  to  the  aspect  and  stage  of  the  disease,  an 
interesting  description  of  which  has  appeared  in  your  Journal. 

Having  taken  this  cursory  survey  of  the  disease,  we  proceed 
to  a consideration  of  the  treatment  to  be  adopted.  Although 
in  some  seasons  of  the  year  the  malady  is  more  prevalent  and 
fatal  than  in  others,  yet  all  animals  are  liable  to  become  subject 
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to  its  scourge,  with  few  or  more  modifications  in  their  different 
species. 

During  the  present  and  bygone  months  of  this  year  it  made  its 
appearance  under  a mild  character,  generally  attacking  the 
organs  about  the  head,  and  requiring  but  little  medical  treatment. 
The  first  symptoms  were  a dull  and  languid  state  of  the  animal — 
hanging  his  head  upon  the  manger — sore  throat — coughing — 
slight  difficulty  in  deglutition — watery  discharge  from  the  eyes  and 
nose — the  appetite,  in  some,  impaired — others  eating  and  drinking 
with  avidity — the  submaxillary  and  lymphatic  glands  enlarged — - 
and  the  pulse  accelerated.  Some  of  the  patients  suffered  very 
little  from  the  disease,  and  in  a day  or  two  resumed  their  usual 
exercise,  although  not  with  so  much  spirit  as  when  in  health : 
in  other  instances  it  commenced  with  a disturbance  of  the  respira- 
tion. There  was  fever — the  pulse  was  increased  to  about  60 
beats  per  minute,  and  very  feeble — there  was  a peculiar  drowsi- 
ness about  the  patient — the  eyes  half  shut — shivering  about  the 
hind  quarters — the  extremities  rather  cold — troublesome  cough- 
irritability  of  the  larynx,  especially  when  pressure  was  applied  ex- 
ternally— the  mouth  hot,  the  appetite  impaired,  and  the  bowels 
constipated. 

The  secondary  symptoms  are,  prostration  of  strength  and 
staggering  in  the  gait,  which  continues  hanging  about  them  for 
a considerable  period  afterwards.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  in- 
flammatory action  was  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  the  symptoms  were  more  favourable,  although  the  patient 
was  languid  for  a day  or  two.  The  disease  afterwards  made  its 
aspect  in  the  form  of  a purulent  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  or 
an  abscess  would  form  in  the  submaxillary  or  parotideal  spaces; 
but  these  I consider  to  assume  more  of  a specific  catarrhal  form 
than  in  the  other  cases,  where  more  intense  symptoms  were  ex- 
hibited. In  the  latter  cases  the  treatment  consisted  in  adminis- 
tering sulphate  of  copper,  gentian,  and  camphor.  Nourishing 
diet  was  ordered,  and  hand-walking  in  the  forenoon  of  each  day, 
until  the  patients  recovered  their  wonted  strength. 

In  those  of  the  former  the  remedy  was  more  prompt.  The  ani- 
mals were  kept  upon  warm  bran  mashes,  turned  into  a loose  box, 
their  throats  rubbed  with  some  liquid  blister,  and,  when  the  pulse 
indicated  it,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  to  the  amount  of  about 
three  quarts,  was  effected.  They  were  allowed  to  drink  freely  of 
a decoction  of  linseed,  and  usually  bark,  aloes,  antimonial  powder, 
and  nitre,  were  given.  When  the  dung  was  softened  I omitted 
the  two  former  medicines,  and  continued  the  two  latter,  and 
found  them  to  answer  well.  If  debility  supervened,  1 gave 
the  mineral  tonics,  combined  with  pulv.  gentian  ; 1 also  gave 
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a little  green  meat,  and  continued  gentle  exercise  daily,  in  order 
to  recall  the  strength  of  my  patient,  and  allow  the  parts  to 
perform  their  natural  functions.  When  the  disease  occurred  dur- 
ing the  conclusion  of  last  year,  and  in  the  early  part  of  this,  it 
assumed  a serious  and  complicated  character,  and  proved  in 
many  instances  fatal.  The  concomitant  symptoms  were  rather 
peculiar,  and  the  post-mortem  examinations  discovered  extensive 
disease  within  the  thoracic  cavity. 

The  first  form  of  the  disease  of  which  I shall  treat  was 
where  bronchitis  formed  the  type  of  the  malady.  It  appeared  in 
some  instances  to  arise  from  or  to  be  connected  with  uneasiness 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  colic  was  frequently  present  in  the 
primary  course  of  the  disease.  In  other  cases  it  appeared  in  the 
form  of  common  catarrh.  Perhaps  there  was  slight  cough,  which 
was  allowed  to  linger  without  attendance  to  it,  as  there  was 
nothing  apparently  alarming  in  its  nature ; but,  in  a few  hours, 
the  case  is  altered,  and  the  golden  period  for  combating  the  dis- 
ease will  too  often  be  passed  away.  It  now  manifests  itself  by 
more  serious  indications  of  the  epizootic  stage  of  bronchitis. 

The  symptoms  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease  are  easily  re- 
cognized by  the  experienced  practitioner.  The  patient  will,  per- 
haps, be  fidgetty,  evincing  marks  of  intestinal  irritation  ; or,  at 
other  times,  the  disease  will  be  ushered  in  by  rigor,  and,  having- 
had  a previous  attack  of  catarrh,  he  will  be  defective  in  his  appe- 
tite as  the  disease  advances ; or  there  will  be  dulness  and  disin- 
clination to  move  about ; the  pulse  feeble  and  accelerated,  ranging 
between  60  and  70  beats  per  minute ; a bounding  action  at  the 
head,  while  at  the  jaw  the  action  in  the  artery  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ; the  respiration  quick  and  laborious,  accompanied  with 
a mucous  rale  or  rattle;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  in- 
jected ; the  countenance  betraying  anxiety;  occasional  discharge 
from  the  nostrils ; the  mouth  hot  and  dry ; the  animal  searching 
about  in  the  loose  box  to  obtain  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible; 
the  extremities  moderately  warm  ; the  bowels  rather  constipated. 
This  is  succeeded  in  two  or  three  days  by  a rapid  prostration  of 
strength.  If  he  is  led  about,  he  will  stagger  and  reel.  The 
cough  is  now  very  painful,  but  the  pathognomonic  symptoms 
require  to  be  carefully  watched.  Nothing  but  close  attendance 
and  skilful  treatment  will  give  us  any  chance  of  success;  although 
slight  and  simple  in  its  attack  at  the  first,  yet  its  unsubduable 
termination  in  bronchitis  often  baffles  the  most  experienced  prac- 
titioner. 

The  remedies  to  be  employed  require  to  be  varied  according  to 
the  stage  of  the  disease.  It  has  been  tried  by  different  persons 
with  nauseants,  sedatives,  tonics,  stimulants,  blood-letting,  and 
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counter-irritation.  Lately  the  preparations  of  mercury  have  been 
used,  and  have  succeeded  very  well.  The  disease  is  of*  an  inflam- 
matory nature ; yet  we  must  not  think  that  we  can  always 
subdue  it  by  powerful  depletion  or  blood-letting.  We  must  suit 
this  to  the  state  in  which  we  find  the  strength  and  action  of  the 
vascular  and  nervous  systems. 

In  a former  paper  on  this  subject,  I alluded  to  a suggestion  of 
the  heart  and  its  investing  membrane  participating  in  this  influ- 
enza, in  a case  where  the  animal  had  an  abnormal  action  in  this 
organ,  arising  from  his  being  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  epidemic. 
If  I was  correct  in  this  suggestion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
it  will  not  be  wondered  that  our  treatment  is  as  complicated  and 
uncertain  as  are  the  symptoms  and  continuance  of  its  character. 

In  pursuing  the  treatment  of  this  bronchitic  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  was  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cases.  In  those 
in  which  I was  called  upon  in  the  first  stage,  and  before  it  had 
commenced  its  deceptive  and  rapid  strides,  indicating  the  appear- 
ance of  the  irritation  in  the  intestinal  tube  to  which  I have  al- 
luded, 1 administered  linseed  oil,  tincture  of  opium,  with  spt. 
nit.  ether ; and  I was  often  enabled  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the 
disease  and  the  colicky  symptoms.  With  regard  to  the  after-treat- 
ment, it  required  a little  discrimination.  The  best  criterion  was 
the  state  of  the  pulse  and  the  strength  of  the  patient.  In 
the  acute  and  primitive  stage  of  the  disease,  the  inflammatory 
action  running  high,  I abstracted  blood  to  the  amount  of  about 
five  quarts,  keeping  my  fingers  on  the  pulse,  so  as  to  warn  me 
of  the  proper  time  for  closing  the  orifice.  In  some  instances 
patients  could  not  bear  the  loss  of  more  than  three  quarts,  which 
evidently  shews  the  necessity  of  attending  to  this  silent  monitor. 
A second  bleeding  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  this  depends 
upon  circumstances,  more  especially  if  the  patient  is  in  good 
condition,  and  can  withstand  with  safety  its  abstraction.  I or- 
dered my  patients  to  be  put  into  a well  ventilated  loose  box,  and  to 
be  warmly  clothed,  in  order  to  encourage  a diaphoretic  effect. 
Enemas  were  thrown  up,  and  the  legs  were  bandaged.  In 
respect  to  feeding  it  consisted  in  warm  bran  mashes,  and  a 
little  green  food  when  that  could  be  procured. 

The  medicinal  remedies  consisted,  first,  in  giving  Barb,  aloes, 
antimonial  powder,  and  nitre.  This  l adopted  in  order  to  relieve 
the  bowels,  and  bring  the  contents  into  a pultaceous  mass.  The 
throat  was  rubbed  with  lin.  ammon.  and  tereb.  If  there  is  no 
amendment  on  the  following  day,  and  the  dung  is  in  a hardened 
condition,  I repeat  the  medicine;  and  instead  of  the  antimonial, 
administer  the  chloride  of  mercury  with  gum  opii,  and  repeat 
the  enemata  in  the  interval.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  I give 
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the  chloride  of  mercury,  with  double  the  quantity  of  opium,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  taking  care  to  watch  the  action  of  the  former, 
and  omit  the  latter,  when  the  bowels  are  inclining  to  be  consti- 
pated. This  latter  state  is  relieved  by  linseed  oil  and  clysters. 
I have  usually  found  this  treatment  to  succeed  ; it  requires,  how- 
ever, a little  more  attention  to  the  action  of  the  medicine.  I next, 
if  necessary,  set  up  counter-irritation  on  the  sides  and  breast,  by 
blistering  the  former,  and  introducing  a rowel  in  the  latter.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  in  order  by  mucilaginous  drinks,  such 
as  linseed  tea,  or  water  gruel,  &c. 

If  the  disease  assumes  a favourable  aspect  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day,  or  towards  the  eighth,  then  diminish  the  repetition  of  the 
medicine.  When  prostration  of  strength  occurs,  I support  the 
patient  by  nourishing  diet,  &c. ; and  administer  the  mineral 
tonics,  combined  with  a little  gentian  powder. 

When  it  terminates  in  resolution,  it  generally  leaves  behind  it 
a chronic  cough,  which  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

This  is  my  laconic  but  clinical  plan  of  treatment : but  when 
the  pleura  both  of  the  lungs  and  chest  become  inflamed,  the 
symptoms  indicate  measures  more  vigorous  and  decisive.  If 
the  inflammation  extends  from  the  lungs  to  these  membranes, 
then  the  diagnostic  marks  are  altered.  Instead  of  the  quick 
feeble  pulse  there  is  a full  and  bounding  one,  or  in  some  patients 
a hard  and  wiry  one.  A full  and  free  abstraction  of  blood  is  then 
necessary,  and  in  this  type  of  the  disease  we  must  bleed  repeatedly, 
until  we  change  the  character  of  the  pulse.  In  this  case  an  ape- 
rient is  deemed  advisable,  with  alteratives  in  the  after-treatment. 

If  the  disease  should  terminate  in  hydrothorax  (or  an  effusion 
in  the  chest),  then  depletive  remedies  would  probably  increase  the 
disease,  and  destroy  life.  If  there  is  no  affection  of  the  heart, 
sedatives,  such  as  digitalis,  or  even  antimonial  powder  and  nitrat. 
potass,  with  tonics,  is  useful,  to  which  I have  had  recourse ; and 
when  this  does  not  succeed,  paracentesis  thoracis,  as  a last  resource, 
is  adopted,  but  which  I never  had  an  opportunity  (in  any  of  my 
cases)  of  trying. 

Having  traced  the  disease  thus  far  in  its  progress,  I shall  point 
out  another  organ  but  too  often  affected,  either  combined  or  un- 
combined, with  the  other  organs  attacked,  viz.  the  heart  and  its 
capsule ; and  on  which  practitioners  have  not  bestowed  sufficient 
attention,  or  have  overlooked  it  altogether.  In  a former  part  of 
this  paper  it  was  mentioned  that  in  some  instances  of  the  dis- 
ease the  heart  was  full  and  bounding  in  its  action,  although  at 
the  radial  and  submaxillary  arteries  it  would  be  quick,  feeble,  and 
irregular.  In  such  patients  the  treatment  must  be  modified  in  pro- 
portion as  this  organ  is  more  or  less  affected.  I could  not  ab- 
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stract  blood,  nor  administer  purgatives,  sedatives,  narcotics,  nor 
establish  any  counter-irritation,  as  this  is  rather  adding  fuel  to 
the  fire,  and  debilitating  an  organ  which  is  already  weakened  by 
disease,  and  which  ought  rather  to  be  supported,  in  order  that  it 
may  carry  on  its  proper  functions  in  the  circulatory  process. 
The  nervous  system  having  the  controul  over  the  vascular  one, 
all  medicinal  remedies  employed  operate  indirectly  upon  this 
organ  ; and  the  consequence  of  so  depressing  nervous  energy  all 
of  us  know  without  any  comment  on  the  subject.  If  we  increase 
the  action  of  it  by  chemical  agents,  depression,  as  a consequence, 
follows,  with  all  its  bad  effects. 

It  is  an  involuntary  muscle  for  propelling  the  vital  fluid  through 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  serves  for  the  purpose  of 
nutrition  and  secretion.  When  the  main  organ  is  therefore  im- 
peded in  its  action,  from  whatever  cause,  the  inquiry  will  naturally 
arise,  what  remedies  can  be  employed  in  counteracting  so  deeply- 
seated  and  important  a part  in  the  animal  economy.  Should 
the  disease  then  manifest  itself  in  the  type  under  which  I have 
viewed  it,  it  is  evident  that  other  symptoms  will  arise  indepen- 
dent of  the  peculiarity  in  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
Accordingly  we  find  a greater  prostration  of  strength  ; the  animal 
is  dull,  and  his  eyelids  pendulous  over  his  eyes  ; his  head  resting 
on  the  manger ; disinclination  to  move ; appetite  diminished  ; 
dropsical  swellings  in  various  parts  of  the  body;  suppressed 
secretion  of  urine,  &c.  Towards  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease 
the  hinder  extremities  fail,  and  paralysis  of  them  takes  place ; 
all  the  functions  in  the  body  are  depressed ; the  swelling  in- 
creases until  the  animal  drops  and  is  unable  to  rise  again  ; and 
then  death  puts  an  end  to  his  miserable  existence. 

The  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  decisive,  as  it  soon  bids 
defiance  to  all  our  pharmaceutical  agents.  The  attempt  must 
be  made  to  arouse  the  dormant  state  of  the  constitution  and  the 
strength  of  the  patient : all  other  things  are  useless.  The  best 
means  that  I have  had  experience  of,  and  which  I can  rely  upon  as 
an  effectual  remedy,  are  powerful  stimulants  combined  with  tonics, 
such  as  a half  bottle  of  sound  porter  or  ale  every  two  or  three 
hours,  combined  with  some  of  the  mineral  tonics,  as  sulphate  of 
iron  or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia;  and,  in  order  to  excite  the 
action  of  the  urinary  organs  to  produce  absorption  of  these  drop- 
sical effusions,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  diluted  with  water,  or  in  the 
porter,  is  beneficial,  and  also  puncturing  the  swellings  with  a 
lancet.  Digitalis,  although  an  excellent  diuretic,  has  too  much  of 
a sedative  effect. 

Allow  the  animals  to  get  plenty  of  nourishing  diet,  such  as 
boiled  barley,  or  a few  raw  potatoes,  or  greens  of  any  kind,  when 
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they  can  be  procured ; allow  also  plenty  of  warm  clothing,  and 
bandage  up  the  extremities. 

The  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  cases  that  have  proved 
fatal  are  as  follow  : — In  the  abdominal  cavity  nothing  particular 
could  be  exhibited  connected  with  the  alimentary  canal,  except 
a few  petechial  spots  on  the  external  surface  of  the  tube.  The 
liver  presented  a morbid  hue,  being  quite  hepatized,  and  easily 
lacerated  ; in  some  there  was  an  effusion  of  serum  within  the 
cavity.  The  kidneys  were  large,  and  displayed  the  effects  of 
inflammation.  The  bladder  was  perfectly  healthy,  and  generally 
found  empty  : extensive  patches  of  extravasated  blood  and  serum 
were  underneath  the  iliacus  and  psoae  muscles ; and  this  effusion 
continued  through  the  whole  course  of  the  crural  and  sciatic 
nerves,  as  they  proceeded  from  that  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow 
to  their  termination  among  the  different  muscles. 

In  examining  this  cavity  of  the  body,  all  the  organs  participated 
more  or  less  in  a morbid  condition.  The  substance  of  the  lungs 
in  some  cases  was  evidently  abnormal ; the  bronchial  tubes  suf- 
fered in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  them,  being 
very  much  injected,  and  full  of  frothy  mucus.  Effusion  of  serum  to 
a greater  or  less  extent  appeared,  and  adhesion  betwixt  the  pleura 
pulmonalis  and  costalis.  Connected  with  the  heart  and  pericar- 
dium, there  was  effusion  within  the  membrane,  consisting  of 
bloody  serum.  The  external  surface  was  of  a purple  colour,  and 
very  much  thickened  in  its  coats,  arising  from  a deposition  of 
coagulated  lymph  during  the  active  stage  of  the  inflammation. 

The  heart,  in  one  or  two  instances,  was  much  enlarged,  and 
its  colour  changed  from  its  natural  pink  to  a dark  purple,  with  nu- 
merous spots  of  ecchymosis  on  its  external  and  internal  surface, 
and  changed  from  its  natural  structure  to  a hepatized  one;  in  fact, 
it  had  lost  that  firm  dense  muscular  feeling  which  it  previously 
possessed. 

If  I have  been  correct  in  my  description  of  the  progress  and 
termination  of  this  disease,  I conceive  it  as  more  or  less  a disease  of 
the  heart  and  its  surrounding  membrane,  and  also  connected  with 
the  organs  of  respiration. 

There  are  still  more  convincing  proofs  to  be  adduced  in  corro- 
boration of  my  opinion.  I may  refer  to  many  cases  of  this  in- 
fluenza that  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  during 
the  last  year,  and  which  came  under  the  observation  of  Mr. 
George  Kirkham,  V.S.,  residing  in  that  town  ; who,  in  an  essay 
read  before  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  Edinburgh  in 
January  last,  described  a few  cases  that  passed  under  his 
notice,  shewing  that  this  affection  of  the  heart  and  pericardium 
predominated  in  those  cases  to  a greater  or  less  extent. 
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In  confirmation  of  such,  when  the  14th  Dragoon  Guards  were 
stationed  at  Piershill  Barracks  a few  years  ago,  this  type  of  the 
epidemic  appeared,  and  this  organ  participated  in  the  attack. 
In  a few  cases  that  occurred,  primitively  depleting  remedies  were 
tried,  but  were  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  disease.  If  a quart 
or  two  of  blood  was  withdrawn  the  animal  began  to  faint,  and 
exhibited  symptoms  of  collapse,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  orifice  could  be  pinned  up. 

Professor  Dick  being  consulted  on  these  cases,  observed,  that 
by  giving  the  affected  animals  diffusible  stimulants  a complete 
recovery  was  effected. 

From  what  we  have  seen,  then,  of  the  nature  of  the  influenza, 
how  much  care  does  it  not  demand  from  practitioners  in  giving 
their  diagnosis  ; and  how  great  is  the  importance  of  auscultating 
this,  the  fountain-head  of  the  circulation,  before  prescribing  a 
remedy  of,  possibly,  a totally  different  kind  to  that  which  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  indicates.  He  must  be  decisive  in  his 
practice  before  he  can  expect  a favourable  prognosis  of  the  dif- 
ferent cases  that  came  under  his  notice. 

Having  completed  my  transient  review  of  the  knowledge  and 
treatment  of  this  complicated  disease  among  horses,  much  yet 
requires  to  be  done.  There  is  ample  scope  for  a working  mind 
to  throw  more  light  upon  the  subject ; and  I hope  that  practi- 
tioners north  and  south  of  the  Tweed  will  not  lose  sight  of  it. 


EFFECTS  OF  MEDICINE  ON  HORSES. 

By  Mr.  W.  Percivall,  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  First  Life 

Guards . 

FERRUM 1 RON. 

While  our  forges  are  ringing  with  the  clang  of  iron  in  the 
manufacture  of  horseshoes,  few  veterinary  pharmacies  are  with- 
out the  metal  in  some  form  or  other,  it  being  found  useful  as  a 
remedy  for  certain  states  of  disease,  and  for  debilitated  conditions 
of  body.  Like  the  other  metals,  in  its  pure  mineral  state  it  ap- 
pears to  be  ineffective;  it  readily,  however,  oxydizes  both  within 
and  without  the  body,  and  in  that  form  exerts  some  influence, 
mild  though  it  be,  on  the  animal  constitution.  Forge  water,  as 
it  is  called — the  water  from  the  trough  of  the  forge  in  which  the 
heated  horseshoes  are  cooled — strongly  impregnated  as  it  is  with 
iron,  may  be  regarded  as  a powerful  chalybeate,  and  was  in 
former  days  not  infrequently  exhibited  as  a medicine  to  horses: 
VOL.  xvi.  4 A 
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I have  myself  administered  it  by  way  of  a tonic,  but  I have  no 
recollection  of  having  noticed  any  particular  benefit  derivable 
from  it.  Of  the  preparations  of  iron,  that  in  most  common  use 
in  veterinary  medicine  is 

The  Sulphate  of  Iron,  or  Green  Vitriol , as  it  is  often 
called,  or  Copperas . It  has  for  years  enjoyed  among  us  a high 
character  as  a tonic ; and  though,  perhaps,  of  late  years  it  has 
been  less  used  than  formerly,  it  still  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
tonic  mass  of  most  of  the  old  practitioners. 

With  a view  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  green  vitriol  in  glanders, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  ascertaining  its  general  effects  on  the 
constitution,  the  following  experiment  was  made 

Case  I. — On  the  2d  May,  1821,  a brown  horse  was  admitted 
into  the  infirmary  at  Woolwich  for  acute  glanders.  The  horse 
was  taken  from  a stable  in  which  another,  since  destroyed  for  the 
same  disease,  had  stood  ; and  two  other  horses  of  the  same  pro- 
prietor a day  or  two  afterwards  exhibited  suspicious  symptoms. 
The  subject  of  the  present  experiment  is  in  good  condition,  of 
middle  age,  and  assumes  every  aspect  of  health,  putting  the  dis- 
ease out  of  the  (local)  question.  The  submaxillary  glands  of  the 
nearside  have  grown,  altogether,  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg ; the 
membrane  upon  the  correspondent  side  of  the  septum  has  that 
red  and  glistening  appearance  which  betokens  the  approach  of 
ulceration ; indeed,  when  the  light  can  be  made  to  shew  the 
upper  part  of  the  septum,  an  ulcer  of  a square  form  and  healthy 
aspect  is  distinctly  visible.  The  discharge  from  the  affected 
nostril  is  of  an  aqueous  character. 

May  3d. — Let  him  take,  morning  and  evening, 

Ferri  sulphat. 

Potass,  subcarb.  aa  Jss. 

Theriacae  q.  s. 

4th. — A pimple  appears  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  septum, 
having  a yellow  point  and  transparent  aspect.  Repeat  ball  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

5^.— Nasal  discharge  becoming  mucous,  with  some  flaky  pu- 
rulent matter.  Continue  ball. 

6th. — Let  him  take  his  ball  thrice  a-day. 

7th. — Two  small  foul  ulcers  have  formed  upon  the  ala  nasi. 
His  dung  has  become  of  an  unusually  dark  colour,  and  is  voided 
in  small  balls,  leading  us  to  believe  that  the  iron  is  somewhat 
constringing  his  bowels. 

8th. — No  alteration.  Continue  ball. 

9th,  10th,  11th. — Let  him  take  two  balls  morning  and  evening: 
being  two  ounces  of  the  vitriol  daily. 
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12th. — The  pimple  has  disappeared,  leaving  incipient  ulcera- 
tion. The  other  ulcers  have  become  improved  in  appearance. 

13th,  14 th,  1 5th. — Continued  his  balls  as  before. 

1 6th. — More  discharge  from  the  nose  than  there  has  hitherto 
been.  Let  him  take  three  balls  morning  and  evening — three  ounces 
of  the  salt  daily ; and  apply  some  liquid  blister  to  the  enlarged 
glands. 

17th . — He  hangs  his  head,  is  depressed  in  spirits,  and  eats  no- 
thing : he  appears  nauseated  by  the  medicine.  Discontinue  me- 
dicine. 

18?/*. — The  pulse,  which  yesterday  was  hardly  perceptible,  has 
got  up,  is  now  65,  and  strong ; and  there  is  an  appearance  of 
irritability  and  startlishness  about  him. 

19 th. — The  disease  in  the  nose  has  exhibited  much  aggrava- 
tion within  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours.  Fresh  ulceration  has 
supervened,  and  the  discharges  are  more  profuse  and  purulent  in 
character. 

22d. — It  is  of  no  use  recurring  to  the  iron  again ; for  the 
symptoms  have  been  growing  worse  ever  since  it  came  into  ope- 
ration. Transfusion  was  attempted  on  an  ass  six  months  old, 
but  the  experiment  failed. 

23^. — The  horse  was  destroyed  by  inflation  into  the  jugular 
vein. 


THE  VETERINARIAN,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1843. 


Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


W e take  a rapid  survey  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  day’s 
festival  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Derby,  the  Earl  of 
Hardwick  presiding. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland , being  called  upon  by  the  Chairman, 
assured  the  meeting  that  from  his  youth  upward  he  had  taken 
an  interest  in  agricultural  proceedings,  not  because  he  was  a 
land-owner,  but  because  he  felt  that  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
and  its  prosperity,  were  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  at  large.  He  proposed,  most  sincerely  and 
heartily,  “ Success  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.” 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Everett,  the 
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minister  from  the  United  States  of  America.  He  represented  a 
people  progressing  in  the  march  of  power  and  opulence  in  a 
manner  astounding  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world — a people 
that  must  for  ever  be  esteemed  by  us  as  brethren,  notwithstand- 
ing any  temporary  difference  of  opinion,  and  that,  united  with  us 
in  feeling  and  affection,  might  defy  the  powers  of  the  whole  world. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  two  countries  would  progress  together 
in  the  arts  of  science  and  of  peace. 

Mr.  Everett  would  ever  entertain  the  kindest  feeling  for  the 
land  of  his  forefathers.  Attached  as  he  was  to  his  native  country, 
he  never  forgot  that  his  ancestors  were  the  companions  of  those 
whom  he  now  addressed.  The  sound  of  his  native  language  be- 
yond the  sea  was  music  to  his  ear;  and  he  believed  that  if  one 
thousandth  part  of  the  energy,  and  skill,  and  treasure  that  had 
been  expended  by  rival  nations  in  the  struggles  of  what  was 
called  the  field,  had  been  expended  in  a generous  emulation  to 
excel  in  the  arts  of  peace,  the  farmers  would  very  soon  drive  the 
diplomatists  off  the  stage.  The  amount  of  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  was  two-fold  more  than  between  any 
other  people,  and  it  was  his  ardent  wish  that  it  might  long  con- 
tinue so  to  be. 

Lord  Morpeth  then  rose.  The  toast  he  had  to  propose  was 
“Agriculture,”  and  deep  and  unfeigned  was  his  respect  for 
all  that  pertained  to  it.  Its  principles  are  honourable — invigorat- 
ing and  benevolent — dating  from  the  very  birth  of  time — growing 
with  the  progress  of  civilization,  advancing  with  the  advance  of 
light  and  knowledge  and  indispensable  to  the  public  welfare  and 
the  national  greatness.  To  agriculture  we  must  add  manufac- 
tures, for  they  have  assisted  us  in  attaining  the  height  of  pros- 
perity and  influence  to  which  we  have  arrived.  “It  has,”  said 
he,  “ been  no  common  gratification  to  me  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  a meeting  like  this  ; looking,  as  I do,  at  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed,  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  conducted,  and 
the  object  it  seeks  to  obtain.  It  has  been  brought  together 
through  no  motive  of  party  excitement,  or  to  swell  the  progress  of 
any  popular  movement.  Its  purposes  are  purely  and  simply 
patriotic.  It  places  side  by  side  goodly  examples  of  the  honest 
faces  of  the  yeomanry,  with  some  of  the  brightest  specimens  of 
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the  ancient  aristocracy.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce— these  tend  to  unite  the  scattered  branches  of  the  human 
family,  to  join  nation  and  nation,  clime  and  clime,  man  and 
man  in  one  cemented  bond.  They  soften  the  asperities  of  inter- 
national jealousies,  and  calm  the  savage  tendencies  to  strife  and 
to  murderous  war. 

Lord  Hatherton  said,  that  the  sentiment  he  had  to  propose 
embraced  in  two  words  the  primary  and  important  object  of  this 
meeting,  the  union  of  practice  with  science.  It  afforded  the 
practical  farmer  the  opportunity  which  he  so  much  desired,  of 
meeting  those  scientific  instructors  to  whose  lessons  they  were 
so  much  indebted.  The  mechanist,  the  chemist,  the  geologist, 
the  botanist,  the  hydraulic  engineer,  the  meteorologist,  all  in  their 
several  departments  contributed  much  to  the  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  agriculture.  He  referred,  in  especial  terms,  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  labours  of  men  like  Professors  Playfair, 
Buckland,  Henslow,  and  Daubeny. 

Professor  Playfair  observed,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  accumulated  experience  of  centuries  could  derive  great 
immediate  advantage  from  its  connexion  with  science  ; but,  ulti- 
mately, all  would  be  realized  that  was  expected  and  promised. 
Practice  must,  for  some  period,  lead  Science  by  the  hand,  and  not 
permit  her  to  part  company  until  she  has  trimmed  her  lamp,  and 
thrown  a radiant  light  on  the  treasured  stores  of  information  she 
had  accumulated,  and  taught  us  how  to  turn  them  to  lasting  ad- 
vantage. It  may,  perhaps,  be  long  before  science  would  over- 
take their  practice,  or  the  great  mass  of  facts  that  had  been 
accumulated  be  thoroughly  weighed  and  sifted.  It  may  like- 
wise be  true,  that  many  of  the  theories  of  learned  men  are  some- 
what vague  and  useless ; but,  nevertheless,  these  theories  are 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  science — the  means  of  affording  nutri- 
ment to  the  limbs  and  to  the  trunk,  and  of  circulating  the  healthy 
current  of  the  sap  throughout  the  whole  system  ; and  even  when 
they  fell  to  the  ground  they  were  not  entirely  useless,  for  they 
served  to  fertilize  and  to  shade  it. 

Several  appropriate  toasts  were  afterwards  proposed  and  drunk. 
The  reply  of  the  noble  chairman  to  the  proposition  of  his  health 
did  him  the  highest  credit.  He  stated  that  all  doubt  of  the 
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success  of  the  Society  was  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  rapid 
increase  of  its  members — the  indissoluble  bond  by  which  they 
seemed  to  be  united — the  publication  of  its  Journal,  all  gave 
assurance  of  its  success.  There  was  no  excitement  at  their  meet- 
ings, no  topics  of  agitation,  no  politics  ; but  they  assembled  for 
a most  benevolent  and  Christian  purpose, — that  of  increasing 
the  means  and  capabilities  of  providing  food  for  mankind.  The 
artizan  and  the  manufacturer,  the  soldier  and  the  man  of  science, 
all  were  dependent  for  their  daily  bread  on  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil.  England  was  one  great  farm,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
mutually  connected  with  each  other;  and,  therefore,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  those  who  had  the  means  of  carrying  out  improvement 
should  unite  with  those  who  had  the  will  and  ability  to  perform  it. 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  was  then 
proposed,  with  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  assured 
them  that  meetings  like  these  afforded  him  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  his  life,  and  he  believed  them  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  country  at  large.  He  begged  to  propose  a 
toast,  to  which  there  was  no  man  who  called  himself  a farmer 
who  would  not  respond,  for  it  was  their  interest  as  well  as  their 
duty  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  class  of  men  to  whom  he 
alluded, — “ The  Labourers  of  England.”  When  agriculture  pros- 
pered, the  agricultural  labourer  would  also  prosper. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  was  then  proposed, 
and  the  toast  was  responded  to  by  the  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
who  said  that,  in  speaking  of  Irish  matters,  he  might  seem  to 
tread  on  tender  ground,  but  he  had  nothing  here  to  do  with 
political  differences.  He  wished  only  to  speak  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  its  great  capabilities,  and  the  blessings  which  Providence 
had  showered  upon  it ; and  he  hoped  that  no  public  event  might 
impede  the  great  national  object  which  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Society  had  in  view. 

The  health  of  Earl  Spencer,  the  father  of  the  Society  and  their 
future  President,  was  then  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  meet- 
ing shortly  afterwards  broke  up. 

The  history  of  the  Agricultural  Meeting  at  Derby  is  given 
somewhat  at  length,  principally  on  account  of  the  new  character 
which  that  meeting  assumed.  It  was  not  only  the  usual  show  of 
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cattle  and  horses  and  sheep  and  swine ; not  only  an  exhibition 
of  instruments,  beautiful  and  useful  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
it  assumed  a scientific  character,  the  remembrance  and  the 
benefit  of  which  will  not  soon  pass  away.  It  was  a new  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  agriculture  and  general  science.  The  labours  of 
the  agriculturist  promised  to  be  usefully  mingled  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  scientific  men.  The  names  of  Buckland,  and  Owen, 
and  Playfair,  will  not  be  soon  forgotten,  whether  we  regard  gene- 
ral science,  or  the  application  of  it  to  that  new  branch  of  philo- 
sophy connected  with  our  manufactures  and  with  agriculture. 

Another  important  branch  of  science  is  beginning  to  be  un- 
folded, or,  if  it  was  not  new  to  us,  it  was  but  little  understood — -the 
physiology  of  our  domestic  animals — the  scientific  application  of 
the  most  approved  methods  of  rearing  and  fattening  our  cattle,  and 
the  means  by  which  their  diseases  may  be  mitigated  or  averted. 
This  latter  point  was  at  Derby  strangely  passed  over  in  utter 
silence.  An  epidemic  is  now  fearfully  raging  among  our  cattle. 
It  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  prevailed  two  years 
ago — as  different  as  light  from  darkness.  Was  one  word  said 
about  it  ? Was  the  difference  of  its  character,  the  cause  of  its  ap- 
pearance, the  proper  mode  of  treatment,  discussed  or  even  alluded 
to  ? Did  no  one  hint  how  murderous  in  the  new  complaint  must 
be  the  medicaments  that  were  so  strangely  foisted  on  the  public 
three  or  four  years  ago?  Did  no  one  speak  of  the  paramount 
necessity  of  suiting  the  treatment  to  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
instead  of  ignorantly  and  murderously  applying  it  to  every  case? 
Was  there  no  veterinary  surgeon  present  at  these  meetings? — 
Was  there  no  professor  of  veterinary  medicine  who  might  have 
stood  forward  and  explained  the  nature  of  this  fearful  malady, 
and  pointed  out  the  proper  mode  of  cure  ? “ Hundreds  of  cattle,” 

says  Mr.  Barlow,  “are  now  swept  away  in  Cheshire  and  the 
adjoining  counties  and  the  writer  of  this  can  say,  that  fully  as 
many  are  now  lost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 

The  epidemic  among  horses,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Mather,  is 
another  fearful  and  neglected  subject  of  inquiry.  The  Derby 
meeting  should  not  have  passed  away  without  these  fearful  topics 
being  thoroughly  inquired  into.  With  these  drawbacks,  and 
they  are  such,  and  deserving  the  strictest  inquiry,  we  regard 
these  meetings  as  highly  important  and  valuable.  Y. 
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A CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  MEANS  OF  SEA  SALT. 

By  M.  He  lies,  Bergarac. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  May,  1833,  M.  B.  drove  two 
bulls  to  the  fair  of  Villemblard,  and  in  order  to  give  them  an  illu- 
sory appearance  of  being  good  feeders,  a quality  which  one  of  the 
two  was  far  from  possessing,  he  had  fed  them  with  every  thing  that 
he  thought  would  promote  their  appetite ; but  seeing  that  neither 
of  them  throve  much,  and  that  he  could  not  obtain  from  either 
that  roundness  of  carcass  which  is  so  desirable  in  these  animals, 
he  gave  to  the  one  that  throve  the  least  a solution  of  five  handfuls 
of  salt  in  four  pounds  of  water.  His  object  was  in  this  ma- 
noeuvre to  produce  an  ardent  thirst,  that  would  constrain  him 
to  swallow  a great  quantity  of  water,  and  thus  produce  an  ap- 
pearance of  condition  which  he  could  not  obtain  by  any  other 
means.  This  proceeding  seemed  to  be  crowned  with  complete 
success,  for  during  a journey  of  two  leagues  and  a half  to  the 
fair  he  drank  of  every  pond  of  water  to  which  he  came  near. 

On  his  arrival,  his  evil  star  would  not  permit  the  owner  to  sell 
his  cattle,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  effect  it.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  drive  them  home  again. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  one  who  had  been  so  abominably 
drugged  was  evidently  very  ill,  and  was  attended  during  four  days 
by  the  village  cow-leech.  At  length,  beginning  to  despair,  he 
requested  me  to  see  the  animal. 

From  the  violent  heaving  of  the  flanks,  and  the  burning  heat 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  drooping  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  smallness 
of  the  pulse,  and,  in  fact,  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  animal,  I 
judged  that  he  was  in  a desperate  situation,  and  near  his  end  : in 
fact,  he  died  on  the  following  morning,  and  I was  not  permitted 
to  make  any  post-mortem  examination. 

In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  a farmer  of  Maurens 
pursued  the  same  foolish  course,  and  I was  not  sent  for  until  all 
hope  of  saving  the  animal  had  fled. 

On  my  arrivaKI  found  the  animal  presenting  the  same  symp- 
toms as  the  others,  and  I did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  give  an  un- 
favourable opinion.  I promised,  nevertheless,  to  return  on  the 
succeeding  day,  if  it  was  only  to  examine  the  carcass ; but  early  in 
the  morning  a messenger  arrived,  who  informed  me  that  he  died 
on  the  preceding  evening,  and  was  interred  immediately  after  its 
death.  I thus  lost  the  second  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what 
were  the  organa  principally  affected  by  this  singular  disease. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1839,  l was  officially  employed  to  super- 
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intend  the  general  state  of  the  cattle  in  the  Canton,  and  went  to 
visit  two  oxen  that  had  been  bought  on  the  preceding  evening  at 
the  fair  of  Mompazier.  I found  one  of  them  already  dead,  and 
the  other  in  the  following  state  : heaving  at  the  flanks — the 
muzzle  dry — the  mouth  hot  and  spumy — the  urine  great  in  quan- 
tity, and  frequent;  and  the  animal  standing  fixed  in  one  posture. 

The  proprietor  told  me  that  in  the  evening,  after  having  bought 
and  paid  for  the  beasts,  he  began  to  drive  them  to  their  new  ha- 
bitation; that  during  the  whole  of  the  journey  they  appeared  to 
be  in  an  excited  state,  which,  without  giving  him  much  alarm, 
yet  did  not  appear  to  be  natural.  At  every  pond  of  water  which 
they  passed  they  eagerly  plunged  into  it,  and  gorged  them- 
selves to  a strange  extent.  Having  reached  their  new  home, 
some  dry  food  was  offered  to  them,  but  they  refused  to  take  any : 
some  water  being  placed  before  them,  they  eagerly  drank  of  it 
three  or  four  times.  They  seemed  to  be  strangely  altered  in 
their  appearance,  but  this  was  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey. 

His  astonishment  was  great  when,  on  entering  the  cow-house 
on  the  following  morning,  he  found  one  of  the  beasts  dead,  and 
the  other  exceedingly  ill.  He  immediately  suspected  that  salt 
had  been  administered  to  them,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  a dan- 
gerous and  often  fatal  custom  to  make  the  cattle  swallow  a greater 
or  less  quantity  of  salt  before  they  were  sent  away  to  the  fair. 
For  my  part,  recollecting  what  I had  formerly  seen,  I was  very 
much  disposed  to  be  of  his  opinion.  I ordered  milk  and  olea- 
ginous drinks  to  be  given  to  the  remaining  animal,  and  which 
restored  it  to  health  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days. 

In  opening  the  abdomen  of  the  other,  I found  nearly  eight 
quarts  of  citron-coloured  fluid  in  this  cavity.  The  paunch  was 
distended  with  extremely  foetid  gas,  and  contained  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  food,  composed  of  various  dry  substances, 
crushed  potatoes,  turnips  in  the  same  state,  and  green  and  dry 
acorns.  Neither  of  the  divisions  of  the  stomach  exhibited  any 
appearance  of  inflammation. 

The  intestines  presented,  here  and  there,  some  streaks  of  blood, 
and  principally  in  a portion  of  the  jejunum.  The  liver  and  gall- 
bladder were  almost  of  a healthy  character,  except  that  the  first 
was  somewhat  discoloured. 

The  kidneys  were  equally  discoloured. 

The  bladder  contained  a small  quantity  of  urine,  and  was  starred 
interiorly  with  streaks  of  blood. 

The  thorax  contained  nearly  ten  pounds  of  a serous  fluid  ; but 
the  lungs  were  in  a normal  state. 

The  heart  was  surrounded  by  a serous  fluid,  which  filled  the 
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whole  of  the  pericardic  cavity,  and  which,  instead  of  presenting 
its  ordinary  colour  and  consistence,  was  of  a pale  ash  colour,  and 
seemed  to  have  undergone  a kind  of  decomposition,  so  soft  and 
little  tenacious  was  its  tissue  become. 

The  middle  membrane  of  the  arterial  trunks  was  likewise  dis- 
coloured, as  was  easily  ascertained  by  cutting  through  the  one 
within  it. 

These  latter  lesions,  in  connexion  with  the  fulness  of  the 
paunch,  appeared  to  me  quite  sufficient  to  cause  death,  and  the 
approach  of  night  scarcely  permitted  me  to  enter  into  any  ex- 
amination of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  This,  added  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  instruments  and  assistants,  compelled  me, 
however  unwillingly,  to  abandon  this  portion  of  the  examination. 

In  the  mean  time,  since  no  one  lesion  appeared  to  betray  the 
existence  of  any  chronic  disease,  it  remained  for  us  to  endeavour 
to  discover  the  immediate  cause  of  this  unforeseen  death.  Was 
it  indigestion?  The  state  of  repletion  in  which  we  found  the 
paunch  appeared  to  me  to  favour  this  supposition.  Was  it  a 
case  of  poisoning  by  marine  salt,  as  the  antecedent  and  the 
actual  state  of  the  animal  would  seem  to  indicate  ? — and,  sup- 
posing this  latter  to  have  been  the  cause,  might  it  not  have  also 
determined  the  second,  with  which  it  was  complicated  ? 

In  order  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  the  doubt  on  this  point, 
which  might  during  a legal  examination  have  given  rise  to  a host 
of  objections  more  or  less  well  founded,  I filled  a bottle  with  the 
fluid  in  which  the  alimentary  mass  was  floating,  and  begged 
M.  Delpit,  chemist  in  Beaumont,  to  filtrate  a portion  of  it,  and 
then  proceed  to  test  it  by  hydro-chlorate  of  silver,  which  im- 
mediately produced  a white,  flaky,  insoluble  precipitate,  that,  in 
our  opinion,  proved  the  existence  of  salt  in  solution  in  the  fluid. 
This  circumstance  was  stated  in  my  account  of  the  matter,  and 
the  bottle  containing  the  fluid  which  I had  taken  from  the  paunch 
was  corked  and  sealed,  and  deposited  with  the  magistrate,  in 
order  that  the  court  might,  if  they  pleased,  repeat  the  experiment, 
and  obtain  new  and  perhaps  more  conclusive  results  than  those 
arising  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Delpit  and  myself. 

M.  Scot,  before  entering  on  the  action  which  he  intended 
bringing  against  the  other  parties,  took  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  advocates  in  Bergerac,  who  were  all  unanimous  in 
advising  him  to  desist  from  his  demand,  stating  that,  first,  the 
proofs  of  the  supposed  poisoning  were  not  sufficiently  established 
for  a court  to  be  enabled  to  proceed  on  them  in  a regular  way ; 
and,  secondly,  that  although  the  animal  had  died  of  indigestion, 
and  this  indigestion  could  only  arise  from  the  fault  of  the  seller, 
there  was  no  ground  for  annulling  the  sale,  seeing  that  this  case 
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is  not  provided  for  by  any  of  the  dispositions  of  the  law  of  the 
20th  May,  1838. 

How  far  were  the  opinions  of  these  advocates  valid  ? This  is  a 
point  I will  not  attempt  to  discuss ; but  what  I should  wish  to  dis- 
cover is,  how  this  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for,  namely,  that  the  salt 
left  no  sensible  trace  of  its  procedure  through  the  first  passages, 
but  that  the  whole  of  its  action  seems  to  have  been  expended  on 
the  circulatory  system,  as  is  proved  by  the  state  in  which  the 
heart  was  found  on  the  post-mortem  examination,  now  in  question, 
and  probably  also  in  the  two  beforementioned  cases,  since  all  the 
most  striking  symptoms  were  observable  in  the  chest. 

Journal  Vet.  da  Midi. 
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By  J.  Grellier,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

[Continued  from  page  415.] 

Scurf  usually  mistaken  for  the  Mange. 

Previous  to  my  describing  the  last  complaint,  I ought  to 
have  introduced  “ the  scurf,”  or  what  is  generally  called  the  mange 
or  itch.  This  state  is  very  frequently  the  forerunner  of  the  former, 
and  also,  like  the  former,  is  evidently  a dangerous  disease,  assum- 
ing the  name  of  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  malignant  the  ani- 
mal is  subject  to  ; viz.  the  mange,  which  is  scarcely  ever  cured, 
although  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  it. 

This  scurf  I have  almost  invariably  found  to  disappear  on  giving 
the  animal  the  exciting  and  subsequent  cordial  balls  as  recom- 
mended in  the  last  kind  of  ulcers.  Exercise  is  also  proper,  and 
the  scurf  may  be  washed  once  a-day  with  the  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  as  recommended  for  the  ulcers.  If  this  is  not 
found  sufficiently  strong,  four  or  five  ounces  of  turpentine  may 
be  added.  After  this  solution  has  been  employed  two  or  three 
weeks,  it  may  be  left  off,  as  the  hair  frequently  will  not  grow 
until  the  solution  is  discontinued. 

If  the  animal  is  in  very  high  condition,  a dose  or  two  of  physic 
will  be  proper  previous  to  the  balls. 

I have  observed  in  this  country,  that  horses  in  very  high  con- 
dition will  frequently  have  eruptions  or  scurf,  covered  with  small 
watery  pimples,  occasioning  moisture  or  discharge.  In  a case 
of  this  kind,  which  was  under  my  direction,  the  subject  was  a 
very  valuable  Arabian,  in  high  condition,  and  the  complaint  had 
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existed  for  many  months — l believe  upwards  of  a year.  Saline  ap- 
plications had  been  employed,  and  the  disease  increased.  I or- 
dered a solution  of  one  drachm  of  blue  vitriol  in  a pint  of  water  to 
wash  the  parts  two  or  three  times  a-day.  At  the  same  time  two 
or  three  doses  of  physic  were  given,  of  one  ounce  of  aloes  and  two 
drachms  of  calomel  each.  The  animal  in  consequence  discharged 
an  immense  quantity  of  gravel  and  sand,  perhaps  to  the  weight  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  pounds ; and  after  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  parts 
were  perfectly  dry,  and  the  hair  again  appeared.  I heard,  some 
months  afterwards,  that  the  cure  was  complete.  In  this  case  I 
suspect  the  poverty  of  blood  proceeded  from  the  lacteals  (which 
convey  the  nourishment  from  the  bowels  into  the  system)  being 
obstructed  with  the  gravel  and  sand  that  had  accumulated  from 
the  animal’s  eating  the  grass  unwashed. 

Poll-evil. 

There  is  an  ulcer  to  which  the  animal  is  subject,  and  which  from 
its  situation  is  often  not  a little  dangerous,  if  not  properly  treated. 
It  is  caused  by  frictions  of  the  headstraps  of  the  bridle  or  halter, 
and  also  arises  from  blows  on  the  head.  It  first  inflames  and  tu- 
mefies, and  frequently  is  not  discovered  until  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  and  the  abscess  bursts.  If  discovered  in  the  first 
stage  of  inflammation,  it  will  be  removed  by  the  remedies  recom- 
mended under  that  head  ; but  if  matter  has  formed,  and  the 
abscess  is  open,  it  must  be  dressed  with  lint,  and  over  it  a 
plaister  or  dressing  of  some  mild  digestive  ointment,  as  basilicon, 
and  a warm  milk  poultice  over  that  may  be  necessary.  If  the 
orifice  of  the  wound  is  small,  it  should  be  opened  with  a knife, 
in  such  a manner  as  will  prevent  the  confinement  of  the  matter; 
for  if  healed  too  soon,  or  matter  is  confined,  it  makes  its  way 
down  to  the  bone,  where,  corrupting  the  membranes,  the  bone 
becomes  rotten,  by  which  the  animal  is  sometimes  destroyed. 

Sore  Back. 

Another  part  to  which  the  animal  is  very  subject  to  be  at- 
tacked with  inflammation,  abscess,  and  ulcer,  is  the  back  and 
withers.  They  generally  arise  from  too  small  or  too  large  a 
saddle,  &c.  The  cure  of  these  must  depend  on  the  state  in 
which  they  are  first  detected  : if  in  the  earliest  stage,  the  tu- 
mefied part  may  be  well  rubbed  three  or  four  times  a-day  with  salt, 
or  saltpetre  dissolved  in  cold  spring  water.  If  matter  forms 
(which  may  be  discovered  by  the  observations  when  treating  of 
abscess),  warm  emollient  poultices  may  be  applied  over  the  part, 
first  rubbing  it  with  some  spirits  of  turpentine ; and  when  the 
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poultices  are  changed,  previous  to  applying  the  fresh  one,  warm 
fomentations  of  mango  leaves  in  hot  water  will  assist  in  advanc- 
ing it.  When  ripe,  it  will  burst,  unless  an  opening  is  made  by 
the  knife.  I have  generally  found  that  the  stronger  digestives 
were  useful  in  these  ulcers.  After  the  lint  is  placed  on  the  ori- 
fice, a plaister  of  basilicon  ointment,  softened  with  turpentine,  will 
be  proper ; and  if  the  ulcers  are  of  long  standing,  or  if  they  have 
been  neglected  in  the  first  instance,  or  have  been  under  the  care  of 
ignorant  persons,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  sprinkle  some 
red  precipitate,  or  blue  vitriol,  finely  powdered,  on  the  surface  and 
edges  for  three  or  four  days.  These  may  be  afterwards  dressed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  tar  and  Venice  turpentine,  and,  if  this 
is  not  found  sufficiently  strong,  the  Venice  turpentine  alone  may 
be  applied,  first  placing  a piece  of  lint  on  the  surface  of  the  wound. 
It  is  the  very  improper  treatment  which  these  sores  receive  in 
their  first  state  which  produces  what  is  termed  a warble,  and 
which  can  never  take  place  if  the  directions  above  are  attended 
to.  A warble  is  but  an  ill-conditioned  abscess,  in  which  repel- 
lents have  been  used  in  the  place  of  emollients,  and  such  treat- 
ment generally  produces  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  that  have  been 
known  to  penetrate  to  the  spine,  and  destroy  the  bones.  Such 
are  frequently  the  effects  of  the  miserable  treatment  to  which  this 
animal  is  subject,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  persons  usually 
employed  to  relieve  them. 

Strains. 

Strains  in  the  horse  are  generally  situated  near  the  ligaments 
by  which  the  joints  are  attached,  or  in  the  surrounding  muscles, 
and  but  very  seldom  (perhaps  never)  in  the  tendons,  which  are 
the  parts  usually  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  disease.  The  structure 
of  tendons  is  such  as  renders  them  very  difficult  to  be  inflamed  or 
in  much  pain,  from  their  small  supply  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves, 
which  circumstance  renders  them  almost  insensible : they  have 
beside  no  motion  of  their  own,  being  dependent  on  the  muscles 
to  which  they  belong. 

A horse  seldom  strains  a joint  or  the  surrounding  muscles  when 
animated,  as  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  are  then  exerted  ; 
and  during  this  state  it  requires  great  force  to  injure  them.  This 
is  not  the  case  when  the  animal  is  careless.  For  example,  when 
he  is  moving  along  a smooth -looking  road  with  careless  security, 
if  unexpectedly  his  foot  should  slip  into  a deep  hole,  the  muscles 
are  taken  by  surprise;  and  the  ligaments  alone,  not  being  equal 
to  the  weight  and  exertion  of  the  animal,  become  bruised  by  the 
heads  of  the  bones,  for  it  is,  perhaps,  the  muscles  more  than  the 
ligaments  which  strengthen  the  joints  ; or  the  muscles  in  their 
relaxed  state  may  Jbe  with  ease  strained,  which  is  very  difficult 
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when  they  are  exerted : muscles  may  also  be  strained  by  over- 
exertion, as  running,  &c. 

Great  circumspection  is  necessary  to  ascertain  precisely  which 
part  of  the  leg  has  received  the  injury.  I have  very  frequently 
observed  cases  which  have  been  treated  for  strains  in  the  shoulder, 
and  other  parts,  when  the  lameness  positively  existed  in  the  foot. 
The  place,  however,  once  ascertained,  the  principal  object  must 
be  to  reduce  the  inflammation.  We  will  suppose  the  shoulder  to 
be  affected ; — blood  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
parts  affected  fomented  with  mango  leaves,  in  hot  water.  This 
should  be  continued  for  half  an  hour,  twice  a-day ; after  which, 
the  part  should  be  rubbed  dry  previous  to  tying  it  up  with  a piece 
of  flannel.  If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  in  a few  days, 
I should  recommend  repeating  the  bleeding,  and  fomenting  the 
parts  with  hot  vinegar  in  which  has  been  dissolved  some  crude 
sal-ammoniac,  in  about  the  proportion  of  a drachm  to  a pint ; and 
if  this  does  not  succeed,  the  whole  shoulder  should  be  blistered, 
the  animal  put  under  a course  of  stimulating  medicine,  and  a 
rowel  or  seton  put  under  the  chest. 

If  any  other  joint  is  inflamed,  it  should  be  treated  after  the 
same  mode. 

Inflammation  in  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  usually  termed  the 
back  sinews,  frequently  leaves  an  accumulation  of  coagulable 
lymph,  which  hardens,  and  incommodes  the  action  of  the  ani- 
mal ; by  which  also  his  paces  are  insecure,  and,  on  exertion, 
liable  to  become  inflamed.  In  these  cases,  I have  generally 
found  the  greatest  benefit  arising  from  very  strong  mercurial 
ointment,  rubbed  in,  twice  a-day,  until  the  swelling  is  absorbed. 
This  should  be  continued  for  three  or  four  weeks,  after  which  the 
leg  may  be  tied  up  for  a few  days  with  a bandage  dipped  in  arrack 
or  brandy.  Blisters  are  frequently  employed,  and  in  very  slight 
cases,  I believe,  may  be  useful. 

Wind-Galls. 

They  are  situated  in  small  cells  (bursae  mucosa),  which  are 
supplied  to  those  muscles  and  tendons  that  are  subject  to  great 
action,  and  are  very  numerous  about  the  fetlock  joint.  Their 
property  is  to  secrete  or  supply  a quantity  of  mucus  to  lubricate 
the  parts,  that  they  may  not  suffer  from  their  violent  friction 
during  action. 

If  the  animal  has  been  exposed  to  violent  or  long-continued 
exercise,  they  inflame,  and  distend  to  such  a degree  as  renders 
them  visible,  and  sometimes  will  occasion  a slight  lameness,  or 
stiff  action. 

This  complaint  can  seldom  be  entirely  removed,  but  is  palliated 
by  embrocations  of  brandy,  vinegar,  or  any  other  astringent. 
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SHERIFFS’  COURT,  Red  Lion-square,  Aug.  3,  1843. 

CROSS  V.  COLLIS. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Richard  Cross,  knacker, 
residing  at  Camden-town,  against  the  defendant,  a tripe-dealer 
and  dog’s-meat  man,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £4.. 17s.  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered  ; to  which  the  defendant  had  pleaded  a setroflf, 
and  paid  15s.  into  Court. 

Mr.  Thomas  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Horry  for  the 
defendant. 

Thomas  Cross  stated  that  he  was  the  plaintiff’s  son,  and  his 
father  was  employed  in  supplying  dead  horses  and  asses,  and 
various  out-of-the-way  preparations,  to  the  Veterinary  College. 

The  Under-sheriff. — What  does  your  father  call  himself? 

Witness. — Knacker,  or  remover  of  dead  horses,  to  the  Veteri- 
nary College.  He  also  deals  in  dead  cows. 

The  Under-sheriff. — And  what  is  the  defendant  ? 

Witness. — A tripe  and  cat’s-meat-man. 

The  witness  proceeded  to  state  that  defendant  asked  his  father 
if  he  could  oblige  him  with  a dead  cow  now  and  then,  or  “ any 
thing  of  the  sort,”  and  expressed  a hope  that  he  (plaintiff)  would 
give  him  a “ turn,”  which  was  done. 

The  Under-sheriff. — What  do  you  mean  ? 

Witness. — Why,  that  I delivered  several  dead  cows  to  him. 

The  Under-sheriff. — Where  they  whole? 

Witness. — No,  they  were  cut  into  pieces  and  the  bones  taken 
out.  On  the  1st  of  December  I delivered  a cow  worth  15s.,  and 
my  father  sold  the  defendant  a blind  cob  at  Smithfield. 

The  Under-sheriff. — That  was  alive,  of  course  ? 

Witness. — Oh,  yes,  Sir,  I had  “ worked”  him  for  several  weeks, 
and  my  father  told  Collis  that  he  had  taken  the  cob  in  exchange 
for  “ another  horse”  for  two  pounds,  and  that  if  he  liked  to  give 
him  that  sum  he  should  have  it ; upon  which  Collis  took  it  with 
him.  On  the  8th  of  December  and  the  21st  of  February  he  de- 
livered to  the  defendant  two  dead  cows,  at  15s.  each  ; and  on  the 
20th  of  December  another,  of  the  value  of  12s. 

Mr.  Thomas. — Do  you  know  if  the  cow  meat  was  for  dogs  or 
for  human  beings? 
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Witness. — No,  I can’t  say  that;  for  he  sells  tripe — (a  laugh) — 
and  dogs’  meat  done  up  in  bundles. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Horry. — Did  you  ever  make  a present 
to  Mr.  Collis  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  Sir;  but  that  was  not  cow’s  meat.  Oh,  no. 
— ( Laughter .) 

Mr.  Horry. — What  was  it,  then? 

Witness. — A dead  donkey.  Sir. — ( Roars  of  laughter .) 

Mr.  Horry. — Why  was  that  given  to  him  ? 

Witness. — Because  it  was  of  no  use  to  us,  and  we  thought 
it  might  be  to  him. — ( Increased  laughter.) 

Mr.  Horry. — Then  you  send  dead  cows  to  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, do  you  ? 

Witness. — No;  all  the  cows  except  one  we  have  sent  have 
been  alive.  They  were  sent  for  examination. 

Mr.  Horry. — I am  to  understand,  then,  that  the  live  cows  go 
to  College,  and  the  dead  ones  and  defunct  donkeys  are  given 
away  ? 

Witness  (shaking  his  head). — No,  no;  not  the  cows. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I recollect  receiving  a black 
knacker  horse  from  Mr.  Collis ; he  was  werry  bad  with  the  stag- 
gers, and  Mr.  Collis  could  not  keep  him  still  in  his  place.  My 
father  agreed  to  pay  twenty-four  shillings  for  it,  and  this  I say 
on  my  oath,  and  will  stick  to  it.  I allowed  Mr.  Collis  25s.  for 
it,  cos  we  always  has  summat  to  drink  over  a horse  of  that  sort. 
— (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Horry. — Now,  do  you  recollect  your  father  having  a black 
terrier  bitch  ? 

Witness. — Yes ; he  wanted  it  for  Mr.  Hamilton,  a farmer,  but 
I returned  it.  But  how  you  talk  of  these  ere  things ! whereas, 
when  the  black  knacker  horse  with  the  staggers  got  into  our 
house,  he  dropped  down  dead,  and  I was  obliged  to  kill  it. — 
( Great  laughter.) 

For  the  defence  it  was  urged,  by  Mr.  Horry,  that  the  parties 
had  been  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  that  the  cow  meat,  as  well 
as  the  dead  donkey,  had  been  given  to  the  defendant,  who  had 
in  return  done  many  favours  for  the  plaintiff;  a quarrel,  however, 
had  occurred,  and  hence  this  action. 

Several  witnesses  were  examined  to  prove  the  sale  of  the  horse 
with  the  li  staggers”  for  £2,  two  stable-pails,  and  other  articles  ; 
and,  Mr.  Thomas  having  replied, 

The  Under-sheriff  summed  up,  leaving  the  Jury  to  determine 
to  whose  witnesses  the  most  credence  was  to  be  given. — Verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  £3..6s  .6d. 
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A War-Horse. 

“I  had  a black,  savage  horse,  named  Barbary,  which  was  sold 
to  me  by  Lieutenant  Strenowitz,  a very  gallant  German  officer, 
honourably  mentioned  in  Napier’s  history.  His  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours had  been  manifold  ; but  he  was  a showy  animat,  of 
a glossy  black,  and  a strong,  active,  and  perfect  horse,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  on  more  than  one  occasion  had 
he  so  ungenerously  behaved,  that  the  order  to  slay  him  was  on 
the  point  of  being  issued.  Once,  when  I visited  his  stall, 
and  put  my  hand  on  his  neck  to  caress  him,  he  seized  me  by 
the  breast  with  his  teeth ; and  if  I had  not  made  a desperate 
struggle  to  escape,  and  pommelled  him  well  with  my  fists  about 
the  eyes,  but  especially  if  my  vest  and  shirt  had  not  given 
way,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  dragged  me  under  his 
fore  feet,  and  killed  me  outright.  I had  the  marks  of  his  broad 
teeth  on  my  breast- bone  for  three  weeks. 

“ When  my  servant  was  showing  off  this  amiable  animal  in  the 
horse  market,  an  elderly  French  gentleman  was  struck  with  his 
appearance,  and  asked  his  age  and  price.  He  then  moved  round 
him,  scanning  his  points  critically;  and  afterwards  made  the 
man  walk,  trot,  and  canter  him.  This  ordeal  being  passed  satis- 
factorily, the  buyer  examined  the  joints,  feet,  and  eyes  ; and  after 
a long  meditative  pinch  from  his  snuff-box,  proceeded  to  inspect 
his  mouth.  Barbary  had  hitherto  undergone  these  liberties  with 
forbearance  and  equanimity  ; but  when  this  last  freedom  was 
taken  with  his  person  he  uttered  a fierce  yell,  seized  the  poor 
man  bv  the  shoulder,  and  proceeded  to  worry  him  as  a terrier 
would  a rat.  The  crowd  ran  to  the  rescue ; sticks  and  stones 
rained  on  Barbary,  and  he  was  obliged  to  drop  his  prey  before 
he  had  committed  actual  homicide.  Of  course,  all  chance  of  sale 
for  that  day  was  over  the  wounded  gentleman  talked  of  getting 
him  shot  by  the  authority  of  the  mayor;  but  Jonathan  Wild 
jumped  on  his  back,  the  crowd  opened  right  and  left,  and  he 
soon  was  in  his  own  stable  four  leagues  off. 

‘‘I  sold  this  man-eater  to  a Spanish  Capitraz  of  Muleteers  for 
two  doubloons,  though  he  was  worth  ten  or  twelve.  He  soon 
commenced  his  tricks  with  his  new  master,  but  he  met  with  his 
equal  in  the  biting  department.  These  hardy  fellows  are  accus- 
tomed to  ferocity  as  well  as  stubbornness  in  their  mules,  and  know 
well  how  to  subdue  them.  The  last  time  I saw7  Mr.  Barbary,  he 
appeared  in  considerable  distress,  but  I had  no  pity  to  bestow7 
upon  him.  His  new7  master  was  clinging  to  one  of  his  ears  with 
his  teeth,  whilst  a muleteer  with  a long  cudgel  was  belabouring 
his  ribs  on  the  other  side,  as  hard  as  he  could  strike.  Under 
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this  pleasant  treatment  he  was  leaving  Bourdeaux,  on  the  road 
to  Spain  ; and,  for  aught  I know  to  the  contrary,  the  discipline 
might  have  been  kept  up  half  the  way  to  the  Pyrenees.” 

( Events  of  a Military  Life , by  W.  Henry , Esq.) 


Caution  to  Farmers. 

A very  heavy  misfortune  occurred  to  a farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kendal,  last  week.  He  had  had  occasion  to  re- 
move a considerable  number  of  young  cattle  from  a pasture  they 
had  been  in  for  some  time  to  another  at  a distance,  and  before 
driving  them  out  of  the  field  he  administered  a quantity  of  rock 
salt,  mixed  with  water,  to  each  ; a precaution  which  is  usually 
taken  when  cattle  are  removed  to  a different  pasture,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  less  liable  to  suffer  from  any  epidemic  which 
may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  cattle  were 
then  driven  into  a brook,  where  they  were  allowed  to  drink  their 
fill.  The  effects  of  the  farmer’s  treatment  now  became  apparent. 
He  had  given  to  each  animal  about  two  pounds  of  salt — too  much 
by  half.  This  had  necessarily  made  them  very  thirsty,  and  the 
unlimited  quantity  of  water  they  were  allowed  to  drink  caused 
one  or  two  to  drop  down  dead  immediately,  whilst  yet  in  the 
brook  ; four  others  expired  soon  after,  and  another  in  a few  days, 
making  the  total  loss  amount  to  seven  head.  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  but  the  whole  of  them  were  killed  by  the  incautious 
use  of  the  salt,  and  the  excessive  quantity  of  it. 


Acute  Glanders  in  the  Human  Subject. 

Mr.  Hamerton,  surgeon  to  the  Castle-town  Dispensary,  has 
placed  upon  record  three  cases  of  acute  glanders  in  the  human 
subject,  all  running  the  same  course,  and  terminating  fatally,  and 
all  traceable  to  the  same  cause,  i.  e.  contagion  from  a diseased 
horse.  The  symptoms  in  each  case  were  very  similar.  The 
disease  commenced  by  the  invasion  of  febrile  symptoms  of  a low 
type,  which  were  followed  by  an  attack,  in  one  of  the  limbs, 
of  an  inflammation  resembling  erysipelas  phlegmonodes,  but  of  a 
d arker  character,  and  presenting  the  peculiar  feeling  earlier ; similar 
appearances  soon  presented  themselves  elsewhere  in  the  system  ; 
sphacelus  occurred,  together  with  the  formation  of  gangrenous 
pustules— the  disease  next  shewed  itself  in  the  nose  and  throat, 
with  an  ichorous  discharge.  General  symptoms  of  strongly- 
marked  typhus  appeared,  and  the  patient  died,  after  having  been 
a prey  to  the  most  intense  suffering. 
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The  identity  of  the  disease  with  glanders  in  the  horse  was 
proved  by  the  inoculation  of  an  ass  with  the  fluid  contained  in 
one  of  the  pustules.  The  animal  soon  shewed  all  the  symptoms 
of  acute  glanders,  and  died  in  five  days.  So  great  was  the  ex- 
citement among  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so 
alarmed  were  they  by  the  occurrence  and  fatal  termination  of  the 
three  cases,  that  they  broke  down  the  house  where  the  ass  that 
had  been  experimented  on  was,  and  would  have  killed  it  but  for 
the  opportune  arrival  of  Mr.  Hamerton.  This  gentleman  seems 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  this  disease  being  communicated  from 
man  to  man,  from  the  fact  that  although  the  three  patients  were 
all  living  in  close,  ill-ventilated  and  crowded  cabins,  and  wore 
the  same  clothes  throughout  the  disease ; in  fact,  although 
every  circumstance  was  present  by  which  the  atmosphere  could 
be  tainted,  still  neither  friend,  relative,  nor  nurse-tender,  sickened 
of  the  disease.  Actual  contact  with  the  diseased  matter  appears 
to  be  necessary  for  the  transference  of  glanders. 

Mr.  Hamerton  concludes  by  remarking, — in  the  absence  of  any 
therapeutic  means  of  curing,  or  even  alleviating,  this  formidable 
and  fatal  disease,  one  in  which  the  records  of  medicine  have  not 
furnished  a single  instance  of  recovery,  and  one  also  in  which 
the  physician  is  unable  to  afford  an  interval  of  ease,  or  assuage 
the  most  frightful  agony  that  human  nature  is  exposed  to ; with 
all  these  facts  before  us,  and  in  the  humiliating  reflection  of 
being  merely  silent  lookers  on,  with  all  the  (resources  of  our  art 
in  this  disease  futile  and  useless,  we  should  turn  our  thoughts  to 
preventive  measures,  and  impress  upon  the  attention  of  the  local 
authorities  in  our  respective  districts,  the  dangerous  and  fatal 
consequences  likely  to  ensue  by  allowing  glandered  horses  to 
exist,  or  to  be  suffered  to  go  at  large. 


Fungoid  Tumours  in  the  Human  Being  communicated 
from  a Quadruped. 

The  journal  “ De  la  Soc.  Med.  de  Montpelier ” states,  that  a 
woman  in  the  South  of  France  whose  child  had  died  five  days 
after  birth  preferred  afterwards  to  suckle  a lamb  instead  of  another 
child,  or  resorting  to  the  ordinary  means  of  preventing  the  secre- 
tion of  milk.  The  woman  was  of  a lymphatic  temperament,  and 
had,  at  one  period,  been  subject  to  scrofulous  glandular  swellings, 
but  these  had  long  healed,  and  at  the  time  in  question  she  was  in 
good  health,  and  had  no  tenderness  or  unsoundness  of  the  nipples. 

In  about  a week’s  time  the  lamb  was  observed  to  be  consi- 
derably out  of  health  ; but  it  still  continued  to  be  suckled.  At 
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the  expiration  of  a fortnight  symptoms  of  unhealthy  inflammation  mani- 
fested themselves  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  around  the  lips  of  the 
lamb,  consisting  of  a purplish  red  eruption,  with  some  engorgement  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  in  which  some  dark  red  spots  were  here  and  there 
perceived.  These  spots  became  the  seats  of  small  tumours,  of  a dirty  white 
colour;  and  though  these  soon  disappeared  by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  nature, 
similar  tumours  arose  on  the  outside  of  the  lips,  which  remained  persistent, 
and  assumed  a fungoid  character,  bleeding  from  the  slightest  cause.  They 
grew  to  the  size  of  a pea,  and  were  attended  with  considerable  irritation  of 
the  digestive  and  urinary  passages.  The  latter  symptoms,  however,  were 
moderated  by  an  infusion  of  pellitory  mixed  with  olive  oil ; and  the  tumours 
checked  in  their  progress  by  a mixture  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  salt,  which, 
being  applied  to  them,  they  gradually  diminished.  The  disease,  which  in  the 
patois  of  the  country  was  termed  boukiehon  (mal-labiale),  is  popularly  consi- 
dered contagious ; nevertheless,  the  suckling  process  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  another  fortnight,  when  the  lamb  was  removed. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  for  some  time  before  the  final  removal  of 
the  lamb,  the  woman  had  felt  pains  in  her  breasts,  and  observed  the  growth 
of  several  small  tumours  in  those  glands.  It  was  after  the  lamb  had  been 
falling  away  in  health  for  about  a week  that  she  noticed  around  each  nipple 
an  unusual  redness,  that  was  soon  afterwards  attended  by  a burning  heat, 
particularly  during  the  act  of  lactation.  A few  days  afterwards  some  pur- 
plish spots  appeared  in  the  areola  surrounding  the  left  nipple,  in  the  centre 
of  which  several  pimples  were  seen,  each  about  as  large  as  a pin’s  head. 
These  pimples  were  at  first  red,  but  soon  became  of  a greyish  colour,  assuming 
the  same  aspect  with  those  around  the  mouth  of  the  lamb.  They  increased 
rapidly  in  size,  became  pediculated,  and  assumed  the  fungoid  and  bleeding 
character.  At  this  period  also  (Jan.  17,  1841),  three  similar  tumours  began 
to  grow  on  the  right  breast,  and  followed  a course  similar  to  the  preceding 
ones. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  the  tumours  on  the  left  side  had  become  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  sized  pea,  while  the  three  on  the  right  side  had  attained  almost 
the  magnitude  of  an  almond.  The  cessation  from  suckling  the  lamb  was 
not  adopted  until  this  late  period. 

Emollient  poultices  and  lotions,  leeches,  &c.  were  employed  with  little 
benefit  to  the  breasts.  Compression  was  next  used ; but  it  had  only  the 
effect  of  agglomerating  the  separate  tumours  into  one.  Calcined  alum  and 
such  feeble  escliarotics  were  equally  unproductive  of  any  good  result. 

On  the  9th  of  February  the  patient  consulted  the  practitioner  who  has  re- 
ported the  case.  At  this  time  the  fungoid  mass  on  the  left  breast  was  about 
three  inches  in  diameter  in  its  widest  part,  of  a rounded  form,  and  separated 
into  three  unequal  lobes.  It  appeared  to  consist  of  an  interlacement  of 
arteries  and  veins,  interspersed  with  some  nervous  filaments.  The  tumour 
on  the  right  side  was  of  a similar  kind.  No  fever  was  present,  and  the  gene- 
ral health  of  the  patient  was  not  obviously  affected. 

The  morbid  growths  of  the  right  breast  were  stopped  by  the  help  of  the 
ligature  and  a powerful  caustic  ; that  of  the  left  side  required  the  knife  for  its 
removal,  but  the  wound  made  in  the  operation  readily  cicatrised.  The  above 
case  (we  are  aware  of  no  recorded  instance  affording  similar  proof)  clearly 
testifies  the  existence  of  another  disease  belonging  to  the  category  of  those 
communicable  from  animals  to  man,  of  which  class  hydrophobia,  glanders, 
and  the  vaccine  disease,  are  striking  examples. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  SUPPOSED  IDENTITY  OF  THE  WILD 
OR  WHITE  FOREST  BREED  OF  CATTLE  (the  1)rus 
Scoticus  of  Modern  Naturalists)  WITH  THE  PRESENT 
PEMBROKE  AND  WEST  HIGHLAND  BREED. 

By  Robert  Knox,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. , Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  Edinburgh . 

[Communicated  through  the  medium  of  Professor  Dick.] 

My  dear  Sir, — WE  have  so  frequently  talked  over  the  physio- 
logical and  natural  history  of  cattle,  that  I need  no  apology  for 
addressing  the  following  Remarks  to  you,  and  through  you  (for 
that  is  my  object)  to  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Wales.  You  possibly  may  have  interest  to  procure  their 
admission  into  the  pages  of  that  excellent  periodical  The  Vete- 
rinarian ; and  this,  I apprehend,  may  prove  the  readiest  way  of 
obtaining  an  answer  to  several  questions  and  suggestions  which 
you  will  find  scattered  throughout  this  memoir. 

About  six  years  ago,  probably  more,  I published  in  i(  The  Trans- 
actions and  Essays  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland/’  a memoir  on  the  wild  ox  of  the  Hamilton  breed  of 
cattle,  confining  my  remarks  as  much  as  possible  to  personal 
observation  and  inquiry.  I had  no  opportunity,  it  is  true,  of  dis- 
secting the  animal  carefully,  and  of  instituting  a careful  compa- 
rison between  it  and  any  ordinary  domestic  breed  ; but  I had 
the  skeleton  carefully  prepared  and  articulated,  and  this,  I believe, 
was  the  first  so  set  up  in  Britain.  As  the  work  containing  my 
memoir  is  of  easy  access,  I shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  quo- 
tations from  it,  but  shall  refer  from  memory  merely  to  the  general 
results. 

After  much  hesitation,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  now  in  Britain  several  original  breeds  of  cattle  quite  distinct 
from  each  other,  not  convertible  into  each  other  by  any  influence 
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of  climate,  domesticity,  feeding,  &c. ; and,  in  addition  to  these, 
there  may  exist  cross  breeds  maintained  as  such  by  the  breeder. 

2d. — That  we  have  not  data  sufficiently  exact  to  determine  the 
original  breeds,  and  whether  there  be  any  in  their  original  condi- 
tion; that  is,  quite  pure. 

3d. — That  the  readiness  with  which  these  various  breeds  of 
cattle  intermingle  by  cross  breeding,  producing  animals  seem- 
ingly  productive,  is  no  proof  that  all  or  even  most  of  the  breeds 
were  originally  but  of  one  species  ; for  this  many  reasons  might 
be  given,  with  which  I need  not  trouble  you  here.  Let  two  of 
the  now  existing  breeds  be  selected  as  an  experiment — the  short 
horned,  for  example,  orTees  Water,  and  the  Shetland  or  Galloway 
— and  I will  venture  to  predict  that  the  cross  breed  so  produced 
will  never  maintain  its  ground  for  any  length  of  time  as  a cross 
breed,  but  will  return  ultimately  to  one  or  other  of  the  original 
breeds,  or  it  will  die  out  altogether.  1 am,  of  course,  quite  aware 
that  this  opinion  is  adverse  to  that  of  the  most  illustrious  com- 
parative anatomist  of  modern  times,  Baron  Cuvier  ; that  it  is  also 
contary  to  that  of  Mr.  Low,  and  a host  of  modern  observers  ; but 
neither  have  my  own  ideas  on  this  point  been  hastily  taken  up. 
In  a country  like  this,  so  abounding  with  first-rate  cattle,  a 
strictly  artificial  breed  may  readily  be  maintained  ; but  this  does 
not,  by  any  means,  prove  the  artificial  to  be  a natural  one.  As 
an  instance  of  what  I considered  an  artificial  breed  of  cattle  in 
a certain  sense,  and  to  a certain  extent,  I instanced  the  wild  ox 
itself,  as  he  is  now  found  in  the  great  parks  of  Cadzow  and  of 
Tankerville ; for,  admitting  the  fact,  which  I presume  to  be  one, 
that  every  calf  belonging  to  these  herds  which  is  “ off  the  mark- 
ings,” or,  in  plain  language,  which  departs  from  the  pure  white 
or  cream  colour,  considered  by  their  proprietors  as  the  standard 
of  purity  of  the  race,  is  destroyed  ; if  this  be  the  fact,  and  I have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  that  such  calves  are  immediately  de- 
stroyed or  withdrawn,  so  as  not  to  be  permitted  to  influence  by 
breeding  the  supposed  purity  of  the  white  breed,  then  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  white  breed  itself  may  be,  and  probably  is,  per- 
fectly artificial. 

With  a view  to  determine  this  very  point,  namely,  what  is  the 
natural  colour,  markings,  and  form  of  the  herds  of  Tankerville 
and  of  Cadzow,  I proposed  that  these  cattle  should  be  allowed  to 
breed  freely,  and  that  all  the  calves  should  be  preserved  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  allowed,  whatever  their  markings  might 
be,  to  breed  freely  with  the  others;  thus  their  relation  to  the  West 
Highland  and  other  breeds  might  and  would  ultimately  be  dis- 
covered. Lastly,  I hinted  that  the  wild  or  white  ox  approached 
most  nearly  in  the  form  of  head,  skeleton,  and  habits,  to  the  West 
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Highland  breed  of  cattle.  Their  absolute  identity  I doubted;  but, 
on  being  informed  that  occasionally  a pure  white  or  cream- 
coloured  calf  appeared  amongst  the  black  and  red  West  Highland, 
I solicited  several  of  my  friends  to  secure  for  me  the  first  speci- 
men they  met  with,  that  it  might,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  be 
compared  with  the  white  ox  of  Hamilton  and  of  Tankerville. 

Again  ; throughout  this  inquiry  I could  not  overlook  the  sin- 
gular fact,  that,  wherever  I had  seen  the  Celtic  race  of  men,  as 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  in  Wales,  their  cattle  were 
almost  uniformly  black,  or  red,  or  striped  dun.  The  circumstance 
that  a race  of  white  or  cream-coloured  cattle  exists  even  now  in 
Pembrokeshire,  and  in  a part  at  least  of  South  Wales,  I first 
learned  from  Mr.  Low’s  excellent  work  on  British  Domestic  Ani- 
mals. But  this  circumstance,  instead  of  clearing  up,  rather 
added  to  the  existing  difficulties;  for,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
these  white  cattle  of  Pembrokeshire  are  identical  with  the 
Hamilton  and  Tankerville  breeds,  and,  secondly,  that  these  same 
cattle  are  the  original  breed,  the  progenitors,  unmixed,  of  the 
present  black  and  red  Celtic  cattle,  how  has  it  happened  that  the 
Celt  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland,  as  little  prone  to  change  or  to  im- 
provement as  any  of  their  race,  should  have  declined  breeding 
their  white  cattle,  and  adopted  the  black  and  red  varieties  in  pre- 
ference? Some  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  find,  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  white  race  of  cattle  in  South  Wales,  a proof  of  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  late  Dr.  MacCallagh  viewed  the  Welsh 
Celt,  whom  he  considered  as  the  most  pure  of  all  the  Celtic  tribes, 
the  most  strongly  possessed  of  all  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
his  race*. 

I admit  that  it  is  singular  to  find  among  this  race  of  men  these 
very  cattle — I mean  the  white  cattle,  to  which  tradition  lias 
always  assigned  a high  antiquity.  Another  hypothesis,  how- 
ever, may  be  offered,  and  it  is  the  one  I feel  disposed  still  to  ad- 
here to, — it  is  this:  The  southern  parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
shew  unquestionable  traces  of  strong  Phoenician  colonies  having 
once  settled  in  them.  Many  gentlemen  have  attended  my 
lectures  from  Cornwall,  South  Wales,  and  from  the  South  of 
Ireland,  who  evidently  belonged  to  a race  of  men  absolutely  dif- 
ferent from  the  Saxon,  and  equally  so  from  the  Celt ; these,  from 

* The  inhabitants  of  Central  Wales  appeared  to  me  to  be  strictly  Irish ; 
and  if  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  walk,  as  I did,  from  Chepstow  to  Ruthin, 
taking  Builth,  Lhanidlow,  Dinas,  Monthy,  and  Bala,  in  his  road.  Above  all, 
let  him  not  forget  to  visit  the  hovels  of  the  fine  peasantry  occupying  the 
farms  (! !)  of  Sir  W W.  Wynne,  and  others,  and  the  appearance  of  Rebecca 
and  her  daughters  in  Wales  will  not  in  the  least  surprise  him ; if  it  docs,  then 
1 must  be  wholly  ignorant  of  human  nature. 
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every  consideration  I could  give  to  the  subject,  were  evidently 
of  an  Oriental  race  : the  colour  of  the  hair  and  skin,  the  oval  face, 
the  chiselled  features,  their  courtesy  and  politeness,  the  whole 
character,  in  fact,  of  their  mind,  shewed  them  to  be  neither  Saxon 
nor  Celt.  Now  history  assures  us  that  they  are  of  Phoenician  origin. 
May  it  not  have  happened,  then,  that  the  white  race  of  cattle 
came  into  Britain  with  them,  and  is  now,  with  them,  fast  becom- 
ing extinct?  Or  may  not  the  Phoenician,  Syrian,  or  Oriental, 
have  been  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  all  these  countries,  and  the 
white  cattle  been  a race  of  oxen  they  found  when  they  first  took 
possession,  long  prior  to  the  advent  of  Celt  or  Saxon  ? This  is 
the  more  probable  hypothesis.  When  Caesar  encountered  the 
Britons  in  Kent,  they  opposed  to  his  legions  armed  chariots! 
These  were  unquestionably  Oriental.  When  did  the  Celt  or 
Saxon  invent  war  chariots  ? or  when  did  the  Celt  build  round 
towers  ? But  it  is  time  that  I state  more  fully  to  you  Mr.  Low's 
hypothesis  : I quote  from  his  very  beautiful  “ Illustrations  of  the 
Breeds  of  Domestic  Animals,”  part  i,  1840. 

After  alluding  to  the  wild  oxen  of  Cadzow,  Tankerville,  Burton 
Constable,  &c.  Mr.  Low  remarks,  “ fortunately  for  the  inquiries 
of  the  naturalist,  the  same  animals  are  yet  to  be  found  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  where  we  naturally  should  look  for  the  ex- 
istence of  an  indigenous  race  of  cattle,  namely,  Wales,  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  set  at  rest  the  questions  that  have  been  agi- 
tated regarding  the  relation  which  exists  between  them  and  the 
domestic  race.  The  individuals  of  this  race  yet  existing  in 
Wales  are  found  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  where  they 
have  been  kept  by  some  individuals  perfectly  pure  as  a part  of 
their  regular  farm  stock.  Until  a period  comparatively  recent, 
they  were  very  numerous ; and  persons  are  yet  living  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke  who  remember  when  they  were  driven  in 
droves  to  the  pastures  of  the  Severn  and  to  the  neighbouring 
markets.  Their  whole  essential  characters  are  the  same  as  those 
at  Chillingham  and  Chantley  Parks,  and  elsewhere.  Individuals 
of  this  race  are  sometimes  born  entirely  black,  and  then  they  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  cattle  of  the  mountains.” 

In  the  next  paragraph,  Mr.  Low  proceeds  to  shew  that  the 
same  breed  of  cattle  still  exists  in  Europe.  “ That  the  same  race 
is  to  be  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
and  we  should  probably  have  had*  accounts  of  it  either  in  a wild 
or  reclaimed  state,  had  naturalists  been  aware  of  its  distinguish- 
ing characters.  In  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  cattle,  altogether 
wild,  have  been  observed  by  English  sportsmen,  marked  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cattle  of  the  Parks,  and  in  no  respect  to  be 
distinguished  from  them,”  (page  4.)  These  ingenious  remarks 
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and  extended  inquiries  of  Mr.  Low  merit  attention  from  all  phy- 
siologists, and  not  less  also  from  the  practical  farmer  and  breeder 
of  stock.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  simply  a physiological  ques- 
tion : it  cannot  be  discussed  as  an  insulated  inquiry,  and  merely 
oh  its  own  merits,  involving  as  it  does  so  many  other  questions ; 
and  that  which  renders  the  whole  of  these  inquiries  into  the  truth 
so  difficult  is,  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  vastness  of  the  field  re- 
quired for  the  thorough  examination  of  any  theory  offered  ; the  ex- 
penses attending  such  an  inquiry  also,  and  the  danger  of  trusting 
to  analogy,  which,  by  reason  of  the  specific  differences  in  animals, 
is  so  prone  to  lead  the  best  thinking  mind  astray.  Anxious  to 
acquire  information  regarding  these  Pembroke  cattle,  and  believ- 
ing that  I may  not  have  leisure  for  some  years  to  visit  that  inte- 
resting ground,  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  through 
you  the  following  hints  and  queries  for  your  professional  brethren 
in  the  South  of  England  and  of  the  Principality.  First,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Low,  that  “ the  origin  of  the  domestic  ox  must  be 
sought  for,  not  in  extinct  species,  but  in  a race  yet  existing,”  and 
it  is  evidently  his  opinion  that  the  original  ox  is  the  white  forest 
breed  of  Hamilton,  Chillingham,  &c.  altered  by  food,  climate, 
domesticity,  into  the  numerous  varieties  which  adorn  the  pastures 
and  moors  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of 
Baron  Cuvier.  To  such  a theory,  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Pritchard*,  there  are  objections,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  altogether  insurmountable.  The  conversion,  for  example, 
of  the  Shetland  cow  into  the  short  horn,  of  the  Hereford  into  the 
Galloway,  of  the  Alderney  into  the  Angusshire  breed,  by  any  pro- 
cess short  of  altering  the  breed  by  crossing,  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether absurd,  and  I can  scarcely  think  that  Mr.  Low  seriously 
maintains  it.  But,  secondly,  even  admitting  that  the  Shetland 
and  Hereford  cattle  would  breed  freely  with  each  other,  I main- 
tain that  under  no  circumstances  whatever  can  the  cross  breed 
so  produced  be  maintained  without  a constant  reference  or  return 
to  one  or  other  of  the  original  breeds.  The  cross,  if  left  to  itself, 
would  either  altogether  cease  or  die  out,  or  return  gradually  to 
one  of  the  original  breeds.  The  same,  I am  persuaded,  holds  true 
in  man,  and  refutes  altogether  Dr.  Pritchard’s  hypothesis.  The 
white  ox  of  Pembroke  is,  according  to  Mr.  Low,  identical  with 
the  common  black  cattle  of  the  district,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  pri- 
mitive cattle  of  the  Celt.  To  this  I beg  leave  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing objections  : — 

Although  I always  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  that 
the  wild  white  cattle  and  black  West  Highland  cattle  might  ulti- 

* That  varieties  in  man  and  animals  may  be  produced  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, and  may  be  perpetuated  by  breeding. 
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mately  prove  the  same,  I hold  the  matter  as  still  very  doubtful. 
The  birth  of  a black  calf  amongst  these  white  cattle  of  Pembroke- 
shire may  prove  not  identity,  but  a mixture  of  two  races  of  cattle 
(black  and  white),  shewing  itself  from  time  to  time  by  accidental 
births  ; and  as  black  cattle  abound  in  the  district,  and,  if  I am 
rightly  informed,  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  Pembrokeshire 
cattle,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a black  calf  should  from  time 
to  time  appear  among  its  fairer  companions : such  things  happen 
occasionally  among  the  human  race,  and  is  unhesitatingly  re- 
ferred to  the  influence  of  a black  parent,  recent  or  remote*. 
Nothing  of  this  proves  identity  ; it  merely  shews  an  admixture, 
recently  or  remote  it  matters  not ; an  admixture  influencing  un- 
born races  for  an  unknown  period  of  time.  Again;  the  birth  of  a 
white  calf  among  the  West  Highland  or  the  Pembroke  black  cattle 
does  not  prove  identity  of  species ; it  may  as  well  prove  the  in- 
fluence of  a breed  extinct  as  a general  breed  (in  Scotland),  but 
shewing  itself  from  time  to  time  among  the  existing  species. 

A question  here  naturally  arises,  which  is  this : Are  the  Pem- 
broke black  cattle  indentical  with  the  West  Highland  and  Irish 
cattle,  seeing  that,  according  to  Mr.  Low’s  hypothesis,  they 
ought  to  be  ? The  Celt,  Caledonian,  and  Irish  (surely  the  High- 
landers are  at  least  as  much  Celt  as  the  Welsh),  must  have  pre- 
served his  cattle  in  a much  purer  state,  or  in  a state  nearer  their 
original  condition  than  they  could  have  possibly  been  preserved 
on  the  green  hills  of  Wales,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  all-powerful 
England.  According  to  the  hypothesis  I combat,  the  white  ox 
should  abound  in  Caledonia  and  in  the  remote  districts  of  Ireland, 
and  in  France,  which  is  pure  “ Celtic,”  Welsh  to  the  core  ; Welsh 
out  and  outf . Now,  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  we  find  them 

* In  the  human  race  the  admixture  of  dark  blood  will  continue  to  shew 
itself  for  more  than  a century  without  the  possible  return  to  the  original 
stock  : there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  law  should  not  hold  good  in  cattle. 

f Rebecca  and  her  daughters  shew  themselves  only  occasionally  in  the 
Principality,  and,  being  but  few  in  numbers,  the  event  is  not  much  attended 
to.  Still,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality,  upon  the  present  system  of 
land  tenure,  will  every  year  become  more  and  more  Celtic,  so  will  Rebecca’s 
visits  become  more  and  more  frequent.  Ireland  long  ere  this  (and  Wales 
too)  might  have  been  mostly  Saxon,  with  Saxon  industry,  Saxon  steadiness, 
Saxon  respect  for  law  and  order,  but  for  the  land  tenure — the  law  of  entail. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  and  of  Wales  were  originally  handed  over 
to  a few  English  families,  some  centuries  ago  : the  entail  has  kept  out  Saxon 
industry  and  Saxon  capital.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Celtic  population  in- 
creases, and  now  some  four-and-twenty  English  families,  possessing  most  of 
the  landed  property  (and  all  the  patronage  of  Ireland  and  of  Wales),  call  on 
Britain  generally  to  maintain  not  so  much  the  British  supremacy  as  their 
entails.  Had  Ireland  and  Wales  been  conquered  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
these  countries,  long  ere  this,  would  have  been  all  but  Saxon  or  English. 
They  would  have  formed  a part  of  England  as  it  were : but  it  is  quite  noto- 
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all  but  extinct ; preserved,  only,  as  it  were,  by  the  merest  chance 
in  one  or  two  lordly  parks,  whilst  black  cattle  and  red  cattle 
prevail  universally. 

But,  to  return  to  the  black  and  white  Pembroke  cattle:  — 
South  Wales  and  Cornwall  were  early  occupied  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who,  in  all  probability,  brought  this  breed  of  cattle  with 
them,  or  found  them  there  on  their  arrival;  and  thus,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  never  were  Celtic,  but  were  merely  accidentally 
mixed  with  the  Celtic  races  of  cattle,  and  are  now  in  progress 
of  extermination,  like  the  people  or  race  of  men  to  whom  they 
belonged.  This  will  explain  their  presence  in  some  parts  of 
France,  and  amongst  the  Pyreenean  Mountains.  With  respect 
to  the  black  Pembroke  cattle,  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Low  him- 
self that  they  are  not  quite  identical  with  the  West  Highland 
breed.  I believe  I was  the  first  to  hint  that,  after  all,  the  white 
droves  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  of  Lord  Tanker- 
ville  might  be  purely  artificial*,  and  that  we  do  not  know  on 
this  account  what  really  was  the  natural  colour  of  these  cattle  ; 
and  thus,  in  fact,  still  stands  the  question.  It  may  be  that  the 
white  Welsh  cattle,  those  of  Tankerville,  and  the  white  cattle  of 
Hamilton,  hold  similar  relations  to  the  respective  breeds  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  and  may  be  identical  with  the  cor- 
responding dark  race  of  the  county;  but  I have  shewn,  I think, 
that  another  hypothesis  might  be  maintained  with  a greater  shew 
of  truth.  To  the  scientific  and  practical  men  of  Pembrokeshire 
I beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  this  question.  I am  quite 
sensible  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  every 
hypothesis  which  can  be  offered. 

The  cattle  of  South  America  are  said,  in  the  course  of  about 
three  hundred  years,  to  have  assumed  a uniform  colour  of  black 
and  brown ; but,  first,  is  this  the  fact? — and,  secondly,  were  they 
not  so  when  first  introduced? — or,  thirdly,  has  it  not  happened 
that  in  these  wilds  a predominating  breed  has  prevailed  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  the  others?  Do  we  not  daily  see  that  a flock  of 
sheep  of  a mixed  breed,  if  not  artificially  maintained  by  a return 
to  both  the  original  breeds,  will  speedily  assume  the  character  of 
the  predominating  breed?  Are  the  horses  of  the  Pampas  of  one 

rious  that  it  was  not  so;  the  soil  was  handed  over  to  a few  English  and  Irish 
(traitor?)  families  for  their  especial  benefit,  and,  being  entailed  on  them,  the 
English  Government  is  deservedly  at  this  moment  about  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
its  far-seeing  statesman-like  policy.  Had  Ireland  and  Wales  been  open  to 
Saxon  industry  and  capital,  where  would  now  have  been  the  Celtic  inhabit- 
ants? The  answer  is  easy; — In  America.  It  is  perfectly  a delusion  to  talk 
of  Ireland  and  Wales  as  belonging  to  England.  They  belong  absolutely  and 
literally  to  a few  powerful  English  nobility. 

* See  my  memoir,  already  referred  to. 
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colour?  Again;  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  wild  boar,  when 
in  that  state,  is  always  of  one  colour,  brown — but,  when  domesti- 
cated, puts  on  a variety  of  tints.  Here  is  another  difficulty, 
which  I venture  to  meet  in  this  way : — Has  the  wild  boar  been 
domesticated  as  such?  Can  Mr.  Low  tell  us  where  there  is  a 
pure  breed  of  the  wild  pig  to  be  seen  now  domesticated , and, 
although  kept  perfectly  distinct  from  the  domestic  breeds,  have 
notwithstanding  assumed  the  habits  and  colours  of  the  domestic 
breed  ? I am  sure,  Sir,  that  you  will  admit  your  total  unac- 
quaintance with  so  curious  a fact,  and  I challenge  at  once  its  au- 
thenticity. This  is,  indeed,  the  only  way  to  deal  with  assertions 
in  support  of  which  we  have  no  authentic  records — no  journal  of 
observations — nothing  worthy  the  name  of  scientific  research. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your’s  very  truly,  &c. 


FRACTURES  IN  DOGS. 

By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S. , Veterinary  Surgeon 
First  Life  Guards. 

Hopeless  as  cases  of  fracture  in  horses  generally  are,  from 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  managing  the  patient,  they  are  by 
no  means  to  be  so  regarded  in  dogs.  I have  in  several  instances 
seen  dogs  recover,  and  with  very  good  use  of  the  parts,  if  not 
perfect  restoration  of  them,  when  the  accidents  have  been  con- 
sidered, at  the  time  they  took  place,  of  a nature  so  irremediable 
as  to  render  it  advisable  to  destroy  the  animals. 

F.  F/s  dog,  a valuable  Irish  spaniel,  fell,  May  4th,  1839, 
from  a high  wall,  and  fractured  his  off  shoulder.  On  examina- 
tion, I found  the  os  humeri  fractured  about  an  inch  above  its 
radial  extremity,  causing  the  limb  to  drop,  pendulously,  from  the 
side,  and  depriving  the  animal  of  all  use  of  it.  The  arm — by 
which  I mean  the  fore-arm — was  moveable  in  any  direction  upon 
the  shoulder;  and  there  was  distinct  crepitus:  in  a word,  the 
nature  of  the  accident  was  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt;  nor  was 
there  any  splinter  or  loose  piece  of  bone  discoverable.  I directed 
that  the  animal  might  be  laid  flat  upon  his  sound  side  in  a 
hamper  or  covered  basket  or  box,  of  sufficient  dimensions,  but 
not  large  enough  to  admit  of  his  moving  about;  to  have  his  hind 
legs  fettered,  his  mouth  muzzled,  and  his  injured  parts  covered 
with  a linen  cloth  wetted  with  a spirit  lotion. 

May  6th. — The  parts  are  tumefied,  but  not  more,  or  even  so 
much  as  one  i ight  have  expected.  Continue  the  lotion. 
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6th. — At  my  request  Mr.  Youatt  was  called  in  to  give  his 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  effecting  a cure.  He  thought, 
from  the  inconvenient  situation  of  the  fracture,  that  the  chances 
of  success  were  doubtful ; and  recommended  that  a plaster  com- 
posed of  thick  sheep-skin  and  pitch,  cut  to  the  shape  of  the 
parts,  be  applied,  extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder 
down  upon  the  arm,  and  reaching  to  the  knee ; and  that  the 
whole  should  be  enveloped  in  well-applied  bandages,  one  of 
them  being  carried  over  the  shoulders  and  brought  round  be- 
tween the  fore  legs,  to  support  the  limb,  and  aid  in  retaining 
the  fractured  ends  in  apposition.  Prior  to  the  application  of 
the  pitch  plaster  the  hair  was  closely  shorn  off.  Thus  bound 
up  the  dog  was  replaced  in  his  hamper,  and  had  some  aperient 
medicine  given  to  him. 

8th. — The  medicine  has  operated  ; and  he  appears  going  on 
well,  his  appetite  continuing  unimpaired. 

9th. — Last  night,  through  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  keeper, 
he  managed  to  get  out  of  his  basket  and  take  a run  about  the 
yard.  For  the  future  let  him  be  chained  in  his  abode. 

10M. — He  growls  when  I open  the  basket  to  look  at  him.  On 
examining  him  (while  his  keeper  had  hold  of  him)  I found  the 
plaster  loosening  from  its  adhesion.  I took  it  off  altogether,  and 
applied  a fresh  one,  composed  of  the  stopping  composition  I use 
for  horses’  feet. 

June  7th. — Up  to  this  time  he  has  made  no  escape  from  his 
basket ; and  every  thing  appears  to  have  been  going  on  properly. 
The  fracture  feels  as  if  it  were  completely  united,  and,  as  the  plas- 
ter continues  to  adhere  firmly,  I thought  the  bandages  enveloping 
it,  as  they  were  often  getting  loose,  might  now  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  dog  might  with  benefit  be  chained  to  a kennel,  in- 
stead  of  being  so  closely  confined  as  he  has  been.  In  moving, 
he  does  not  attempt  to  use  the  fractured  limb,  but  hops  along 
upon  the  three  other  legs. 

July. — He  has  acquired  pretty  good  use  of  the  limb.  Being 
now  at  liberty,  he  runs  about  a good  deal ; halting,  from  there 
being  some  shortness  of  the  limb,  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent 
him  being  serviceable,  as  a “ slow”  hunter,  in  the  sporting  field. 


About  a twelvemonth  ago  l was  consulted  concerning  a blood- 
hound of  great  size  and  beauty,  and  of  the  cost  of  £50,  that  had 
been  a cripple  in  one  of  his  hind  limbs  for  some  considerable 
time  past,  owing,  it  was  said  or  thought,  to  having  received 
some  injury.  After  a very  careful  handling  and  examination  of 
the  parts  about  the  hips — the  places  where  he  expressed  pain — I 
vol.  xvi.  4 E 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been,  and  still  existed, 
some  fracture  of  the  ischial  portion  of  the  pelvis,  but  precisely 
where,  or  of  what  nature,  I could  not  determine ; and  all  the 
treatment  1 could  recommend  was,  that  the  animal  should  be  shut 
up  within  a basket  or  box  of  some  sort,  of  dimensions  only  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  lie  at  ease,  and  that  he  be  kept  there  for 
at  least  six  months,  without  being  taken  out,  save  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  his  bed  cleansed  or  renewed.  His  owner  had 
previously  made  up  his  mind  to  have  him  destroyed  : under- 
standing, however,  from  me,  that  there  still  remained  a chance 
of  his  recovery,  he  ordered  his  groom  to  procure  a proper  basket, 
and  see  that  the  dog’s  confinement  was  such  as  I had  prescribed. 
The  man  asked  me  to  allow  him  to  have  his  kennel,  which — 
being  no  larger  than  was  requisite  for  him — 1 did  not  object  to; 
and  to  this  he  had  an  iron  lattice  door  made,  converting  it  into  a 
sort  of  wild  beast  cage.  After  two  months’  confinement  l had 
him  let  out  for  a short  run,  and  perceived  evident  amendment. 
I believe,  altogether,  he  was  imprisoned  five  months,  and  then 
was  found  so  much  improved  that  I had  him  chained  to  his  ken- 
nel for  the  remaining  month,  and  this,  I believe,  was  continued 
for  another  month.  The  issue  was,  the  complete  recovery  of  the 
animal,  very  much  to  the  gratification  and  joy  of  his  master,  by 
whom  he  is  regarded  as  a kind  of  unique  or  unobtainable  produc- 
tion. 

The  fractures  of  dogs,  and  other  animals,  must,  of  course,  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  all  the  circumstances  of  their  cases ; 
but  1 have  always  considered  it  a most  essential  part  of  their 
treatment  that  such  portable  patients  as  dogs  and  cats,  &c. 
should  be  placed  and  kept  in  a state  of  confinement  where  they 
either  could  not,  or  were  not  likely  to,  use  or  move  the  fractured 
parts ; and,  moreover,  I have  thought  that  failure,  where  it  has 
resulted  after  such  treatment,  has  arisen  from  its  not  having  been 
sufficiently  long  persisted  in. 


HOOVE— GOOD  EFFECTS  OF  CHLORINE. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  F.S.,  Whitchurch , Salop. 

On  the  16th  Oct.  1842,  1 was  sent  for  in  great  haste  to  some 
cows  that  were  swollen  from  eating  turnips.  An  extra  quantity 
had  been  pulled  up  and  given  to  them  in  the  field,  on  account 
of  it  being  Sunday,  and  the  cowman  wanting  to  leave  home.  1 
passed  . the  probang  down  two  of  them,  but  little  air  escaped. 
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To  five  l gave  about  3iss  each  of  the  liquor  sodae  chlorinatae  in 
some  cold  water.  In  the  course  of  five  minutes  the  swelling 
began  to  subside ; a quarter  of  an  hour  more  so ; and  entirely 
soon  afterwards. 

I have  several  times  passed  the  probang  without  any  relief 
being  given,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  end  of  it  is  then 
obstructed  by  the  food,  or  does  not  fairly  enter  the  stomach.  Once 
I recollect  passing  the  tube  down  one,  and  no  gas  escaped.  On 
examination  I found  that  the  tube  was  filled  with  rust ; it  is, 
therefore,  a good  plan  to  have  a stiletto  always  in  it,  or  at  any 
rate  to  force  a strong  brass  one  up  it  occasionally.  Would  it 
not  be  advisable  to  use  some  other  metal  that  would  not  rust  so 
much,  and  also  to  have  the  instrument  made  so  that  more  holes 
should  be  up  the  sides,  something  like  in  the  tapping  trocar? 

On  one  occasion  I was  called  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
when  it  was  dark,  to  a cow  that  was  enormously  swollen.  I took 
with  me  a bottle  of  the  liquor  sodee  chlorin.  out  of  which  I must 
have,  rather  hurriedly,  poured  an  ounce  or  two  to  some  water, 
with  which  I commenced  drenching  her;  but  she  had  scarcely 
had  above  a hornfull  or  two  before  she  fell  down  and  died.  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  the  chlorine  had  some  delete- 
rious effect  in  paralysing  the  glottis.  The  oesophagus  and  trachea 
were  ruptured. 


A PIG  CHOKED  WITH  A POTATOE  FOR  A WEEK. 

By  the  same. 

Mr.  Sadler,  of  the  Hollyhurst,  called  on  me  in  Jan.  1843,  to 
say  that  he  had  a large  valuable  sow  that  had  been  choked  with 
a potatoe  during  the  last  three  days.  I advised  him  to  permit 
me  to  go  and  pass  the  probang,  but  he  deferred  it  for  a day 
or  twro,  to  see  if  it  would  go  down  of  itself.  On  the  following 
market-day  he  called  to  say  that  she  was  dead.  She  had  lived 
just  a week  with  it  in  her.  On  examination  he  found  the  potatoe 
in  the  oesophagus,  at  about  five  inches  from  the  stomach,  and 
not  in  the  least  dissolved.  The  inner  coat  of  the  oesophagus 
was  destroyed,  and  there  was  considerable  thickening  about  the 
place  where  the  obstruction  was  situated.  The  symptoms  were 
an  inability  to  pass  any  thing  into  the  stomach,  as  what  she 
swallowed  was  soon  vomited  up  again. 
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DEATH  OF  A COW  FROM  CHOKING  WITH  A TURNIP. 

By  the  same . 

On  the  19th  of  March  1843,  I was  sent  for,  rather  hastily,  to 
a cow  that  was  choked  with  a turnip,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  of  Brick  Lane,  but  before  I arrived  she  had  expired. 

She  had  been  first  choked  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  it  was  half-past  one  when  I saw  her.  She  was  enormously 
swollen,  and  had  been  so  most  of  the  time.  Nothing  but  a piece 
of  wood  had  been  put  in  her  mouth  to  keep  it  open,  and  pressure 
applied  to  the  throat.  It  was  supposed  that  the  turnip  was 
removed. 

Examination. — I could  detect  the  turnip  midway  between  the 
jaws  and  breast.  1 cut  down  upon  and  removed  it,  and  found 
that  it  was  the  half  of  a turnip,  and  that  the  cut  surface  bulged 
out  a little,  and  gave  it  a rounded  appearance.  Its  greatest 
diameter  was  2J  inches,  and  its  circumference  7§  inches  ; the 
length  was  3|  inches.  It  lay  lengthways  in  the  oesophagus,  so 
that  its  diameter  was  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  The  jugular 
veins  were  very  much  distended  with  blood,  and  the  deep  seated 
jugulars  were  distinct  and  not  very  distant  from  the  others.  There 
was  considerable  effusion  on  the  external  parts  of  the  oesophagus, 
where  the  obstruction  was  situated,  and  the  interior  of  the  trachea 
contained  a large  quantity  of  serum  and  spume.  There  was  also  a 
sort  of  white  secretion  lining  the  greater  part  of  the  trachea.  I 
did  not  see  the  internal  parts,  as  the  butcher  had  not  arrived. 
Before  examining  the  throat,  I tapped  her,  and  her  sides  com- 
pletely subsided.  I believe,  if  she  had  been  tapped  while  living,  the 
turnip  would  have  passed,  especially  had  the  probang  been  used. 
In  performing  cesophagotomy,  I think  that,  after  we  have  satisfied 
ourselves  about  the  situation  of  the  bloodvessels,  we  had  better 
give  a bold  deep  cut  at  once,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  obstruction, 
rather  than  to  cut  frequently,  and  perhaps  inefficiently. 


RUPTURED  STOMACH  IN  A MARE. 

By  the  same. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1843,  about  half  past  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  I called  to  see  a foal  of  Mr.  Wilson’s,  at  Alkington, 
with  diseased  hocks,  when  I was  informed  that  the  mare  had  been 
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brought  home  from  a field  of  rye-grass  and  clover  very  ill  with 
colic.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  she  was  seen,  and  was  then 
well.  At  four  she  was  seen  by  a neighbour’s  servant  rolling 
about  in  great  pain,  but  who  neglected  to  inform  the  owner.  At 
nearly  six  Mr.  Wilson’s  son  found  her  ill  in  the  field,  brought  her 
home,  and  immediately  bled  her  very  copiously. 

Symptoms. — She  was  in  dreadful  agony  when  she  was  brought 
home ; she  rolled  her  fore  legs  clean  up,  and  remained  in  that 
position  for  a short  time.  When  I saw  her,  she  was  lying  down 
and  easier  ; but  soon  afterwards  she  got  up,  and  stood  for  half 
an  hour.  Her  respiration  was  very  quick  and  laborious ; the 
ears  cold;  the  pulse  rapid  ; her  abdomen  not  at  all  distended. 
Some  medicine  was  .given  to  ease  the  spasm  or  any  distention  by 
gas. 

8 p.m. — In  nearly  the  same  state.  Bleed  to  five  quarts,  and 
give  pot.  purg.  c opii,  &c. 

1 2th. — From  the  last  date  to  the  present  she  gradually  got 
worse,  and  occasionally  was  up  and  down  ; but  most  of  the  time 
she  was  standing  up,  and  breathed  very  quick,  and  the  pulse  at 
the  jaw  became  more  and  more  indistinct,  until  at  last  it  was 
imperceptible.  When  she  lay  down,  a quantity  of  air  was  belched 
up  the  oesophagus,  and  forced  through  the  mouth  ; but  I could 
never  see  any  grass  accompany  it.  When  down,  she  would 
stretch  her  head  and  neck  forward  along  the  ground,  and  force 
the  air  up  the  oesophagus,  and  which  could  be  seen  rising  up. 
About  twelve  at  night  she  died  in  dreadful  agony. 

Examination. — The  whole  of  the  intestines  were  healthy  and 
natural.  The  abdomen  contained  about  four  gallons  of  disco- 
loured water.  Some  few  portions  of  masticated  grass  were  found 
among  the  intestines  ; but  the  quantity  was  so  small,  that  it 
merely  proved  there  was  a rupture.  1 then  directed  my  investi- 
gation towards  the  stomach,  and  the  mischief  was  clearly  shewn. 
We  had  the  mare  lying  on  her  back,  and  towards  us  lay,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  stomach,  a large  quantity  of  masticated 
green  grass,  beautifully  covered  by  and  confined  within  the 
omentum.  On  removing  this,  we  discovered  that  there  was  a 
rupture  of  ten  inches  in  length  through  the  entire  coats  of  the 
stomach,  and  a farther  rupture  of  five  inches  through  the  peri- 
toneal and  muscular  coat  only,  leaving  the  mucous  coat  and 
strong  cellular  tissue  entire.  The  rupture  was  not  exactly  along 
the  greater  curvature,  but  about  the  middle  of  its  inferior  side, 
in  the  direction  of  its  greater  curvature.  There  was  a little  coa- 
gulated blood  on  its  ruptured  edges,  but  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  quantity  of  blood  being  lost.  The  rupture  extended 
for  five  inches  along  the  cuticular  coat,  the  other  being  along  its 
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villous  coat.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  diaphragm  was  rough, 
and  shewed  that  it  had  been  subject  to  rather  severe  usage. 
About  a gallon  of  serum  was  in  the  thorax.  The  lungs  were 
sound. 


SORE  SHINS. 

We  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  insert,  although 
late,  and  that  through  no  fault  of  Mr.  Friend’s, 
an  engraving  of  the  appearance  of  the  fore-leg 
of  a mare  under  that  sadly  painful  malady 
“ sore  shins.” 

She  may  be  named  “ Mr.  Friend’s  bay  mare 
Protegee,  by  Patron,”  half  bred. 

Mr.  Friend’s  Observations  on  Sore  Shins  in 
the  Horse  will  be  found  in  page  477  of  this 
volume. 
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A CASE  OF  POLYPUS  IN  THE  HEART  OF  A QUEY 

CALF. 

By  Mr.  John  Kay,  V.S.,  Pontefract,  Yorkshire. 

Having  been  a reader  of  your  valuable  Periodical  for  a great 
number  of  years,  I beg  leave  to  transmit  a small  contribution — 
a mite  of  gratitude — for  insertion  in  its  pages.  It  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  many  of  your  numerous  readers. 

I was  requested  to  look  at  a valuable  quey  calf,  thirteen  months 
old,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  August  last,  the  property  of  Mr. 
William  Kitchen,  of  this  place,  and  which  had  previously  been 
under  the  management  of  a cowleech  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  examination,  I found  that  the  pulse  beat  70  per  minute,  and 
full  and  bounding,  but  rather  irregular — the  temperature  of  the 
extremities  varied — the  respiration  was  accelerated — the  appetite 
impaired,  and  the  bowels  constipated. 

Being  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  from  the 
above  symptoms,  I could  not  at  once  arrive  at  a correct  diag- 
nosis of  its  character ; however,  I immediately  abstracted  three 
pounds  of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  inserted  a seton  on 
each  side  of  the  chest,  and  administered  a laxative  drench, 
mixed  with  some  linseed  tea. 

3 p.m. — The  symptoms  are  somewhat  relieved  ; the  pulse  60, 
but  still  irregular;  the  respiration  rather  tranquil.  No  more 
medicine  was  given  ; but  some  linseed  gruel. 

9th,  10  a.m. — The  bowels  are  relaxed  ; the  pulse  52 ; appetite 
improved  ; taking  her  gruel  with  avidity,  and,  on  the  whole,  seem- 
ingly much  better. 

19th. — This  morning  the  symptoms  indicated  a change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  ; the  bowels  still  regular ; appetite  not 
so  good  ; pulse  quick  and  intermittent.  As  the  animal  was  evi- 
dently worse,  I made  a more  careful  diagnosis  of  the  case,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  circulatory 
system,  that  something  abnormal  must  exist  in  the  fountain  head 
of  circulation.  Accordingly  the  treatment  was  altered  : I admi- 
nistered stimulants  combined  with  tonic  medicine,  and  ordered 
nutritious  diet  to  be  given. 

11th. — To-day  the  appearances  of  the  disease  are  more  charac- 
teristic of  a morbid  state  in  the  heart’s  action  ; the  pulse  very 
feeble  and  irregular  ; great  prostration  of  strength,  with  a partial 
paralysis  of  the  hind  extremities,  &c.  Still  continue  to  give  medi- 
cine as  before.  This  treatment  was  continued  every  eight  hours 
until  the  10th,  when  rapid  strides  were  made  towards  approach- 
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ing  dissolution.  I again  warned  uiy  employer,  as  I had  done 
several  times  before,  of  the  unfavourable  appearance  of  the  case. 
He  expressed  much  anxiety  respecting  this  peculiar  breed  of 
cattle.  The  calf,  however,  continued  to  suck  during  the  day, 
and  our  patient  died  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Post-mortem  examination . — On  inspecting  the  abdominal 
cavity,  the  whole  of  the  viscera  presented  a healthy  aspect.  Pe- 
netrating into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  lungs  assumed  a 
more  blanched  appearance  than  natural,  and,  cutting  into  the 
substance  of  the  heart,  I found  a polypus  adhering  to  the  interior 
of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  right  auricle.  On  carrying  my 
examination  to  the  right  ventricle,  a similar  morbid  structure  ex- 
hibited itself,  adhering  to  the  muscular  substance  of  that  cavity, 
and  which,  when  removed,  weighed  from  five  to  six  ounces. 

On  conversation  with  the  owner,  I was  informed  that  he  had 
previously  lost  two  calves  about  the  same  age,  and  both  by  the 
same  cow,  exhibiting  the  same  symptoms  previous  to  death. 


THE  FATAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  YOUNG  LEAVES  OF  THE 
COMMON  LAUREL  WHEN  EATEN  BY  DUCKS. 

Bif  Mr.  Robert  Read,  V.S. , Crediton. 

Mr.  Tr em lett,  of  Lower  Creedy  Farm,  has  for  several  years 
past  lest  nearly  the  whole  of  his  ducks,  when  about  three  or  four 
months  old,  in  a very  singular  manner.  There  is  no  symptom  of 
illness  as  a precursor.  They  seem  to  be  in  perfect  health  only  a 
few  minutes  before  they  are  seized,  and  then  all  at  once  a pecu- 
liar nodding  of  the  head  comes  on,  followed  by  vertigo  and  insen- 
sibility and  death.  Not  more  than  from  three  to  five  minutes 
occur  from  the  commencement  of  the  first  symptom  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  affair. 

Curiosity  led  to  the  opening  of  some  of  them,  when  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  young  leaves  of  the  laurel  was  found  in 
the  crop  and  gizzard.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  leaves  remained 
inert  while  in  the  crop  of  the  ducks ; but  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  gizzard  or  true  stomach,  their  specific  action  commenced, 
producing  symptoms  similar  to  prussic  acid,  when  animals  are 
poisoned  by  it. 

This  interesting  case  should  operate  against  farmers  planting 
laurel  shrubs  in  the  pleasure-grounds  adjoining  their  poultry 
yards,  or  any  other  place  to  which  the  ducks  can  have  access. 
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Perhaps  you  may  think  this  not  worth  reporting  in  The  V ete- 
rinarian  ; but  as  it  interests  the  farmer,  or  rather  his  “good 
housewife,”  it  may  be  on  that  score  worth  accepting,  more  espe- 
cially as  our  Journal  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  diseases  of  one 
animal,  but  extends  to  every  class,  from  the  stable  to  the  poultry 
yard.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  attend  to  every  class  of 
animals,  no  matter  how  inferiorly  linked  in  the  order  of  living 
beings ; for  there  is,  to  the  natural  philosopher,  as  much  plea- 
sure in  contemplating  the  habits  of  the  smaller  as  the  larger 
animal,  and  as  much  instruction  afforded  in  their  comparative 
habits. 


ON  ANIMAL  HEAT; 

COMPRISING  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  RECONCILE  THE  FACTS  AT* 

. TENDANT  ON  ITS  DEVELOPMENT,  WITH  A PHYSICAL 
PRINCIPLE  OPERATING  TO  PRODUCE  IT  HITHERTO 
OVERLOOKED. 

By  Mr.  Jam es  W.  Winter,  M.R.C.S.L.,  Guildford. 


[We  deem  these  observations  on  Animal  Heat  exceedingly 
valuable.  There  is  much  important  matter  contained  in  them, 
and  none  of  our  readers  will  rise  from  their  perusal  without 
pleasure  and  improvement. — Ed.] 


A considerable  share  of  experimental  research  and  philo- 
sophic attention  has  been  directed,  at  different  periods,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  causes  operating  within  the  living  animal,  by 
which  it  acquires  and  maintains  an  independent  heat,  so  wonder- 
fully regular  in  its  supply  and  consumption. 

Amongst  the  illustrious  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  with- 
draw the  veil  with  which  nature  has  enveloped  this  remarkable 
process  are  found  Boyle,  Priestley,  Black,  Hunter,  Home,  Craw- 
ford, Lavoisier,  Franklin,  Davy,  Brodie,  and  Magendie, — a satis- 
factory proof  that  the  investigation  has  not  been  hitherto  considered 
valueless.  Did  the  laws  which  regulate  the  thermal  properties 
of  animals  admit  of  direct  proof, — if  it  were  possible  satisfacto- 
rily to  ascertain  by  what  powers  they  are  governed, — the  infer- 
ences from  such  data,  could  they  be  established,  would  be  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  physiologist  and  practical  medical 
man.  “An  inquiry,”  says  Crawford,  “into  the  causes  which 
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maintain  the  balance  of  heat  in  the  animal  economy,  will  proba- 
bly give  rise  to  improvements  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  dis- 
ease.(On  Animal  Heat,  p.  438.) 

2.  The  source  of  animal  heat,  whether  it  be  supplied  by  che- 

mical, vital,  or  purely  physical  action,  has  been  a most  fertile 
subject  of  theory ; but  no  position  which  has  yet  been  assumed 
is  considered  fully  explanatory.  The  celebrated  John  Hunter, 
who  carefully  examined  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  declared 
himself  dissatisfied  with  all  the  hypotheses  that  had  been  ad- 
duced to  explain  it.  “ The  theories  hitherto  brought  forward  do 
not  in  the  least  satisfy  me,  as  I think  that  none  of  them  accord 
perfectly  with  every  circumstance  observable  in  these  cases.” 
(Hunter’s  Works,  by  Palmer,  vol.  iii,  p.  16.)  Muller,  in  his  late 
physiological  work,  after  reviewing  the  various  theories  promul- 
gated on  the  subject,  considers  that  some  other  supply  of  animal 
caloric  is  still  undiscovered.  Mr.  Mayo  is  yet  more  confident 
“ that  the  source  of  vital  heat  remains  unknown.”  (Physiol., 
p.  96.)  “ No  attrition,”  says  Blagden,  “ no  fermentation,  or 

whatever  else  the  mechanical  and  chemical  physicians  have  de- 
vised, can  explain  a power  capable  of  producing  and  destroying 
heat,  just  as  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  require.”  (Phil. 
Trans.,  1775,  p.  112.) 

3.  By  this  peculiar  property  the  animal  maintains  a tempera- 
ture apparently  independent  of  extraneous  circumstances,  at  once 
u constant,  equable,  and  perpetual.” 

4.  In  the  human  being  the  degree  of  heat  acquired  is  not  so 
high  as  in  some  other  classes  of  the  mammalia.  Blood  heat  is 
generally  quoted  at  98°  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale,  but  this  is  certainly 
beneath  the  usual  internal  temperature.  Dr.  Beaumont,  by 
placing  a thermometer  in  the  stomach  of  a living  and  healthy  man, 
ascertained  that  the  heat  of  that  part  of  the  frame  averaged  100°. 
Muller  found  the  temperature  of  the  mouth  and  rectum  to  vary 
from  97.7°  to  98.6°  ; while  that  of  the  more  internal  parts  of  the 
body  was  from  100f°  to  101  J°.  Dr.  Thompson  places  it  at  101°, 
and  Magendie  at  101.75°  Fahr. 

5.  From  the  copious  tables  which  Tiedmann  has  compiled  of 
facts  ascertained  relative  to  the  heat  of  different  genera  of  the 
mammalia , it  is  seen  that  in  some  of  them,  such  as  the  ox,  horse, 
and  elephant,  the  temperature  is  not  quite  so  high  as  that  of  man  ; 
while  that  of  the  squirrel,  the  ape  (simia  aigula ),  the  bat,  and  the 
whale,  ranges  rather  above  his  natural  standard. 

6.  The  heat  acquired  by  many  birds  rises  considerably  above 
that  of  the  mammalia.  In  the  common  pigeon  it  is  106°,  in  the 
vulture  107°,  and  in  the  raven  sometimes  as  high  as  109.23°.  Dr. 
Edwards  found  the  heat  of  sparrows  to  range  from  105°  to  110g. 
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7.  The  temperature  of  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata  is  generally 
low,  and  that  of  the  amphibia  and  reptiles  only  a degree  or  two 
higher  than  the  surrounding  medium.  This  is  not  always  the 
case,  for  in  tropical  countries  the  land-tortoises  maintain  a tem- 
perature considerably  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  “The 
temperature  of  the  air  of  the  Gallipagos  Islands  varies  from  72®  to 
75° ; that  of  the  blood  of  the  tortoise  is  always  62°.”  (Porter's 
Journal,  p.  215.)  Fishes  usually  support  an  internal  heat  slightly 
superior  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  they  live  in.  Some  ex- 
ceptions, however,  have  been  discovered.  Dr.  Davy  found  that 
the  thunny  ( thynnus  pelamys)  possessed  a heat  of  99°,  when  the 
surrounding  water  was  only  80^°  Fahr. 

8.  Insects  develop  a degree  of  heat  governed  mostly  by  the 
temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  they  move.  Mr.  Newport, 
in  his  experiments  on  them,  was  always  able  to  detect  an  inde- 
pendent temperature,  which  in  some  cases  exceeded  that  of  the 
atmosphere  by  20®.  When  quantities  of  them  associate  together, 
the  heat  produced  is  considerable.  J.  Hunter  placed  a thermo- 
meter in  a bee-hive,  and  ascertained  that  the  temperature  varied 
in  spring  from  93°  to  98°,  and  in  the  summer  it  reached  as  high 
as  104o. 

9.  Plants  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  possession  of  a 
temperature  independent  of  external  circumstances.  When  snow 
falls  on  plants,  the  first  part  which  melts  is  that  immediately  in- 
vesting the  leaf.  On  inserting  the  bulb  of  a thermometer  into  a 
hole  cut  in  a tree,  the  mercury  invariably  rises  beyond  that  of  the 
external  air. 

10.  The  use  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  for  measuring  slight 
variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  animal,  or  of  its  different 
component  parts,  is  not  without  a great  liability  to  error.  It  is 
very  difficult  of  application  to  the  internal  organs,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  experiment,  and  in  many  instances  objectionable, 
from  the  impossibility  of  its  being  affected  unless  it  obviously  ab- 
stracts a proportion  of  caloric  from  the  tissue  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. On  this  account  the  experiments  of  MM.  Becquerel  and 
Breschet,  who  employed,  in  their  investigations  on  the  subject  of 
animal  heat,  the  thermo-electric  multiplier,  which  is  free  from 
the  sources  of  error  affecting  the  common  thermometer,  are  worthy 
of  the  firmest  reliance. 

11.  Most  writers  on  animal  caloric  agree  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  foetus  is  supplied  wholly  by  the  mother.  This  rests 
altogether  on  supposition.  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to 
doubt  the'  correctness  of  it,  from  the  fact  of  the  cold  sensation 
experienced  by  the  parent  on  the  occurrence  of  inter-uterine  death. 

12.  It  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Edwards,  and  by  Despretz,  that  the 
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actual  temperament  of  newly-born  animals  is  much  lower  than 
that  which  they  subsequently  are  possessed  of.  According  to 
the  former  a new-born  infant  raised  the  thermometer  no  higher 
than  94i°.  Something,  however,  ought  to  be  allowed  for  evapo- 
ration. Dr.  Davy  found  the  temperature  of  the  axilla  of  a child 
just  born  to  be  98.5° ; twelve  hours  afterwards  it  stood  at 99°,  and 
in  three  days  it  was  still  the  same. 

13.  In  old  persons  the  power  of  generating  heat  decreases  with 
the  decline  of  vital  energy. 

14.  Many  experimenters  have  observed  a diurnal  variation  of 
animal  temperature.  It  was  seen  to  be  lowest  in  the  morning 
and  highest  towards  evening.  According  to  Anteurieth  it  is  l^° 
Fahr.  lower  during  sleep  than  in  the  daytime. 

15.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  process  of  digestion  tended 
to  increase  the  temperature;  but  from  the  peculiarly  fortunate 
opportunity  which  Dr.  Beaumont  had  of  ascertaining  the  fact, 
it  was  found  to  be  but  slightly  affected  by  the  exercise  of  that 
function. 

16.  Dr.  Granville  has  communicated  some  remarkable  facts 
respecting  the  temperature  acquired  by  the  uterine  system  during 
parturition.  From  his  statement  it  appears  that  the  free  caloric 
of  these  organs  is  then  greatly  increased.  Occasionally  he  ob- 
served it  to  rise  as  high  as  120°  Fahr.  : the  elevation  always  bore 
a proportion  to  the  degree  of  action  excited  in  the  organ. 

17.  The  external  temperature  of  different  parts  of  the  body 
decreases  in  the  ratio  of  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  circu- 
lation. Thus,  a thermometer  placed  in  the  axilla  of  the  human 
subject  stood  at  98°  Fahr. ; when  placed  at  the  loins  it  indicated 
a temperature  of  96i°,  on  the  thigh  94°,  on  the  leg  from  93°  to 
91°,  and  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  only  reached  90°.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  brain  possessed  a lower  temperature  than  the 
rectum. 

18.  Dr.  Davy,  Magendie,  and  Thenard,  have  asserted  that 
arterial  blood  is  superior  in  temperature  to  venous  by  1°.  This 
was  ascertained  by  putting  a thermometer  into  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  heart.  Others  have  failed  to  discover  this  difference  ; 
and  the  late  Professor  Coleman  stated  that  he  had  found  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  the  warmest  by  1°  or  2°  Fahr.  Mayer  found 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  jugular  vein  to  be  from  2|° 
to  4|°  Fahr.  lower  than  that  of  the  carotid,  but  he  could  distin- 
guish no  difference  in  the  temperature  of  either  side  of  the  heart. 
MM.  Becquerel  and  Breschet  found  with  their  thermo-electric 
multiplicator  that  the  blood  in  the  left  auricle  of  a turkey  was 
1.62°  Fahr.  higher  than  the  blood  in  the  right  auricle. 

19.  The  heat  of  the  body  is  depressed  several  degrees  below 
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the  natural  standard  in  the  affection  termed  morbus  cerulens, 
where  the  foramen  ovale  remains  unclosed,  and  admits  of  a por- 
tion of  the  blood  passing  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  left 
without  being  transmitted  through  the  lungs.  In  Asiatic  cholera 
a thermometer  placed  in  the  mouth  rises  only  to  77°  or  79°. 
Coldness  of  the  body  is  also  symptomatic  of  hydrothorax,  and  of 
repletion  of  the  air-cells  with  mucus,  in  chronic  bronchitis. 
(Elliotson.)  It  is  stated  by  Martine  that  long  fasting  diminishes 
the  temperature.  Dr.  Currie,  by  placing  a thermometer  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  during  syncope,  ascertained  that  it  stood  as  low 
as  63°  Fahr.  Mr.  Earle  asserted  that  the  temperature  of  the 
hand  of  a paralyzed  arm  was  as  low  as  70°  Fahr.,  while  that  of 
the  sound  side  raised  the  mercury  to  92°.  On  electrifying  the 
diseased  limb  its  temperature  increased  7°.  MM.  Becquerei  &nd 
Breschet  could  not  succeed  in  detecting  any  difference  between 
the  sound  limb  and  the  paralyzed  one  in  a case  of  hemiplegia. 

20.  Under  the  influence  of  various  circumstances  the  tempera- 
ture of  isolated  parts  of  the  body  becomes  temporarily  exalted. 
The  sudden  local  determination  of  blood,  accompanied  with  in- 
crease of  heat,  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  mind,  as  seen 
in  blushing,  is  carried  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
a copious  perspiration  from  the  parts.  '*  When  a function  is 
going  on  vigorously,  the  temperature  of  the  individual  part  rises.” 
(Elliotson,  Phy.,  231.)  MM.  Becquerei  and  Breschet  found 
the  temperature  of  a scrofulous  tumour  raised  as  much  as  5J° 
Fahr.  above  the  general  heat  of  the  body.  This  fact  is  worthy 
of  attention,  as  it  had  been  previously  asserted  that  in  inflamma- 
tion the  part  affected  did  not  acquire  a higher  temperature  than 
that  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  frame.  The  same  experimenters 
also  observed  that  the  heat  of  the  body  was  exalted  5i°  during  a 
fever.  The  temperature  of  the  body  in  a feverish  state,  according 
to  Dr.  Elliotson’s  observations,  was  often  raised  from  its  natural 
standard  to  107°  Fahr.,  and  in  tetanus  he  remarked  it  as  high  as 
110°  Fahr. 

21.  MM,  Becquerei  and  Breschet  observed  that  muscular 
contraction  was  attended  with  an  exaltation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  part  to  the  extent  of  from  1|°  to  3f°  Fahr. 

22.  The  animal  frame  maintains  its  caloric  at  very  low  atmo- 
spheric temperatures.  During  the  northern  expedition  of  Captain 
Parry  the  thermometer  often  stood  so  low  as  — 52°  Fahr.;  it  was 
usually  at  32°  below  zero,  at  which  time  he  found  the  blood-heat 
of  some  foxes  which  were  caught  was  from  98°  to  106f°. 

23-  Neither  has  external  heat  so  great  an  effect  in  raising  the 
animal  temperature  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  We  have 
already  seen  (7)  that  the  land-tortoise  of  an  equatorial  island 
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keeps  itself  much  cooler  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Dr. 
Davy  found  that  the  internal  temperature  of  the  human  body, 
when  exposed  to  a tropical  climate,  was  from  2.7°  to  3.6°  Fahr. 
higher  than  in  the  more  temperate  climates.  The  French  natu- 
ralists appointed  to  the  Bonite  also  investigated  this  subject. 
They  made  numerous  experiments,  and  the  inference  from  them 
was,  that  the  heat  of  the  human  body  rises  and  falls,  in  a slight 
degree  only,  with  that  of  the  external  temperature  ; and  that  it 
falls  slowly  in  passing  from  a hot  to  a cold  climate,  but  rises 
rather  more  rapidly  in  returning  towards  the  torrid  zone. 

24.  Experiments  have  been  instituted  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  high  artificial  heat  on  the  animal  economy.  Blag- 
den,  Fordyce,  Banks,  and  others,  have  exposed  themselves  to 
heated  apartments,  varying  between  198°  and  2il°  Fahr.,  and 
for  a short  time  even  so  high  as  260°.  But  they  found  that  the 
body  possessed  capabilities  of  maintaining  nearly  its  original 
temperature  from  the  cooling  effect  of  increased  perspiration. 
That  it  was  due  to  this  circumstance  was  substantiated  by  De  la 
Roche,  who,  having  heated  the  atmosphere  of  an  apartment,  and 
at  the  same  time  saturated  it  with  moisture,  in  order  to  prevent 
exhalation  from  the  skin,  found  that  the  heat  of  the  body  when 
so  exposed  rose  from  4°  to  9°  Fahr. 

25.  Having  briefly  directed  attention  to  the  principal  facts 
that  have  been  already  ascertained  to  accompany  the  exercise 
of  this  important  function,  it  now  remains  to  point  to  those 
means  by  which  it  is  supposed  vital  heat  is  generated  and  sup- 
ported within  the  body.  Among  the  most  popular  and  plausible 
of  modern  theories  on  the  subject  is  the  one  propagated  by  the 
joint  exertions  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace.  Knowing  that  heat 
often  resulted  from  chemical  changes  in  inorganic  matter,  they 
ingeniously  supposed  that  something  similar  occurred  during  the 
performance  of  the  respiratory  process,  an  animal  function  par- 
taking of  a chemical  character.  In  this  act  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs 
and  forms  carbonic  acid,  which  is  thrown  off  during  expiration. 
But  by  carefully  measuring  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  so 
formed,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  lost,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  more  oxygen  disappears  than  is  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  the  carbonic  acid.  To  meet  this  slight  discrepancy  it  has  been 
supposed  that  this  portion  of  oxygen,  which  does  not  participate 
in  the  combination  with  the  carbon,  unites  with  the  hydrogen  in 
the  blood,  and  forms  water,  which  is  exhaled.  The  theory  of 
those  who  maintain  respiration  to  be  the  main  source  of  animal 
heat,  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  during  these  combina- 
tions a quantity  of  heat  is  evolved,  which  is  immediately  ab- 
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sorbed  by  the  blood,  and  conveyed  by  its  circulation  to  all  parts 
of  the  body. 

But  it  was  urged  by  the  doubters  of  the  correctness  of  this 
theory,  that,  if  this  view  was  the  true  one,  why  was  not  the  blood 
on  leaving  the  lungs  exalted  in  its  temperature  above  what  actu- 
ally takes  place?  To  obviate  this  objection.  Dr.  Crawford  sup- 
posed that  arterial  blood  had  a greater  capacity  than  venous 
blood  for  caloric ; and  that  the  heat  so  generated  in  the  lungs, 
and  imparted  to  the  arterial  blood,  became  latent,  and  was  not  set 
free  until  this  blood  assumed  again  its  venous  character  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  weakness  of  this  course  of  argu- 
ment was  proved  by  Dr.  Davy,  who  shewed  that  the  capacity  of 
the  two  kinds  of  blood  for  caloric  was  nearly  identical. 

26.  Some  later  theorists  have  imagined  that  the  oxygen  which 
the  blood  extracts  from  the  air  is  combined  with  the  carbon  in 
the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  not  in  the  lungs.  This  view 
certainly  accords  with  most  of  the  facts  noticed,  but  fails  in  pro- 
viding sufficiently  for  the  amount  of  heat  acquired  by  the  animal; 
and  the  general  inference,  from  a most  extensive  course  of  experi- 
ments, is,  that  if  the  absorption  of  oxygen  be  a cause  of  vital 
heat,  it  can  only  be  a partial  one.  “ There  must  be  other  sources 
of  animal  heat  besides  respiration,”  says  Muller,  (Physiol., 
p.  92.) 

27.  To  the  organic  secreting  functions  have  been  assigned,  by 
some  physiologists,  an  important  part  in  the  generation  of  animal 
caloric.  They  imagine  that,  in  the  different  secreting  processes  of 
the  body,  the  fluids  formed  having  a less  capacity  for  heat  than  the 
blood  from  which  they  are  separated,  must  be  the  means  of  render- 
ing sensible  heat  that  was  before  latent.  This  position  has  been 
denied  by  other  examiners,  who  have  failed  in  detecting  the 
necessary  difference  of  capacity  for  caloric  between  the  secretions 
and  the  blood  from  which  they  are  taken. 

28.  M.  Pouillet  supposed  he  had  discovered  another  source  of 
animal  heat  in  the  elevation  of  temperature  which  occurs  on  the 
moistening  of  solid  bodies  with  different  fluids.  The  increase  of 
heat  said  to  attend  the  process  of  digestion  may  be  given  as  an 
example  illustrative  of  his  views. 

29.  As  is  generally  the  case  when  we  are  at  fault  in  providing 
sufficient  cause  for  any  physiological  or  pathological  difficulty, 
the  nerves  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  mask  our  ignorance.  So  in 
this  case,  some  physiologists,  despairing  of  discovering  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  source  of  vital  heat,  allege  that  it  must  consequently 
be  nervous.  That  the  temperature  of  a limb  becomes  less  on  the 
division  of  its  nerves  is  no  reason  that  animal  heat  should  be 
necessarily  supplied  by  nervous  action.  The  section  of  a nerve 
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diminishes  the  vital  action  of  the  part  it  supplies,  and  conse- 
quently may  only  operate  indirectly.  Hunter  remarks  that  the 
power  of  generating  caloric  cannot  “depend  upon  the  nervous 
system,  for  it  is  found  in  animals  which  have  no  brains  or 
nerves.”  (Animal  CEcon.,  p.  104.)  Acephalous  foetuses  have  been 
often  known  to  maintain  their  heat  for  several  days. 

30.  I will  now  proceed  to  detail  a cause  of  animal  caloric 
which  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  overlooked.  It  is  founded 
on  a discovery  which  I accidentally  made, — that  elastic  substances, 
or  bodies  capable  of  reassuming  their  original  shape  when  the 
power  operating  to  extend  them  is  removed,  give  out  a quantity  of 
caloric  proportionate  to  the  mechanical  tension  to  which  they  are 
submitted.  It  is  probable  that  this  manifestation  of  heat  by 
elastic  bodies,  when  stretched,  is  only  a modification  of  the  ge- 
neral laws  regulating  the  production  of  caloric  during  the  changes 
of  form  in  matter  generally ; some  sudden  alteration  of  the  posi- 
tion or  shape  of  the  component  particles  thus  rendering  heat  sen- 
sible which  was  before  latent. 

31.  That  elastic  substances  do  thus  eliminate  heat  when 
stretched,  is  proved  by  submitting  a body  so  endowed,  caout- 
chouc, for  instance,  to  considerable  tension,  in  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  bulb  of  a sensible  thermometer,  when,  in  proportion 
to  the  power  exercised  in  dilating  the  body,  will  be  the  quantity 
of  caloric  set  free,  and  its  consequent  effect  on  the  thermometer. 
It  is  also  proved  in  a yet  more  familiar  manner  by  grasping  firmly 
the  ends  of  a large  strip  of  gum-elastic,  and  stretching  it  across 
the  chin,  when  the  heat  evolved  is  immediately  perceptible  to  the 
senses. 

32.  This  curious  property,  inherent  in  elastic  substances,  is 
supposed  to  have  a material  effect  on  the  generation  of  animal 
warmth.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  living  frame  are  endowed  with  a considerable  degree  of  elas- 
ticity, and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  whenever  this  pro- 
perty is  exercised  within  the  body,  the  same  physical  phenomena 
result  as  are  witnessed  outside  it.  The  tissue  composing  the  arteries 
is  of  a highly  elastic  nature.  The  same  property  is  also  possessed 
by  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
less  in  degree.  When  these  properties  are  called  into  play,  warmth 
is  produced.  On  the  contraction  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  the 
column  of  blood  occupying  the  arteries  is  suddenly  increased, 
and  a dilatation  of  their  coats  consequently  ensues,  forming  the 
pulse.  During  every  such  dilatation  of  the  arterial  tissue  through- 
out the  body,  a portion  of  caloric,  governed  by  the  power  and 
extent  of  the  expansion,  is  set  free,  and,  communicating  itself  to 
the  blood,  spreads  general  warmth.  The  same  thing  occurs  when 
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the  elastic  property  of  the  bronchial  passages  is  called  into  action. 
Indeed,  wherever  elasticity  is  found,  when  exercised,  the  same 
effects  invariably  result.  Muscular  contraction,  by  which  the 
fibres  composing  the  muscles  are,  by  their  own  peculiar  nature, 
thrown  into  a state  physically  analogous  to  the  coats  of  the 
arteries  during  their  dilatation,  is  likewise  a fertile  source  of  caloric. 

33.  But  we  have  convincing  proof  that  the  elastic  tissues  of 
the  body  are  capable  of  producing  warmth.  As  the  arteries 
maintain  their  elasticity  after  death,  if  we  take,  for  convenience 
sake,  a portion  of  the  aorta  of  any  large  animal,  the  horse,  for 
example,  and  close  one  end  by  tying  it  round  a cork,  and  fix  it 
to  some  weighty  article,  attach  strings  to  the  open  end,  in  order 
that  the  warmth  of  the  operator’s  hands  may  not  interfere  with  the 
experiment,  fill  the  artery  with  water  at  the  temperature  of'  the 
atmosphere  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  mouth,  let  fall  into  the 
water  a delicate  thermometer,  note  the  temperature,  and  then  by 
pulling  the  strings  so  as  to  call  into  play  the  elastic  properties  of 
the  artery,  we  raise  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  in  a few 
seconds.  But  the  small  arteries  piercing  the  coats  of  the  aorta, 
by  allowing  the  transudation  of  the  fluid  employed,  produce  a 
considerable  degree  of  evaporation,  which  interferes  with  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  illustration  ; for,  on  performing  the  experiment,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  soon  after  the  operator  ceases  to  exert  the 
elasticity  of  the  artery,  the  fluid  acquires  a lower  temperature  than 
it  before  possessed.  To  obviate  this  source  of  error  we  may 
employ  a tube  of  Indian-rubber,  fixed  and  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  increase  of  temperature  will  become  more  marked 
and  lasting.  In  less  than  half  a minute,  by  moderately  calling 
into  play  the  elastic  nature  of  the  gum,  we  can  raise  the  mercury 
of  the  thermometer  4°  or  5°  Fahr. 

34.  Now,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  elastici- 
ty of  the  arteries  is  incessantly  at  work  throughout  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  frame,  it  will  cease  to  be  a matter  of  surprise  that 
warmth  is  generated.  The  extension  of  the  arterial  coats  takes 
place  both  in  length  and  in  the  direction  of  their  diameter,  but 
their  elongation  is  much  more  considerable.  Poiseuille  invented 
an  instrument  for  measuring  arterial  dilatation,  which  he  found  was 
about  2V  of  the  arterial  capacity.  Hunter  let  a horse  bleed  to 
death,  and  found  that  the  aorta  had  contracted  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  -io  of  its  diameter,  the  iliac  artery  £th,  the  crural  ar- 
tery £d,  and  that  arteries  of  the  thickness  of  the  radial  in  man 
were  completely  closed. 

35.  It  cannot,  then,  be  denied  that  the  arterial  tissue  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  generation  of  vital  heat.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  also  probable  that  the  property  of  elasticity  found 
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in  other  parts  of  the  body  may  materially  assist  in  its  elimination. 
By  receiving  this  explanation  we  can  readily  account  for  the 
phenomenon  of  evolution  of  heat  resulting  from  increased  circula- 
tion, which  was  inexplicable  on  the  respiratory  theory  alone. 
It  explains  why  the  warmth  of  old  persons  (13)  diminishes. 
Their  tissues  gradually  assume  a less  elastic  character.  The 
arteries  themselves  often  become  ossified  in  distant  parts  of  the 
body,  giving  rise  to  gangrena  senilis,  from  a loss  of  the  elastic 
power  and  consequent  diminution  of  temperature. 

This  view  also  accords  with  the  facts  noticed  with  respect  to 
the  diurnal  variation  of  animal  temperature  (14),  and  also  with 
its  being  lower  during  sleep  ; both  being  regulated  by  the  inten- 
sity of  the  circulation. 

That  digestion  (15),  by  rousing  the  powers  of  the  body,  should 
slightly  increase  its  temperature,  admits  of  explanation  on  the 
same  grounds.  The  mechanical  distention  of  the  stomach,  to- 
gether with  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres,  may  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  effect  produced  by  a vigorous  circula- 
tion. 

If  it  be  a fact  that  ceruleans  have  a low  degree  of  vital  heat 
(19),  it  would  certainly  tend  to  justify  the  arguments  of  those  who 
assume  respiration  to  be  a source  of  animal  caloric,  and  it  might 
go  far  to  prove  to  what  extent  its  influence  prevailed.  That  dis- 
ease, in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  obstructed  and  un- 
natural should  produce  a lower  temperature,  is  easily  conceivable. 

If  the  temperature  of  paralysed  parts  (19)  is  decreased,  the 
wasting  in  bulk  of  a limb  so  affected  shews  evidently  that  the 
circulation  is  obstructed. 

Obstructed  circulation  may  also  be  referred  to  as  the  cause  of 
the  diminution  of  heat  in  various  diseases,  and  in  syncope  (19), 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  temporarily  suspended. 

The  heat  eliminated  by  sudden  determination  of  blood  pro- 
duced by  the  excitation  of  the  mental  organism  (20),  may  be 
viewed  as  resulting  from  a peculiar  excitement,  directing  an  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  to  the  superficial  arteries. 

That  muscular  exertion  should  be  productive  of  warmth  (21) 
may,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  arise  from  the  operation  of  two 
causes, — increased  circulation  through  the  muscular  tissue,  and 
throughout  the  body,  when  muscular  action  is  considerable,  and 
on  a physical  generation  of  caloric  during  muscular  contractility. 

In  diseases  where  the  action  of  the  circulatory  organs  is  unduly 
increased  (20),  and  the  countervailing  influence  of  perspiration 
stopped,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  free  caloric  should  be  con- 
siderably above  par.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  more  cir- 
cumscribed abnormal  actions,  as  the  tumour,  wherein  MM. 
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Becquerel  and  Breschet  discovered  a considerable  increase  of 
temperature  above  that  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  great  increase  of  temperature  of  the  uterine  system  (16) 
during  the  act  of  parturition  may  be  explained  by  the  increased 
vascularity  of  the  parts,  and  by  their  extraordinary  dilatation 
originating  an  additional  source  of  caloric.  That  the  temperature 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  lessens  with  their  distance  from  the 
centre  of  circulation  (17)  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  decrease 
of  elastic  arterial  tissue  as  the  arteries  diminish  in  size,  and  by 
the  greater  comparative  surface  which  the  extremities  offer  for 
radiation. 

Increased  or  diminished  vascularity  explains  why  the  temper- 
ature of  the  brain  should  be  lower  than  that  of  the  rectum  (17). 

That  arterial  should  possess  a higher  temperature  than  venous 
blood  (18)  is  further  confirmatory  of  the  view  I have  taken.  It 
is  also  probable  that  the  slight  difference  of  temperature  of  the 
blood  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  may  be  occasioned  partly  by 
the  superior  muscularity  of  the  left  side  over  the  right,  and  partly 
by  its  passage  through  tubes  possessing  elasticity. 

That  animals  preserve  their  caloric  at  very  low  temperature  (22) 
is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the  view  I have  taken  of  its  proba- 
ble source.  On  the  contrary,  it  confirms  it ; for  by  assigning  to 
the  arterial  tunics  the  chief  power  of  producing  heat,  we  explain 
readily  why  the  body  maintains  a nearly  uniform  heat  during  the 
variations  of  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  influence  of 
heat  and  cold  on  the  animal  tissues  generally,  and  the  arterial 
tissue  in  particular,  is  well  understood  ; the  one  dilates  them,  and 
the  other  renders  them  more  contractile.  By  putting  one  arm 
into  a bucket  of  warm  and  the  other  into  a bucket  of  cold  water, 
we  diminish  the  force  of  the  pulse  in  the  former,  but  increase  it 
in  the  latter  case.  The  same  thing  occurs  throughout  the  whole 
body  when  under  the  influence  of  general  cold.  The  arteries  be- 
come more  fitted  to  the  production  of  heat  by  the  increased 
tone  of  their  contraction.  A circumstance  further  illustrating 
this  view  has  been  observed  in  animals  drowned  in  hot  water, 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  irrecoverably  ceases  sooner  than  if 
drowned  in  cold  water. 

It  has  been  already  seen  (23,  24)  that  the  living  animal  frame 
may  be  exposed  to  high  natural  or  artificial  temperatures  without 
its  own  internal  heat  being  materially  disturbed.  That  this  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  cooling  influences  of  the  skin  and 
lungs  has  been  incontrovertibly  proved  by  De  la  Roche.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  production  of  heat  does  not  exceed 
the  degree  required  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  animal 
functions.  There  is  a balance  between  the  supply  and  consump- 
tion of  it.  This  takes  place  when  the  body  is  in  a quiescent 
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state.  But  it  often  happens,  during  the  exertions  of  the  animal, 
or  when  the  body  is  placed  in  an  unusually  high  temperature,  or 
wrapped  in  materials  which  conduct  heat  slowly,  that  the  gene- 
ration of  heat  exceeds  the  immediate  consumption,  and  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  whole  body  becomes  increased.  Nature,  how- 
ever, has  beautifully  adapted  the  animal  body  to  keep  up  a tem- 
perature no  higher  than  is  necessary  to  its  economy.  Accordingly, 
when  any  circumstances  occur  which  tend  to  an  unnecessary  mani- 
festation of  vital  heat,  by  the  very  power  which  propels  the  blood 
with  increased  force  along  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries  is  the 
reduction  of  caloric  obtained.  The  pores  of  the  skin  are  opened, 
and,  giving  out  abundant  watery  exudation,  act  by  the  powerful 
means  of  evaporation  to  diminish  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
The  local  effect  of  evaporation  is  well  marked  in  the  coldness  of 
the  dog’s  nose:  the  part  being  generally  moistened  is  surprisingly 
cold;  but  should  the  exudation  be  stopped  by  any  internal  cause, 
the  nose  acquires  a temperature  identical  with  that  of  the  other 
external  parts  of  the  body. 

36.  It  usually  happens  that  the  atmospheric  air  received  into 
the  lungs  during  respiration  becomes  considerably  increased  in 
temperature  before  leaving  the  body.  It  carries  off  an  important 
quantity  of  the  superabundant  caloric  generated  in  the  animal 
frame.  It  serves  to  graduate  that  heat,  and  the  heat  of  the  ex- 
pired air  is  always  proportionate  to  the  internal  warmth  of  the 
body.  The  air,  therefore,  which  enters  the  lungs,  instead  of 
being  a source  of  warmth,  becomes  the  means  of  refrigerating  the 
internal  parts  of  the  frame.  The  extensive  surface  offered  by  the 
air-cells  of  the  lungs  for  evaporation  materially  assists  in  cooling 
the  body.  The  powerful  influence  which  the  admittance  of  air 
into  the  lungs  has  on  the  regulation  of  the  internal  temperature 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the  land  tortoise  of  hot  countries 
(7)  keeping  itself  several  degrees  cooler  than  the  atmosphere. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  this  animal  is  covered  with  a horny 
shell,  almost  wholly  precluding  the  possibility  of  evaporation 
from  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  Still  we  must  not  generally 
regard  all  the  heat  acquired  by  expired  air  as  derived  solely  from 
the  blood.  The  whole  respiratory  apparatus,  including  the 
trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  to  their  minutest  ramifications,  is 
provided  with  elastic  tissue  for  the  production  of  warmth. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  these  tubes,  on  every  inspiration, 
heat  is  generated.  By  these  means  the  air  acquires  an  increase 
of  temperature  before  it  comes  into  juxta-position  with  the  blood, 
and  the  shock  is  not  so  great  to  the  system  as  i t wou  Id  otherwise  be. 

The  air  admitted  into  the  lungs  affords  an  abundant  source  of 
latent  heat,  which  the  elastic  tissues  may  absorb  during  their  re- 
laxation. 
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37.  An  objection  might  be  urged  against  the  position  I have 
taken,  to  the  effect  that  the  elastic  tissue  would  absorb  as  much 
caloric,  on  its  re-assuming  its  usual  dimensions,  as  it  gave  out 
during  its  distention.  It  is  probable  that  it  does  again  absorb 
heat ; but  it  would  appear,  in  operating  with  a single  artery  re- 
moved from  the  body,  that  on  its  resumption  of  its  primary  form 
it  receives  caloric  from  whatever  surrounds  it,  and  thus  its  own 
temperature  is  actually  increased.  The  same  thing,  on  a more 
extended  scale,  takes  place  throughout  the  body,  and  the  fact 
cannot  be  controverted . The  extensive  admittance  given  to  the  air 
through  the  internal  parts  of  birds  and  insects  may  operate,  by 
supplying  a ready  source  of  latent  heat,  to  exalt  their  temperature 
so  considerably  beyond  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 

38.  As  the  distention  of  the  arteries  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  blood  contained  in  them,  so,  when  that  quantity  is  decreased 
by  blood-letting,  or  other  means,  might  it  not  be  expected  that 
the  animal  heat  would  be  less,  from  the  fact  that  the  elastic 
coats  of  the  arteries  being  less  exercised,  consequently  supply  a 
diminished  quantity  of  caloric? 

39.  If  the  heat  of  the  body  were  entirely  ruled  by  the  respira- 
tory process,  would  it  not  be  found  that  when  respiration  were 
quickened  the  heat  of  the  frame  would  be  increased  proportion- 
ately ? but  the  contrary  is  often  the  fact,  and  the  body  and  ex- 
tremities become  cold  when  that  process  is  abnormally  increased. 

40.  The  independent  heat  which  trees  and  plants  support 
above  that  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  also  referred  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  elastic  properties  when  agitated  by  the  winds.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  their  temperature  ought  to  be  greatest  in  windy 
weather. 

41.  Upon  an  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  affecting 
the  generation  of  vital  heat,  it  will,  I think,  be  admitted, — 

That  the  elastic  and  contractile  tissues  of  the  body  are  a fertile 
source  of  its  heat , and  that  they  form  the  main , if  not  the  sole , 
means  of  its  production. 

42.  In  the  course  of  this  investigation  I have  given  the  princi- 

pal facts  attendant  on  the  phenomena  of  animal  heat  from  the 
authority  of  scientific  examiners.  I have  not  perverted  them  to 
meet  my  own  peculiar  views  on  the  subject,  but  have  endeavoured 
to  shew,  as  briefly  as  I possibly  could,  the  close  connexion  which 
exists  between  these  phenomena  and  what  I imagine  to  be  their 
principal  cause.  If  there  be  any  merit  in  this  essay,  it  consists 
in  the  assertion  of  the  discovery  of  a principle  in  physics,  i.  e., 
that  the  distention  of  elastic  bodies  generates  heat,  and  the  en- 
deavour to  apply  that  principle  to  account  for  the  production  of 
the  thermal  properties  of  animals.  Lancet. 
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SHEEP,  AND  SWINE,  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Compiled  by  W.  Youatt. 

[Continued  from  page  391.] 

Mr.  Hutton,  of  Gate  Barton,  near  Gainsborough,  Lincoln- 
shire, says  that  the  epidemic  of  1841  prevailed  in  all  the 
farms  adjoining  to  his,  and  among  some  yearling  heifers,  and 
spread  through  all  his  cattle  excepting  four,  and  nearly  all  his 
sheep  and  pigs.  It  first  appeared  during  the  fine  weather  in 
October.  A communication  probably  took  place  between  his 
cattle  and  some  diseased  ones,  for  a road  very  much  frequented 
by  drovers  was  close  by  the  field  containing  his  sheep.  This 
is  the  only  cause  to  which  he  can  trace  the  disease,  for  his 
cattle  had  never  been  off  his  farm.  They  were  yearling  heifers, 
in  good  condition  for  breeding.  These  were  first  attacked,  and 
the  disease  afterwards  gradually  spread  to  all  the  others.  They 
were  all  affected  in  the  mouth,  and  more  than  half  of  them  in 
the  foot.  In  sheep  and  pigs  it  was  most  prevalent  in  the  feet, 
in  cattle  in  the  mouth. 

As  soon  as  they  appeared  to  be  attacked,  aperient  medicines, 
consisting  of  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  two  ounces  of  ginger, 
were  given,  and  their  mouths  were  washed,  sometimes  with  strong 
salt  and  water,  and  at  other  times  with  a mixture  of  chloride  of 
lime  and  water.  When  they  got  a little  better,  they  were  fed  with 
boiled  linseed  and  chopped  hay  and  turnips  and  carrots.  The 
sheep  had  smaller  doses  of  medicine,  but  with  no  difference  in  the 
food. 

Out  of  seventy  beasts  of  all  ages  he  lost  a yearling  steer,  that 
was  much  affected  in  the  head  and  eyes,  and  a sucking  calf  about 
ten  days  old.  Out  of  200  ewes  he  lost  four,  and  out  of  200 
lamb -hogs  five — out  200  ram-hogs  none — out  of  a litter  of  eight 
pigs,  seven  weeks  old,  four — and,  out  of  twelve  older  pigs,  nine. 

The  milk  invariably  diminished  for  a time.  In  some  it  ceased 
altogether,  but  in  the  greater  part  it  returned. 

Pregnant  females  were  not  exempt  from  the  disease.  There  was 
no  case  of  abortion.  One  calf  exhibited  the  disease  at  a week 
old,  and  died  in  three  days. 

The  sheep  were  generally  left  very  weak,  and  particularly  the 
lamb-hogs.  Among  the  cattle  the  milch  cows  suffered  most,  and 
the  feeding  bullocks  the  least. 

The  cattle  got  clear  of  it  about  Christmas,  and  the  sheep  could 
only  be  considered  as  recovered  for  a considerable  period  after- 
wards. 
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Mr.  Henry  Grantham,  of  Glandford  Bridge,  states  that 
when  the  epidemic  first  appeared  on  his  farm  only  one  ox  was 
affected  by  it,  in  the  first  week  in  September-  There  were  three 
other  beasts  in  the  same  field,  none  of  which  had  it.  The  dis- 
ease returned  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  every  beast, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  was  affected.  They  were  then  taken 
into  a strawyard,  and  all  the  pigs  caught  the  distemper.  Three 
of  them  died.  When  the  disease  appeared  the  second  time,  the 
cows  had  been  driven  into  the  village  to  milk,  and  might  have 
met  with  other  cattle.  They  first  began  to  slaver.  Then  the 
tongue  swelled,  and  the  whole  of  the  mouth  and  frequently 
the  throat  became  so  sore  that  a portion  of  the  skin  came  off. 
None  of  his  cattle  had  sore  feet,  but  the  sheep  were  exceedingly 
bad  in  their  feet,  and  continued  to  be  so. 

When  the  beasts  were  ill  and  could  not  eat,  they  were  daily 
fed  with  gruel  made  with  powdered  linseed  cake.  Each  had  also 
a dose  of  aperient  medicine.  None  of  them  died. 

Nine  of  the  milk  cows  had  the  distemper,  and  a great  many 
of  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  cottagers.  A calf  that  sucked 
an  infected  cow  had  the  disease.  His  cattle  were  not  much  re- 
duced ; but  this  he  attributed  to  the  care  which  he  took  of  them, 
and  feeding  them  so  frequently  with  gruel. 

Mr.  John  West,  of  Melton  Ross,  near  Glandford  Bridge, 
had  his  cattle  first  attacked  after  they  came  into  the  fold  in 
November,  and  it  afterwards  extended  to  every  other  kind  of  stock. 
He  bought  a hundred  head  of  horned  cattle  at  Caistor  Michael- 
mas fair,  which  had  been  travelling  for  a fortnight  before,  and 
had  no  symptoms  of  the  epidemic  until  a month  afterwards. 
They  had  been  kept  on  straw  for  a fortnight  prior  to  the  attack. 
Both  cattle  and  sheep  were  affected.  The  horned  cattle  were 
not  in  the  least  diseased  in  the  feet,  but  some  of  the  sheep  were 
in  worse  condition  than  when  they  were  placed  on  turnips  at 
Michaelmas.  None  of  them  have  been  affected  a second  time. 

The  udders  of  the  cows  were  soon  diseased,  and  the  milk  could 
not  be  used  for  a month. 

The  horned  cattle  were  all  spotted  over  like  leopards  after  the 
complaint  left  them.  They  were  not  much  reduced,  but  the 
sheep  suffered  greatly  in  their  feet.  Mr.  West  says,  “ We  are 
about  to  begin  the  lambing  season,  and  the  ewes  are  every  day 
breaking  down.  The  consequence  of  this,  I fear,  will  be  a small 
show  of  lambs,  and  great  losses  in  the  ewes. 

The  wool  was  bad  in  quality,  and  short  in  quantity. 

There  were  several  horses  ill,  but  that  seemed  to  be  the  com- 
mon distemper  that  is  often  prevalent  among  horses  at  this 
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season  of  the  year.  The  epidemic  continued  for  a long  period, 
and  particularly  among  the  sheep.” 

Mr.  Henry  Lister  Maws,  of  Crowle,  near  Bawtry,  says 
that  “ about  the  middle  of  October  1841,  he  first  became  aware 
of  this  disease  among  his  cattle ; but  two  out  of  a litter  of  pigs 
died,  and  he  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  from  this  distem- 
per. With  this  exception  it  confined  itself,  at  that  time,  to  the 
cattle. 

The  weather  had  been  clear  previous  to  the  cattle  being  really 
attacked.  It  afterwards  became  damp.  Mr.  Maws’s  cattle  be- 
came infected  by  a tenant  of  Lord  Manvers,  who  occupies  some 
land  of  his  lordship’s,  adjoining  his,  by  putting  diseased  cattle 
that  had  been  some  time  affected  with  distemper  in  an  adjoining 
close,  without  giving  us  notice  that  he  was  about  to  do  so,  and  so 
to  put  us  on  our  guard.  An  old  high  hedge  and  ditch  parted 
these  closes.  The  cattle  which  had  infected  Mr.  Maws’s  caught 
the  infection  at  Epworth  fair. 

Most  of  our  cattle  were  at  grass,  and  in  severe  weather  we 
house  all  our  cattle  at  night.  Some  were  nearly  fat  for  the 
butcher — most  of  them  in  fair  folding  condition,  and  of  all  ages 
down  to  calves. 

All  ages  appeared  to  take  the  disease,  but  perhaps  some  very 
young  calves  were  the  least  liable. 

A large  milch  cow  was  first  noticed,  and  we  almost  supposed 
she  had  slipped  her  calf,  which,  however,  she  had  not.  From 
not  being  taken  in  time  she  got  into  a very  bad  state,  and  reco- 
vered, although  she  was  much  reduced.  The  disease  first  and 
mostly  appeared  in  the  mouth,  but  also  in  the  feet,  although  not 
to  the  same  extent. 

We  began  to  physic  them.  Our  physic  was  simple  but  effec- 
tual. It  consisted,  for  a full-grown  beast,  in  a pound  of  salts, 
four  ounces  of  sulphur,  and  an  ounce  of  ginger.  The  mouth  we 
washed  with  a solution  of  vitriol,  or,  sometimes,  tar  was  applied 
to  the  feet.  Gruel,  bran-mashes,  and  hay  were  also  employed,  and, 
as  they  recovered,  they  were  turned  out  to  grass  for  a few  hours. 

We  threw  away  all  the  milk  until  the  cows  were  quite  clear 
of  the  distemper,  and  most  of  them  gave  very  little  milk  after- 
wards. Those  that  recovered  were,  generally,  much  reduced. 

Four  females  slipped  their  foals  under  very  different  circum- 
stances. The  first  was  a half-bred  mare,  which  was  at  the  time 
attributed  to  her  being  rather  over- worked. 

The  second  was  a carriage  or  half-bred  mare,  that  had  not  been 
worked — running  out  during  the  day  in  fine  weather,  and  taken 
up  at  night  and  in  bad  weather.  I,  at  the  time  she  slipped  her 
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foal,  was  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  want  of  sufficient  exercise, 
and  standing  too  long;  together  in  the  stable. 

The  third  was  a thorough-bred  brood  mare,  and  the  fourth  a 
black  farming  mare. 

The  first  was  some  months  before  the  others,  and  stood  in  a 
different  stable.  The  next  two  stood  in  the  same  stable,  and  the 
black  mare  in  another  stable. 

I understand  that  several  mares  about  this  neighbourhood 
have  slipped  their  foals,  and  I am  now  very  much  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  some  connexion  between  their  doing  so  and 
the  cattle  epidemic*.  We  have  given  some  other  mares  a dose 
of  aperient  medicine  with  a view  to  prevent  their  slipping  their 
foalsf. 

The  epidemic  lasted  about  five  or  six  weeks,  most  of  the  cattle 
being  ill  three  or  four  days  before  we  were  aware  of  the  precise 
nature  of  the  ailment.  We  gave  salts  as  soon  as  we  were  satis- 
fied about  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  a precaution  which  I 
believe  had  a beneficial  effect. 

May  not  the  excessive  wetness  of  that  winter,  and  the  effect 
produced  on  cattle  by  that  wetness,  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this  distemper?  May  not  even  the  nature  of  the  herbage 
have  been  affected  by  it?  or  may  it  not  have  been  originally  an 
atmospheric  affection,  acting  most  violently  upon  cattle  predis- 
posed from  herbage,  condition,  &c.,  and  these  cattle  so  infected, 
infecting  others  by  the  offensive  exhalation  of  their  breath,  &c.? 

The  bailiff  of  The  Honourable  Champion  Dymoke, 
transmitted  an  interesting  account  of  the  epidemic.  On  the 
28th  of  August,  1840,  it  commenced  among  100  head  of  cattle, 
in  Scrivelsby  Coast  Park,  near  Horncastle.  In  September  it 
broke  out  among  the  sheep,  the  deer,  the  pigs,  the  poultry,  and 
the  young  horses.  The  situation  was  well  screened  with  wood, 
but  rather  damp.  The  cattle  were  out  at  grass — in  good  con- 
dition— of  all  ages — and  might  have  taken  the  disease  from  cattle 
passing  along  the  road. 

White  bladders  appeared  in  the  mouth,  and  the  feet  were 
affected  on  the  following  day. 

In  many  cases  the  disease  began  to  die  away,  but  re-ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  a few  days.  The  first  attack  wa.s  exceed- 
ingly  severe,  but  the  second  was  of  a milder  character.  They 

* Will  some  of  our  readers,  and  who  are  most  extensively  concerned  in 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  take  up  this  points  It  is  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance.— Y. 

f This  is  an  interesting  question. — Y. 

VOL.  XVI.  4 H 
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were  fed  on  hay  during  their  illness,  for  during  the  first  week  or 
ten  days  the  tongue  was  in  a dreadfully  inflamed  state. 

Opening  medicine  was  given  at  first,  but  the  disease  was  not 
relieved.  Linseed  meal  and  porridge  answered  much  better.  The 
feet  were  dipped  in  salt  and  tar. 

One  three-year-old  colt  was  lost,  but  no  other  stock.  Many 
of  the  cows  lost  their  milk  for  a week,  but  it  returned  as  usual. 
The  milk  of  the  diseased  was  sometimes  given  to  the  calves,  and 
no  harm  followed. 

It  was  very  prevalent  in  the  farms  in  our  neighbourhood  in 
the  July  of  the  second  year,  and  violent  in  its  attack.  Many  of 
the  ewes  lost  their  lambs,  casting  them  before  the  proper  time. 

In  September,  1840,  the  deer  were  much  affected  by  this  dis- 
ease. They  were  lame  and  weak.  Nothing,  however,  was  done 
to  them,  and  they  all  recovered. 

The  cows  of  Henry  B.  Benson,  Esq.,  Utterly  House,  near 
Louth,  on  the  13th  of  Nov,  1840,  first  shewed  symptoms  of  the 
epidemic,  which  extended  to  calves  and  other  stock,  with  the 
exception  of  a bull,  and  two  heifers  suckling  their  calves.  The 
cows  were  tied  up,  and  attended  by  a veterinary  surgeon.  They 
were  in  good  condition.  Some  had  hay  only,  and  others,  hay 
and  cut  oats.  The  young  ones  had  hay  and  linseed  cake — their 
ages  were  various.  The  full-grown  cattle  seemed  to  suffer  most. 

The  disease  first  appeared  in  the  mouth,  and  only  three  out  of 
thirty  of  the  cows  were  affected  in  the  feet.  None  were  affected 
a second  time. 

One  yearling  heifer  died  twelve  hours  after  drenching. 

The  milk  diminished  but  afterwards  returned.  Those  that 
were  suckling  their  young  were  the  only  females  exempt  from 
disease. 

Two  cases  of  abortion  occurred  during  the  winter,  and  not  one 
for  seven  years  previously. 

They  were  weak  and  poor  after  either  mild  or  virulent  attacks. 

The  disease  began  among  the  cows  belonging  to  J.  Har- 
ries, Esq.,  Thorganby  Hall,  North  Lincoln,  in  October  1840. 
In  November  it  attacked  some  Scotch  bullocks,  and  extended  to 
the  sheep  and  pigs  about  the  middle  of  December.  The  weather 
was  rainy,  with  south  and  south-west  winds.  They  had  not 
travelled  on  any  public  road,  but  they  were  out  of  doors,  in  good 
condition,  and  living  on  grass.  The  sheep  were  not  attacked 
until  they  were  put  on  turnips.  The  cattle  were  all  three-year-old 
beasts. 

The  first  symptom  of  disease  was  a discharge  of  saliva  from 
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the  mouth — the  back  forming  the  segment  of  a circle,  and  there 
being  lameness  in  both  feet.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a non-medi- 
cal person  to  distinguish  between  a second  attack  of  disease  and 
a relapse  from  an  advanced  state  of  recovery  ; but  Mr.  Harries 
imagines  that  there  were  many  cases  of  sheep  in  his  flock  being 
affected  a second  time,  and  that  with  unusual  severity.  Not 
one  of  the  cattle,  however,  exhibited  this. 

The  patients  were  fed  on  turnips,  or  turnips  and  linseed  cake, 
but  no  medicine  was  given,  no  good  effect  from  it  being  observed 
in  other  cases.  He  applied  tar  to  the  feet,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  in- 
crease the  inflammation,  he  did  not  continue  it.  No  beast  died, 
but  about  forty  sheep  out  of  a thousand  were  lost.  They  died 
very  lean,  but  not  generally  discoloured.  In  some  few  cases,  the 
matter  was  corrupted  and  black  almost  before  the  carcass  was 
cold,  and  in  such  cases  it  was  very  offensive  when  skinned*. 

The  cows  had  the  disease  in  a mitigated  form.  For  some 
time  the  milk  diminished,  or  could  not  be  used  ; but,  in  about 
ten  days,  the  milk  was  good,  and  almost  as  plentiful  as  before. 

A flock  of  ewes  in  lamb,  that  were  sent  to  turnips  on  the  farm, 
suffered  very  considerably  from  abortion. 

From  mild  attacks,  the  animals  were  only  in  a little  degree 
the  worse  after  recovery,  but  it  was  different  in  virulent  cases. 
Mr.  Harries  had  sixty  feeding  sheep  that  he  feared  would  never 
become  sound  again,  so  he  sent  them  to  market  by  steam.  They 
had  lost  about  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  each,  and  were  still  losing. 

At  the  writing  of  this,  Feb.  22,  1841,  it  still  rages  at  Thor- 
ganby,  as  violently  as  ever.  At  Elkington  it  has  disappeared, 
leaving  many  sheep  very  lame.  The  beasts  at  Thorganby  re- 
covered soon  after  Christmas.  The  few  cows  at  Elkington, 
giving  milk,  have  suffered,  and  still  suffer  much.  Their  udders 
inflame,  and  suppurate,  and  break,  and  spoil  them  for  many 
weeks,  so  far  as  milking  is  concernedf- 

Two  cases  from  Spilsbury  and  its  neighbourhood  are  consider- 
ably interesting. 

The  first  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  B,  Wingate,  of  Hareby,  near 
Bolingbroke.  At  the  latter  end  of  August  1841  the  disease  ap- 
peared among  the  shearling  ewes  that  had  been  removed  from 

* I cannot  but  think  that  a very  considerable  number  of  these  sheep  might 
have  been  saved  had  proper  means  been  adopted.  One  out  of  twenty-five 
are  a great  many  to  lose.  His  land  must  be  very  bad,  and  his  sheep  con- 
siderably neglected,  or  very  faulty  management  pursued,  if  the  mortality  is 
so  great  as  this. — Y. 

t We  are  still  more  convinced  that  there  is  too  much  of  the  old  school  in 
Mr.  Harries’s  treatment,  and  that  the  judicious  management  of  proper  medi- 
cines and  dressings  would  effect  some  considerable  change. — Y. 
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other  parts  of  the  farm,  and  which  extended  with  more  or  less 
virulence  to  all  kinds  of  stock  kept  on  a breeding  farm,  except  the 
cart-horses.  His  sheep  had  been  on  the  farm  with  the  other 
stock,  but  there  was  no  chance  of  being  affected  by  others.  It 
was  the  same  with  young  and  full  grown  cattle.  The  symptoms 
were,  excessive  fever  in  the  mouth,  with  lameness,  and  frequent 
gathering  in  the  feet.  A great  number,  both  among  sheep  and 
cattle,  were  infected,  and  many  of  them  a second  time,  but  with 
less  virulence. 

Salt  and  water  was  given  to  the  sheep,  and  their  feet  well 
rubbed  with  tar.  This  did  not  appear  to  have  much  effect. 
Nothing  more  was  done  than  to  keep  the  feet  as  well  cleansed  as  the 
land  will  permit,  and  occasionally  to  apply  the  sheep  ointment.  He 
had  never  sustained  any  loss  by  death,  except  two  or  three  small 
pigs.  He  had  often  seen  the  udder  and  the  milk  much  dimin- 
ished, and  thrown  away  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight ; but  nothing 
of  a more  serious  character.  He  had,  at  the  time  when  this  was 
written,  a lot  of  heifers  : some  had  calved,  and  some  not;  but  they 
were  all  more  or  less  affected,  and  a very  distressing  sight  it  was, 
being  much  wasted  in  flesh,  and  the  calves  also  ill.  One  heifer 
was  exceedingly  constipated.  He  gave  two  or  three  strong 
purgatives.  A calf  was  dropped,  and,  three  days  afterwards  the 
disease  appeared.  When  heifers  recover  from  mild  or  virulent 
attacks,  they  are  usually  languid  and  weak  for  a considerable 
period. 

The  cattle  of  George  Bourne,  Esq.,  of  Hocton,  near  Spilsby, 
were  attacked  by  the  epidemic  in  May  1840..  He  was  driving  some 
half-bred  oxen  from  the  place  where  they  had  been  tied  in  stalls 
all  the  winter.  The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  the  roads  freshly 
laid  at  that  time.  They  were  kept  apart  from  the  others,  and  no 
other  cattle  had  the  diseases.  His  were  the  first  beasts  that  were 
attacked  in  that  neighbourhood.  They  were  four  years  old. 

Before  they  reached  the  termination  of  their  journey  they  were 
crippled  in  all  their  feet,  and  had  sore  mouths.  They  were  kept 
in  a sheltered  grass  close,  and  were  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Clayworth,  V.S.,  of  Spilsby.  Not  an  animal,  however — sheep 
or  cattle — was  lost,  nor  any  of  the  horses  or  cows  seriously  ill. 

Mr.  Charles  Hill,  of  Winceley,  near  Horncastle,  living  on 
a hilly  ground.  A heifer  calf  was  bought  by  him,  and  soon  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  the  prevalent  disease.  It  spread  among  the 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  mouths  and  feet  became  diseased.  Hay 
and  straw  and  linseed  cake  were  given,  but  no  animals  were  lost. 
No  disease  occurred  to  the  horses,  although  they  fed  with  the 
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cattle  during  the  whole  of  the  time.  The  sheep  continued  lame 
for  a considerable  period  after  the  cattle  were  all  well. 

Mr.  W.  T.  A.  Bentley,  of  Ciay  Bridge,  near  Lincoln,  says  that 
the  disease  broke  out  among  his  cattle  on  the  28th  of  September 
1840.  The  fat  stock  were  first  affected,  but  after  this  it  ex- 
tended to  the  milch  cows.  They  had  not  been  out  of  the  field, 
which  is  at  some  distance  from  any  public  road.  They  were  nearly 
fat,  and  from  three  and  a half  to  four  years  old.  It  did  not  affect 
any  of  the  young  stock.  This  is  not  a common  circumstance. 
It  commenced  with  discharge  from  the  mouth,  accompanied  by 
a peculiar  noise,  and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  hours  lameness 
ensued.  In  three  cases  it  appeared  a second  time.  The  first 
attack  of  the  disease  was  particularly  severe. 

He  had  the  animals  housed,  and  gave  to  each  half  a pound  of 
salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sulphur,  one  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  a table-spoonful  of  turpentine.  This  was  generally 
repeated  on  the  third  day.  Their  food  consisted  of  hay  and 
a small  quantity  of  oil-cake.  They  generally  recovered  in  four 
or  five  days.  He  had  twenty-six  affected  ; but  they  usually 
began  to  be  better  in  four  or  five  days — a remarkable  instance  of 
speedy  recovery.  In  one  instance  abortion  occurred.  The  milk 
was  reduced  to  three-fourths  of  its  natural  quantity.  They  were 
all  considerably  reduced  in  condition. 

In  order  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  effect  of  medical  treat- 
ment, he  left  one  of  them  out  of  doors.  At  the  end  of  a month 
this  animal  was  so  reduced  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  it  up, 
and,  although  it  had  been  allowed  twelve  pounds  of  oil-cake  per 
day,  besides  Swedes  and  hay,  it  has  scarcely  yet  recovered  its 
former  condition,  and — the  beginning  of  November — continues 
to  be  affected  with  slight  lameness. 

Francis  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Frampton,  near  Boston,  says 
that  the  disease  first  appeared  in  two  beasts  which  he  bought  on 
April  24, 1840.  They  were  ill  of  the  complaint  as  soon  as  he  got 
them  home.  This  was  probably  caused  by  the  hot  and  dry 
weather  which  then  prevailed.  It  was  a long  time  before  they 
recovered.  The  sheep  in  the  same  pasture  were  not  affected. 
The  feet  were  first  affected,  and  then  the  mouth.  It  became 
much  more  serious  in  the  sheep  than  the  cattle.  None  were 
affected  a second  time. 

Physic  was  always  administered,  with  a saline  wash  for  the 
mouth  : the  feet  were  slightly  pared,  and  dressed  with  sulphate 
of  copper,  alum  and  vinegar,  or  the  common  sheep  salve.  Very 
few  died. 
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The  milk  was  usually  suspended,  or  thrown  away  for  about 
ten  days,  and  was  then  as  good  and  as  much  as  ever.  It  was 
once  given  to  some  pigs,  and  all  of  them  became  diseased. 

The  sheep  became  diseased  on  the  24th  of  December.  They 
still  remain  very  lame,  and,  whenever  there  is  frost  without  snow, 
it  so  cripples  them  that  they  become  worse  again,  and  those  who 
have  not  previously  had  it  keep  falling. 

He  has  always  found  that,  whenever  stock  have  not  got  well 
scoured  out  by  fruitful  young  grass  in  April  and  May,  they  have 
generally  proved  unhealthy  some  time  during  the  forthcoming 
summer,  particularly  sheep  during  washing  or  shearing  time. 
Sheep  often  swell  after  shearing,  and  especially  when  they  have 
not  been  well  physicked. 

Mr.  R.  Green,  of  Skillington,  near  Grantham,  says  that  the 
epidemic  first  appeared  in  the  second  week  in  April,  1840,  among 
some  cattle  of  the  steer  kind  in  the  straw-yard,  and  afterwards 
the  swine  in  the  same  yard,  and  ultimately  among  the  sheep. 
They  had  been  driven  to  a fair  at  Grantham,  about  eight  miles, 
but  returned  unsold.  The  epidemic  made  its  appearance  on  the 
third  day  after.  Not  a single  case  had  been  previously  heard  of 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  were  quite  well  before  they  were 
taken  to  the  fair.  They  had  travelled  along  a public  road, 
and  had  likewise  stood  intermixed  with  other  cattle.  They 
were  in  the  straw-yard,  with  a good  open  shed  to  go  under  at 
discretion.  They  were  in  good  condition,  had  been  fed  with  four 
pounds  of  linseed  cake  per  day  and  straw,  and  were  about  three 
years  old. 

It  commenced  by  a foaming  at  the  mouth,  with  a blistered 
tongue,  on  the  third  day,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  them  by  their 
appearance  and  state. 

The  disease  commenced  in  the  mouth,  but  soon  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  feet.  They  were  chiefly  of  the  heifer  breed. 

The  milk  soon  became  greatly  diminished,  but,  afterwards,  it 
fully  returned.  He  had  two  cases  in  which  the  heifers  calved 
about  four  weeks  before  the  usual  time.  Some  of  the  cattle  had 
cutaneous  eruptions  about  their  legs,  and  nearly  the  whole  became 
lousy  after  their  recovery.  Those  who  had  it  mildly  throve  well 
afterwards,  but  the  epidemic  gradually  spread  through  the  whole 
of  the  flock,  and  remained  about  a month. 

Mr.  Green  had  two  farms  about  ten  miles  distant  from  each 
other.  The  cattle  on  the  farm  on  which  he  resided  escaped  it 
until  the  autumn,  but  all  had  it  afterwards,  and  generally  in  a 
milder  form,  except  some  that  he  had  purchased,  which  had  been 
driven,  and  probably  caught  cold  as  well  as  the  disease.  The 
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total  number  that  had  it  in  both  places  was  about  seventy. 
Those  at  his  residence  had  not  been  intermixed  or  very  near  to 
any  that  had  the  complaint,  until  after  it  broke  out,  as  he  refrained 
from  buying  in  on  account  of  being  clear  from  it. 

With  regard  to  his  sheep,  who  have  all,  or  very  nearly  so,  been 
diseased,  he  considered  the  complaint  to  have  made  great  havock, 
not  particularly  in  their  absolutely  dying,  but  in  losing  their  flesh. 
A great  many  that  were  fat  became  quite  lean,  and  so  lame  that 
it  will  be  a long  time  before  they  recover,  and  this  will  not  be  until 
their  hoofs  are  replaced  by  new  ones.  He  has  had  about  eight 
hundred  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Beasley,  near  Grantham,  had  a herd  of  cattle  in 
good  store  condition,  feeding  on  grass  only.  All  were  attacked 
by  this  disease,  soreness  of  the  mouth,  and  stiffness  of  the  joints. 
It  invariably  shewed  itself  first  in  the  mouth,  and  none  of  the 
cattle  were  affected  a'second  time.  He  lost  but  one  out  of  eighty, 
and  that,  he  believes,  was  from  taking  cold  after  it  had  recovered 
from  the  disease.  The  milk  diminished  in  quantity,  and  was 
useless  at  the  time,  but  in  all  cases  returned.  With  regard  to 
abortion,  he  has  had  six  premature  births,  but  this  did  not  much 
exceed  the  usual  quantity.  One  calf  had  it  so  badly  from  a dis- 
eased mother,  that  he  despaired  of  saving  it  for  some  time.  None 
of  the  cows  altogether  escaped  the  disease.  The  cattle  and 
sheep  lost  flesh  considerably  during  the  disease,  but  have  now 
regained  their  health. 

Mr.  Beasley’s  steers  were  not  attacked  until  they  came  into 
the  yards  at  autumn.  Cut  chaff  was  given  them,  and  half  a pint 
of  linseed  oil  twice  in  the  day.  They,  in  his  opinion,  recovered 
sooner,  and  with  less  loss  of  flesh  than  under  any  other  regimen. 

Mr.  Bryan  Millington,  of  Asgaiby,  near  Sleaford,  lives 
on  a dry  and  moderately  wooded  farm,  with  a heavy  loam  sub- 
soil. Some  infected  cattle  had  passed  along  the  road.  His 
cattle  were  in  good  store  condition.  Ninety-two  of  them  were 
diseased,  and  one  only  escaped.  He  was  two  years  old,  and  the 
others  from  one  month  to  twelve  years.  They  were  generally  at- 
tacked in  the  feet  first.  This  is  not  usually  the  case,  but  was  so  in 
the  present  instance.  All  of  them  were  affected  except  the  suck- 
ing calves,  but  none  had  the  disease  a second  time.  The  sheep 
and  cattle  of  some  of  his  neighbours,  however,  did  not  escape  the 
second  attack. 

Twelve  of  the  heifers  had  a pound  and  a quarter  of  salts,  three 
ounces  of  nitre,  and  three  ounces  of  sulphur  given  to  each,  and,  five 
days  afterwards,  a course  of  tonic  drinks  was  commenced  and 
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repeated  every  second  day.  The  other  eighty  had  no  medicine, 
and  recovered  much  quicker.  Generally  speaking,  the  disease 
was  severe  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  beast.  Not  one  of  his 
whole  stock  was  lost. 

The  milk,  which  in  most  of  them  was  diminished  in  quantity, 
returned,  but  not  in  its  full  quantity.  Not  one,  however,  be- 
came quite  dry. 

Abortion  was  sadly  frequent.  Out  of  nineteen  cows,  five 
aborted  at  about  nineteen  weeks.  The  nostrils  and  mouths  of  the 
calves  were  occasionally  very  sore. 

Immediately  after  the  disease  the  animals  appeared  somewhat 
debilitated,  but  they  afterwards  rapidly  improved  in  condition. 

The  epidemic  disappeared  as  to  cattle  in  September,  but  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  shew  itself  through  December. 

The  reason  why  he  had  so  many  bad  in  so  short  a time  was  that 
he  turned  them  together  for  the  purpose  of  their  having  it,  and 
becoming  stronger  for  winter.  He  should  do  this  again  if  it  be- 
came general  next  year,  as  his  beasts  are  all  strong  and  healthy  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Johnson  Snow,  Evendon,  states  that  it  appeared  in 
July  1840,  beginning  with  an  aged  bull,  and  running  through  the 
whole  of  his  feeding  stock.  He  had  at  the  same  time  thirteen 
heifers  in  an  adjoining  field,  only  parted  from  each  other  by 
an  iron  fence,  and  frequently  getting  together,  not  one  of  which 
caught  the  epidemic.  It  generally  began  in  his  own  farm  and 
on  those  of  his  neighbours  when  the  wind  was  in  the  east. 
None  of  them  had  been  outside  his  gates,  but  were  in  good  con- 
dition, and  fully  grown.  They  were  affected  in  the  mouth  and 
feet,  and  in  both  at  the  same  time.  Three  or  four  had  it  a 
second  time,  but  under  a mitigated  form.  The  first  attack  was 
always  the  severest. 

As  soon  as  he  found  any  one  affected  he  removed  him  from  the 
pasture,  and  gave  him  salts,  sulphur,  linseed  oil,  and  ginger, 
mixed  with  oatmeal  gruel.  Not  one  died.  The  quantity  of  milk 
was  greatly  diminished,  even  when  the  udder  did  not  appear 
to  be  affected.  The  calves,  when  weaning,  were  affected  at 
all  ages,  and  the  whole  of  the  calves  when  sucking  infected  cows. 

In  the  next  month  this  subject  will  be  resumed,  and  we  shall 
be  thankful  to  receive  any  account  of  the  epidemic  in  1840,  or 
that  which  is  at  present  so  destructive.  The  epidemic  now 
raging,  and  so  strangely  destructive,  deserves  the  most  serious 
consideration. 
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[Continued  from  page  152.] 

THE  CHAIR  OF  P ATHO  LO G Y,  THE R A PEUTICS,  AND  MEDICINE, 

Professor  M.  Delafond. 

This  talented  Professor  has  occupied  himself  on  a question 
of  legal  medicine,  which  gave  rise  to  some  long  and  important 
discussions  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  question 
agitated  was,  whether  the  kidneys  of  animals  secreted  urine  during 
acute  empoisonment  with  arsenious  acid,  as  M.  Orfila  had  main- 
tained, or  whether  the  urinary  secretion  was  no  longer  carried 
on,  as  MM.  Flandin  and  Danger  asserted.  M.  Delafond  has 
endeavoured  to  resolve  this  question  by  large  doses  of  arsenious 
acid  being  given  to  some  horses  and  dogs.  The  numerous  expe- 
riments to  which  this  Professor  had  recourse  have  been  satis- 
factory, in  his  opinion,  that  the  secretion  in  acute  arsenious  em- 
poisonment is  not  suppressed,  but  merely  diminished — that  the 
urine,  naturally  expelled,  runs  from  the  bladder  during  life,  or  is 
collected  in  it  after  death,  and  that  the  apparatus  of  Marsh  always 
exhibits  certain  portions  of  arsenic  in  a state  of  purity.  From 
these  results,  M.  Delafond  thinks  that  he  is  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that  in  the  acute  empoisonment  of  animals  by  arsenic,  it  will 
always  be  possible  to  discover  this  violent  poison,  and  to  detect  the 
criminal  by  the  method  of  proceeding  by  Orfila,  or  by  the  ap- 
paratus of  Marsh. 

The  same  Professor  is  occupied  in  bringing  to  perfection  an 
instrument  to  put  to  the  test  the  physical  properties  of  the  blood, 
and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  the  kematom^tre.  It  consists 
of  three  probes,  an  areometre  and  a thermometre.  The  apparatus 
is,  however,  very  portable,  and  the  blood  collected  in  any  proper 
vessel,  after  its  coagulation  may  be  carried  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance without  injuring  the  expulsion  of  the  serum  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  clot. 

In  concert  with  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret,  M.  Delafond  has 
been  employed  in  a quantitative  analysis  of  the  organic  elements 
of  the  blood  in  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  in  a state  of  health 
or  disease.  It  resulted  from  the  analysis  of  the  blood  in  nearly 
200  bleedings,  that  that  of  young  pigs  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  race 
contains  most  fibrin,  and  the  blood  of  the  deg  the  least. 

The  blood  of  the  dog  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  globules, 
and  that  of  cattle  the  fewest. 
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The  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  varies  from  774  to  813  out 
of  1000  drops  of  blood. 

The  mean  quantity  of  the  solid  materials  of  the  serum  varies 
from  75  to  92  in  every  thousand  parts  of  blood. 

The  power  of  the  constitution  and  substantial  nourishment  pro- 
duce, in  different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  a very  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  figure  and  number  of  the  globules. 

Circumstances  of  an  opposite  character  have  an  opposite  effect 
on  the  globules. 

As  to  an  analysis  of  blood  in  a state  of  disease,  the  following 
were  the  results  that  were  obtained  : — 

In  the  process  of  inflammation,  the  quantity  of  fibrine  increases 
in  variable  proportions  according  to  the  situation  and  intensity 
of  the  disease.  A diminution  of  the  globules  was  remarked  in 
all  consumptive  diseases.  It  was  particularly  so  in  the  rot  in 
sheep.  When  sheep  died  of  the  rot,  the  foetus  usually  presented 
the  peculiar  lesions  of  peripneumony. 

In  the  lungs  of  ten  foetuses  that  had  undergone  abortion,  the 
cows  having  been  attacked  with  chronic  pneumonia,  there  were 
several  spots : in  one  lung  or  both  there  were  numerous  red,  hard 
lobules,  easily  torn,  and  which  already  constituted  little  lobular 
patches  of  pneumonia,  in  an  acute  state. 

In  seventeen  cases  the  cattle  were  destroyed  on  account  of 
their  being  attacked  by  incurable  chronic  pneumonia,  the  lungs 
of  the  foetus  were  hepatized,  grey,  and  tuberculous.  Twelve  of 
them  had  lobular  pneumonia,  presenting  all  the  characters  of 
sub-acute  disease. 

Of  twenty-five  calves,  from  fifteen  days  to  two  months  old, 
coming  from  cows  labouring  under  sub-acute  partial  peripneu- 
mony, during  life  or  after  death,  ten  were  affected  by  sub-acute 
peripneumony,  and  died,  after  an  illness  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
days.  Eight  having  been  opened,  enabled  us  to  trace  the  chronic 
state  of  the  disease.  The  other  seventeen  were  either  sold  or  lost 
sight  of. 

These  facts,  although  few  in  number,  yet  satisfactorily  shew 
that  cows  attacked  by  chronic  pneumonia  may  transmit  the  dis- 
ease to  the  foetus ; and  that  the  calves  born  from  cows  attacked 
by  this  malady  may  probably  have  the  germs  of  the  evil,  or  a 
disposition  to  contract  it  soon  after  they  have  commenced  their 
extra-uterine  life. 

Chair  of  Chemistry. 

The  reactions  which  many  of  the  immediate  principles  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  exercise  on  a certain  number  of 
salts  and  metallic  oxydes,  hav*e,  during  the  last  year,  been  the 
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object  of  research  by  M.  Lassaigne.  Of  these  we  have  only  time 
and  room  to  glance  at  the  decomposing  action  of  chlorine  on  a 
solution  of  ioduretof  potassium,  a new  chlorometrique  procedure, 
simple  and  exact,  and  which  he  proposes  to  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  procedure,  which  has 
been  employed  under  different  circumstances,  will  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  proportions  of  chlorine  in  the  solutions  of  the  hypo- 
chlorites, so  much  employed  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine.  M. 
Lassaigne  has  published  a new  edition  of  his  useful  Abrcgi 
Elementaire  de  Chimie. 

The  Under-secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  M.  Camille 
Paganel,  next  addressed  the  meeting.  He  complimented  the 
Professors  on  the  rapid  improvement  of  their  school,  and  the  in- 
creasing value  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presided.  Their 
profession  was  connected  with  the  grand  interests  of  the  country  ; 
and  happy  was  he  to  perceive  how  deeply  they  were  impressed 
with  this,  and  how  zealously  they  were  employing  themselves  in 
the  important  concerns  over  which  they  presided. 

M.  Rigot,  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  expressed 
the  feelings  of  himself  and  his  brethren.  “ The  solemnity,”  said 
he,  “ which  brings  us  together  to-day  has  not  only  for  its  object 
the  recompense  of  merit  in  proclaiming  it  to  the  public,  but  it 
furnishes  an  opportunity  to  the  officers  of  the  school  to  render  an 
account  of  the  labours  in  which  they  have  been  engaged,  and  to 
give  some  useful  advice  to  those  with  whom  they  have  been  la- 
bouring, and  with  many  of  whom  they  are  now  about  to  part. 

First,  I would  address  myself  to  those  who  have  not  yet  termi- 
nated their  studies.  Far  from  discouraging  you  by  hinting  that 
there  yet  remains  much  for  you  to  do  before  you  will  attain  the 
object  at  which  you  are  aiming,  I would  say,  redouble  your  ac- 
tivity and  perseverance.  If  you  meet  with  obstacles  in  the 
course  of  your  future  studies,  remember  that  it  is  not  a few  dif- 
ficulties, however  great  they  may  at  first  appear  to  be,  that  should 
conquer  a determination,  seriously  reflected  on,  to  labour  methodi- 
cally in  overcoming  the  obstacles  that  present  themselves.  Under 
the  influence  of  your  first  efforts,  your  intellectual  faculties  will 
develop,  and  enlarge,  and  perfect  themselves,  and  be  accustomed, 
by  little  and  little,  to  the  objects  about  which  they  must  habi- 
tually be  exercised. 

To  diminish,  and  often  to  conquer,  the  greater  part  of  these 
difficulties,  there  is,  as  you  well  know,  an  artifice,  if  I may  so 
term  it,  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  to  which  the  highest  degree 
of  intelligence  is  often  indebted  for  its  legitimate  and  durable 
success; — that  artifice  is  method,  which  exercises  the  mind  without 
fatiguing  it.  By  the  aid  of  that  method,  gentlemen,  the  mind 
seizes,  without  pain,  the  various  facts,  even  the  most  complex  ones. 
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of’  which  science  is  composed.  It  chains  them  together,  or  it 
separates  them.  It  deduces  their  importance,  absolute  and  rela- 
tive ; and  assigns  them  a philosophic  order,  which  removes  all 
fatigue  from  the  memory,  and  the  intelligence  from  all  embarras- 
ment. 

Let  the  recompence  which  is  now  about  to  be  decreed  to 
merit,  in  this  your  solemn  festival,  inspire  you  more  decidedly 
with  the  love  of  science  and  the  love  of  improvement,  which  de- 
velop the  intellect  and  aggrandize  the  mind.  Let  there  be  for 
all  a powerful  encouragement,  and  for  those  that  are  about  to 
receive  them  a happy  presage  of  services  often  eminent,  and 
always  useful,  which  science  and  society  have  a right  to  expect 
from  them. 

As  for  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  completed  the  term  of  your 
studies,  and  before  whom,  consequently,  a new  and  difficult  career 
is  about  to  open,  I would  say,  beware  that  the  honours  which 
you  have  won  to-day  do  not  lead  you  to  imagine  that  you  can 
dispense  with  study.  On  the  contrary,  know  that,  in  quitting 
this  school,  you  carry  with  you,  so  to  say,  only  a fund  of  pre- 
cepts, the  application  of  which  demands,  without  ceasing  on 
your  part,  new  studies.  Have  it  always  present  in  your  mind, 
that  medicine,  of  the  study  of  which  you  have  as  yet  only  in  some 
sort  commenced  the  prelude,  is  a science  entirely  of  deduction, 
and  that  observation  is  the  only  school  in  which  she  can  be 
really  understood  and  carried  to  perfection.  That  it  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  observation,  the  mother  of  all  the  natural  sciences;  or, 
in  other  words,  attention  is  incessantly  fixed  on  a tablet  so  mo- 
bile as  that  of  nature  and  so  various  in  all  its  manifestation.  Here 
it  is  full  of  health,  and  acting  with  vigour;  in  another  place  it 
is  diseased,  or  succumbing  under  the  influence  of  a morbific 
agent ; then,  acting  in  the  full  plenitude  of  its  power,  the  art  of 
healing  again  assumes  all  its  certainty,  and  makes  its  assured 
progress.  Carefully  observe  the  organic  affections  so  numerous 
under  the  different  relations  of  their  nature,  their  duration,  their 
termination,  their  mode  of  action,  the  means  used  to  combat 
them,  for  these  constitute  the  commencement,  the  centre,  and 
the  termination  of  medicine. 

Such  are  the  grand  and  important  truths  towards  which  your 
studies  should  be  constantly  directed,  if  you  would  obtain  in 
the  practice  of  the  medical  art  the  success  that  will  assure  you 
the  public  confidence,  and  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  do  honour  to  your  instructors,  and  attest  the  in- 
creasing worth  of  those  invaluable  institutions  in  which  you 
have  been  educated,  and  to  which  you  are  so  deeply  indebted. 

They  also,  who  are  eager  to  understand  the  truth,  often  closely 
examine,  and,  for  awhile,  doubt.  The  truth  in  almost  every 
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science,  but  especially  in  medicine,  rarely  discovers  itself  at  the 
first  glance.  Generally,  the  search  is  long  before  we  discover 
it ; and  if  it  sometimes  escapes  us,  it  is  because  we  have  not 
bestowed  sufficient  attention  on  the  object  before  us,  or  there 
has  been  some  fault  in  our  method  of  observation,  or  we  have 
neglected  some  phenomena  so  small,  or  so  fugitive,  that  they 
were  not  perceived.  Recollect  also  that,  in  order  to  observe 
with  truth  and  accuracy,  we  should  have  no  obstinate  precon- 
ceived opinions,  for  the  spirit  of  system  is  too  often  directly  op- 
posed to  that  of  observation. 

The  spirit  of  system  makes  us  see  many  things  utterly  opposed 
to  that  v\hich  really  exists ; it  perverts  facts,  instead  of  inquiring 
into  them ; it  mutilates,  instead  of  admiring  and  perfecting 
them.  It  lends  itself  to  views  more  or  less  ingenious,  but  that 
are  almost  always  false  ; it  makes  all  his  facts  bow  to  theory. 

Then  observe  faithfully  the  circumstances  that  occur.  Form 
no  conclusion  until  you  have  long  and  attentively  examined 
them.  You  must  have  deliberately  reflected,  if  you  wish  to  be 
concerned  in  hastening  the  progress  of  a science  scarcely  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  empiricism,  in  which  it  has  been  so  long- 
enveloped,  and  to  distinguish  yourselves  from  visionary  and  pre- 
tended observers,  who  disdain  the  pure  and  simple  study  of 
nature. 

Carefully  guard  yourselves  against  those  who  are  eager  to  re- 
form the  language  of  science — who  would  change  many  a mode 
of  speaking,  consecrated  by  time  and  usage — whose  modes  of 
expression  are  unexact,  and  almost  always  incomplete.  Doubt- 
less there  are  many  happy  innovations  in  our  medical  dialect, 
and  which  the  progress  of  science  demands.  There  are  many 
new  facts  to  be  classed  in  our  memories,  many  new  words  to  be, 
as  it  were,  coined  ; but  we  must  continue  to  respect  those  whose 
only  fault  is  that  they  are  too  simple  or  too  old. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  numerous  and  important 
relations  which  connect  together  veterinary  medicine  and  agri- 
culture, and  which  give  to  a state  its  power,  its  riches,  and  its  life. 

Be  persuaded,  Gentlemen,  that  by  devoting  ourselves  to  the 
medical  treatment  of  our  cattle  by  ameliorating  and  multiplying 
those  valuable  animals  who  lend  us  all  their  strength — who  till 
our  land,  and  enrich  it  with  their  manure,  and  nourish  us  with 
their  flesh,  and  cover  us  with  their  hides,  we  are  continuing  to 
augment  the  private  and  public  patrimony — to  benefit  society 
generally,  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  our  beautiful  country, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  worthily  respond  to  the  wishes  of  a 
liberal  government,  that  has  gratuitously  supplied — the  greatest 
want  of  man — instruction,  and  who  has  only  demanded  as  the 
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price  of  so  great  a benefit,  that  you  will  second,  to  the  best  of 
your  power,  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement. 

Favour  then,  by  every  means  in  your  power,  the  progressive 
movement,  impressed  by  government  on  all  the  branches  of  rural 
economy,  and  especially  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  im- 
provement of  the  principal  species  of  domestic  animals,  and  a 
love  of  them. 

Let  it  then  be  everywhere  understood,  that  the  constant  care 
and  judicious  management  of  the  farmer  can  do  much  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  breeds  of  cattle.  The  beauties  as  well  as  the 
imperfections  of  our  cattle  and  sheep  are  dependent  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  farmer.  He  has  the  power  of  adding  to  the 
excellencies  or  the  defects  of  the  flock,  and  this  is  principally 
effected  by  judicious  crossing. 

Already — thanks  to  the  more  precise  and  the  more  generally 
expanded  notions  that  are  enforced  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
with  regard  to  the  different  species  of  domestic  animals,  and 
thanks  also  to  the  efforts  of  government,  which  encourage  so 
powerfully  this  important  branch  of  rural  economy — we  begin  to 
see,  in  our  marshes  and  in  our  hippodromes,  animals  that  recom- 
pense those  who  breed  them.  Already  the  produce  of  our  stables 
and  our  sheepfolds  are  the  objects  of  commerce,  and  offer  to  a 
more  refined  species  of  industry  many  valuable  materials,  abun- 
dant and  varied. 

Let  these  considerations  inspire  in  you,  more  and  more,  a love 
of  that  useful  art,  the  early  precepts  of  which  have  been  imbibed 
in  this  school ; and  also  produce  in  you  the  ambition  of  possess- 
ing that  high  esteem  and  unlimited  confidence  which  society  will 
accord  to  those  only  who  render  themselves  worthy  of  it  by  the 
variety  and  extent  of  their  professional  knowledge  and  acquire- 
ments. ” 


ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  SPREAD  OF  INFLUENZA. 

By  Herr  Tetzlaff,  V.S.,  BarenJclau. 

After  many  years’  close  and  attentive  observation  of  this  dis- 
ease, I am  persuaded  that  it  is  contagious,  and  chiefly  prevalent 
during  the  autumns  succeeding  to  cold  wet  summers,  or  at  times 
when  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  causes  the  formation  of 
thick  fogs.  It  rages  most  in  stables  where  many  horses  are  kept 
together.  Young  horses,  from  three  to  six  years  old,  are  more 
liable  to  its  attacks  than  old  ones,  but  the  latter  do  not  wholly 
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escape.  Very  strong  constitutioned  animals,  and  such  as  have 
no  predisposition  to  this  disease,  are  spared. 

Traces  or  isolated  appearances  of  this  disease  are  to  be  met 
with  at  all  seasons,  but  chiefly  in  autumn,  and  then  it  principally 
attacks  horses  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  have  been  very 
much  confined  to  their  stables.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  those 
which  are  only  brought  into  the  stable  at  night,  or  even  those 
which  are  left  out  in  the  meadows,  escape;  for  such  is  not  the 
case,  although  instances  of  horses  that  live  constantly  in  the  open 
air  being  attacked  with  influenza  are  rarely  heard  of. 

I have  seen  this  disease  prevail  to  a frightful  extent  among 
cavalry  horses  while  in  the  barracks  or  depots,  but  it  rarely  ap- 
pears among  troops  while  on  the  march,  or  among  those  horses 
in  barracks  that  are  regularly  turned  out  during  a certain  portion 
of  the  day.  It  is  only  where  a great  number  of  horses  are  con- 
fined together  in  stables,  from  morning  until  night,  that  its  ravages 
are  so  fearful. 

The  air  in  such  stables  becomes  heavy  with  animal  emana- 
tions, especially  where  the  horses  are  only  taken  out  for  a short 
period  now  and  then.  In  such  stables  there  is  seldom  any  means 
of  obtaining  a regular  change  of  air,  and  the  animals  constantly 
inhale  the  floating  miasm,  and  its  poisonous  influence  becomes  * 
manifest  in  the  development  of  influenza. 

In  the  beginning  of  Oct.  1841,  seventy-six  cavalry  horses 
were  delivered  at  the  barrack  depot,  at  B’arenklau,  where  the  in- 
fluenza was  at  that  time  raging  frightfully.  There  were  three 
troops  then  at  the  depot,  and  among  these  the  horses  were  equally 
divided,  twenty-six  being  reserved  for  B’arenklau.  These  latter 
were  turned  into  a large  meadow  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  from 
the  winter  quarters,  and  were  there  treated  exactly  the  same  as 
the  animals  which  had  been  previously  there.  Although  only  four- 
teen days  before,  the  disease  had  broken  out  among  the  numerous 
horses  assembled  there,  and  even  spread  to  the  winter  quarters, 
and  the  straw-yard,  and  attacked  sixteen  ponies  which  stood  in  a 
dark  stable — notwithstanding  all  this,  these  twenty-six  cavalry 
horses  escaped,  while  those  divided  among  the  troops,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  which  had  been  there  previously,  suffered 
severely  from  influenza.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  at 
the  same  time  no  other  horse  was  suffering  from  influenza  in  the 
whole  of  the  neighbourhood  ; hence  the  disease  could  not  have 
been  brought  into  the  depot  in  that  manner,  and  must  have  arisen 
from  the  inhalation  of  the  miasm  of  which  I have  before  spoken, 
and  which  I consider  to  be  one  of  the  chief  predisposing  and 
inducing  causes  of  influenza. 

Magasin  fur  die  gesammte  Thierheilkunde,  1843,  p.  207. 
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A CASE  OF  OBSTRUCTION  IN  THE  BOWELS  OF  A 
YOUNG  FOAL  BY  OVER-HEATED  MILK. 

By  Mr.  G.  Cleland,  Rosewell,  Yorkshire. 

1 was  called  upon  this  afternoon  to  see  a colt  foal,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mrs.  Leslie  Cumming.  The  mare  being  kept  in  a con- 
siderable time  after  foaling,  when  she  was  put  into  the  field,  she 
went  off  at  a fast  pace,  and  continued  galloping  until  she  was 
covered  with  perspiration,  and  the  foal  was  in  pursuit  a little  after 
the  mare.  There  almost  immediately  afterwards  came  on  a very 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  mare  could 
be  got  into  the  loose  box  again.  After  the  groom  had  got  her  in, 
he  waited  a little,  to  see  if  the  foal  was  any  thing  the  worse. 
Shortly  after  sucking,  he  lay  down  and  trembled  all  over.  I was 
then  sent  for. 

I gave  him  1 ounce  of  castor  oil,  and  60  drops  of  tinct.  opii. 
He  settled  well,  and  then  got  up,  and  walked  round  his  mother 
several  times,  and  sucked  at  both  sides ; but  still  seemed  a little 
• uneasy. 

I visited  him  on  the  next  morning,  when  the  servant  told  me 
that  Mrs.  Leslie  wished  a veterinary  surgeon  from  Edinburgh, 
and  that  I was  to  discontinue  my  treatment  until  the  gentleman 
referred  to  should  see  the  foal ; so  l waited  until  Mr.  Gray,  jun. 
arrived. 

By  the  time  Mr.  G.  reached  Springfield,  the  foal  was  a great 
deal  worse,  and  the  purging  rather  increased.  Mr.  Gray  ordered 
the  servant  to  bring  out  a strong  dose  of  well  boiled  starch  and 
a tea-spoon.  He  (Mr.  G.)  gave  the  foal  three  tea-spoonfuls,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  continued  every  two  hours,  and  clysters  to  be 
employed. 

1 remained  until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  told  the  servants  it 
was  of  no  use  for  me  staying,  as  they  could  administer  the  starch 
and  gruel  as  well  as  I could  ; so  I went  home.  Shortly  after  I 
got  home,  Mrs.  Leslie  sent  a message  to  me,  wishing  me  to  stay 
with  the  foal,  and  to  wait  upon  it  all  night. 

Early  on  the  next  morning  the  lady  sent  down  to  see  how  the 
foal  was.  I told  the  servant  to  let  her  know  that  Mr.  Gray’s  treat- 
ment was  contrary  to  that  which  I should  have  pursued  — that 
the  animal  was  worse,  and,  from  all  appearance,  in  a sinking  state. 
Word  was  then  sent  down  to  me  to  treat  the  foal  as  l thought 
proper.  I then  ordered  some  port  wine,  and  gave  it  a half  glassful 
with  a little  well  boiled  gruel,  two  drachms  of  rhubarb  finely 
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powdered,  and  31  of  magnesia.  At  this  time  he  was  blowing 
hard,  and  panting  very  much  at  the  sides  ; in  short,  I thought 
that  it  was  all  over  with  him. 

A little  after  he  got  his  medicine,  he  appeared  to  be  easier — 
the  shivering  abated  greatly — the  purging  was  much  the  same, 
with  a very  bad  smell. 

I continued  my  treatment  with  the  rhubarb,  wine,  magnesia, 
and  gruel,  and  also  the  clysters  of  gruel  and  soap  and  water 
every  two  hours,  both  night  and  day.  Three  days  now  passed, 
and  he  would  not  suck. 

On  the  16th  he  passed  two  large  balls ; on  the  17th  several 
more ; and  on  the  18th  he  passed  a few  small  ones. 

This  day  Sir  James  Boswell  called  to  see  the  foal,  and  inquired 
of  me  how  I was  treating  him.  Sir  James  was  much  pleased  with 
my  way  of  treatment. 

After  the  small  balls  came  away  on  the  18th,  the  foal  got  per- 
fectly well,  and  all  those  who  saw  him  said  he  was  a living 
wonder. 

In  the  time  of  his  illness  I called  upon  a Mr.  Falconer,  a 
veterinary  surgeon.  I told  him  all  about  the  case,  and  Mr. 
Gray’s  treatment.  He  said  Mr.  G.’s  treatment  was  right,  and 
advised  me  to  give  3i  of  catechu  now  and  then,  with  the  starch, 
in  order  to  stop  the  purging.  I told  Mr.  F.  that  they  were  both 
wrong  in  their  way  of  treatment,  and  if  Mr.  G.’s  treatment  had 
been  continued  another  day,  I believed  that  the  foal  would  have 
died. 

I have  had  many  cases  similar  to  this ; and,  with  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  I have  always  been  very  successful,  except 
when  it  was  too  long  before  they  underwent  the  proper  treat- 
ment. Those  that  died  I always  made  a point  of  opening,  and 
I found  balls  in  them,  similar  to  what  I have  described  in  this 
case.  Those  gentlemen  who  breed  fine  stock  would  find  this 
mode  of  treatment  of  benefit  to  them  in  such  like  cases. 

I am,  & c. 

P.S.  We  must  turn  Mr.  Cleland  over  to  Messrs.  Gray  and 
Falconer  ; and  if  their  remarks  should  be  a little  severe,  he  must 
recollect  that  he  somewhat  unnecessarily  exposed  himself  to 
them.  Ed. 
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REMEDY  FOR  HYDROPHOBIA. 

By  Dr.  Asmus. 

The  history  of  the  remedy  is  as  follows.  The  Thomer  family 
at  Stolp  possessed  the  receipt  as  long  as  any  one  could  recollect, 
and  distributed  the  medicine.  Chemical  examination  did  not 
succeed  in  discovering  its  composition.  Often  as  it  had  been 
used,  no  case  was  known  where  hydrophobia  had  appeared  after 
its  employment,  not  even  when  the  first  symptoms  had  indubita- 
bly begun  to  manifest  themselves.  The  directions  are,  that  the 
person  bitten  is  to  swallow  three  times  as  much  of  the  powder 
as  can  be  taken  up  with  the  point  of  a knife,  for  three  days  run- 
ning, in  the  morning.  It  is  to  be  taken  fasting  and  in  warm 
beer,  and  the  patient  is  to  wait  till  perspiration  comes  on.  No 
particular  diet  is  required,  nor  scarifying  or  cauterizing  of  the 
wound.  Many  respectable  persons  pledge  themselves  to  the 
unusual  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  which  was  communicated  to 
Dr.  Asmus  by  the  last  Thomer.  Its  composition  is  as  follows : — 
R Lap.  Cancror.  ppt  ; Pulv.  rad.  Gent.  rubr.  aa  ^ij-;  Bol. 
rubr.  §j.;  Gummi  myrrhse.  Jss.  M.  ft.  pulv.  subtilissimus. 

Med.  Zeit.  and  Schmiat’s  Jahrbucher . 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


There  are  those  still  among  us  in  the  profession — and  long 
may  they  remain  among  us — old  enough  to  remember  the  rise, 
or  rather  the  institution  of  the  veterinary  art  on  a scientific  basis, 
and  to  these  persons  the  retrospect  must  prove  a highly  gratify- 
ing one,  to  contemplate  how  our  too-long-neglected  art  has  risen 
all  at  once,  as  it  were,  and  rapidly  progressed  to  the  state  in  which 
we  at  the  present  day  have  the  pleasure  to  behold  it.  This 
must  be  still  more  gratifying  to  those  few  who  feel  conscious  of 
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having  lent  a helping  hand  in  the  praiseworthy  undertaking. 
Contrast  the  irrational  and  too  often  cruel  practice  of  the  farrier 
with  the  humane  and  scientific  management  adopted  by  the  vete- 
rinary surgeon.  Reflect  upon  the  horrible  cases  resulting  from 
such  mistreatment — cases  such  as  grease  up  to  the  very  hocks, 
canker  eating  off  the  hoofs,  quittor  ending  in  monstrous  de- 
formity, and  anchylosis,  fistula  and  poll-evil,  laying  the  horse 
up  so  long  that  a pistol-bullet  was  in  numberless  instances  re- 
sorted to  rather  than  encounter  a process  of  “ cure.”  Let  those 
old  enough  to  remember  what  the  veterinary  management  was  of 
public  and  private  establishments  look  into  similar  establishments 
at  the  present  day,  and  say  what  improvements  have  therein 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  veterinary 
science.  Improved,  however,  as  our  art  is,  and  great  as  can  be 
shewn  to  be  the  advantages  everywhere  in  the  animal  world  de- 
rivable therefrom,  it  would  be  the  height  of  presumption  and  folly 
in  us  to  suppose  we  have  yet  acquired  any  point  approaching  per- 
fection in  our  craft.  What  we  have  achieved  has  been  effected 
with  comparative  ease.  Our  grand  difficulties  remain  yet  to  be 
surmounted,  and  until  they  have  been  overcome,  we  must  not 
boast  much  about  our  skill.  When  we  shall  behold  glanders,  and 
farcy,  and  periodic  ophthalmia,  and  two  or  three  other  formid- 
able diseases — at  present  a reproach  to  us — vanishing  at  the  sight 
of  our  prescriptions ; when  we  shall  have  so  modified  the  black- 
smith’s labour  that  a shoe  shall  be  made  that  will  neither  fetter 
nor  cramp  the  horse’s  foot ; when  we  shall  have  developed  the 
causes  of,  and  devised  remedies  for,  lameness  of  whatsoever  kind 
it  may  be,  then  indeed,  but  not  till  then,  we  may  begin  to  talk 
about  the  perfection  of  our  art.  We  have  done  something,  it  is 
true;  but  we  have  much — a great  deal  more — yet  to  accomplish. 

Found,  as  our  art  was,  in  the  hands  of  men  working  without 
a single  principle  to  direct  them — men  who,  traditionally,  had 
set  up  for  menders  and  repairers  of  machines  of  whose  mechan- 
ism and  operation  they  knew  nothing — to  one  acquainted  with 
the  structure  and  functions  of  an  animal  body,  the  task  of  reform 
on  the  basis  of  science,  became  at  once  an  easy  and  a pleasant 
one.  Human  medicine  had  chalked  out  the  road,  and  the  prose- 
cutor of  the  veterinary  had  but  to  pursue  it,  with  such  occasional 
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deviations  as  the  animal  body  directed  in  comparison  with  the 
human.  This  work  Professor  Coleman  well  and  quickly  per- 
formed. With  the  besom  of  medical  science  he  unsparingly 
swept  away  all  the  hotch  potch  with  which  he  found  the  wheels 
of  improvement  clogged  ; and  though,  in  his  hurry  to  get  rid  of 
the  rubbish,  he  on  many  occasions  ejected  that  which  he  was  forced 
at  some  future  time  to  receive  back  again,  yet  in  this  manner 
did  he  accomplish  a much  quicker  reform  than  would  have  been 
effected  by  one  disposed  to  sift  more  narrowly  the  old  materials. 
Thus  was  veterinary  medicine  in  a short  time  invested  with  much 
of  the  “art  and  mystery”  of  human  surgery;  and  thus  it  was 
that  the  veterinary  practitioner  found  himself  so  soon  placed  along- 
side of  the  surgeon.  Coleman  was  bred  a surgeon.  On  surgical 
principles  he  framed  and  taught  the  veterinary  art;  and  though, 
from  want  of  practical  horse-knowledge,  he  ran  into  all  sorts  of 
occasional  errors,  yet  in  the  main  he  was  right,  and  ultimately 
completely  established  the  art  he  professed  upon  the  ground-work 
of  science.  Both  the  farrier  and  groom  would  often  laugh  at  his 
new-fangled  doctrines,  and  on  some  occasions  would,  on  account 
of  their  erroneous  tendency  in  practice , do  so  with  reason  : the 
Professor,  however,  was  too  good  a tactician  to  suffer  these  little 
exceptions  to  the  general  rules  to  dismay  him,  and  possessed  too 
keen  a knowledge  of  physiology  not  speedily  to  turn  them  to 
his  own  account. 

When  once  a scientific  turn  had  been  given  to  it,  the  progress 
of  the  veterinary  art  became  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  Moor- 
croft,  Blaine,  Peall,  Clarke,  and  others,  were  engaged  in  the 
good  cause ; and  those  who  came  to  the  College  as  pupils  were 
no  sooner  transformed  into  veterinary  surgeons  than  they,  in 
their  turn,  became  contributors  to  the  general  stock  of  know- 
ledge. Every  one  felt  desirous  to  make  some  “ discovery  ;” 
and  though  then,  as  now,  a great  many  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions were  produced  that  had  been  made  in  ages  preceding  by 
men  silent  in  their  tombs,  still  the  thirst  for  innovation  did  good, 
either  in  bringing  something  before  the  public  that  really  was 
new , or  in  preserving  something  from  oblivion  that  really  was 
old. 

There  were  two  subjects  to  which  Coleman  paid  especial  at- 
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tention — the  foot  and  the  eye.  The  latter  of  these,  indeed,  had 
always  been  such  a favourite  with  him,  that,  had  he  remained 
a surgeon,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would  have  practised  as 
an  oculist.  Neither  field  of  inquiry,  however,  turned  out  of 
much  profit.  None  of  the  horseshoes  he  invented  proved  of  any 
service.  Shoeing,  in  spite  of  the  alterations  he  attempted,  reverted 
back  to  what  it  was  before ; and  as  for  the  eye,  cataract  proved 
unrelievable  by  operation,  and  periodic  ophthalmia  resisted  every 
medicine,  external  and  internal,  and  every  operation,  he  could 
brine:  to  bear  against  it. 

S'  o 

One  of  the  Professor’s  projects,  however,  was  crowned  with 
signal  success  ; and  for  this  his  name  must  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  with  no  ordinary  eclat — I mean  his  introduction  of  ven- 
tilation into  stables  and  other  places  used  as  the  habitations  of 
horses  and  cattle.  Before  his  time  it  was  the  practice  of  grooms — 
stud-grooms  and  trainers,  et  hoc  omne  genus — with  a view  of 
keeping  their  horses  as  warm  as  possible  by  the  exclusion  of  air, 
to  close  up  every  chink  and  cranny  through  the  wall  or  boarding 
of  the  stable,  not  omitting  even  the  key-hole.  Newmarket  was 
renowned  for  this  close-stopping  ; and  Newmarket  proved  the  last 
to  admit  that  the  respiration  of  pure  air  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  health  of  race-horses.  The  first  to  assent  to  the  Professor’s 
new  doctrine  were  the  cavalry — Mr.  Coleman  being  at  that  time 
the  principal  army  veterinary  surgeon,  any  recommendation  of  the 
kind  from  him  became  tantamount  to  an  order.  Accordingly, 
ventilation  was  adopted  by  way  of  experiment ; and  such  were 
the  favourable  reports  made  concerning  it,  that  it  was  not  long 
before  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  stables  in  Great  Britain  were 
ordered  to  undergo  the  necessary  alterations  ; and  this  order  Mr. 
Coleman  himself  was  directed  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  see 
carried  into  proper  execution.  From  the  army,  ventilation  spread 
to  the  stables  of  gentlemen  keeping  their  hunters  or  pleasure 
horses ; and,  afterwards,  it  found  its  way  into  the  stables  of  coach 
and  post  and  job  masters,  who  all  discovered  it  to  their  interest  to 
adopt  the  Colemanian  air-holes.  Last  of  all,  as  was  said  before,  it 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  obtained  a strong  current,  ventilation 
blew  the  stoppings  out  of  the  chinks  and  cracks  and  key-holes  of 
racing  stables.  For  a long  while  its  inveterate  enemies,  the 
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stud-grooms  and  trainers,  contended  it  was  impossible  horses 
could  “ look  well  in  their  coats,”  or  “ be  healthy,”  or  “got  into 
condition,”  in  ventilated  stables ; a plausible  sort  of  reasoning 
which,  for  too  long,  told  with  their  employers.  In  time,  how- 
ever, the  light  of  truth,  as  it  is  always  sure  to  do,  burst  forth 
with  effulgence  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  even  the  bastilles  of 
Newmarket  were  perforated  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  that 
was  fit  to  respire,  and  of  emitting  air  that  was  not.  So  Coleman, 
upon  his  favourite  hobby  —though  he  did,  at  times,  most  un- 
mercifully over-ride  him — eventually  proved  triumphant,  beating, 
sooner  or  later,  every  one  of  his  opponents,  Newmarket  not  ex- 
cepted, fairly  out  of  the  field.  P. 


THE  DOG. 

Next  to  the  human  being,  this  animal  ranks  highest  in  the  scale 
of  intelligence,  and  was  evidently  designed  to  be  the  companion  and 
the  friend  of  man.  We  exact  the  services  of  other  animals,  and, 
the  task  being  performed,  we  dismiss  them  to  their  accustomed 
food  and  rest : but  several  of  the  varieties  of  the  dog  follow  us 
to  our  home ; they  are  connected  with  many  of  our  pleasures 
and  our  wants,  and  they  guard  our  sleeping  hours. 

From  the  earliest  known  history  he  was  the  protector  of  the 
habitation  of  the  human  being.  At  the  feet  of  the  lares, — those 
household  deities  who  were  supposed  to  protect  the  abodes  of 
men, — the  figure  of  a barking  dog  was  frequently  seen.  In 
every  age,  and  almost  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  labours,  the  dangers,  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  chace. 

In  process  of  time  man  began  to  surround  himself  with  many 
servants  from  among  the  lower  animals,  yet  he  had  but  one 
friend — the  dog  ; one  animal  only  whose  service  was  voluntary, 
and  who  was  susceptible  of  disinterested  affection  and  gratitude. 
In  every  country  and  in  every  time  there  has  existed  between 
man  and  the  dog  a connexion  different  from  that  which  is  ob- 
served between  him  and  any  other  animal.  The  ox  and  the 
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sheep  submit  to  one  controul,  but  their  affections  are  principally, 
if  not  solely,  confined  to  themselves.  They  submit  to  us  ; but 
they  can  rarely  be  said  to  love  or  even  to  recognize  us,  except 
as  connected  with  the  supply  of  their  wants. 

The  horse  will  share  some  of  our  pleasures.  He  enjoys  the 
chace  as  much  as  does  his  rider;  and,  when  contending  for  vic- 
tory on  the  course,  he  feels  the  full  influence  of  emulation. 
Remembering  the  pleasure  he  has  experienced  with  his  master, 
or  the  daily  supply  of  food  from  the  hands  of  the  groom,  he 
sometimes  exhibits  evident  tokens  of  recognition  ; but  this  is 
founded  on  a selfish  principle — he  neighs  that  he  may  be  fed, 
and  his  affections  are  easily  transferred. 

The  dog  is  the  only  animal  that  is  capable  of  disinterested  af- 
fection. He  is  the  only  one  that  regards  the  human  being  as  his 
companion,  and  follows  him  as  his  friend  ; the  only  one  that 
seems  to  possess  a natural  desire  to  be  useful  to  man,  or,  from  a 
spontaneous  impulse,  attaches  himself  to  him.  We  take  the 
bridle  from  the  mouth  of  the  horse,  and  turn  him  free  into  the 
pasture,  and  he  testifies  his  joy  in  his  partially  recovered  liberty. 
We  exact  from  the  dog  the  service  that  is  required  of  him,  and 
he  still  follows  us.  He  solicits  to  be  continued  as  our  companion 
and  our  friend,  and  by  many  an  expressive  action  tells  us  how 
much  he  is  pleased  and  thankful.  He  shares  in  our  abundance, 
and  he  is  content  with  the  scantiest  and  most  humble  fare.  He 
loves  us  while  living,  and  has  been  known  to  pine  away  on  the 
grave  of  his  master. 

As  an  animal  of  draught  the  dog  is  highly  useful  in  some 
countries.  What  would  become  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
regions  if  the  dog  was  not  harnessed  to  the  sledge,  and  the 
Laplander,  and  the  Greenlander,  and  he  of  Kamtschatka  drawn, 
and  not  unfrequently  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a hundred  miles  a day, 
over  the  snowy  wastes?  In  Newfoundland  the  timber,  one  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  commerce,  is  drawn  to  the  water 
side  by  the  docile  but  ill-used  dog  : and  we  need  only  to  cross 
the  British  Channel  in  order  to  see  how  useful,  and,  generally 
speaking,  how  happy  a beast  of  draught  the  dog  can  be. 

If  in  our  country,  and  to  its  great  disgrace,  this  employment 
of  the  dog  has  been  accompanied  by  such  wanton  and  shameful 
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cruelty  that  the  magistracy — somewhat  hastily  confounding  the 
abuse  of  a thing  with  its  legitimate  purpose — forbad  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dog-cart  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  and  were  in- 
clined to  extend  this  prohibition  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a kindlier  and  better  feeling  may 
gradually  prevail,  and  that  this  animal,  humanely  treated,  may 
return  to  the  discharge  of  the  services  of  which  nature  has  ren- 
dered him  capable,  and  which  he  is  never  happier  than  when 
discharging  to  the  best  of  his  power. 

In  another  and  very  important  particular,  as  the  preserver  of 
human  life,  the  history  of  the  dog  will  be  most  interesting.  The 
writer  of  this  work  has  seen  a Newfoundland  dog  that  on  five 
distinct  occasions  preserved  the  life  of  a human  being ; and  it  is 
said  of  the  noble  quadruped  whose  remains  constitute  one  of  the 
most  interesting  specimens  in  the  museum  of  Berne,  that  forty  per- 
sons were  rescued  by  him  from  impending  destruction. 

When  this  friend  and  servant  of  man  dies,  he  does  not,  or  may 
not,  cease  to  be  useful,  for  in  many  countries,  and  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  imagined,  his  skin  is  used  for  gloves  or 
leggings,  mats  or  hammer-cloths;  and  while  even  the  Romans 
occasionally  fattened  him  for  the  table,  and  esteemed  his  flesh  a 
dainty,  many  thousands  of  people  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 
now  breed  him  expressly  for  food. 

Then  if  the  publication  of  the  present  work  should  throw  some 
additional  light  on  the  good  qualities  of  this  noble  animal — if  it 
should  enable  us  to  derive  more  advantage  from  the  services  that 
he  can  render — to  train  him  more  expeditiously  and  fully  for  the 
discharge  of  those  services — to  protect  him  from  the  abuses  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  and  to  mitigate  or  remove  some  of  the  dis- 
eases which  his  connexion  with  man  has  entailed  upon  him— if 
any  of  these  purposes  are  accomplished,  we  shall  derive  consider- 
able “ useful  knowledge,”  as  well  as  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of 
his  history.  Y. 
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The  abstraction  of  blood  is  employed  as  a remedial  means, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  in  inflammatory  diseases,  or  for  the  removal  of  a surplus 
quantity  of  the  sanguineous  fluid,  whether  venous  or  arterial,  in 
particular  organs  wherein  there  is  what  has  been  called  “ plethora/' 
or  a congestion  of  that  fluid.  A quantity  of  blood  may  also  be 
abstracted  in  some  diseases  where  the  qualities  of  the  body  have 
become  changed  ; but,  whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  the 
effects  of  blood-letting,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  multiplied  results 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  whether  the  fluid  be  removed  from 
the  system  by  art  or  by  a “ spontaneous  hemorrhage." 

Blood  may  be  abstracted  either  from  the  venous  or  from  the 
arterial  system ; but  I am  not  aware  that  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  distinguish  the  difference  of  the  effects  that  are 
produced  on  the  system  by  taking  blood  from  an  artery  and  from 
a vein,  though  it  can  readily  be  conceived  that  such  difference 
may  be  considerable.  The  chief  reason  which  is  usually  given 
for  opening  arteries  in  preference  to  veins  has  been,  that  the 
blood  may  be  "obtained  more  directly  from  a particular  part,  and 
in  larger  quantity,  and  more  promptly,  than  it  would  be  by  open- 
ing a vein  : but  as  almost  the  only  vessel  on  which  arteriotomy 
has  been  performed  is  the  temporal  artery  we  know  little  of  th  3 
effects  of  abstracting  arterial  blood,  except  when  it  has  been  taken 
from  that  vessel.  The  result  of  my  own  experience  has  been 
unfavourable  to  arteriotomy ; having  found  that  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  recur  much  more  frequently  after  a certain  quan- 
tity of  blood  has  been  removed  from  an  artery  than  if  an  equal 
quantity  have  been  taken  from  a vein  in  the  arm;  and  I know 
that  this  observation  coincides  with  the  experience  of  some  others. 

There  are,  however,  cases  where  the  difficulty  or  even  impos- 
sibility of  procuring  the  requisite  quantity  of  blood  from  a vein 
renders  arteriotomy  an  indispensable  and  important  operation  for 
the  abstraction  of  blood. 

A little  reflection  on  these  two  modes  of  bleeding  may,  to  a 
certain  degree,  explain  how  this  difference  of  effect  is  produced. 

When  blood  is  abstracted  from  an  artery  there  must  be  an 
immediate  diminution  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  part  nourished 
by  that  artery ; but  such  is  the  vigour  of  the  anastomosing 
branches,  that  the  supply  of  blood  thus  cut  off  is  very  quickly 
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restored.  It  is  not  so  if  a vein  be  opened,  for  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow  that  the  arteries  of  a part  increase  in  activity  in  order 
to  supply  the  blood  abstracted  from  the  vein . Both  these  facts 
are  confirmed  by  observation.  If  one  of  the  carotid  arteries  be 
tied,  almost  immediately  the  temporal  and  occipital  branches  of 
the  carotid  of  the  opposite  side  may  be  distinguished  through 
the  integuments,  dilating  themselves,  becoming  tortuous,  and 
struggling,  as  it  were,  to  circulate  an  additional  quantity  of 
blood. 

I was  first  led  to  remark  this  in  the  case  of  a child,  on  whose 
carotid  artery  I had  placed  a ligature  for  the  cure  of  a large 
nsevus  on  the  cheek.  Almost  immediately  after  the  operation,  I 
observed  the  arteries  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  enlarging, 
increasing  in  their  action,  becoming  tortuous,  and  actively  em- 
ployed in  supplying  the  place  of  those  vessels  whose  channels 
had  been  obstructed.  Indeed,  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this 
power  in  the  anastomosing  branches,  when  a trunk  is  obliterated, 
that  led  Hunter  to  perform  the  “high  operation,”  as  it  is  called, 
for  popliteal  aneurism.  The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in 
the  eye.  If  an  artery  on  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  passing  into  a 
speck  on  the  cornea,  be  divided,  immediately  vessels  will  be 
perceived,  stretching  across  the  cornea  from  the  opposite  side,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  vessel  which  was  divided. 

The  whole  arterial  system,  by  a wise  provision  of  nature,  when- 
ever the  supply  of  blood  to  one  part  is  diminished,  makes  an 
effort  to  throw  blood  by  another  to  the  part  which  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  natural  quantity,  and  thus  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  must  be  more  or  less  injured  ; whereas  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  from  a vein  is  followed  by  no  such  increased  action 
of  the  arterial  system, — there  is  no  local  diminution  in  the  supply 
of  arterial  blood, — no  effort  made  by  the  arteries  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  venous  blood  which  has  been  removed.  On  the  con- 
trary, a diminution  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart  by  the 
veins  will,  as  I have  just  observed,  have  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing the  vigour  of  the  heart’s  action,  and  also  that  of  all  the  arte- 
rial system. 

The  effects  of  opening  the  temporal  artery  in  puriform  oph- 
thalmia may  be  instanced,  as  well  illustrating  the  difference  be- 
tween arterial  and  venous  depletion  for  the  cure  of  inflammation. 
An  eye  injected  with  red  vessels  will  be  suddenly  relieved  by 
opening  the  temporal  artery,  and  the  conjunctiva  will  become 
quite  pale,  inducing  one  to  suppose  that  the  inflammation  is 
subdued.  But  I have  generally  found  that,  sooner  or  later,  even 
in  a few  hours,  the  inflammation  has  returned;  and  I think 
others,  particularly  Dr.  Veitch,  have  made  the  same  remark. 
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Whereas,  when,  in  that  disease,  a vein  in  the  arm  is  opened, 
and  blood  is  taken  to  the  full  extent,  the  good  effects  of  such 
depletion  are  permanent. 

This  is,  therefore,  a distinct  and  important  difference  between 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  a 
part,  when  blood  has  been  taken  from  an  artery  and  from  a vein, 
and  it  explains  the  difference  which  I have  always  found  in  the 
employment  of  those  two  different  modes  of  abstracting  blood'; 
It  is  also  extremely  probable,  that  there  must  be  a difference  of 
effect  from  the  kind  of  blood  which  is  taken  away, — that  the 
removal  of  a pint  of  arterial  blood  will  produce  a different  effect 
on  the  system  from  the  removal  of  the  same  quantity  of  venous 
blood.  What  these  differences  are  I do  not  pretend  to  know  ; 
but  one  proof  that  the  abstraction  of  venous  blood  is  the  most 
useful  in  the  cure  of  disease  is,  that  in  those  natural  or  “ spon- 
taneous hemorrhages”  which  are  so  salutary,  such  as  those  from 
the  nose  and  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  the  blood  which  is  discharged 
appears  to  be  chiefly  venous.  Where  leeches  and  cupping  are 
had  recourse  to,  it  no  doubt  happens  that  they  remove  both  ar- 
terial and  venous  blood  at  the  same  time ; but  the  circumstances 
under  which  those  operations  are  performed  do  not  furnish  us 
with  any  opportunity  of  discriminating  the  comparative  effects 
of  the  abstraction  of  venous  and  arterial  blood.  Another  point 
which  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  the  temporal  arteries, 
as  they  pass  over  the  zygoma  of  the  temporal  bone,  can  only  be 
once  opened  at  the  proper  point  for  the  operation ; for  arte- 
riotomy  is  not  like  venesection, — the  wound  made  in  the  vein 
uniting,  and  leaving  the  canal  of  the  vessel  entire ; whereas 
when  an  artery  is  opened,  it  is  requisite,  after  taking  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  blood  by  the  wound,  to  divide  it  completely  in 
order  to  allow  it  to  retract,  that  the  blood  may  be  stopped,  for, 
as  shall  be  afterwards  shewn,  it  is  improper  to  attempt  to  do  this 
by  compression  alone.  The  canal  of  the  artery  becomes,  there- 
fore, by  the  operation  of  arteriotomy,  completely  obliterated, 
and  as  the  circulation  is  afterwards  carried  on  by  a greater  or  less 
number  of  enlarged  branches,  neither  the  original  trunk  nor  a 
branch  of  sufficient  caliber  will  be  found  in  the  temporal  region, 
on  which  the  operation  of  arteriotomy  could  be  repeated,  should 
such  a measure  be  deemed  necessary. 

Lancet . 
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Hydrophobia. 

A correspondent,  a physician,  was  anxious  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing statement: — He  was  called  to  see  a stout  young  man 
on  the  second  day  of  an  attack  of  hydrophobia,  who  had  been 
bitten  by  his  own  dog  about  four  weeks  previous  to  the  attack  of 
hydrophobia.  He  died  the  following  day.  Two  other  persons 
had  been  bitten  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  dog;  they  were 
much  alarmed  at  witnessing  the  above-mentioned  case,  and  con- 
sulted the  writer,  who  adopted  the  following  plan: — The  bitten, 
or  rather  the  parts  ulcerated  from  the  bites,  were  kept  open  by 
means  of  ung.  sabince.  The  system  was  kept  free  by  means  of 
aperients.  Pilulse  hydrargyri  of  five  grains,  were  given  to  the 
extent  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  per  diem,  in  order  that  those 
glands  which  in  the  canine  species  shew  the  peculiarity  of  their 
system,  might  be  for  some  time  affected.  This  plan  was  con- 
tinued, in  both  cases,  for  four  or  five  weeks,  and  about  the  end  of 
that  time  the  ulcers  healed  very  kindly,  though  the  ung . sabincc 
had  been  used  the  whole  time.  These  two  individuals  have  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  good  health.  Not  long  after  this,  the  writer  was 
called  to  visit  a young  woman,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
recently  been  bitten  by  a mad  dog.  While  she  was  feeding  two 
young  pigs,  the  dog,  in  passing  by,  bit  them  both,  and  they  both 
became  mad.  The  writer  calmed  her  fears — requested  a surgeon 
to  incise  the  bitten  part,  and  bleed  her  freely  at  the  arm.  Ape- 
rients were  given  for  two  days,  and  the  same  plan  was  followed 
as  in  the  above  detailed  cases.  The  young  female  has  been  in 
good  health  ever  since. 

Lancet . 


A Pin  in  an  Egg. 

However  easily  physiologists  may  account  for  the  following 
fact,  perhaps  none  have  witnessed  a similar  event.  This  morning  a 
scientific  gentleman  favoured  me  with  his  company  to  breakfast. 
Part  of  our  fare  consisted  of  fresh  hen  eggs,  in  the  yolk  of  one 
of  which  my  guest  found  a common  pin,  which  appears  to  have 
undergone  very  little  change,  excepting  of  its  lustre.  We  had 
previously  observed  that  the  shells  were  perfect. 


Lancet . 
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LECTURES  ON  HORSES. 

By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon 
First  Life  Guards. 

ACTION. 

PROPERLY  speaking,  the  phrase  locomotion  denotes  the 
faculty  an  animal  possesses  of  transporting  his  body  or  moving  him- 
self from  place  to  place ; the  term  action  expressing  his  mode  or 
manner  of  doing  this.  No  horse,  in  his  healthy  or  normal  state,  is 
without  the  power  of  locomotion ; though  there  are  only  certain 
horses  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  connoisseur,  possess  action. 
Action,  however,  is  not  infrequently  used  in  a generic  sense,  being 
then  synonymous  with  locomotion ; the  kind  of  action  being  ex- 
pressed by  such  epithets  as  good,  bad,  high,  low,  round,  darting, 
& c.,  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  I purpose  employing  it  on  the 
present  occasion. 

For  the  performance  of  action  or  locomotion,  two  sets  of  struc- 
tures are  needful : one,  which  is  passive,  the  bones,  I have  already 
had  under  consideration  ; the  other,  the  active  power,  the  muscles , 
I shall  now  consider. 


THE  MUSCLES. 

The  flesh  investing  the  osseous  fabric  of  an  animal  body  proves, 
on  dissection,  divisible  into  numerous  distinct  pieces  or  portions, 
various  in  shape  and  magnitude,  and  so  disposed  that,  through  a 
power  every  portion,  independently,  possesses  of  contracting  or 
shortening  its  length,  the  bones  are  flexed  or  extended  one  on  the 
other,  according  as  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  action  or  loco- 
motion. That  inimitable  piece  of  mechanism,  the  skeleton,  is,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  bones, 
through  the  means  of  their  joints,  moving  upon  each  other,  to  that 
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extent  and  in  that  direction  which  is  needed  for  the  action  of  the 
parts ; and  the  muscles  or  acting  powers  superadded  to  it,  are  so 
applied  and  distributed  upon  it,  that,  while  they  are  enabled  to 
move  every  part  in  the  manner  it  was  designed  to  move,  they,  so 
far  from  encumbering  or  disfiguring  the  frame-work,  confer  upon 
it  beauty  of  form  and  handsome  exterior.  It  is  true  that  the  mus- 
cles might  have  been  placed  greatly  more  to  their  advantage  as 
moving  powers ; but  in  such  case  not  only  must  outward  appear- 
ances have  been  sacrificed,  but  the  form  of  the  animal  would  have 
turned  out  such  as  would  have  materially  interfered  with  his  present 
functions  and  uses  : thus  what  he  had  gained  in  power  he  would 
have  more  than  lost  in  inaptitude  and  encumbrance. 

The  bones,  in  their  figure  and  in  the  construction  of  their  joints, 
offer  every  facility  compatible  with  the  general  form  of  the  animal, 
to  the  agency  of  the  muscles,  the  power  of  the  latter  depending 
upon  that  facility,  which  is  greater  in  some  subjects  than  in  others, 
and  upon  their  own  magnitude  and  texture.  The  principle  upon 
which  movement  is  effected  is  that  of  the  mechanical  power  of  the 
lever — the  greater  the  leverage  presented  by  the  bones,  the  greater 
the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  muscle  upon  it ; and  as  muscles,  gene- 
rally speaking,  possess  power  commensurate  with  their  size,  the 
larger  the  muscle  the  greater  its  power  of  contraction  or  action. 
These  are  the  two  leading  principles  on  which  depend  the  powers  or 
strength  of  an  animal ; there  is  a third,  also  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, which  is  the  texture  of  the  muscle,  the  quality  of  its 
fibre  or  component  parts.  That  horse  whose  bones  are  so  formed 
and  arranged  as  to  offer  the  longest  or  most  advantageous  levers, 
will,  cceteris  paribus , prove  the  strongest  or  most  powerful : sup- 
posing, however,  his  muscles  to  be  deficient  in  power,  from  want- 
ing bulk,  or  from  being  lax  or  adulterated  in  composition,  his 
length  of  lever  will  prove  of  little  profit  to  him.  The  same  may 
be  said  in  cases  where  the  muscles  are  powerful,  but  the  leverage 
short  or  upright,  and  consequently  disadvantageous. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  into  the  quality  of  bone  in 
horses  of  different  breeds  or  kinds,  we  detected  a manifold  differ- 
ence between  the  solidity  and  texture  of  the  bone  of  the  cart-horse 
and  that  of  the  race-horse ; and  if  we  prosecute  our  inquiries  still 
further,  we  shall  find  some  such  difference  existing  between  the 
muscular  fibre  of  the  high  and  that  of  the  low  bred  animal.  In 
proportion  as  the  fibres  of  flesh  run  fine  and  free  from  adulteration 
of  adipose  and  cellular  tissue,  so  are  they  apt  and  powerful  in 
action.  The  heart  is  one  of  the  finest  and  cleanest  muscles  in  the 
body,  being  required  to  act  with  promptness,  energy,  and  duration ; 
and  for  the  same  reasons  blood-horses  are  constituted  of  finer  and 
cleaner  muscular  fibre  than  cart  and  mongrel-bred  horses. 
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Independently,  however,  of  original  constitution,  muscular  fibres 
will  be  large  and  clean  and  fit  for  action  according  to  the  exercise 
or  work  they  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  performing  for  some 
considerable  time  past.  When  we  hear  it  said  that  one  horse  (of 
the  same  breed)  is  “ in  condition,”  and  another  “ not,”  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  muscles  of  the  one  have,  through  a course  of 
exercise  and  labour,  called  training,  been  got  into  that  state  of  per- 
fection wherein  they  are  capable  of  performing  double  or  treble 
what  they  could  have  done  in  a state  of  idleness  or  comparative 
inactivity  ; and  hence  it  is  that  by  all  connoisseurs  in  horseflesh  so 
much  importance  is  ever  laid  upon  condition.  The  same  horse  in 
condition  and  out  of  condition  might  be,  without  much  hyperbole, 
pronounced  to  be  quite  a different  species  of  animal ; for  not  the 
muscles  only,  but  the  bones,  and  no  doubt  other  parts  as  well, 
under  such  totally  opposite  circumstances,  undergo,  in  the  course  of 
time,  very  material  alterations  in  their  composition.  Indeed,  to 
minute  differences  of  texture  existing  between  the  organs  of  loco- 
motion in  animals  of  high  and  low  breeding — taking  into  our  ac- 
count the  amount  of  nervous  energy  either  respectively  possess — 
would  appear  to  be  mainly  attributable  those  differences  of  action 
and  capability  so  characteristic  of  the  two  breeds.  The  race-horse 
and  cart-horse  have  the  same  number  and  shape  of  bones  and  mus- 
cles, the  same  locomotive  apparatus,  in  fact,  both  as  regards  frame- 
work, jointing,  arrangement,  and  distribution ; and  yet  nobody 
expects  the  cart-horse  to  run  a race,  or  the  race-horse  to  go  to 
plough  or  drag  a brewer’s  dray.  St.  Bel  took  up  this  interesting 
question,  and  considered  the  explanation  of  it  to  reside  in  the  re- 
spective weights  of  the  animals  and  in  the  “ mechanical  arrange- 
ment” of  the  locomotive  organs.  His  words  are,  “ How  different  is 
the  gallop  of  the  large  dray-horse  from  that  of  the  race-horse  ! It 
is  with  difficulty  that  the  former  moves  his  body  to  determine  it 
into  the  place  required.  He  gathers  the  ground  heavily  under  him 
at  each  step,  and  the  translation  of  his  bulk  is  but  tardily  effected. 
The  latter,  on  the  contary,  flies  like  an  arrow  from  a bow,  and  scarce- 
ly imprints  the  ground  with  his  shoe ; often  running  over  a space 
of  four  miles  in  less  than  eight  minutes.  These  are,  however,  but 
individuals  of  the  same  class.  The  number  of  parts  which  conspire 
to  effect  their  respective  progression  is  the  same  in  each  ; but  these 
parts  differ  in  their  bulk,  their  extent,  and  their  direction  ; from 
whence  result  different  degrees  of  power  in  the  levers  which  they 
form.  So  that  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  mass  or  weight  is 
the  only  cause  of  his  slowness,  which  rather  proceeds  from  mechani- 
cal arrangement  of  the  parts,  whose  relation  and  correspondence 
determine  the  extent  of  his  motions.”  No  doubt,  allowances  must 
be  made  for  “ the  mass  or  weight”  of  the  cart-horse  as  compared 
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with  the  blood-horse  : it  is  not  so  much,  however,  the  dead  weight 
of  their  bodies  as  it  is  the  bulk  of  their  frames — that  which  is  spread 
out  in  the  one  being  condensed  and  consolidated  in  the  other,  with- 
out any  material  loss  of  power  or  strength.  A reduction  of  the 
bulk  of  parts,  renders  them  not  only  actually  lighter  but  fitter  for 
conveyance  through  the  air  at  a quick  rate ; and  when  this  is 
effected  with  increased  advantages  of  lever  and  facilities  for  motion, 
speed  must  result : the  loss  of  strength  not  being  commensurate 
with  the  gain  of  speed.  What,  however,  as  I said  before,  has  as 
much  or  more  to  do  with  enhancing  the  animal’s  powers  of  speed 
and  endurance  than  either  his  diminished  bulk  on  any  notable 
differences  in  the  “ mechanical  arrangement”  of  parts,  is  the  dif- 
ference of  texture  between  one  and  the  other,  combined  with  the 
endowment  of  a higher  amount  of  nervous  energy  : for,  regard  the 
differences  of  structure  or  texture  as  we  may,  they  are  still  of 
themselves  insufficient  to  account  for  those  capabilities  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  phrase  “ blood”  or  “ breeding” ; and  which 
we  well  know  from  experience  will  carry  the  animal  through  his 
labours,  when  every  thing  else  would  fail.  Vital  or  nervous  en- 
dowment, mysterious  and  incapable  of  physical  demonstration  as  it 
may  be  to  us,  must,  therefore,  ever  be  taken  into  the  account  of 
feats  of  action  and  endurance  : and  when  large  horses  possess  this 
fineness  of  fibre,  together  with  the  requisite  nervous  energy,  we 
know  they  will  “ beat”  all  little  horses.  Eclipse  was,  altogether,  a 
stupendous  horse ; and  with  his  powers  and  breeding  combined, 
no  competitor  could  live  with  him.  The  reason  why,  in  general, 
little  horses  are  better  than  big  ones  is,  that  they  inherit  a concen- 
tration of  power  and  energy  which  the  larger  sort  seldom  possess  : 
the  moment,  however,  a breed  of  good  large  horses  is  discovered, 
the  little  sort  cannot  fail  to  fall  into  the  background. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  quick  and  varied  motion  of  which  an 
animal  body  is  susceptible, — the  number  of  parts  there  are  to  be 
moved,  and  that  every  muscle  or  moving  power  necessarily  has  its 
antagonist  muscle  or  power,  we  shall  not  feel  so  much  surprise  at 
learning  that  there  are  upwards  of  three  hundred  muscles  distri- 
buted over  the  body  and  limbs,  and  that  these  vary  almost  in  every 
possible  degree  in  magnitude,  and  are  of  an  endless  variety  of  shape 
or  figure.  Being  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion,  the  majo- 
rity and  the  largest  of  them  run  from  the  body  to  the  limbs ; and 
the  hind  limbs,  from  having  a great  deal  more  to  perform  than  the 
fore,  possess  the  largest  and  thickest  masses  of  muscle.  The  parts 
called  the  buttocks  or  quarters  being  composed  of  muscles  whose 
office  it  is  to  propel  the  animal  onward  in  progression,  necessarily 
possess  great  fleshiness  and  bulkiness.  The  fore  limbs  are  slender 
compared  with  the  hind,  they  having  little  more  to  perform  than  to 
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support  or  sustain  the  fore  half  of  the  body,  and  head  and  neck,  and 
not  to  do  much  work  in  progression.  I said  before,  and  I repeat 
here,  that  as  muscles  are  worked  or  exercised,  so  do  they  become 
large  or  powerful;  and  this,  independently  of  original  formation,  will 
go  far  to  account  for  their  increased  size  in  the  hind  as  compared  with 
the  fore  quarters,  as  well  as  for  their  largeness  or  plumpness  in  ani- 
mals in  condition,  and  for  their  smallness  or  flabbiness  in  such  as 
are  out  of  condition.  View  the  race-horse  brought  to  the  starting 
post  in  condition  to  run ; mark  his  beautiful  satiny  skin,  elevated 
into  prominences  by  the  muscles  underneath,  which  appear  dis- 
tinct enough  through  it  almost  to  admit  of  anatomical  demonstra- 
tion : then  feel  his  muscles,  grasp  his  crest  and  shake  his  neck, 
and  mark  how  firm  and  hard  his  flesh  is,  and  how  whipcordy 
and  clear  his  sinews  have  through  training  become  ; in  fine,  what 
a totally  different  creature  he  is  from  what  he  was  before  being 
put  into  condition  to  race. 

The  Structure  of  Muscles  is  fibrous.  So  many  packets  of 
fleshy  fibres,  constituting  in  reality  so  many  lesser  muscles,  dis- 
posed in  parallel  lines,  and  united  together  into  one  mass  of  flesh, 
form  a distinct  and  separate  muscle.  But  these  packets  are  divisi- 
ble into  smaller  packets,  and  these  again  are  resolvable  into  fibres 
of  a still  smaller  description ; and  of  what  the  ultimate  or  primi- 
tive fibres  consist,  or  what  their  true  nature  may  be,  microscopical 
observers  are  hardly  yet  agreed,  some  contending  that  they  are 
tubular,  others  that  they  are  beaded  filaments.  Be  which  or 
what  they  may,  during  life  they  possess  the  power  of  contracting 
or  shortening  themselves;  and  through  this  vital  property  of  con- 
traction it  is  that  all  the  motions  and  movements  of  the  body  are 
effected.  The  order  or  stimulus  for  muscular  contraction  is  given 
by  the  brain,  and  conveyed  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves ; and  the  action  proves  feeble  or  forcible,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  order,  or  the  amount  of  nervous  energy  emitted  into 
the  muscle.  What  muscular  contraction  is,  and  how  the  phenomenon 
is  effected,  remains,  after  a host  of  minute  and  searching  inqui- 
ries, still  problematic : we  know  little  more  about  it  than  that  it  is 
present  with  life  and  absent  in  death,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not 
dependent  on  elasticity  or  any  abstract  physical  force. 

The  Tendons  or  sinews  with  which  most  muscles  are  provided, 
and  which  are  different  altogether  in  their  appearance  (being  white) 
and  their  texture  from  the  muscles  themselves,  possess  no  power  of 
contraction,  neither  are  they  elastic : they  can  neither  shorten  nor 
elongate.  They  are,  in  fact,  simple  cords  connecting  the  mus- 
cles with  such  parts  as  they  are  designed  to  put  in  motion,  and, 
being  so  much  smaller  than  the  muscles  themselves,  are  on  that 
account  capable  of  being  intruded  into  the  composition  of  parts, 
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without  adding  inconveniently  to  their  bulk,  or  destroying  their 
symmetry.  Through  the  intervention  of  tendon,  for  example,  mus- 
cles situated  in  the  arm  flex  and  extend  the  foot.  Had  there  been 
no  tendon  or  sinew,  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  muscles  must  have 
been  continued  to  the  foot,  thereby  rendering  the  leg  an  awkward- 
shaped appendage,  as  large  round,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  arm  itself : 
the  “ back  sinews,”  as  the  flexor  tendons  are  commonly  called,  are 
stout  firm  cords  attaching  the  flexor  muscles — forming  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  arm — to  the  pasterns  and  foot.  The  more  promi- 
nent and  perceptible  they  are  to  the  grasp  of  the  finger  and  thumb, 
the  “ better”  in  kind  we  reckon  them  to  be ; and  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
good  a criterion  of  their  quality  as  we  can  have,  that  they  “ stand 
out  well”  from  the  cannon  bone,  feel  tense,  and  hard,  and  clean,  and 
perceptibly  distinct  from  another  cord,  between  them  and  the  bone, 
the  suspensory  ligament , and  that  the  leg  altogether,  below  the 
knee,  measures  much  in  breadth  and  much  in  circumference, 


A REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  SUB-PERITONEAL  HEMOR- 
RHAGE, AND  RUPTURE  OF  THE  STOMACH  AS  A 
CONSEQUENCE,  WITH  OBSERVATIONS. 

By  Pearson  B.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Attachee  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  Paris , fyc. 

An  aged  grey  horse  having  a disease  a little  anterior  to  the 
region  of  the  withers,  caused  by  unsuitable  harness,  was  placed 
under  treatment  on  the  20th  of  September.  Finding  the  nature 
of  the  malady  grave,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
an  operation,  which  being  performed,  the  wounds  were  dressed 
according  to  their  exigencies,  and  the  case  continued  to  go  on 
favourably,  the  general  health  being  good,  up  to  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober ; in  the  evening  of  which  latter  day,  he  evinced  symp- 
toms of  acute  intestinal  pain.  These  symptoms,  however,  became 
abated  after  he  had  received  an  opiate  draught,  with  the  other 
attentions  usual  under  similar  circumstances;  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, left  apparently  tranquil  for  the  night. 

On  entering  the  stable  on  the  following  day,  the  symptoms 
were  found  to  be  again  present, — the  pulse  quick  and  hard  and 
the  respiration  quick:  it  was,  therefore,  thought  advisable  to 
detract  some  blood,  which  being  done  to  the  amount  of  fourteen 
pounds,  enemas  were  prescribed,  and  also  3ii  of  opium  in  solu- 
tion, followed  in  two  hours  by  a draught  composed  of  aloes  sol. 
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gvii.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  our  attentions,  the  symptoms  in- 
creased in  violence  up  to  8 o’clock,  p.m.,  after  which  time  he  re- 
mained obstinately  standing,  bat  was  exceedingly  uneasy  with 
his  hind  legs  ; at  the  same  time,  however,  neither  advancing  nor 
retiring.  Having  observed  these  phenomena,  I thought  it  pro- 
bable that  some  irreducible  stoppage  existed  in  the  anterior  intes- 
tines, caused  either  by  hernia,  intussusception,  or  calculi. 

Half  past  9 o'clock,  p.m. — Again  visited  the  patient,  and  found 
him  apparently  tranquil,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  violent  symptoms 
had  ceased.  On  a more  close  examination,  however,  the  dilated 
eye,  pale  membranes,  the  running  down  pulse,  the  double  action 
of  the  heart,  and  intermitting  tremors  in  the  hind  quarters,  all 
told  me  that  his  death  was  fast  approaching,  and  which,  indeed, 
took  place  about  11  o’clock. 

When  I saw  this  animal  for  the  last  time  previous  to  his  death 
(half  past  9 o’clock),  I thought  that  gangrene  had  set  in,  as  I had 
remarked  in  other  cases  a similar  cessation  of  the  symptoms  pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  those  animals  in  which  I found,  on  making 
post-mortem  examinations,  that  sphacelus  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  death. 

Autopsy  eight  hours  after  Death. — From  the  peculiarity  of  the 
symptoms  evinced  during  life  I was  anxious  to  see  the  result  of 
the  autopsy,  which  was  as  follows: — On  opening  the  abdomen, 
the  large  intestines  were  found  healthy ; the  stomach,  however, 
was  ruptured  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  that  is  to  say,  the  peri- 
toneal coat,  with  the  external  muscular  layer,  were  torn  throughout 
almost  the  entire  extent  of  the  great  curvature,  while,  near  the 
pyloric  extremity,  the  rupture  was  complete,  the  laceration  hav- 
ing included  the  remaining  coats  or  layers  for  the  space  of  about 
six  inches.  The  most  curious  lesion  presented  was  observed 
in  that  portion  of  the  small  intestines  called  the  ilium , at  about 
the  middle  of  which  there  existed  a strangulation,  caused  by 
an  enormous  coagulutn  of  blood  that  extended  for  about  twenty- 
four  inches  in  length.  What  appeared  the  most  unusual  and 
most  interesting  was,  however,  that  the  coagulum  was  situated 
between  the  peritoneal  and  the  muscular  layer,  and  was  so  thick 
and  abundant,  that  the  passage  through  the  intestine  was  ob- 
literated, or,  to  speak  more  rationally,  was  rendered  impervious, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  parietes  being  placed  and  kept  in 
close  apposition  by  the  external  pressure  exerted  by  the  great  de- 
position of  coagulated  blood  between  the  muscular  layer  and  the 
peritoneum.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  any  of  the  thoracic 
organs,  excepting  that  the  heart  was  somewhat  soft,  and  exhibited 
some  petechial  spots. 

Observations . — The  case  whose  peculiarities  I have  just  re- 
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corded  appears  to  me  not  to  be  entirely  without  interest,  since 
similar  phenomena  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  practice  of  hippo- 
pathology.  We  have  seen  that  hemorrhage  took  place  to  a 
large  extent  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  ilium,  and,  as  I should  have  before  mentioned,  that  this  he- 
morrhage was  apparently  from  the  vessels  of  the  peritoneum. 
Now,  this  kind  of  hemorrhage  is  extremely  rare  in  the  horse,  al- 
though not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  practice  of  human  medi- 
cine. However,  although  we  have  seen  that  the  same  lesion  can 
exist  in  man  and  the  horse,  the  symptoms  and  results  in  the  one 
are  nevertheless,  very  different  from  those  in  the  other.  In  what 
does  this  difference  consist,  and  by  what  is  it  caused  ? 

We  know  from  observation,  that  when  any  obstruction  exists 
in  the  intestinal  canal  of  man,  the  primary  symptoms  are  pain 
and  restlessness.  To  this  succeeds  nausea,  and  the  patient  com- 
mences to  vomit,  and  continues  to  have  violent  paroxysms  of 
vomition  and  retching  from  time  to  time,  until  either  the  obstruc- 
tion is  reduced  or  else  gangrene  is  established,  when  all  pain 
ceases,  and  death  speedily  follows.  Such  is  a general  outline 
of  the  symptoms  manifested  by  the  human  being  suffering  under 
intestinal  obstruction.  Let  us  now  turn  and  consider  those  pre- 
sented by  the  more  humble,  but  not  less  sensitive,  animal,  the 
horse  under  similar  circumstances.  In  him,  when  an  obstruc- 
tion, particularly  one  of  the  kind  which  now  occupies  us,  exists, 
the  primary  sensations  are  precisely  similar  to  those  in  man,  as 
may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  symptoms  of  colic,  if  I may  be 
allowed  so  familiar  an  expression.  These  symptoms  after  a little 
time  become  calmed,  and  give  place  to  an  apparent  tranquillity, 
that,  in  reality,  is  a state  of  intense  nausea,  but  which  the  poor 
animal  being  speechless,  is  unable  to  inform  us  of,  like  the  higher 
being,  man.  This  state  continuing  for  some  time,  indefinitely 
long  or  short,  according  to  the  constitution,  the  phenomena  of 
anti-peristaltic  action  is  established,  and  the  violent  symptoms 
again  appear.  In  this  we  see  the  results  of  the  peculiar  organi- 
zation of  the  stomach  of  the  horse. 

This  animal  is  unable,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  this  organ  at  the  cardiac  division,  to  accomplish  vomition, 
and  so  disembarrass  himself  of  its  contents,  like  man  and  other 
animals  : still,  however,  the  antiperistaltic  action  continues,  the 
stomach  becomes  distended,  the  symptoms  increase  in  violence, 
and  when  this  organ  is  distended  to  its  utmost  degree  by  the 
reversed  action  of  the  intestines  forcing  their  contents  forward  in- 
stead of  backwards,  one  of  two  states  is  the  result ; that  is  to  say, 
the  stomach  either  is  ruptured  and  the  animal  becomesexternally 
tranquil,  and  an  ordinary  spectator  would  say  i(  he  is  better,  and 
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will  recover  but  this  tranquillity  is  only  the  herald  of  a speedy 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rupture  does  not  take  place, 
the  poor  brute  becomes  a victim  of  the  sympathy  which  exists 
between  the  stomach  and  the  cerebral  system,  and  falls  in  a state 
of  coma,  which,  continuing  for  some  time,  another  change  occurs, 
and  he  dies  in  convulsions  painful  to  witness. 

Although  I have  met  with  both  these  terminations  as  conse- 
quences of  intestinal  obstructions,  still,  however,  rupture  of  the 
stomach  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  two  : but,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  contrariety  to  these  terminations,  there  are  two  or  three  cases 
on  record  in  which  actual  vomition  took  place  in  the  horse.  These, 
however,  were  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  were  the  result  of  a chronic  diseased  state 
of  the  stomach.  Probably  these  animals  were  inveterate  crib- 
biters.  If  such  was  the  case,  I can  easily  comprehend  and  account 
for  the  phenomenon  of  vomition  in  them ; for  I have  no  doubt 
that,  in  exercising  the  affection  called  crib-biting,  the  animal  ac- 
quires the  power  of  opening  the  cardia  and  eructating  the  gas 
which  may  be  secreted  in  the  stomach.  However,  as  my  notions 
on  this  disease  (cribbing)  are  somewhat  peculiar  and  extended, 
I shall  not  expatiate  on  this  at  present,  but  reserve  it  for  an  ex- 
clusive article  at  a convenient  opportunity. 

To  return  to  the  morbid  lesions  in  our  present  case  : — It  will 
be  remembered  that,  in  the  record  of  the  autopsy,  I stated  that 
the  rupture  of  the  stomach  was  not  complete  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  laceration,  but  that  it  only  existed  completely  for 
the  space  of  about  six  or  seven  inches  towards  the  median  line  of 
the  grand  curvature  at  the  villous  or  pyloric  division  of  the  organ, 
while  the  laceration  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  sub-peritoneal 
layer  extended  through  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  great  cur- 
vature. This  circumstance  appears  to  me  to  be  replete  with  in- 
terest, since  it  clearly  informs  us  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sto- 
mach becomes  ruptured.  In  fact,  we  have  here,  well  defined, 
a case  which  proves  to  us  that  the  external  or  peritoneal  coat 
is  always  the  first  lacerated,  and  that  the  other  layers  follow 
in  succession.  Moreover,  it  is  a good  example  of  the  truth  of 
my  observation,  “that  complete  rupture  is  almost  invariably 
confined  to  the  villous  division.”  But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is 
this  the  case  ? The  solution  of  this  question,  I think,  will  be 
easy  to  those  who  will  consider  for  a moment  the  organization  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  equine  stomach.  I allude  to  the  difference 
in  their  internal  coats  ; the  cardiac  portion  being  lined  with  a very 
dense  and  tough  epithelium  and  possessing  few  glands,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  pyloric  has  a mucous  membrane  of  a very 
delicate  structure,  and  containing  innumerable  glandular  cups  or 
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follicles,  thereby  rendering  it  more  easily  lacerable  than  the  other 
parts  of  this  organ. 

With  respect  to  those  lesions  of  the  stomach  that  have  been 
observed  in  some  instances  when  making  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, and  which  have  been  described  by  their  discoverers  as  being 
examples  of  the  recovery  of  ruptured  stomachs,  I would  here  take 
the  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  the  opinions  of  those  indivi- 
duals, or  rather  their  conclusions,  were  erroneous,  since  the  cica- 
trices which  they  observed  were  those  consequent  upon  partial 
lacerations  of  the  peritoneum  and  sub-peritoneal  tissue,  which,  in 
all  probability,  took  place  in  the  same  manner  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  laceration  in  the  case  above  recorded.  We  know  that  the 
peritoneum  is  not  capable  of  very  great  distention,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  liable  to  laceration ; while  the  other  coats  of  the 
stomach,  being  more  elastic,  will  bear  greater  distention.  Again, 
let  us  recollect  that,  after  the  peritoneal  laceration,  it  is  possible 
for  the  distention  to  suffer  reduction,  either  from  natural  or  arti- 
ficial causes  (such  as  the  administration  of  medicinal  agents), 
before  the  rupture  has  taken  place  in  the  remaining  coats ; and 
that,  as  a natural  consequence,  the  lacerated  peritoneum  obeys  the 
restorative  laws  of  nature,  and  a cicatrice  is  formed,  which  leads 
the  unreflecting  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  to  which  I have  just 
alluded. 

Paris , Oct.  12,  1843. 

Note.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  my  remarks  relative 
to  intestinal  obstruction  refer  particularly  to  those  situated  ante- 
riorly to  the  ilio-colic  valve,  and  not  to  those  existing  more  poste- 
riorly, since,  in  the  latter  case,  the  symptoms  and  consequences 
are  materially  different. 


ON  BREEDING  BULLS. 

By  Jos.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. , late  Veterinary  Surgeon 

to  the  King. 

In  the  remarks  of  all  the  celebrated  and  distinguished  breeders, 
I have  never  observed  that  among  the  various  and  particular  points 
and  properties,  such  as  pure  blood,  pedigree,  beauty  in  form  and 
proportion  of  parts,  aptitude  to  fatten,  &c.  & c.,  that  tranquil 
temper  and  disposition  was  a necessary  qualification,  to  be  com- 
bined with  all  the  long  train  of  fashionable  properties,  in  order  to 
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make  them  valuable.  The  number  of  deplorable  injuries  inflicted 
by  ferocious  bulls  is  too  general  to  be  insisted  upon  ; and  the  con- 
tinual terror  they  everywhere  produce  is  a manifest  reason  for 
breeders  to  make  good  temper  and  a tranquil  disposition  a main 
point.  That  this  property  is  within  the  reach  of  breeders,  cannot 
be  doubted ; it  may,  however,  be  some  time  before  it  can  be 
accomplished  : but  if  the  work  is  never  begun,  the  state  and 
vicious  temper  of  our  bulls  will,  of  course,  remain  the  same  as 
they  are  now. 

Notwithstanding  the  different  breeds  of  domestic  animals  on 
the  continent  are  exceedingly  inferior  to  ours  in  many  requisite 
properties,  yet  it  is  due  to  the  breeders  in  those  countries  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a fine  docile  temper  and  disposition  is  one  of  the 
main  points  they  attend  to.  The  Society  of  Arts  has  given  their  sil- 
ver medal  to  a candidate  for  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  fix  on  the 
horns  of  vicious  bulls — a plate  with  a description  of  which  is  re- 
corded in  their  valuableTransactions — with  a view  to  prevent  those 
so  disposed  from  committing  any  violence.  Where  there  are  horns, 
and  those  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  and  use  of  the  con- 
trivance, it  is  no  doubt  advantageous  : but  there  are  numbers  of 
bulls  which  nature  has  not  provided  with  horns,  and  others  that  are 
so  small  and  weak  as  to  render  this  invention  of  no  use.  To  root 
out  the  cause  of  an  evil  is  far  better  than  to  contend  with  it  when 
present.  On  this  principle  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  the  agricul- 
tural meetings  were  either  to  offer  their  medal  or  premium  in 
some  way  or  other,  or  to  publish  in  their  Transactions  the  means 
which  they  consider  would  correct  this  great  and  growing  evil,  and 
with  a view  to  induce  agricultural  societies  to  bestow  medals  or 
rewards  on  the  production  of  satisfactory  testimonials  of  an  animal 
of  good  and  docile  temper  having  been  used  as  a stock-bull  a spe- 
cified time,  this  might  eventually  be  of  great  public  utility. 

The  following  narrative  will  notify  where  the  basis  of  so  ex- 
cellent a superstructure  may  commence.  The  other  day,  on 
looking  over  the  well-arranged  and  well-managed  portion  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Little  Park,  at  Windsor,  a fine 
short-horned  bull,  in  the  shafts  of  a cart,  attracted  my  attention. 

Mr.  Ingal,  the  judicious  manager  of  that  establishment,  ob- 
served that  he  was  truly  valuable,  not  only  as  the  best  and  most 
useful  slave  about  the  premises,  being  in  the  continual  practice^of 
drawing  from  two  to  three  tons  weight  in  a cart  alone,  but  as  an 
animal  possessed  of  the  finest  temper  possible.  Mr.  Ingal,  in 
continuing  his  narration,  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  turned 
into  an  adjoining  pasture  with  another  bull,  when  one  of  the 
farming  men,  in  his  usual  occupation,  had  occasion  to  pass  not 
far  from  them  : one  of  the  bulls  commenced  a furious  attack  on 
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the  man,  got  him  down,  and  was  on  the  point  of  tossing  him  with 
his  horns.  This  ever-to-be  revered  and  celebrated  beast,  seeing 
what  was  passing,  set  off  at  speed  to  the  scene  of  action,  not  to 
assist  the  monster  in  the  bloody  work  he  had  begun,  but  to  the 
aid  of  the  defenceless  man  within  his  grasp.  Feeling  confident 
in  his  power,  he  charged  the  ferocious  brute,  and  was  instantly 
victorious.  The  man,  during  this  conflict,  lay  prostrate  in  a state 
of  fear  and  insensibility.  On  a return  of  his  faculties  he  found 
himself  still  within  the  reach  and  power  of  a bull,  but  not  the 
vicious  beast  that  had  first  assailed  him,  but  his  fellow-slave, 
who,  after  his  victorious  conflict  with  the  monster,  had  returned 
to  him,  and,  in  order  to  pacify  him  and  convince  him  that  he  had 
not  any  thing  to  fear,  the  docile  creature  began  to  lick  him.  The 
man  soon  perceived  it  was  his  old  friend,  and  got  up  and  heaped 
on  him  a load  of  caresses,  and  returned  to  his  usual  occupation 
without  much  injury. 


ON  A REMARKABLE  PROPERTY  OF  ARTERIES 
CONSIDERED  AS  A CAUSE  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT. 

By  J.  M.  Winn,  M.D.,  Tryro. 

Dear  Sir, — In  The  Veterinarian  for  October,  I find  an 
article  on  Animal  Heat,  in  which  the  writer  has  brought  for- 
ward as  his  own  some  views  of  mine,  with  regard  to  elasticity 
being  a source  of  animal  heat,  which  I published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine  as  far  back  as  March  1839.  I shall,  therefore, 
feel  obliged  by  your  republishing  the  following  account  of  my 
experiments  and  theory  as  they  appeared  in  the  latter  Journal. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  your’s  truly. 

To  Mr.  Karkeek, 

Joint-Editor  o/’The  Veterinarian. 

“ About  three  years  since,  while  making  a few  experiments  on 
caoutchouc,  I was  forcibly  struck  with  the  property  it  possesses 
of  evolving  heat  when  suddenly  stretched,  and  was  led  at  the 
time  to  infer  the  probability  of  other  bodies  being  similarly  en- 
dowed. The  elastic  coat  of  arteries,  especially,  from  the  mecha- 
nical resemblance  it  bears  the  caoutchouc,  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  substances  most  likely  to  exhibit  this  calefactory  principle  ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  this  being  the  case,  it  would  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  incessant  contractions  and  dilata- 
tions of  the  arteries  during  life  must  form  an  efficient  source  of 
animal  heat. 
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" During  the  past  week  I was  induced  to  resume  the  subject 
afresh  ; and,  upon  making  an  experiment  with  the  aorta  of  a 
bullock,  I felt  much  gratification  in  being  able  to  verify  my  pre- 
vious conjecture.  The  experiment  was  performed  in  the  following 
manner  : — Having  cut  off  a circular  portion  of  the  descending 
arch  of  the  aorta,  about  an  inch  in  length,  I laid  it  open  and 
carefully  dissected  out  the  elastic  coat,  and,  taking  hold  of  it  by 
each  extremity,  I pulled  it  to  and  fro  with  a continuous  jerking 
motion  (in  imitation  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  artery)  for 
the  space  of  about  a minute,  when,  placing  it  upon  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer,  I had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that,  after  it  had  re- 
mained two  minutes,  the  mercury  had  risen  as  many  degrees. 
On  removing  the  thermometer,  its  heat  immediately  began  to 
diminish . To  be  certain  that  the  heat  did  not  arise  from  any  other 
source  than  the  one  in  question,  I took  the  precaution  of  covering 
my  fingers  with  a double  layer  of  flannel,  to  prevent  the  commu- 
nication of  heat  from  the  body.  I also  covered  my  mouth  with 
a handkerchief,  to  guard  against  the  warm  breath  affecting  the 
thermometer  whilst  watching  the  progress  of  the  experiment.  I 
may  likewise  state  that  the  experiment  was  performed  in  a room 
without  fire,  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  being  55°. 

“ There  were  several  difficulties  to  contend  with  during  the  in- 
vestigation, and  it  was  not  until  after  repeated  trials  that  the  ex- 
periment succeeded  to  my  satisfaction.  The  chief  impediment, 
I think,  must  have  been  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  artery, 
which,  by  its  evaporation,  must  have  had  a constant  tendency  to 
carry  off  the  heat.  Having,  however,  performed  the  experiment 
twice  consecutively  in  the  same  satisfactory  manner,  I think 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  entertained  as  to  its  conclusiveness. 

“ My  attention  was  often  arrested,  whilst  conducting  the  expe- 
riments, by  the  striking  mechanical  analogies  between  caoutchouc 
and  the  elastic  coat  of  arteries.  Like  the  former,  the  latter  could 
be  elongated  to  twice  its  ordinary  length,  and,  on  withdrawing  the 
tension,  would  return  to  its  usual  dimension  with  considerable 
force  and  a snapping  noise.  I was  also  surprised  to  find,  on 
slightly  drying  it,  that  it  would  erase  black-lead  pencil  marks 
from  paper  without  leaving  a stain.  This  latter  circumstance  is, 
perhaps,  of  trifling  importance  : it  serves,  however,  to  shew  that 
strong  mechanical  resemblance  may  exist  between  bodies  widely 
differing  in  their  chemical  properties. 

“ From  the  foregoing  observations,  I think  I am  entitled  to 
conclude  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  developed  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy can  now  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Physiologists  have 
often  proved  that  the  greater  part  of  animal  heat  is  occasioned 
by  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  respiration; 
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there  always  remained,  however,  a portion  which  could  not  be 
referred  to  that  source,  but  which  can  now,  I consider,  be  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  arteries.  The  pre- 
cise quantity  given  off*  during  each  beat  of  an  artery  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  discover  ; but,  if  we 
admit  the  development  of  only  a very  small  quantity,  it  necessa- 
rily follows,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  action  of  the  arteries 
being  in  incessant  operation  during  life,  that  the  heat  must  quickly 
accumulate  to  a great  extent,  and  that  the  body,  unless  cooled  by 
the  functions  of  the  skin  and  lungs,  would  in  a short  space  of 
time  become  preternaturally  hot. 

“ The  following  physiological  and  pathological  facts  appear  to 
corroborate  the  view  1 have  taken  of  the  mechanical  source  of 
heat: — 1st.  The  minute  distribution  of  the  arteries  to  every  part 
of  the  system  ensures  a general  and  equal  distribution  of  heat. 
2dly.  The  ossification  of  the  arteries  in  old  age,  by  diminishing 
their  elasticity,  is  a probable  cause  of  the  diminution  of  animal 
heat  at  the  close  of  life.  3dly.  The  increased  warmth  of  the  body 
from  exercise  appears  to  be  more  readily  explicable  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  increased  force  in  the  arteries,  rather  than  in  increased 
vigour  in  the  functions  of  the  lungs  ; inasmuch  as  the  immediate 
effect  of  exercise  is  evidently  to  embarrass  the  breathing,  as  shewn 
by  the  hurried  respiration.  4thly.  In  many  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  where  its  functions  are  all  at  fault,  at  a time  when  the 
arteries  are  beating  with  increased  violence,  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  found  to  be  above  the  usual  standard.  5thly.  Medicines 
which  diminish  the  contractility  and  elasticity  of  the  arteries 
almost  invariably  reduce  the  heat  of  the  body.  6thly.  The  heat 
of  local  inflammations,  in  cases  where  the  constitution  does  not 
sympathise  to  any  extent,  cannot  be  easily  referred  to  any  other 
source,  as  the  arteries  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
affected  part  are  throbbing  with  violence  at  a time  when  the  ca- 
pillaries (which  are  supposed  to  play  so  large  a share  in  the  che- 
mical theory  of  heat)  are  generally  considered  to  have  their  action 
entirely  arrested.  Many  facts  of  a similar  nature  could  be  enu- 
merated ; but  enough,  I think,  has  been  stated  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  theory  in  question. 

u Of  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  force  I have  been  investi- 
gating little  can  be  said  : it  may  possibly  be  a kind  of  intermo- 
lecular  friction.  It  is  clearly,  however,  of  a different  nature  from 
ordinary  friction,  and  which  has  also  been  considered  a source  of 
animal  heat ; but  I think  erroneously  so:  for,  on  examining  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  body,  we  find  that  everywhere  the  most 
efficient  means  of  defence  have  been  provided  against  its  effects, 
as  seen  in  the  various  synovial,  mucous,  and  serous  membranes, 
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& c.  It  is  not  the  province,  however,  of  the  physiologist  to  spe- 
culate on  the  essential  nature  of  mechanical  or  vital  forces.  His 
legitimate  object,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  would  seem 
to  be  that  of  analysing  the  simplest  operations  in  the  human  body ; 
to  aim,  first,  at  discovering  the  innumerable  important  processes 
that  are  carried  on  through  the  influences  of  physical  agents, 
before  he  presumes  to  explain  the  higher  and  more  mysterious 
principle  of  life.  Neither  should  he  hastily  call  the  vital  power 
to  his  aid,  to  explain  a phenomenon  such  as  heat,  that  is  known 
to  be  common  to  every  kind  of  matter,  and  which  can  be  produced 
by  a variety  of  physical  forces  totally  independent  of  life.,, 
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By  Mr.  J.  Younghusband,  Greystoke. 

Not  having  seen  any  communication  concerning  the  epizootic 
of  1840  from  my  part  of  the  country,  I take  the  liberty,  although 
late,  of  sending  the  following  account. 

On  November  20,  1840,  I was  sent  for  to  Mr.  S.  Sewel,  of 
Scale,  to  give  my  advice  respecting  what  he  termed  an  obscure 
disease  in  a two-year  old  heifer,  but  which  he  was  very  much 
inclined  to  believe  was  the  murrain.  I had  not  hitherto  witnessed 
an  instance  of  the  disorder,  but  immediately,  on  seeing  this  beast, 
I was  at  once  able,  from  the  accounts  I had  read  in  The  Vete- 
rinarian, to  pronounce  it  to  be  a case  of  the  prevailing  epizootic. 
Mr.  S.  had  purchased  a cow  a few  weeks  before  that  had  crossed 
a road  over  which  some  infected  beasts  had  travelled  ; but  whe- 
ther this  was  the  cause  of  the  disease  I am  not  able  to  say,  as 
this  beast  was  one  of  the  last  that  was  attacked,  and  no  other  in- 
stance appeared  for  miles  round. 

The  symptoms  were  those  usually  described,  though  not 
possessing  that  degree  of  intensity  which  some  of  the  other  stock 
afterwards  exhibited. 

The  beast  not  shewing  much  uneasiness,  I refrained  doing  any 
thing  until  I had  paid  another  visit.  On  the  next  day  I visited 
her  again,  when  I found  the  malady  established  in  its  true  form, 
for  there  was  the  catching-up  motion  of  the  legs,  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  attended  with  a champing  of  the 
mouth,  &c.  In  detailing  the  treatment  of  this  beast,  it  will  be 
understood  to  answer  in  general  for  the  whole  stock,  except  that 
the  disease  became  frequently  altered  in  form. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  mouth  and  feet  were  well  cleansed  from 
all  foreign  substances  with  warm  water  in  which  a little  alum 
had  been  dissolved  ; and  when  the  vesicles  had  burst,  they  were 
slightly  touched  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tinct.  benz.,  as  re- 
corded in  a former  number  of  The  Veterinarian.  This  soon 
gave  a healthy  appearance  to  the  sore,  and  in  a short  time  ap- 
peared to  ease  the  pain. 

The  beast  not  seeming  to  suffer  much  from  irritative  fever, 
I gave  her  a dose  of  opening  medicine,  composed  of  sulph.  magnes., 
sulph.  sublim.,  nitre,  and  zingib.  in  gruel  made  for  the  purpose, 
at  the  same  time  ordering  her  to  be  frequently  drenched  with  com- 
mon gruel.  This  gently  relaxed  the  bowels,  which  before  were  in 
a constipated  state,  and  the  faeces  black. 

The  mouth  and  feet  were  daily  dressed,  but  no  more  medicine 
was  given,  and  in  a week  she  was  convalescent. 

From  the  date  of  my  second  visit,  until  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  more  or  less  of  the  cattle  were  affected  every  day ; and, 
in  all,  the  disease  assuming  the  same  form,  excepting  in  one  case, 
in  which  was  much  neglect,  from  her  being  of  so  ferocious  a 
nature,  that  she  could  not  with  safety  be  handled.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  she  was  left  to  take  her  chance. 

In  the  case  of  this  beast,  whether  from  the  dung  and  moisture 
accumulating  about  her  feet  causing  an  absorption  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  vesicles,  or  from  the  malignant  tendency  of  the 
disease,  it  quickly  assumed  a typhoid  character,  from  which  she 
was  with  difficulty  relieved. 

In  this  stage  of  the  disease  I used  tonics  and  stimulants,  with 
warm  and  dry  clothing,  the  beast  being  several  times  in  the  day 
drenched  with  a small  portion  of  good  sweet  gruel.  This,  in 
the  course  of  a fortnight,  brought  her  so  far  round,  that  she  was 
struck  off  the  sick  list.  Two  of  these  beasts  were  fat  cows,  and 
were  rather  more  difficult  to  treat,  symptoms  of  inflammation 
appearing  at  different  times,  but  which  were  always  subdued  by 
bleeding,  fever  medicine,  &c. 

This  person  had  two  good  store  pigs,  which  I strenuously  ad- 
vised him  to  have  killed,  as  they  lay  close  to  one  of  the  affected 
cow-houses,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  would  catch  the  disease.  He 
immediately  complied  with  this  advice,  and  well  was  it  for  him 
he  did,  as  a fine  breeding  sow  adjoining  caught  the  disease  in 
the  first  week,  and  was  ill  for  nearly  three  more.  In  a few  days 
after  this  the  rest  of  the  pigs  caught  the  infection,  though  not  in 
so  severe  a degree.  From  their  unruly  nature  their  mouths  were 
not  dressed,  yet  they  shewed  that  champing  motion,  with  a flow 
of  saliva,  &c. ; but  their  feet  were  washed  and  dressed  the  same 
as  with  the  cattle,  and  no  untoward  symptom  shewed  itself. 
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The  next  stock  I had  to  attend  belonged  to  my  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  T.  Richardson,  consisting  of  about  forty  cattle.  Most  of 
them  had  the  disease  in  a mild  form,  and  by  a timely  dose  of 
medicine  and  a few  dressings  quickly  got  better.  A few  of  them, 
nevertheless,  were  neglected,  because  he  thought  they  would 
mend  of  themselves.  These,  however,  were,  generally  speaking, 
longer  in  getting  free  of  the  disease,  and  one  in  particular,  that 
had  no  medicine  given  to  her,  had  the  disease  under  a severe 
typhoid  form,  getting  so  weak  that  she  was  unable  to  rise  with- 
out assistance.  The  udder  at  the  same  time  assumed  a severe 
form  of  garget ; but  by  the  use  of  tonics,  &c.  inwardly,  and  the 
ointment  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash  being  applied  to  the  udder, 
she  by  degrees  got  better. 

One  beast,  a yearling  bull,  had  it  in  a most  aggravated  fqrm, 
both  in  the  mouth  and  feet,  and,  in  spite  of  our  best  treatment, 
cast  all  the  horny  part  of  his  hoofs,  and  was  a much  longer  time 
in  getting  well.  The  pigs  on  this  farm  were  all  similarly  affected, 
most  of  them  casting  their  hoofs. 

In  another  farming  stock  which  I attended  similar  cases  were 
observed,  and  by  using  the  above  treatment  similar  results  were 
produced.  After  these,  I think  I need  not  detail  more  cases,  for 
they  mostly  correspond  with  the  others.  Although  I have  at- 
tended a great  many  more  patients  I have  not  had  one  death. 

Remarks . — As  to  the  contagiousness  or  non-contagiousness  of 
the  disease,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide;  but  this  I know,  that 
the  first  case  I attended  in  the  second  farmer’s  stock  was  in  the 
fold  or  yard  adjoining  the  dwelling-house,  and  my  brother-in-law, 
being  anxious  to  keep  as  long  clear  of  the  disease  as  possible, 
had  her  removed  from  among  the  other  stock  into  an  open  shed 
outside  the  buildings,  where  she  was  treated  accordingly.  He 
having  another  farm  building  adjoining,  the  beasts  were,  perhaps, 
two  hundred  yards  apart.  His  greatest  wish  was  to  keep  the 
disease  from  that  place.  Although  the  beasts  in  question  had 
no  nearer  communication  with  each  other  than  the  distance  men- 
tioned, yet  the  pestilence  shewed  itself  there.  Thence  it  returned 
to  the  contrary  side  of  the  first  fold,  and  after  that  to  the  first 
affected  cowhouse,  thence  to  the  one  that  until  now  had  kept 
clear,  and  finally  finishing  its  career  across  the  road  at  the  other 
fold. 

At  a somewhat  greater  distance  was  another  dairy.  Three 
cows  became  affected,  and  suffered  severely,  lying  by  themselves, 
and  upon  an  elevated  situation.  Each  of  them  had  a calf.  Before 
the  attack  each  calf  was  allowed  twice  a-day  to  partake  of  as 
much  of  its  mother’s  milk  as  would  suffice  for  a meal,  yet  none 
of  them  shewed  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  the  very  time  they 
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were  sent  to  the  butcher.  The  pigs  at  this  farm  also  partook  of 
the  milk  with  impunity. 

I may  likewise  remark,  that  three  of  my  own  cows  broke  out  of 
the  place  where  they  were  kept,  and  were  found  on  three  suc- 
cessive mornings  grazing  where  the  three  cows  affected  with  the 
disease  were  kept  in  the  daytime;  yet,  up  to  the  time  of  writing 
this,  they  have  not  had  the  disease,  or  ever  shewed  the  slightest 
illness  that  might  be  construed  into  a disease. 

There  are  many  more  farms  which  have  never  had  the  disease 
upon  them,  and,  some  having  had  it  in  so  mild  a form,  their 
owners  never  thought  of  seeking  medical  aid.  I have  often  re- 
marked, that  the  cattle  thus  left  to  themselves,  and  no  aid  being 
applied  to  relieve  the  disorder,  have  been  always  the  most  difficult 
to  treat  when  any  acute  inflammatory  attack  supervenes. 

There  is  another  point  which  I would  mention,  viz.  the  general 
health  before  vesication  takes  place. 

I think,  in  most  of  the  cases,  the  health  was  a little  disturbed 
previous  to  vesication  taking  place ; but,  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  eruption  commenced,  the  fever,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  ceased.  I also  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  if  the  feet 
were  severely  affected,  the  mouth  was  less  so,  and  vice  versa ; 
also,  when  the  prevailing  symptoms  were  in  the  feet,  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms  were  less,  and  the  animal  sooner  recovered. 
As  to  the  loss  of  appetite,  it  depended  greatly  upon  the  state  of 
the  mouth  : first,  because  the  animals  in  general  were  ready  to 
take  food  when  offered,  but,  from  the  diseased  state  of  the  mouth, 
could  not  gather  it  up.  Secondly,  if  any  thing  like  a slice 
of  turnip,  potatoe,  or  even  a small  portion  of  hay,  were  placed 
so  far  back  as  to  reach  the  grinders,  they  generally  masticated  it 
freely. 

There  is  one  point  which  I must  not  forget.  In  general,  after 
a beast  became  affected,  I deferred  giving  the  opening  medicine 
until  after  the  vesicles  had  formed  in  the  mouth  or  feet ; having 
found  that,  if  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  it 
generally  did  little  good,  always  requiring  a second  dose  at  the 
time  mentioned.  If  given  at  this  period,  one  dose  generally 
sufficed.  In  a few  cases,  where  debility  shewed  itself,  tonics 
were  freely  used.  In  no  case  did  I observe  any  harm  from 
the  purging,  but,  in  general,  the  beneficial  effects  were  soon 
apparent. 
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By  Mr.  Thomas  Sarginson,  Appleby. 

Cases  of  the  Epizootic  Influenza  have  been  occurring  in  this 
neighbourhood  through  the  whole  of  the  last  spring  and  summer. 
But  the  number  of  them  have  lately  been  rapidly  increasing,  so 
much  so,  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  principal  part  of  my  cattle 
practice  consists  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  I must  confess 
that  there  has  no  malady  occurred  in  my  practice  that  has  more 
perplexed  me  than  this  has  done ; not  so  much  in  discovering  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  as  in  successfully  treating  it. 

This  malady  steals  on  insidiously,  doing,  as  it  proceeds,  alrpost 
irreparable  mischief ; while  the  owner,  not  being  apprehensive 
of  the  danger  of  the  first  attack,  until  experience  teaches  him, 
suffers,  perhaps,  two  or  three  days  to  elapse,  or  even  more  if 
danger  is  not  then  sufficiently  apparent  to  himself,  before  he  so 
much  as  thinks  of  employing  a practitioner.  It  is  to  this  cause 
that  I ascribe,  chiefly,  both  the  fatality  of  the  disease  and  the 
great  difficulty  that  we  too  often  experience  in  effecting  a cure. 
When  the  breathing  has  become  so  laborious  as  to  extort  from 
the  animal,  at  every  act  of  expiration,  a low,  or  often  a loud,  grunt, 
and  other  symptoms  have  become  so  urgent  as  to  create  alarm  in 
the  mind  of  the,  too  frequently,  careless  or  covetous  owner,  I am 
satisfied,  at  least  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  it  at 
the  present  extends,  that  it  has  generally  rivetted  itself  so  firmly, 
and  made  such  ravages  in  the  parts  diseased,  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  remedial  or  medicinal  measure  to  eradicate. 

I am  not  of  opinion  that  the  disturbance  in  the  digestive  sys- 
tem is  the  first  and  principal  evil  ; but  I believe  that  it  is  primarily 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  in  the  superior  parts  of 
both  the  respiratory  and  the  digestive  organs,  accompanied,  as  is 
regularly  the  case  in  such  attacks,  with  a low  typhous  fever. 

When  the  inflammation  has  more  widely  extended  itself,  the 
serous  membranes,  from  the  intimate  alliance  subsisting  between 
them  and  the  mucous  membranes,  become  an  easy  prey  to  the 
extending  inflammation.  The  action  of  the  capillaries  being  mor- 
bidly excited  to  a considerable  extent,  speedily  terminates  in 
weakness  of  these  vessels ; and,  as  a natural  consequence  of  this, 
an  effusion  of  serum  into  various  cavities  of  the  body  ensues. 

The  earliest  symptoms  of  this  malady  very  prominently  shew 
the  existence  of  disease  in  the  digestive  system.  The  owner 
rarely  discovers  any  ailment  in  the  animal,  if  a milch  cow,  until 
the  secretion  of  milk  is  either  greatly  diminished  in  quantity,  or 
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at  once  wholly  arrested,  and  which  not  unfrequently  happens 
before  the  appetite  is  materially  impaired.  If  the  animal  is  now 
examined,  there  is  heaving  of  the  flanks  ; quick,  but  regular, 
breathing,  and  not  spasmodic  or  catching.  There  is  also  cough, 
with  a peculiar  hoarse  sound,  better  understood  by  the  ear  than 
described  by  the  pen.  This,  at  least,  tells  of  inflammation  in  the 
larynx  and  larger  bronchial  tubes. 

There  is  some  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  a continual  drivelling 
of  saliva  from  the  mouth.  Ere  long,  costiveness  is  sufficiently 
manifest,  and  the  little  dung  that  is  voided  is  thickly  coated 
with  mucus.  It  is  not  improbable  that  that  inflammation  which 
occasioned  this  extra  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  digestive  canal, 
may  become  so  extensive  as  to  so  change  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  secretion,  so  that,  instead  of  affording  protection, 
it  may  become  an  abundant  source  of  irritation,  and  thus  esta- 
blish superpurgation.  Not  unfrequently,  symptoms  of  laryngitis, 
bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  and  pleuritis,  follow  each  other  in  regu- 
lar and,  sometimes,  rapid  succession,  accompanied  by  symptoms 
of  gastric  affection.  I will  subjoin  a case  or  two,  exhibiting  the 
symptoms  and  my  treatment  of  it.  And,  after  this,  I am  not 
certain  that,  at  some  future  time,  I may  not  advert  to  this  subject 
again. 

Case  I. — June  12, 1843.  This  morning  I was  requested  to  see  a 
three-year-old  heifer,  and  found  her  labouring  under  the  following 
symptoms  : — The  breathing  quick,  but  regular  ; the  pulse  about 
60,  and  bounding ; the  whole  of  the  eye  presenting  a hue  of  red  ; 
the  mouth  hot ; the  extremities  colder  than  natural ; the  coat 
staring  ; frequent  cough ; protrusion  of  the  muzzle  ; she  eats 
and  drinks  carelessly,  and  chiefly  in  a standing  posture ; dungs 
little,  and  the  fseces  are  harder  than  they  ought  to  be.  She  had 
been  seen  to  be  a little  out  of  health  the  day  before.  I bled  her 
freely,  and  ordered  a dose  of  salts  to  be  given  with  a little  ginger 
in  gruel. 

After  this,  she  had  a compound  like  the  following  given  twice 
a-day  until  she  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  dismissed  : — R.  Pulv. 
digital.  3ss,  antim.  and  potass.-tart.  3j,  pulv.  potas.  nit.  3iij, 
sp.  seth.  nit.  3iv.  M.  At  its  first  outbreak  in  this  neighbourhood, 

1 treated  a number  of  cases  in  a way  similar  to  the  above,  only 
adding,  occasionally,  some  local  remedies,  such  as  blistering,  se- 
toning,  &c. ; but  did  not  save  more  than  two-thirds  of  my  patients. 
This  great  mortality  induced  me  to  look  out  for  other  remedies. 

Case  II. — August  6th,  1843.  An  aged  cow.  The  pulse  about 
70,  weak,  and  tremulous — the  breathing  quick  and  stitchy — a 
short,  frequent  hoose,  with  a grating  sound — the  nose  extended 
— a collection  of  froth  about  the  outside  of  the  lips- — the  tongue 
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hot  and  clammy,  but  the  lips  cold — the  eyes  drowsy,  and  a gummy 
matter  deposited  in  the  inner  angles — the  extremities  cold — had 
been  ill  three  or  four  days — neither  eats  nor  drinks  any  thing — 
had  given  no  milk  since  she  was  first  discovered  to  be  ill — seldom 
lies  down — has  shivering  fits — has  voided  very  little  dung.  Had 
had  a pound  of  salts  given  to  her,  and,  after  that,  a “ fellon 
drink  ” — in  plain  English,  about  ten  ounces  of  the  refuse  of  drugs. 

I inserted  a seton  of  hellebore  into  the  dewlap,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  such  a deathy  coldness  in  the  cellular  substance  during 
the  operation.  I ordered  the  following  compound  to  be  given 
morning  and  night: — R hydrag.  chlorid.  3j, camphor  3iss,  pulv. 
gentianae  3j>  sp.  ®th.  nit.  5j,  sodse  sulph.  Jiv,  M.  This  medi- 
cine was  continued  four  days  without  affording  any  relief;  after 
which,  I gave  the  following,  which  was  continued  nearly  a fort- 
night:— R,cupri.  diniod.  3j,  pulv.  gentian.  3iij,  sp.  aeth.  nit.  §ss,M. 

29th. — Dead : I had  not  an  opportunity  to  examine  her  after 
death. 

Case  III. — August  7 th,  1843,  a little  highland  cow.  Pulse 
quick  and  small — extremities  cold — muzzle  dry — mouth  hot — 
rigors — hoosing  frequently — has  a peculiar  grating  sound  with  it 
— breathing  quick  and  stitchy — each  expiration  accompanied  by 
a grunt — the  eye  unusually  bright  and  fiery.  Has  been  ill  two 
or  three  days — dungs  very  little  and  hard — gives  no  milk — eats 
a little  hay  now  and  then — does  not  drink — seldom  lies  down — 
voids  only  a small  quantity  of  urine,  and  that  of  a deep  orange 
colour. 

I abstracted  blood  till  the  pulse  was  affected,  and  inserted  two 
setons  in  the  dewlap.  Give  morning  and  night,  in  a little  gruel, 
hydrar.  chlorid.  gr.  xij,ol.  lini  Jviij,  antim.  potassio-tart.  3j>  pulv. 
pot.  nit.  Jss,  M.  Let  a blister  be  applied  to  the  chest.  This  treat- 
ment continued  to  the  12th,  without  producing  any  good  effect. 
Give  morning  and  night,  in  a little  thick  gruel,  pulv.  iodid.  potas. 
gr.  xx,  opii  3ss,  ol.  lini  §viij. 

1 6tk. — Dead. 

Case  IV. — Sept.  \5th,  1843,  a middle-aged  short-horned 
cow.  Pulse  about  60 — breathing  much  excited — frequent  cough 
— staring  coat — eye  glistening  and  tinged  with  red.  Had  not 
given  above  half  her  usual  quantity  of  milk  on  the  previous  even- 
ing— had  dunged  very  little  during  the  night — did  not  eat  well. 
Give  in  a quart  of  oatmeal  gruel  magnesias  sulph.  lib.  with  a 
little  ginger.  I abstracted  blood  until  the  system  was  affected. 

1 6th. — A little  improved. 

17 th. — Worse.  Breathing  much  embarrassed,  and  the  pulse 
quick  and  bounding.  Abstract  more  blood.  Give,  morning  and 
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night,  ol.  lini.  §viij,  hydrarg.  chlorid.  9j,antim.  potassio-tart.3j, 
pot.  nit.  3vj. 

\Sth. — No  better.  Continue  medicine. 

19 th. — Symptoms  not  so  urgent  as  they  were.  Continue  me- 
dicine. 

20th,~- Improving.  Give  the  medicine  without  the  ol.  lini.,  as 
the  bowels  are  sufficiently  relaxed. 

24 th. — Continues  to  improve.  Discontinue  the  medicine.  She 
is  now  quite  well. 

Remarks. — When  I am  called  to  attend  in  good  time,  I 
abstract  blood  pretty  freely,  insert  a seton  or  two  in  the  dew- 
lap, and  order  a pint  of  linseed-oil  to  be  given  in  gruel.  Every 
twelve  hours  after  this  I give  eight  ounces  of  linseed-oil  with 
hydrarg.  chlorid.,  pot.  nit.,  antim.  potassio-tart.,  in  doses  appor- 
tioned to  the  case.  I occasionally  bleed  a second  or  a third  time, 
but  I rely  most  on  the  first  bleeding.  I,  also,  order  the  animal 
to  be  so  situated,  as  to  have  a pure  and  cool — but  not  a cold  air 
to  breathe,  and  to  have  for  food  green  meat,  succulent  roots, 
mashes  of  bran  and  linseed,  and  thin  oatmeal  gruel  to  drink.  I 
pursue  this  course  until  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  com- 
batted, which  will  generally  be  the  case  in  a few  days.  If  no 
time  has  been  lost,  by  administering  a little  sp.  seth.  nit.,  pulv. 
gentian,  et  ol.  lin.  daily,  for  some  time  after  this,  the  animal  will 
generally,  but  rather  slowly,  recover.  If  the  breathing  should 
continue,  or  again  become  hurried,  and  if,  on  applying  my  ear 
to  the  chest,  I discover,  by  the  absence  of  the  murmur,  that  a 
portion  of  the  lungs  has  become  impervious — if  there  should  be, 
in  every  act  of  breathing,  a low  wheezing  whistling  sound — if 
the  pulse  should  be  much  agitated  from  a little  exercise,  and  the 
body  generally  cold,  I rest  assured  that  the  air-passages  are 
either  nearly  filled  with  mucus,  or  there  is  hydrothorax.  In  the 
former  case  I employ  the  iodid.  potas.  in  conjunction  with 
petrol.  Barbados,  et  pot.  nit. ; and  in  the  latter  I give  the  diniod. 
cupri,  combined  with  some  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  vegetable 
tonic. 

Drastic  purgatives  are  highly  injurious,  and  blisters  do  harm 
in  every  stage  of  the  disease,  excepting  the  first.  Most  especially, 
do  I enter  my  protest  against  the  use  of  blisters  containing 
caustic  substances.  There  is  too  much  general  disturbance 
and  tendency  to  collapse,  from  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  for 
these  things  to  be  advantageously  employed. 

I certainly  place  much  dependence  on  emollients,  and  I give 
the  preference  to  linseed-oil ; for  since  I have  adopted  this  plan 
of  treatment,  and  have  had  my  patient  in  due  time,  I have  very 
rarely  failed  in  effecting  a cure. 
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ON  DROPPING  AFTER  CALVING. 

By  Mr.  J.  Beeson,  V.S.,  Amersham. 

As  the  disorder  of  the  cow  designated  puerperal  fever,  or  drop- 
ping after  calving,  is  still  an  unsettled  subject  as  to  its  true  nature, 
I trust  any  facts  that  may  be  gathered  relative  to  the  matter, 
although  barren  in  themselves  in  point  of  elucidation,  will  not  do 
any  mischief  by  farther  unsettling  the  affair.  I do  not  presume 
any  attempt  at  exposition ; I only  present  to  you  a few  simple 
observations. 

First,  the  total  absence  of  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  fever 
in  most  cases,  through  every  stage  of  the  disorder. 

Secondly,  the  very  sudden  development  of  the  disease  in  almost 
every  case  that  occurs. 

Third,  the  equally  sudden  recovery  of  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  where  diseased. 

The  earliest  symptoms  that  I have  noticed  are  a tremor  of  the 
extremities,  especially  the  hinder  ones,  which  rapidly  increases 
to  staggering,  and  ends  in  total  paralysis — the  secretions,  espe- 
cially that  of  milk,  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses— the  patient,  when  first  down,  perhaps  supporting  herself 
on  her  brisket,  with  her  head  turned  to  her  flank  and  making  a 
piteous  moan  at  almost  every  expiration.  If  this  latter  stage  of 
the  complaint  is  not  quickly  remedied,  she  soon  becomes  unable 
to  maintain  this  position,  and  lies  prostrate  on  her  side  : the  eyes 
become  amaurotic — she  is  quite  insensible  to  any  and  every  object 
— in  fact,  she  is  universally  palsied.  The  breathing  becomes  un- 
naturally slow,  and  in  some  instances  stertorous,  and  in  this  con- 
dition death  usually  winds  up  the  affair. 

Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  treatment.  Viewing  it  as  an  inflam- 
matory or  febrile  disorder,  I have  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  but  where  I have  relied  on  these  remedies 
I have  invariably  been  disappointed.  The  depletive  plan,  with 
me,  has  proved  a total  failure. 

This  being  the  case,  I have  for  many  years  abandoned  it,  and 
have  adopted  the  opposite,  or  stimulant  plan.  I do,  however, 
occasionally  bleed  if  I am  called  in  the  early  stage,  but  never  at 
an  advanced  period. 

I also  take  care  to  administer  some  purgative  early  in  my  attend- 
ance, but  place  no  reliance  on  it  without  a stimulant  being  added. 
I think,  as  a purgative,  croton  and  aloes  have  the  preference  in 
this  case  with  me,  and,  as  a stimulant,  large  doses  of  spt.  nit. 
eth.,  with  about  two  ounces  of  tinct.  opii.  A variety  of  other 
stimulants  may,  however,  be  used  either  separately  or  combined, 
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with  equally  beneficial  results ; I also  usually  rub  a stimulating 
embrocation  well  into  the  back  and  loins,  and  apply  a sheep-skin 
over  all.  I think  a turpentine  clyster  also  of  much  service.  Many 
patients  under  this  plan  of  treatment  will  be  on  their  legs  and  feed- 
ing, as  if  nothing  had  happened,  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  administration  of  the  first  dose.  This  is  a fact 
worthy  of  remark,  and  every  country  practitioner,  I think,  will  re- 
member that  no  farther  doubt  needs  be  entertained  as  to  their 
safety  when  once  they  can  stand. 

I scarcely  dare  venture  any  remarks  as  to  its  nature,  and  the 
post-mortem  examinations  have  not  been  attended  with  uniform 
results ; but  that  it  is  a nervous  disorder  I think  most  practi- 
tioners will  admit.  It  also  seems  peculiar  to  the  cow,  and  like- 
wise to  the  period  of  parturition. 

It  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  a morbid  impression  made  on 
the  nervous  fibrillse  of  the  uterus  and  adjacent  parts,  which  is 
communicated  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  a suspension  or  total  destruction  of  nervous  function, 
and  this  independent  of  inflammatory  action,  and  in  its  nature 
quite  as  inexplicable  as  tetanus  and  some  other  nervous  dis- 
orders. If  congestion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  exist,  may 
not  that  be  regarded  as  a consequence  quite  as  much  as  a cause  ? 

If  this  view  of  the  case  is  reasonable,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
understand  why  stimulants  effect  a cure  when  other  remedies 
fail.  If  a morbid  impression  is  the  cause,  a counter-impression 
is  indicated,  and  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  nervous 
function,  and  this  appears  to  be  best  effected  by  the  remedies 
which  pass  under  the  class  of  stimulants.  Of  course,  in  this 
case,  as  in  all  others,  some  modifications  under  certain  circum-  - 
stances  will  be  necessary,  and  which  can  alone  be  determined 
by  the  practitioner  in  attendance. 


CASE  OF  PARTURITION— BREECH  PRESENTATION 
—EXTRACTION  OF  THE  CALF. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  Whitchurch. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1843,  I was  requested  to  assist  a cow 
about  to  calve  : the  water-bag  appeared  about  five  in  the 
morning,  and  soon  afterwards  the  hind  legs  protruded.  Some 
force  had  been  used,  but  without  avail.  At  eight  o’clock  I saw 
her : the  pains  had  then  subsided.  1 examined  her,  and  found 
that  all  was  right  for  a breech  presentation,  and  that  greater  force 
was  only  necessary.  In  a short  time  we  extracted  the  foetus. 
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Observations. — The  only  peculiarity  in  this  case  was  the  hind 
legs  being  presented  straight  out  lengthways  through  the  vagina, 
and  not,  as  is  generally  the  case,  with  the  hind  legs  “ down  in 
the  udder,”  as  it  is  called.  After  the  calf  was  extracted,  I in- 
troduced my  hand  up  the  vagina,  and  I fancy  the  uterus,  in  this 
case,  was  much  lengthened,  from  the  calf  having  had  his  hind 
legs  stretched  out. 


A VIOLENT  CASE  OF  STAKING  IN  A MARE. 

By  the  same. 

I saw,  a few  months  ago,  a mare,  belonging  to  a Mr.  Bradshaw 
of  this  town,  that  had  run  violently  against  the  end  of  a sharp 
rail  that  was  nailed  to  posts  on  the  side  of  a road.  It  entered 
between  the  11th  and  13th  ribs,  breaking  the  12th  in  its  way, 
towards  their  cartilages ; passed  through  the  diaphragm,  grazed 
the  stomach,  and  went  through  the  spleen,  ceecum,  and  some 
of  the  small  intestines.  Near  the  udder  it  passed  out  of  the 
abdomen,  and  went  under  the  abdominal  muscles  and  between 
the  skin,  and  issued  behind  through  a portion  of  the  near  side, 
just  under  the  vulva.  The  rail  was  not  broken  in  passing 
through,  and  a portion  of  it,  at  least  four  feet  long,  was  sticking 
out  behind,  and  about  a foot  at  the  other  end  outside  the  ribs. 
She  had  come  a quarter  of  a mile  with  it  in  her,  and  much  better 
than  could  be  considered  to  be  possible  in  such  a case. 


A SCIRRHOUS  TUMOUR  ON  THE  RADIUS  OF  AN 
OLD  SPANIEL. 

Operated  on  by  W.  Youatt. 

August  20 th,  1843. — An  old  spaniel,  belonging  to  Mr.  M— , 
of  Greenwich,  had  a large  scirrhous  tumour  on  the  front  of  the 
radius,  occupying  almost  the  whole  extent  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist,  very  prominent  in  the  centre,  and  threatening  to  break 
through  the  skin.  It  seemed  to  adhere  closely  to  the  parts  beneath, 
for  it  was  scarcely  moveable  without  moving  the  whole  arm,  nor 
could  I introduce  the  finger  under  it  in  any  part.  The  object  of  the 
examination  was,  whether  material  danger  would  attend  the  ex- 
vol.  xvi.  4 p 
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tirpation  of  it.  I gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  chances  were 
much  in  favour  of  the  dog  ; but  that  some  danger  would  attend 
it  from  the  magnitude  of  the  tumour  and  its  close  adherence. 

September  17th. — It  is  now  dreadfully  ulcerated,  and  the 
stench  is  almost  unsupportable.  It  was  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  operation.  A strong  physic  ball  was  administered. 

19^. — I applied  the  tourniquet  above  the  elbow.  After  having 
made  an  incision  through  the  integuments,  nearly  round  the 
tumour,  I began  at  the  lower  part  of  it,  and,  for  half-an-inch,  was 
obliged  to  cut  through  the  base  of  the  tumour,  almost  as  hard  as 
cartilage.  I then  arrived  at  its  close  adhesion  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  fore-arm. 

The  cellular  substance  was  very  thin,  not  a line  in  thickness. 

I very  carefully  dissected  along  it,  leaving  a beautifully  smooth 
and  glossy  surface  below  the  tumour  along  its  whole  base,  until  I 
arrived  at  the  bending  of  the  arm,  where,  coming  close  on  the 
tourniquet,  I left  a very  small  portion  of  the  tumour,  or  rather  a 
substance  of  a kernelly  feeling  connected  with  it.  I could  not 
remove  this  while  the  tourniquet  was  on.  On  loosening  the  tour- 
niquet, I took  up  two  principal  vessels,  and  found  the  skin  would 
not  reach  over  the  arm,  for  the  whole  of  it  was  diseased,  and  the 
smallest  portion  could  not  be  saved.  A wound  also  was  left,  ex- 
tending from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  three  inches  wide.  I dressed 
with  dry  lint,  and  placed  a bandage  over  it. 

The  smooth  glossy  surface  of  the  base  of  the  tumour  was  not 
touched  by  the  knife  except  for  the  first  half-inch,  and  the  clean 
glossy  appearance  of  the  fasciae  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore  arm  were 
very  beautiful.  The  operation  lasted  about  twenty  minutes.  The 
tumour,  when  detached,  weighed  twenty-four  ounces,  and  not 
more  than  three  ounces  of  blood  were  lost.  The  dog  walked  back 
to  his  kennel,  and  ate  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon. 

2lst. — Good  matter  is  already  plentifully  forming.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  inflammation,  and  the  dog  is  evidently  more  at  his 
ease  than  before  the  operation. 

2 6th. — The  wound  looks  clean  and  healthy ; but  there  is  no 
disposition  to  heal  or  contract ; it  is  evidently  painful,  as  the 
dog  is  frequently  looking  at  it,  and  begins  to  get  ill-tempered 
when  meddled  with. 

October  3d. — The  wound  appears  to  be  healing  fast. 

10th. — Two  small  tumours  have  appeared  for  two  or  three  days 
past, — one  under  the  part  of  the  wound  that  had  begun  to  skin 
over,  and  where  the  tumour  had  been  cleanly  and  completely  re- 
moved ; the  other  under  a part  that  was  still  sore,  and  whence, 
likewise,  the  tumour  had  been  perfectly  removed.  These  tumours 
are  rapidly  increasing. 
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20th, — Both  tumours  have  strangely  grown,  and  one  of  them 
has  ulcerated.  The  process  of  healing  is  completely  stopped,  and 
four  or  five  other  nuclei  can  be  felt  round  the  wound,  at  various 
distances  from  it.  The  dog  is  evidently  in  pain,  and  gets  thin. 

The  tumours  have  continued  to  increase.  The  first  that  ulcer- 
ated is  now  as  large  as  a duck’s  egg.  The  other  has  likewise 
ulcerated,  and  the  virus  corrodes  the  whole  wound.  I have,  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  owner  to 
have  him  destroyed. 

28th. — The  poor  animal  was  at  length  relieved  from  his  misery. 
Not  permitted  to  be  examined. 


ATROPHY  IN  A GOAT. 

By  the  same . 

September  13 th,  1843. — Going  into  the  yard  of  a dealer  this 
morning,  I observed,  as  1 thought,  that  a favourite  goat  did  not 
look  so  bright  and  so  wicked  as  he  generally  did.  On  asking  the 
reason  of  his  altered  appearance,  I was  told  that  he  had  been 
purging  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  ; and  that,  to-day, 
purging  had  much  increased,  and  he  was  quite  oflfhisfeed.  I re- 
commended that  cret.  preparat.  3i,  catechu  9i,  ginger  gr.  x,  and 
pulv.  opii  should  be  given  morning  and  night. 

16^. — He  feeds  better,  and  does  not  purge  so  much.  Continue 
medicine. 

20^. — His  apparent  improvement  was  delusive.  He  again 
refuses  to  eat,  and  he  purges  as  much  as  ever.  Give  the  powders 
three  times  every  day. 

23 d. — Died  last  night.  I obtained  permission  to  examine  him. 
The  stomachs,  and  particularly  the  rumen,  were  distended  with 
food.  No  appearance  of  inflammation  in  them  or  in  any  part  of 
the  intestines  ; but  there  was,  what  we  so  often  see  in  the  sheep, 
a general  collapse.  The  lungs  were  particularly  collapsed  on 
the  left  side,  and  partially  on  the  right.  It  was  the  bloodless  ap- 
pearance of  the  lungs  of  a calf  that  had  been  frequently  bled,  and 
slaughtered  in  the  usual  way.  He  was  almost  a perfect  skeleton, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  died  of  actual  atrophy.  The  purging 
seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  debility,  rather  than  undue  stimulus. 

I have  long  been  convinced  that  this  is  no  unfrequent  case. 
Where  there  is  evidently  no  febrile  affection,  tonic  medicine  should 
be  more  frequently  applied  than  it  generally  is. 
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PERFORATION  OF  THE  STOMACH  OF  A HORSE  BY 
BOTS.— WORMS  IN  THE  INTESTINES  OF  A MARE. 
—PARALYSIS  IN  A HORSE.— DITTO  ON  THE  LEFT 
SIDE  OF  A MARE.— FOUNDER  AND  PNEUMONIA. 
—CANKER  IN  THE  FOOT  OF  A HORSE.— A CASE 
OF  OPEN  ELBOW  JOINT. 

By  Mr.  J.  Tin  dal,  V.  $.,  Glasgow. 

Perforation  of  the  Stomach  of  a Horse  by  Bots. 

April  22d,  1838.  — I was  called  to  attend  a four-year-old 
draught  colt,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  A.  Kennedy,  Dornoch, 
which  had  been  purchased  eight  weeks  previously,  and  was  at 
that  time  in  apparent  good  health.  Since  the  purchase  he  has 
been  rapidly  losing  flesh,  notwithstanding  his  being  fed  on  the 
best  of  corn  and  hay,  and  was  now  reduced  almost  to  a skeleton. 

The  pulse  is  30,  and  weak ; he  staggers  as  he  walks,  and  fre- 
quently strikes  himself  against  the  walls  of  the  loose  box.  His 
eyes  are  sunk  and  his  countenance  haggard.  He  is  hide-bound  ; 
his  legs  and  ears  are  cold,  his  bowels  costive,  and  he  has  very 
little  appetite. 

My  opinion  is  that  worms,  inhabiting  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, are  the  cause  of  his  illness,  and  I have  little  hope  of  his 
recovery. 

I ordered  bran  and  malt  mashes,  also  a decoction  of  linseed 
and  a little  hay  to  be  given.  Clothe  his  body  and  wrap  his  legs 
in  flannel  bandages. 

23c?. — He  is  relishing  his  new  diet.  Administer  a laxative  and 
an  occasional  enema. 

24th. — Pulse  stronger  ; he  is  more  lively,  and  does  not  stagger 
so  much. 

2hth. — The  bowels  relaxed.  Give  a ball  of  gent.,  ant.  tart,  et 
zingib.,  every  morning. 

27th.— - He  is  very  uneasy,  frequently  looking  at  his  flanks, 
and  taking  very  little  of  his  mash.  Give  him  ol.  oliv.  Oij,  tinct. 
opii  in  three  bottles  of  oatmeal  gruel,  and  administer  an  opiate 
enema. 

28th. — Much  worse,  and  unable  to  rise.  He  was  supported 
with  gruel  until  the  30th,  when  he  died. 

He  was  examined  by  Mr.  Lesslie,  who  found  the  stomach  very 
much  inflamed,  and  containing  150  bots,  several  of  which  had 
penetrated  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  were  adhering 
to  the  diaphragm.  The  other  viscera  appeared  to  be  healthy. 

Bots  are  considered  by  many  as  harmless  ; but  when  they 
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exist  in  great  numbers  they  must  be  injurious,  and  constitute 
unsoundness. 

Worms  in  the  Intestines  of  a Mare. 

A grey  draught  mare,  four  years  old,  the  property  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, was  admitted  into  the  infirmary  on  the  26th  of  Feb., 
1842,  in  very  low  condition,  and  hide-bound.  During  the  last 
twelve  months  she  had  frequent  attacks  of  colic,  and  worms  were 
occasionally  voided  in  the  excrement.  She  has  a most  voracious 
appetite. 

Treatment . — Put  her  on  bran  mashes,  and  give  a moderate 
allowance  of  hay. 

March  IsL — Administer  a cathartic.  On  the  next  morning 
the  medicine  operated.  Hundreds  of  ascarides  were  evacuated, 
also  a number  of  the  lumbrici-teres,  one  of  which  measured  four- 
teen inches  in  length. 

3d. — Physic  being  set,  give  a worm-ball  of  ant.  tart,  et  zingib. 
every  morning  fasting,  and  allow  61b.  of  oats  twice  in  the  day. 

12^. — Repeat  the  cathartic  in  twenty-four  hours,  Medicine 
operating,  and  great  numbers  of  ascarides,  &c.  being  evacuated, 
the  same  treatment  was  continued  until  the  22d,  when  another 
cathartic  was  given  to  her. 

23 d. — The  physic  is  operating  ; few  worms  are  now  to  be 
seen,  and  those  quite  dead.  Discontinue  the  worm-medicine,  atid 
increase  her  feeding  to  41b.  of  oats  three  times  a-day.  In  six 
weeks  she  was  discharged,  greatly  improved  in  condition  and 
spirits. 

Paralysis  in  the  Horse. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a valuable  gig-horse,  also  the 
property  of  Mr.  Williamson.  He  appeared  to  be  stiff  on  all 
four  feet  as  he  stood  in  the  stable,  and  was  in  evident  pain,  and 
trembled  when  he  was  taken  out  of  it. 

From  the  above  description  l expected  a case  of  founder;  but 
on  examination  he  presented  the  following  symptoms: — Pulse  30; 
legs  and  feet  very  cold ; frightened  and  agitated  when  approached ; 
unwilling  to  allow  his  fore  feet  to  be  handled,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  was  backed  out  of  the  stall ; he  then  appeared  to 
be  almost  completely  paralysed  in  all  his  limbs,  and  was  with 
difficulty  kept  from  falling.  I perceived  his  knees  marked  to- 
wards the  right  side  ; also  about  an  inch  of  abraded  surface  above 
the  right  orbital  fossa,  evidently  shewing  that  the  horse  had 
fallen.  There  was  no  fracture  on  the  forehead,  but  on  applying 
the  slightest  pressure  posterior  to  the  occiput  he  fell  backward  as 
if  he  had  been  shot. 
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I abstracted  sixteen  pounds  of  blood,  administered  a strong 
cathartic,  and  applied  a blister  to  the  poll  (during  the  latter 
operation  he  fell  three  times).  He  was  put  into  a large  and  well- 
ventilated  loose  box,  and  a bran  mash  and  a pailful  of  gruel  were 
placed  beside  him.  He  attacked  the  mash  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  opening  his  jaws  to  twice  their  natural  width.  The 
muscles  of  deglutition  were  also  affected,  causing  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  I ordered  him  to  be  kept  quiet,  fed  sparingly,  and, 
if  no  improvement  was  perceived  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours, 
the  bleeding  to  be  repeated.  I also  gave  a ball  of  pulv.  nucis 
vumic.,  pulv.  gent,  et  pulv.  zingib.  It  was,  however,  found  to  be 
impossible  either  to  bleed,  or  give  him  the  ball ; neither  could 
the  blister  be  dressed  ; the  medicine  was  therefore  divided,  and 
mixed  in  his  mash  morning  and  evening.  At  the  expiration  of 
a fortnight  he  was  led  out  to  gentle  exercise  in  the  park,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  months  resumed  his  work. 


Palsy  in  the  left  Side  of  a Mare. 

Sept.  12,  1842,  I was  called  to  attend  an  aged  saddle  mare, 
belonging  to  Pat.  Sellar,  Esq.,  Morvech.  Being  a favourite,  she 
was  kept  excessively  fat.  To-day  she  was  ridden  a few  miles, 
and  suddenly  taken  ill.  On  returning  home,  I found  her  within 
half-a-mile  of  the  stable,  and  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road.  She 
lay  on  the  left  side,  the  limbs  of  which  were  motionless,  but 
with  the  right  fore  and  hind  legs  she  struggled  greatly.  The 
pulse  was  hard  and  accelerated,  the  breathing  quick  and  heavy, 
the  abdomen  distended  ; partial  cold  sweats  are  on  the  right  side, 
the  palsied  limbs  are  cold,  and  the  vital  properties  of  the  left 
side  evidently  diminished.  Venesection  13  lbs.  Administer  a 
strong  aloetic  cathartic  in  solution — turn  her  on  the  other  side, 
and  apply  with  friction  a stimulant  liniment  to  the  diseased 
side  and  legs:  mucilaginous  drinks  and  emollient  enemata 
were  occasionally  administered.  In  three  hours  she  was  bled 
a second  time,  covered  well  with  dry  straw,  and  two  men 
left  to  watch  her  during  the  night.  I left  her  at  nine 
o’clock,  p.m.,  four  hours  after  which  she  rose  and  walked  to 
the  stable. 

13 th,  8 o'clock,  a.m. — She  is  on  her  feet,  and  has  been  so  all 
night — the  pulse  45 — breathing  more  tranquil — she  is  weak,  and 
moves  the  left  hind  quarter  with  difficulty — the  side  and  legs 
have  regained  their  feeling,  and  are  warmer — she  has  eaten  her 
mash,  and  drinks  gruel  freely.  Allow  a little  hay,  bandage  the 
legs,  and  keep  her  quiet. 
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14 th. — This  morning  she  was  lying  down  when  1 entered  the 
stable,  but  rose  without  difficulty,  and  is  otherwise  much  im- 
proved. She  was  kept  on  a spare  laxative  diet  for  four  weeks, 
and  then  resumed  her  work. 


Founder  and  Pneumonia. 

A dun  fast-trotting  phaeton  horse,  the  property  of  D.  Davidson, 
Esq.,  of  Tulloch,  was  driven  eighty  miles  in  two  days.  Part  of 
the  road  was  slippery,  and  the  horse’s  shoes  were  not  roughed. 
On  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  he  was  dull,  and  refused  to 
feed. 

On  March  18,  1843,  I was  called  in  at  nine  o’clock  p.m., 
twenty-fours  after  his  arrival  home.  I found  him  standing, 
breathing  quickly  and  laboriously — the  pulse  96,  and  oppressed — 
the  feet  intensely  hot — the  metacarpal  arteries  pulsating  strongly 
and  the  bowels  costive.  He  stood  as  if  fixed  to  the  ground,  fre- 
quently breaking  into  profuse  perspiration. 

The  shoes  were  taken  off,  and  I had  him  bled  from  the  fore 
feet,  but  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  the  hind  feet.  I bled 
largely  from  the  neck,  blistered  the  sides,  and  administered  pul. 
digit.  3ij,  pot.  nit.  3i>j»  ant-  tart*  3j*  et  al°*  Barb.  sj,  in  a bolus, 
to  be  repeated  in  six  hours.  He  was  also  back-raked,  and 
laxative  enemata  injected.  Apply  cold  poultices  to  the  fore  feet, 
and  wet  bandages  behind. 

12  o’clock,  p.m. — Venesection  6 lbs.  Place  a bran-mash  on 
the  feet,  and  thin  gruel  beside  him. 

19 th,  6 o’clock,  a.m. — Pulse  120  per  minute- — feet  excessively 
hot,  and,  from  the  respiratory  murmur  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
effusion  in  the  thorax.  My  opinion  is,  that  he  cannot  survive 
many  hours. 

8 o’clock , a.m. — Bolus  as  before,  without  the  aloes.  He  lin- 
gered in  the  greatest  agony  until  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  when  he 
fell  down,  and  died  without  a struggle. 


Canker  in  the  Foot  of  a Horse. 

A draught  horse,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
at  Skelbo  farm,  received  a puncture  in  the  right  hind  foot, 
from  which  he  became  very  lame,  throwing  the  weight  of  his  hind 
quarters  on  the  other  foot.  In  two  months  he  recovered  in  the 
right  side,  but  became  dead  lame  in  the  left  foot.  The  smith 
examined  the  foot,  and  observed  that  its  sole  had  become  high 
or  convex.  He  at  once  removed  a considerable  portion  of  the 
sole  in  order  to  evacuate  matter,  when  nothing  but  blood  came 
away. 
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April  28th,  1843,  I was  called  in,  and  found  the  horse  on 
three  feet,  and  unable  to  put  the  fourth  to  the  ground.  From  re- 
action there  is  a considerable  degree  of  fever,  and  the  appetite 
impaired.  I had  the  shoe  taken  off,  and  discovered  a large  portion 
of  the  sensible  sole  in  a state  of  canker.  I removed  all  the  de- 
tached horn  and  part  of  the  fungus;  dressed  the  parts  with 
chloride  of  antimony,  and  applied  a poultice  to  the  foot,  the  dress- 
ing to  be  repeated  morning  and  evening.  He  was  put  into  a loose 
box,  ordered  to  have  fever  medicine,  and  to  be  fed  on  a laxative 
diet.  In  four  weeks  he  was  shod  with  a leather  sole,  and  resumed 
his  work. 

In  all  diseases  of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  it  is  a great  saving  to 
the  proprietor  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  as  early 
as  possible,  particularly  in  cases  of  canker ; for  if  that  is  not  ar- 
rested in  the  commencement,  it  soon  involves  the  whole  of  the 
vascular  parts  of  the  foot,  and  not  unfrequentlv  bids  defiance  to 
every  mode  of  treatment. 

Open  Elbow-joint. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1842,  I was  requested  to  examine  a four- 
year-old  draught  horse,  belonging  to  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Ardross, 
who,  ten  days  previously,  received  a kick  in  the  elbow-joint.  It 
did  not  occasion  immediate  lameness,  consequently  he  was  kept 
at  work  eight  days,  when  he  became  seriously  lame.  On  ex- 
amination it  is  found  that  he  keeps  his  leg  in  a flexed  position. 
The  muscles  of  the  fore  arm  are  greatly  swollen,  and  synovia  is 
escaping  in  large  quantities  from  the  joint.  The  pulse  was  80, 
and  the  appetite  impaired.  He  appeared  to  suffer  excessive  pain, 
and  refused  his  oats.  I told  the  owner  I had  little  hope  of  his 
recovery.  He  was  bled  and  fever  medicine  was  administered.  He 
was  also  ordered  mashes  and  hay,  and  a little  fresh  grass.  The 
actual  cautery  was  applied  to  the  sinus,  and  bandages  to  the  limb, 
which  was  frequently  repeated  without  success.  Lotions  of  various 
kinds,  and  also  lime,  were  applied.  In  two  weeks  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  muscles  was  less,  but  the  discharge  had  now  assumed 
a muco-purulent  character,  there  is  a greater  degree  of  lameness, 
and  the  animal  is  sadly  fallen  off  in  condition.  I recommended 
that  he  should  be  destroyed.  Being  about  to  open  an  establish- 
ment in  Glasgow,  I lost  sight  of  him,  and  lately  received  a letter 
stating  that  the  horse  died  four  weeks  after  I left,  and  that  the 
bones  of  the  joint  were  quite  rough  and  diseased. 
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A CASE  OF  SPLENITIS  IN  A HORSE. 

By  M.  Moreau,  F.N.,  Arcis-sur-Aube. 

The  diseases  of  the  spleen,  in  our  domesticated  animals,  are 
those  which  have  least  engaged  the  attention  of  the  pathologist, 
whether  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  that 
organ,  or  the  unfrequency  of  disease  in  it,  or  the  difficulty  of  the 
diagnosis  of  that  disease  in  veterinary  medicine,  in  no  part  of 
which  have  we  any  description  of  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is 
designated. 

M.  Gelle,  Professor  of  the  school  at  Toulouse,  has  endeavoured 
to  cast  some  light  on  the  diagnosis  of  these  affections ; but  there 
remains  much  yet  to  do.  It  is,  then,  the  duty  of  every  veterinary 
surgeon  to  publish  the  facts  that  occur  in  his  practice,  and 
which  can  throw  any  light  on  this  obscure  point  of  pathology. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1840,  I was  sent  for  to  examine  a 
tall  mare,  of  good  constitution  and  in  apparently  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

An  hour  before  I arrived,  she  was  trembling  all  over,  and  the 
countenance  was  exceedingly  anxious.  The  owner,  thinking  it 
was  a case  of  indigestion,  had  given  her  a bottle  of  salt  and  water. 
This  did  not  prevent  her  from  alternately  lying  down  and  getting 
up  again,  nor  was  there  any  amelioration  in  her  general  state  and 
appearance. 

When  I arrived,  she  was  standing  up,  her  legs,  before  and  be- 
hind, very  wide  apart — heaving — her  flanks  agitated — the  nostrils 
strongly  contracted,  as  was  the  whole  of  the  face — the  upper  and 
lower  jaws  separated  from  each  other,  as  if  the  animal  was  endea- 
vouring to  respire  through  the  mouth — the  pulse  not  to  be  felt — 
the  conjunctival  membranes  pale — the  heaving  of  the  flanks  very 
considerable.  Three  or  four  minutes  after  my  arrival  these  symp- 
toms ceased,  and  there  only  remained  a tottering  kind  of  motion  : 
but,  immediately  afterwards,  there  was  a new  and  more  de- 
cidedly spasmodic  action,  and  she  fell,  and  was  afterwards  raised 
again  by  mere  force.  I immediately  suspected  that  there  was 
some  internal  rupture,  and  my  prognosis  was  a very  serious  one. 

I bled  her  from  the  jugular,  but  I could  only  procure  a small 
quantity  of  blood,  thick,  exceedingly  black,  and  resembling  pitch. 
I received  a portion  of  it  in  a glass,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  phy- 
sical character.  While  I proceeded  with  the  bleeding,  which 
yielded  a very  feeble  jet,  although  the  vein  had  been  largely 
opened,  she  threw  herself  anew  on  the  ground,  and,  after  violent 
convulsions,  which  continued  some  minutes,  she  died. 

A coagulation  of  the  blood  took  place  in  about  ten  minutes. 

VOL.  xvi.  4 Q 
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The  clot  had  preserved  the  colour  of  the  blood,  which  was  of  a 
very  deep  brown.  The  cohesion  between  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  blood  was  very  weak.  The  clot  was  soon  reduced  to  a species 
of  deliquium  as  I took  it  in  my  hand  to  examine  its  physical 
properties. 

Post-mortem  appearances . — Two  hours  after  death  the  body  ap- 
peared to  be  very  much  inflated.  The  pectoral  organs  presented 
nothing  remarkable,  except  their  deep  colour — the  slight  consis- 
tence of  the  clots  contained  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart— a red  tint 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  of  the  serous 
membranes  which  lined  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  and  its  valves. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  I found  five  pounds  of  blood  in  the 
diaphragmatic  region  of  that  cavity.  I then  carefully  examined 
how  this  haemorrhage  had  taken  place.  I saw  that  the  spleen 
was  double  its  usual  size,  and  presented,  on  its  surface,  three 
bloody  tumours,  immediately  under  the  splenic  capsule. 

One  of  these  tumours,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  spleen,  near 
its  grand  scissure,  was  open,  and  had  given  vent  to  the  blood 
which  I had  seen.  It  formed  a wound  three  inches  in  length, 
the  bottom  of  which  presented  a deep  black  lobulated  matter, 
which  cannot  be  better  compared  to  any  thing  than  to  that  of  me- 
lanosis in  its  state  of  ramollissement. 

The  second  of  these  tumours,  fifteen  centimetres  from  the  first, 
and  on  the  same  surface,  was  of  the  size  of  a pullet’s  egg,  and 
contained  a thin  liquid  matter,  which  resembled  the  red  serosity, 
or  rather  the  water  employed  in  the  washing  of  flesh.  The  pa- 
rietes  of  this  tumour  resembled  those  of  the  preceding  one. 

The  third,  placed  on  the  opposite  surface,  and  near  the  point 
of  the  organ,  was  divided  into  two  lobes,  and  each  lobe  was  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  nut.  It  contained  the  same  products. 

As  to  the  general  alterations  in  the  structure  of  the  spleen,  I 
have  already  said  that  it  was  double  its  natural  size : its  colour 
was  not  changed,  and  its  consistence,  which  I thought  had  been 
diminished,  was,  on  the  contrary,  augmented,  for  it  presented  all 
the  characters  which  M.  Andral  assigns  to  induration  of  the 
spleen.  It  was  with  little  trouble  that,  after  making  a section 
of  the  organ,  I arrived  at  and  extracted  what  has  been  called 
the  earthy  deposit  of  the  spleen.  None  of  the  other  abdominal 
organs  presented  any  thing  worthy  of  interest,  except  the  mesen- 
teric veins,  and  the  vena  portse,  the  serous  membrane  of  which 
presented  that  red  tinge  of  which  I have  spoken  above. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a remarkable  case  of  inflammation  of 
the  spleen  in  a horse.  But  what  was  the  cause  of  this  affection  ? 
I confess  that  I am  ignorant  on  this  point.  With  the  exception 
of  the  spleen,  every  part  was  in  the  most  healthy  condition. 
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A CASE  OF  RUPTURE  OF  THE  PARIETES  OF  THE 
ABDOMEN  SUPERVENING  ON  THE  PARTURITION 
OF  A COW. 

By  the  same. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1840,  I was  requested  to  visit  a cow, 
which,  having  passed  the  period  of  utero-gestation  more  than 
fifteen  days,  did  not  present  any  sign  of  approaching  parturition. 

During  several  days  there  had  been  remarked  a dropping  of 
the  belly  to  such  a degree,  that,  the  beast  standing,  it  dragged 
on  the  ground.  This  strange  appearance  was  first  observed 
when  the  cowherd  entered  the  stable  one  morning.  During  the 
succeeding  eight  days  she  did  not  appear  to  be  incommoded  by 
it : she  continued  to  feed,  and  to  take  her  rest,  as  usual  ; but, 
on  the  25th,  she  would  not  get  up,  and  refused  every  kind  of 
food  ; the  proprietor  therefore  sent  for  me. 

When  I arrived,  I found  the  cow  lying  on  her  right  side,  and 
seeming  to  suffer  very  much,  but  she  made  no  effort  to  expel  the 
foetus.  I could  feel  the  calf,  still  alive,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  flank,  from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  the  parietes  of 
the  womb.  This  latter  organ  appeared  to  me  to  be  altogether 
powerless.  I thought  that  it  might  be  useful  to  endeavour  to 
excite  some  contractions  in  this  organ,  and  which  should  be  violent 
ones  too,  in  order  to  effect  the  desired  purpose,  since  they  could 
not  be  seconded  by  the  parietes,  which  were  torn  through  the 
w'hole  of  their  posterior  part.  I therefore  gave  her  a considerable 
dose  of  savine. 

I was  not  deceived  with  regard  to  this  ; for,  two  hours  after  the 
administration  of  the  drink,  the  womb  began  to  contract  with  so 
much  violence,  that  it  forced  from  its  cavity  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  without  any  assistance  from  me,  a very  large  calf, 
well  formed  in  every  particular.  The  deliverance  was  a perfectly 
natural  one,  and,  altogether,  scarcely  occupied  a quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Being  assured  of  the  safety  of  the  calf,  I informed  the  pro- 
prietor that  I had  much  fear  with  regard  to  the  mother.  I bled 
her  to  the  extent  of  ten  pounds,  ordered  some  gruel  to  be  made, 
and  administered  some  slightly  nitrated  drinks.  I then  requested 
the  owner  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  death  of  the  cow'  as 
soon  as  it  occurred,  and  on  the  28th  I was  requested  to  super- 
intend the  dissection. 

It  was  four  hours  after  her  death  when  I arrived.  The  body 
being  turned  on  its  back,  and  the  skin  carefully  elevated,  the 
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following  lesions  appeared : — There  was  a complete  rupture  of 
the  abdominal  tunic  at  its  insertion  into  the  border  of  the  pubis. 
There  was  also  rupture  of  the  aponeurotic  fibres  of  the  costo- 
abdominal  muscle — the  obliquus  externus  abdominis — and  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  ileo-abdominal — the  obliquus  internus  ab- 
dominis— to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  inches  from  the  sterno- 
pubian — the  rectus  abdominis,  to  three  inches  from  its  insertion 
into  the  abdominal  border  of  the  pubis.  This  last  muscle  in  the 
part  which  continued  attached  to  it  was  separated  into  two  equal 
portions,  and  permitted  us  to  see  the  tendon  formed  by  the  re- 
united aponeurotic  fibres,  that  constituted  the  linea  alba,  and 
which  were  also  ruptured. 

The  womb  offered  nothing  unusual,  but  the  abdomen  enclosed 
twenty-four  pounds  of  a bloody  serosity,  with  some  clots  of  blood 
in  it.  The  borders  of  the  parts  that  were  torn  had  some  ten- 
dency to  be  cicatrized. 

As  the  accident  was  not  perceived  until  the  morning  on  which 
my  attendance  was  required,  it  is  probable  that  it  had  no 
existence  until  the  preceding  night,  and  was  owing  to  the 
animal  being  permitted,  notwithstanding  her  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy,  to  go  into  the  fields  or  pasturages,  separated  from 
each  other  by  numerous  wide  and  deep  ditches.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, or  in  a manner  certain,  that,  in  the  leaping  of  some  of 
these,  the  animal  slipped  or  fell,  and  the  injury  was  effected. 
That  which  authorises  me  in  this  supposition  is,  that  she  was 
naturally  of  a wild  and  savage  disposition. 

In  a physiological  point  of  view  this  case  is  not  without  in- 
terest. It  demonstrates  in  an  unanswerable  manner  that  the 
contractions  of  the  abdomen  are  not  indispensable  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  parturition  ; that  it  may  take  place  without  the 
succour  of  art,  by  the  simple  contraction  of  the  uterus  ; and  that 
they  may  be  induced  or  increased  by  the  influence  of  certain 
medicaments,  termed  emmenagogues. 

La  Clinique  Veterinaires. 


THE  VETERINARIAN,  NOVEMBER  1,  1843. 

Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


We  endeavoured,  in  the  number  of  our  Journal  for  last  month, 
to  shew,  on  evidence  too  plain  to  admit  either  of  doubt  or  contra- 
diction, that  the  veterinary  art  had,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of 
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medical  science,  undergone  great  improvement,  and  that,  in  its 
improved  state,  it  had  rendered  essential  services  to  both  horse 
and  cattle  kind.  We  stated  that  some  noisome  and  destructive 
diseases  had,  under  its  benign  influence,  almost  or  quite  disap- 
peared from  observation,  and  that  others  were  now  treated  ac- 
cording to  a system  not  having  reason  alone,  but  likewise  hu- 
manity for  its  directing  principle ; and  that  there  was  no  sort  of 
comparison  to  be  made  between  the  success  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment and  the  mischief  and  deterioration  animal  property  sustained 
under  the  old  practice  of  farriery.  On  the  present  occasion  we 
purpose  turning  our  attention  from  the  art  to  its  practitioners. 

As  the  veterinary  art,  emerging  out  of  a state  of  barbarism, 
began  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a science,  its  professors  or  practi- 
tioners grew  not  only  more  numerous,  but  began  to  reckon 
among  them  persons  of  an  educated  character.  The  prospects  of 
the  new  science  were  becoming  inviting,  its  study  was  found  to 
be  a pleasing  one,  and  horse-men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  country 
did  not  disdain  to  lend  to  it  their  name  and  countenance.  What, 
however,  told  more  for  its  respectability  than  any  one  thing  be- 
sides, was  the  obtaining  for  veterinary  surgeons  commissions  in 
the  army : thus  constituting  them  ex  officio  gentlemen,  and  placing 
them,  as  a matter  of  right,  by  the  side  of  those  who  were  “ gen- 
tlemen bred,”  and,  on  occasions,  persons  of  rank  as  well.  For 
the  new  honours  candidates  speedily  poured  in,  in  numbers 
ample,  and  of  a better  caste  than  had  been  seen  before ; and  at 
this  period  such  a selection  might  have  been  instituted  as  would 
have  rendered  the  general  body  of  veterinary  surgeons  respectable, 
by  keeping  out  such  as  have  since  thrown  discredit  upon  it.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  this  was  not  done ; — every  Thomas  Nokes 
and  Jonathan  Styles  who  came  with  twenty  pounds  in  his  pocket 
was  sure  of  gaining  admittance  ; and  the  consequence  has  been, 
in  the  course  of  time,  a profession  of  that  motley  character  such 
as  we  at  the  present  day  behold  it.  This  accounts  for  the  ab- 
sence of  any  thing  like  amalgamation  or  association  in  the  profes- 
sion. It  is  no  less  true,  that  professional  bodies  composed  of  he- 
terogeneous elements  are  incapable  of  holding  together  than  that 
a house  divided  against  itself  must  fall.  In  the  metropolis,  and 
some  few  other  places,  where  members  were  to  be  found  in  suffi- 
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cient  numbers,  professional  societies  were  formed,  and  for  a time 
appeared  prospering  : owing,  however,  to  some  of  the  ill* leaven 
having  insinuated  itself,  sooner  or  later  ferment  commenced,  and 
the  conventions  exploded.  And  so  general  has  this  been,  that, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Veterinary  Association,  which  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a pupil’s  affair,  there  is  hardly  a veterinary 
society  remaining.  It  is  consolatory,  however,  to  feel  that  mat- 
ters, in  this  respect,  appear  to  have  come  to  their  worst.  Per- 
sons of  a better  class  than  formerly  are  now  seen  entering  the 
profession,  or  at  least  the  same  unqualified  candidates  would 
hardly  be  received  now  as  gained  entrance  before.  For  the  army, 
under  the  present  administration,  we  feel  quite  secure.  The 
wholesome  check  placed  at  the  military  portals  will  assuredly 
close  the  doors  against  all  persons  proved  either  incapable  or  cha- 
racterless. And  it  will  be  something  to  keep  the  military  veteri- 
nary department  sound.  Men  of  reputation  in  the  profession  will 
always  find  a sort  of  rallying  point  for  themselves  in  private  life 
in  their  brother  army  veterinarians,  and  the  two  together  will, 
against  much  opposition,  succeed  in  maintaining  a good  stock  of 
professional  importance. 

For  several  years  following  its  institution  the  veterinary  profes- 
sion went  on  increasing  in  numbers  and  respectability,  there  being 
those  in  its  ranks  who,  by  dint  of  talent  and  industry,  worked 
out  for  themselves  a good  name,  and  for  it  a good  amount  of  re- 
putation. At  length,  however,  the  supply  of  veterinary  surgeons 
became  greater  than  the  demand  for  them.  Every  market-town 
in  the  kingdom  had  one  or  more,  and  the  army  and  East  India 
Company  were  full : the  consequences  were,  that  in  many  large 
towns  the  number  of  practitioners  became  augmented,  and  vete- 
rinarians were  to  be  found  located  in  parts  of  the  country  which 
before  had  been  included  in  the  range  of  those  practising  in  the 
nearest  towns.  In  this  state  of  affairs  came  peace,  retrench- 
ment, and  railroads.  The  peace  dismissed  several  veterinary 
surgeons  from  the  service  of  government,  and  drove  them  to  seek 
livings  through  private  practice.  Retrenchment,  coming  with  de- 
pressions in  commerce  and  trade  and  agriculture,  cut  down  esta- 
blishments and  equipages : packs  of  hounds  that  had  been  for 
years  hunting  the  same  countries  were  given  up,  either  entirely 
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or  had  a precarious  existence  maintained  a few  years  longer  by 
subscription ; carriages  were  put  down,  and  horses  for  pleasure 
reduced  in  number.  Railways  now  come  into  play,  and  sink  the 
horse  world  in  lower  estimation  still.  The  stage  coach,  which 
years  of  experience  had  brought  to  such  perfection  that  a person 
could  travel  by  it  his  hundred  miles  between  breakfast  and 
dinner,  is  driven  off  the  road  by  the  steam  coach,  whose  capabili- 
ties of  speed  tell  as  four  and  five  to  one,  and  with  which  by  horse- 
flesh there  is  no  competing.  The  consequences  are  that  hundreds 
of  excellent  horses  are  thrown  out  of  work  and  sold,  and  the  towns 
and  inns  upon  the  lines  of  the  great  roads,  whose  living  depended 
upon  the  coach  traffic,  are  all  but  or  quite  ruined.  It  is  idle  to 
assert  that  the  same  number  of  horses  still  find  employ  in  the 
short  coaches  and  omnibuses : such  concerns  can  never  afford  to 
give  any  thing  like  remunerating  prices  for  their  horses,  and  are 
too  poor  and  ephemeral  to  prove  beneficial  to  veterinarians,  or 
even  to  respectable  saddlers  or  coach  makers ; and  although  the 
coaching  business  did  not  do  any  very  great  deal  in  a general 
way  for  the  veterinary  practitioner,  still  there  were  many  coach 
proprietors  of  late  who  found  it  to  their  interest  to  have  their 
horses  well  attended  to,  the  loss  of  whose  custom  must  be  severely 
felt. 

From  the  causes  stated,  great  general  depression  has  taken 
place  in  the  horse  world,  and  this,  as  well  as  by  others,  has  been 
sorely  felt  by  veterinary  surgeons.  Few  good  veterinary  practices 
yield  at  the  present  day  what  they  formerly  did  ; indeed,  there  are 
some,  we  are  grieved  to  be  forced  to  add,  which  have  become  so 
unproductive  as  hardly  to  support  their  holders,  and  in  more  situ- 
ations than  one  to  have  induced  them  to  migrate  to  other  locali- 
ties. Thus  the  strange  and  unwelcome  fact  becomes  forced  upon 
us,  that  there  are  still  living  in  the  profession  those  who  have 
seen  it  rise,  flourish,  and  decline.  Decline , did  we  say?  No! 
this  is  not  our  meaning;  we  mean,  suffer  for  a time  the  depression 
common  to  other  professional  and  mercantile  concerns. 

To  what  the  revolution  which  has  of  late  taken  place  in  the 
horse  world  is  to  lead,  whether  this  great  country  be  doomed 
to  lose  its  horse  celebrity,  or  whether,  through  the  infusion  of 
fresh  energy  into  our  great  horse  patrons,  or  through  some  fresh 
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diversions  or  channels  for  the  employment  of  horses,  Britain 
be  not  destined  to  be  one  day  more  famous  than  ever  for  her 
breed  of  horses,  are  questions  of  too  much  present  obscurity  to 
admit  of  any  attempt  at  solution  from  our  pen.  Veterinarians 
have  still  one  resource  : they  must  remember  that  it  is  their  duty 
“ to  cast  round  the  world  an  equal  eye,  and  feel  for  all  that 
live” — that  no  animal  is  beneath  their  notice — and  that  cattle  of 
all  kinds  now  become  valuable  property,  and  will  pay  for  pro- 
fessional skill.  And  should  practice  of  every  kind  turn  out  slack, 
leaving  the  practitioner  still  hours  of  idleness,  we  do  not  see  how, 
in  the  country,  he  could  employ  them  better,  or  more  profitably, 
or  more  in  accordance  with  his  professional  avocations,  than  in 
some  agricultural  pursuit.  He  must  not  forget  the  alliance  there 
has  from  old  existed  between  veterinary  and  agricultural  concerns; 
and  that  horses  and  live  stock  constitute  so  valuable  a considera- 
tion in  a farm,  that  the  veterinarian’s  knowledge  of  these  is 
likely  to  compensate,  in  a measure,  for  any  lack  of  knowledge  on 
his  part  of  land,  supposing  him  deficient  therein ; indeed,  so  self- 
evident  is  this  truth,  that  every  young  farmer  would  do  well  to 
furnish  himself  with  a good  amount  of  veterinary  science  before 
he  undertook  the  controul  of  a grazing  or  breeding  farm.  P. 

Our  readers  will  be  highly  gratified  at  finding  in  the  present 
number  of  our  Journal  a paper,  “ written  some  years  ago,”  and 
incidentally  brought  to  light,  from  the  portfolio  of  a gentleman 
in  years  and  eminence  unsurpassed  by  any  veterinarian  at  present 
living.  Mr.  Goodwin  has  for  several  years  past  retired  into  private 
life,  enjoying  his  well-earned  otium  cum  dignitate . In  his  retire- 
ment, however,  he  has  at  no  time  been  unwatchful  of  what  was 
transacting  in  the  veterinary  world,  but  has  ever  evinced,  as  he 
continues  to  do,  the  greatest  enjoyment  in  the  company  of  a 
professional  friend  with  whom  he  can  freely  chat  and  converse, 
over  a social  glass,  about  times  when  that  world  possessed  more 
stirring  interest  than  it  does  at  the  present  day.  For  his  valuable 
and  interesting  paper  we  cordially  thank  him.  P. 
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Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hon. 


Posthumous  Extracts  from  the  Veterinary  Records  of  the  late 

John  Field,  Edited  by  his  brother,  William  Field, 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  London.  8vo.  pp.  236.  Longman  and 

Co. 

Th  e memory  of  John  Field  is  too  fresh  in  our  recollections  to 
need  more  than  the  mention  of  his  name  to  call  to  our  reminis- 
cence many  pleasant,  social  hours — many  intellectual  moments, 
spent  in  his  company.  Though  himself  a man  of  self-denial,  and 
of  that  reserved  and  unobtrusive  character  that  rather  shuns 
than  seeks  the  public  gaze,  yet  his  station  at  the  head  of  a 
veterinary  firm,  for  extent  of  practice  greater  than  any  to  be 
found  in  Britain,  perhaps  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
brought  him  daily,  nay  hourly,  before  that  busy  world  his  nature 
would  have  led  him  to  eschew,  as  well  as  almost  daily  in 
contact  with  some  member  of  his  own  profession.  Not  with  the 
latter  professionally,  however;  for  John  Field  had,  as  a prac- 
titioner, it  would  seem,  a peculiar  dislike  to  consultations  : at 
least,  it  was  rare,  if  ever,  in  his  practice  he  called  any  one  in  to 
his  aid  in  the  solution  of  a case,  however  mysterious.  This  might 
probably  arise  from  his  having  his  father  for  part  of  his  time,  and 
his  brother  for  the  remainder,  acting  with  him  in  the  business. 

John  Field  entered  the  Veterinary  College  as  a pupil  in  No- 
vember 1818,  obtained  his  diploma  in  1820,  and  immediately 
afterwards  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  father,  John  Field, 
senior.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers,  that 
the  business,  which  in  the  latter  gentleman’s  hands  flourished 
and  grew  into  the  large  concern  it  is  at  the  present  day,  originated 
with  the  late  Mr.  Moorcroft,  who  was  then  Coleman’s  joint-Pro- 
fessor  at  the  Veterinary  College.  The  tempting  offer,  however, 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  Mr.  Moorcroft,  induced  him  to 
relinquish  both  the  professorship  and  the  business,  at  that  time 
the  two  best  veterinary  concerns  going,  and  embark — as  too 
many  have  done,  never  to  return  again — for  Hindostan.#  What 
Mr.  Moorcroft  obtained  by  the  exchange  we  have  never  rightly 
heard  : all  we  know  about  the  matter  is,  that  Mr.  Coleman  died 

* Could  and  would  any  kind  reader  of  our  Journal  give  us  some  biograph- 
ical account  of  a man  so  eminent  in  his  day,  and  at  all  hands  admitted  to 
be  so  talented,  as  Mr.  Moorcroft,  it  would  be  doing  an  act  of  great  justice 
to  his  memory,  as  well  as  filling  up  a gap  in  veterinary  history. 
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worth  £47,000;  and  Mr.  Field,  senior,  we  should  imagine,  could  not 
have  left  behind  him  any  thing  very  considerably  short  of  double 
that  sum.  1 

John  Field’s  heart  and  soul  was  in  his  profession.  Though  from 
his  mildness  and  amenity  of  manners,  he  appeared  by  nature  by 
no  means  cut  out  for  the  hard  work,  and  rough  work,  and  cross 
work,  of  veterinary  private  practice,  yet  with  such  zeal  and  de- 
votion did  he  throw  himself  into  it,  that  from  the  beginning  he 
commanded  success,  and  in  the  end  fully  obtained  it.  “ Actively 
engaged  as  he  was,”  says  his  brother,  “ in  the  management  of  an 
extensive  veterinary  practice,  he  still  would  snatch  minutes  for 
recording  any  act  or  incident  worthy  of  note;  and  but  too  often 
would  rob  himself  of  portions  of  that  rest  both  his  body  and 
mind  at  the  close  of  day  so  much  needed,  that  he  might  reflect 
and  enlarge  upon  any  notes  or  casual  remarks  he  had  made  in 
the  course  of  his  diurnal  round  of  practice.”  With  the  exception 
of  half  a dozen  days’  hunting  in  the  winter  season,  taken  at  times 
when  his  avocations  allowed,  and  a short  run-away  excursion  fora 
week  or  two’s  change  of  air  in  the  season  when  town  was  empty, 
John  Field  was  never  out  of  his  business.  His  motto,  as  was 
that  of  his  father,  was, 

“ Nihil  sine  labore;” 

and  faithfully  and  truly  he  acted  up  to  it;  for  from  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  ten  at  night  he  was  to  be  found  occupied  in  his 
professional  duties. 

Eulogy  of  the  man  has  led  us  away  from  our  present  object — 
the  review  of  his  posthumous  work,  or  rather  of  a work  compiled 
by  his  brother,  out  of  such  materials — papers,  cases,  notes,  &c. 
&c.  as  he  left  behind  him  ; and  they  must  have  been  pretty 
voluminous,  since  we  find  it  stated  in  the  Preface,  that  the  fifty 
or  more  cases  published,  constitute  “ not  above  a tithe  of  the 
whole.”  The  work  commences  with  a paper  on  pleurisy,  which 
we  remember  being  read  in  1828  before  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Society.  And,  unless  our  memory  have  failed  us,  a warm  and 
interesting  debate  took  place  on  the  occasion  between  John  Field 
and  Messrs.  Goodwin,  Henderson,  Sewell,  Youatt,  and  others. 
John  Field  contending  that  the  character  of  the  respiration  and 
pulse,  and  the  pain  evinced  by  pressure  on  the  sides,  expressed  by 
shrinking,  and  the  utterance  of  a peculiar  groan  or  grunt,  followed 
by  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  panniculus  carnosus,  were  diag- 
nostics between  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  ; others  maintaining  the 
doctrines  propounded  at  the  time  by  Coleman,  that  cases  of 
pure  or  simple  pleurisy  were  rare,  and  that  when  they  did  occur 
it  was  in  practice  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 
John  Field  was  the  first,  publicly,  to  call  in  question  the  cor- 
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rectness  of  the  Professor’s  doctrine,  and,  by  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  the  point  in  question,  to 
lead  them  to  a more  attentive  observation  of  it  in  their  practice ; 
and  the  result  has  been,  we  think  we  may  add  in  justice  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  that  the  two  diseases,  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia,  are  not  now  confounded  in  the  manner  they  formerly 
were. 

H epatirrhcea,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  liver , next 
engaged  John  Field’s  attention.  He  read  a paper  on  the  subject 
to  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society  in  1830,  stating  it  to  be  a 
disease  confined  to  the  horse  alone,  rarely  to  occur  under  ten 
years  of  age,  and  then,  in  such  subjects  as  are  in  appearance 
remarkably  healthful  and  fat,  and  that  are  good  feeders,  and  in 
constant  work  ; and  as  the  disease  is  not  manifested  before  “ the 
whole  or  part  of  the  liver  is  irreparably  destroyed,  but  little  can 
be  expected  from  the  aid  of  the  veterinary  art,  save  the  prevent- 
ing the  abuse  of  those  depletive  measures,  particularly  vene- 
section, to  which  non-veterinary  persons  are  apt  to  have  re- 
course in  all  kinds  of  ailments,  and  by  which  patients  of  this 
class  have  been  a little  sooner  hurried  off.”  Such  cases,  for- 
tunately for  the  credit  of  our  art,  are  by  no  means  of  frequent 
occurrence;  though  the  extensive  practice  of  John  Field  brought 
several  of  them  under  his  notice. 

Purpura  Hemorrhagica. — On  this  subject  we  have,  in 
the  work  before  us,  " a rough  outline,  apparently,”  as  the  editor 
informs  us,  “ for  some  future  paper.”  The  subject  is  one  of  a 
most  interesting  description,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  even  at  this 
distant  day  from  its  first  introduction,  to  many  veterinarians  is 
still  a novel  one.  We  think  we  are  not  erring  when  we  assert, 
that  the  scarlatina , of  which  Mr.  Percivall  first  made  public 
announcement  in  The  Veterinarian,  in  the  year  1834,  and 
which,  in  his  Hippop athology,  he  has  since  also  denominated 
“ morbillous  disease,”  is  the  disorder  here  described.  We  have 
no  desire  to  quarrel  about  names,  though  in  such  a case  as  the 
present  we  deem  more  than  ordinary  caution  requisite  in  the 
choice  of  one ; but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  say,  after  taking  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  extraordinary  disease  in  question  into  con- 
sideration, we  think  Mr.  Field’s  the  more  appropriate  appella- 
tion: and  we  say  this  with  full  conviction,  that  neither  to  pur- 
pura nor  to  scarlatina,  as  those  diseases  commonly  occur  in  man, 
does  the  disease  in  the  horse  completely  correspond.  Mr.  Field’s 
“ Outline,”  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  itself  excellently  descriptive,  is 
elucidated  by  cases  (at  pages  47,  214,  217,  233)  on  which,  it 
seems  not  unlikely,  it  was  originally  founded. 

Intus-susception  and  Pleuro-pn  eumonia  constitute  the 
subjects  of  two  other  skeleton  papers;  and  though  they  are,  as 
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acknowledged  by  the  Editor,  “ still  more  imperfect”  than  the 
former,  and  “ great  indulgence  is  craved  for  them”  on  that  ac- 
count, still  do  they  contain  some  practical  remarks  which  will 
prove  of  service  to  future  cultivators  of  the  same  field  of  scientific 
investigation. 

We  now  come  to  the  “Cases;”  and,  altogether,  a more 
interesting  collection  we  have  not  for  many  a day  perused. 
There  are  among  them  such  as  are  singular,  strange,  and  extra- 
ordinary in  their  character — instructive  and  practically  useful ; 
nay,  even  entertaining  : and,  generally  speaking,  they  bear  upon 
them  the  impress  of  the  hand  of  a careful  and  diligent  registry, 
altogether  constituting  a valuable  legacy,  for  which  we  feel  no 
doubt,  one  day  or  other,  the  Editor  will,  as  he  deserves,  receive 
the  thanks  of  the  profession.  In  the  mean  time,  since  the  pre- 
sent assemblage  constitutes  but  “ a tithe”  of  what  the  lamented 
author  left  behind  him,  our  advice  to  the  Editor  is,  that  he  be- 
take himself  with  all  convenient  speed  to  revising  the  remaining 
nine-tenths  of  the  cases,  with  a view  of  rescuing  from  oblivion, 
through  publication,  such  of  them  as  bear  upon  them  any  such 
stamp  as  those  exhibit  which  he  has  already  published.  We  shall 
conclude  with  transcribing  a.  few  cases,  selected  in  confirmation  of 
what  we  have  stated  in  reference  to  their  diversified  character. 

We  have,  in  the  course  of  our  practice,  seen  numbers  of  horses 
dressed  with  infusions  and  decoctions  of  tobacco,  on  account  of 
mangy  or  other  cutaneous  affections,  but  we  never  witnessed  any 
such  effect  as  is  detailed  in  the  annexed  case  : — 

“Dec.  30 th,  1817- — A liorse  belonging  to  Colonel  , at  Hall’s  stables 

in  Grosvenor-place,  was  dressed  over  with  tobacco-water  in  order  to  cure 
the  mange ; this  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  half-past 
twelve  a man  came  to  say  the  horse  was  extremely  ill.  When  I went  to  the 
stables  I found  him  breathing  very  laboriously,  sighing,  and  shivering;  there 
was  no  pulse  to  be  felt,  at  least  the  pulsations  were  not  distinguishable.  I 
ordered  the  tobacco-water  to  be  washed  off'  with  warm  water  and  scrapers ; I 
desired  four  drachms  of  purging  paste  to  be  given  immediately,  with  the  fol- 
lowing drink 

R Sp.  seth.  nit Jss 

Tine,  rhei  

zingiberis ^ss 

Aquiae  Oj.  Mis. 

A similar  drink  to  be  repeated  in  three  hours  if  he  was  not  better;  but,  if 
much  improved,  not  till  the  evening. 

“The  horse  was  seen  again  in  the  evening,  when  his  pulse  was  very  irregu- 
lar : there  was  no  shivering  nor  blowing ; he  fed  well ; and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  was  perfectly  recovered.” 

The  next  case  we  have  selected  is  of  a strange  description  : 
we  do  not  know  that  the  author’s  solution  of  it  will  bear  strict 
pathological  scrutiny. 

“ Dec.  Ydth,  1836. — A black  cart  gelding,  belong  to  Messrs.  , went, 
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with  other  horses,  to  Cobham  with  beer,  having  fed  well  the  previous  day. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  above  place  on  the  night  of  the  1 3th,  he  was  found  to 
be  off  his  feed,  and  on  his  return  to  London  on  the  following  day,  he  was 
chilly  and  much  depressed.  On  the  15th  there  was  complete  loss  of  appe- 
tite; his  pulse  was  72,  and  rather  weak;  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  were  slightly 
contracted,  and  the  iris,  as  well  as  his  mouth,  of  a yellowish  tinge,  and  slight 
effusion  had  taken  place  beneath  the  conjunctiva ; he  was  excessively  stiff  in 
motion,  and  pressure  upon  the  skin  of  the  hind  legs,  which  were  a little 
swollen,  occasioned  much  pain.  In  attempting  to  walk  a short  distance  he 
was  greatly  exhausted,  sighed  frequently,  and  at  last  fell  down  in  a fit.  When 
lie  had  sufficiently  recovered,  a mixture  was  given  to  him,  consisting  of  ni- 
trous aether  and  laudanum,  which  was  directed  to  be  repeated  twice  during 
the  day,  and  the  hind  legs  to  be  fomented  with  warm  water.  In  the  after- 
noon he  became  more  tranquil.  On  the  16th,  the  pulse  was  still  72;  the  re- 
spiration was  slightly  accelerated,  and  accompanied  with  mucous  rattle;  the 
mouth  was  clean ; the  eyes  more  suffused  ; and  the  hind  legs  much  inflamed. 
He  was  indisposed  to  move,  and  staggered  when  compelled.  Whilst  looking 
at  him  after  having  pushed  him  from  one  spot  to  another,  he  suddenly  stum- 
bled forward  and  pitched  on  his  head  in  the  straw,  as  if  shot  through  the 
brain.  He  then  rolled  on  his  side,  stretched  out  his  hind  legs,  and  struggled 
as  in  convulsions  which  attend  certain  cases  of  diseased  lungs.  After  a few 
minutes  he  began  to  breathe  rapidly,  with  much  mucous  rattle,  the  struggling 
and  convulsions  returning  from  time  to  time  during  twenty  minutes;  after 
which  he  rallied  so  as  to  admit  an  anodyne  mixture  to  be  administered,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  repeated  thrice  during  the  day.  He  had  no  other  fit. 

“1  *]th. — Pulse  66;  mucous  rattle  has  ceased  ; respiration  tranquil ; slight 
cough  ; fever  mixture  to  be  given  three  times  a-day 

“ 1 8^//. — Pulse  66;  respiration  quiet;  feeds;  walks  about  and  lies  down  ; 
faeces  pultaceous. 

“ 1 9th. — Pulse  60  ; feeds  well ; legs  a little  swollen;  continue  mixture. 

“20 th. — Pulse  54;  convalescent:  commence  tonic  mixture. 

“ This  case  did  perfectly  well. 

“The  affection  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  air-cells  supervening  on  the 
painful  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  legs  (for  he  was  almost  unable  to  move 
on  the  15th)  probably  occasioned  the  convulsive  attacks.” 

The  following  extraordinary  hypertrophic  disease  of  the  ova- 
rium would  seem,  in  the  annals  of  veterinary  medicine,  to  stand 
by  itself : — 

“A  bay  mare,  belongingto  Mr.  C , having  been  off  her  feed  a few  days 

previously,  was,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1820,  affected  with  the  following 
symptoms:  viz.  pulse  90,  and  very  feeble — eyes  extremely  pale — loss  of 
appetite — no  quickness  of  breathing,  nor  fainting  nor  sweating,  was  observed 
— she  did  not  lie  down,  and  was  excessively  fat.  The  treatment  consisted  of 
small  doses  of  the  copaiba  balsam,  administered  three  times  a-day;  which 
in  some  measure  relieved  the  symptoms,  for  in  a few  days  the  pulse  was 
much  reduced,  the  appetite  improved,  and  the  eyes  became  yellow,  as  in 
liver  affection,  after  the  bleeding  has  for  some  time  ceased.  Tonic  medi- 
cines, combined  with  slight  diuretics,  were  now  exhibited,  and  she  continued 
apparently  to  mend  until  the  night  of  the  30th  of  December,  when  she  sud- 
denly died,  being  found  dead  on  the  following  morning.  On  the  previous 
day  she  had  been  walked  about  a little,  being  in  very  good  spirits,  and  eat- 
ing much  more  than  she  had  at  any  time  during  her  illness  : her  pulse,  how- 
ever, had  never  been  less  than  60. 
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“ Examination  post-mortem. — Peritoneum  highly  inflamed  — about  three 
gallons  of  blood  collected  in  the  belly,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  discovered 
an  immense  tumour,  weighing  fifty-six  pounds  ; being  a diseased  ovarium, 
into  which  the  cornua  uteri  were  continued.  The  Fallopian  tube  had  two 
or  three  little  lumps  of  glandular  structure  much  indurated,  most  probably 
portions  of  the  ovarium.  It  was  the  right  or  off-side  ovarium,  and  the  dis- 
ease was  principally  situate  on  that  side. 

‘‘The  immediate  cause  of  the  animal’s  death  was  the  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  cavity  of  the  belly  from  a number  of  small  points  on  the  surface  of  the 
tumour,  which,  internally,  consisted  of  a central,  firm,  or  scirrhous  nucleus, 
from  which  a number  of  membranous  bags  passed  out  on  every  side  in  a ra- 
diated manner,  each  bag  containing  blood ; but  the  tumour  itself  was  per- 
fectly organized.  The  Fallopian  tube  terminated  at  this  nucleus. 

“The  tumour  lay  on  the  mouth  of  the  pelvis,  but  did  not  compress  the 
bladder,  as  the  mare  was  not  affected  with  incontinence  of  urine.” 

The  cases  of  lithotomy,  which  we  regret  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  transcribe,  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all 
practical  veterinarians. 

One  case  more,  and  we  must  finally  conclude. 

“ A grey  gelding,  bought  for  the  Duchess  of  M.  to  ride,  a very  fine  horse, 
and  which  she  refused  300  guineas  for,  became  at  length  so  vicious  from  the 
tricks  taught  by  her  groom,  that  he  would  kick  when  her  ladyship  got  on  his 
back,  and  she  was  unable  to  ride  him.  The  evil  continued  to  increase  till 
neither  the  groom  himself  nor  any  body  else  could  ride  him  ; with  this 
character  he  was  sold  at  Tattersall’s  for  35  guineas,  or  thereabouts,  and 
was  bought  by  three  young  gentlemen.  They  took  him  into  Rotten  Row, 
each  mounted  in  his  turn,  but  was  immediately  unhorsed.  They  then  took 
him  to  Choppin’s,  who  had  at  that  time  George,  a man  whom  no  horse  could 
kick  down,  requesting  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  try.  The  man  con- 
sented, and,  having  put  on  one  of  their  bridles  and  saddles,  rode  the  horse 
away,  kicking  in  a most  furious  manner,  but  incapable  of  throwing  him  down. 
He  gallopped  him  two  or  three  times  up  Rotten  Row,  got  off,  shifted  the 
saddle,  got  on  again,  and  rode  him  once  or  twice  more  without  the  animal 
offering  to  kick  in  the  least.  The  young  gentlemen  mounted,  and  rode  him 
very  easily,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  the  breaker  ; but  he,  anxious  for  a 
farewell  gallop,  to  which  they  consented,  rode  him  up  Rotten  Row  and  back 
again,  three-parts  speed,  and  pulled  him  sharp  up  on  the  bridge  by  the  Ser- 
pentine, where  they  were  standing.  On  the  horse  moving  two  or  three  paces 
they  observed  him  limp,  and  then  go  excessively  lame.  He  was  brought 
here,  and  the  large  pastern  of  the  near  fore  leg  found  broken  : as  be  was  a 
valuable  horse,  and  this  being  a simple  fracture,  it  was  thought  worth  the 
trial.  A man  who  sat  up  with  him  all  night,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, going  into  the  stable  to  see  him,  observed  the  tail  very  low,  and  on  look- 
ing into  the  stall,  saw  his  hind  foot  turned  up  backwards.  Mr.  Moorcroft 
and  my  father  were  called  up,  and  found  that  both  metatarsal  bones  were 
fractured,  the  upper  extremity  of  each  sticking  through  the  skin,  and  the 
horse  standing  on  them.  He  was  destroyed.  It  was  inferred,  that  both  the 
metatarsal  bones  were  fractured  at  the  same  time  with  the  large  pastern  of 
the  near  fore  leg,  and  that  the  horse  having  lain  down,  had  made  extra- 
ordinary exertion  to  get  up  again,  by  which  the  simple  fissures  in  these 
bones  had  become  converted  into  compound  fractures ; and  this  was  further 
corroborated  by  finding  the  large  pastern  bone  of  the  off  fore  leg  also  frac- 
tured in  the  same  manner  as  the  near.” 
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ON  SWELLING  UNDER  THE  JAW  IN  CATTLE. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Oliff,  Gasberton. 

Haying  been  a subscriber  to,  and  reader  of  your  valuable 
periodical.  The  Veterinarian,  for  some  months,  with  not  a 
little  pleasure,  and  I hope  profit  too,  I beg  to  hand  you  a very 
short  paper  on  the  treatment  of  indurated  tumours  in  the  sub- 
maxillary and  other  glands  included  in  the  channel  of  the  jaws 
of  cattle,  as  practised  by  a friend  of  mine,  a medical  gentleman. 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  one  of  his  store  heifers  was  observed 
to  be  very  considerably  swollen  under  and  between  the  jaws,  so 
much  so  as  to  impede  her  breathing,  which  might  be  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  threatening  suffocation.  He  had  her 
caught  and  examined,  and  finding  the  swelling  to  be  of  that 
nature  which  is  designated  scirrhous,  or  indurated,  he  procured 
a piece  of  rough  common  brick,  and  rubbed  it  until  the  part 
was  tender.  Then  making  a saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  sulphuric  acid,  he  traced  a line  round  the  edge  of  the 
tumour  with  the  solution,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  it,  and  finished  by  making 
some  cruciform  lines  from  one  edge  to  the  other,  of  the  same 
breadth  : not  that  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
such  a case,  but  if  more  of  the  surface  is  touched  with  the  so- 
lution, it  causes  a too  extensive  sloughing  of  the  cuticle,  which 
is  to  be  avoided. 

The  dressing  was  repeated  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  and 
when  the  animal  was  taken  up  to  the  straw-yard,  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  year,  the  tumour  was  found  completely  reduced,  and 
she  afterwards  fed  as  kindly  as  any  of  her  fellows. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  in  The  Veterinarian 
about  indurated  tumours  and  their  successful  treatment ; and  if 
you  consider  there  is  any  thing  in  the  above  that  will  in  the  least 
contribute  to  the  store  of  veterinary  information  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  will  save  any  poor  beast  from  the  knacker’s  knife, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  insert,  and  I,  too,  should  be  grateful  to  see 
it  in  the  pages  of  The  Veterinarian  ; but  let  it  by  no  means 
appear  to  the  exclusion  of  more  valuable  and  interesting  matter. 
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A WORM  IN  THE  SCROTUM  OF  A COLT. 

By  Mr.  J.  Mead,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

I met  with  a case  a short  time  ago,  a brief  account  of  which  I 
have  sent  to  you,  if  you  consider  it  worthy  of  a corner  in  The 
Veterinarian.  The  novelty  of  the  case,  and  the  desire  I 
have  to  communicate  any  information  in  my  power,  will,  I trust, 
be  a sufficient  apology  for  my  intruding  on  your  valuable  pages. 

While  castrating  a three-year  old  colt  I was  surprised,  upon 
letting  one  of  the  testicles  out  of  the  scrotum,  to  find  a worm 
accompanying  it,  and  which  upon  further  examination  was  found 
to  have  made  rather  considerable  ravages  upon  the  surface  of  the 
testicle,  causing  patches  of  inflammation  upon  different  parts  of 
it.  The  worm  was  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  rather  larger 
than  a common  needle,  with  a singularly  shaped  head.  It  moved 
about  briskly  for  some  time  afterwards  ; but  I much  regret  that, 
while  I was  finishing  my  operation,  the  curiosity  of  some  of  the 
bystanders  led  them  to  make  too  free  use  of  their  fingers,  other- 
wise I should  have  preserved  it. 


THE  VETERINARY  ART  IN  INDIA. 

By  J.  Grellier,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

[Continued  from  p,  534.] 

Rheumatism 

Is  very  common  in  this  country,  especially  during  the  wet  sea- 
sons, in  those  places  where  the  variation  in  the  temperature  is 
great,  as  in  the  Cedid  districts.  It  frequently  attacks  in  the 
night,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  that  a horse  is  in  perfect 
health  in  the  evening,  and  is  taken  from  his  picket  in  the  morn- 
ing with  scarcely  a limb  to  stand  on.  Sometimes  it  attacks  one 
limb,  and  sometimes  the  whole  are  affected.  The  cure  is  similar 
to  the  attack  ; for  sometimes  one  leg  will  suddenly  recover,  or  it 
will  shift  from  one  leg  to  the  other. 

Although  it  is  more  frequent  in  this  country,  I do  not  think  it 
is  so  difficult  to  remove  as  in  Europe.  I have  generally  met  with 
the  greatest  success  from  bleeding,  hot  fomentations,  and  warm 
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clothing.  If  this  should  not  succeed,  and  the  animal  is  in  high 
condition,  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated.  A rowel  or  seton  may 
be  opened  contiguous  to  the  affected  part,  and  the  part  itself 
may  be  blistered.  These  last  remedies  are  scarcely  ever  required 
in  this  country,  as  the  disease  usually  disappears  under  the  first 
mode  recommended. 

Spavins  and  Splents. 

There  is  a small  bone  attached  by  ligaments  to  each  side  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  common  bones  forming  the  lower  parts  of 
the  hock  and  knee  joints.  These  small  bones  are  termed  the 
metatarsal  bones  in  the  hocks,  and  metacarpal  in  the  knees.  One 
of  their  chief  properties  is  to  receive  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
animal  when  in  action ; and  their  respective  ligaments,  elongating 
each  time  the  weight  of  the  animal  descends,  acts  as  a natural 
spring  to  prevent  concussion  ; for  there  is  no  animal  that  moves 
with  so  much  velocity  and  so  little  concussion  as  the  horse : this 
proceeds,  in  a great  measure,  from  the  number  of  these  natural 
springs  which  he  possesses  in  the  knees,  hocks,  fetlocks,  and 
feet. 

If  the  horse  is  worked  too  young  or  too  much,  or  if  in  shoeing 
the  foot  is  pared  away  more  on  the  inside  than  the  outside  quarter, 
the  weight  of  the  animal  descends  more  on  the  inside  of  the  leg 
than  nature  designed,  and  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  is 
effected,  by  which  bony  matter  is  secreted,  and  the  ligament 
loses  its  pliability  and  becomes  hard  and  bony.  Excrescences  of 
the  same  will  also  increase  the  bulk  and  injure  the  action  of  the 
joint. 

If  it  is  discovered  in  its  earliest  stage,  it  may  generally  be  re- 
duced by  that  treatment  which  will  increase  the  action  of  the 
absorbent  system.  With  this  intent,  four  quarts  of  blood  may 
be  taken  to  relieve  the  pain  and  inflammation,  and  one  of  the 
following  bolusses  may  be  given  every  morning : — 


Take  of  Venice  turpentine 4 oz. 

Yellow  resin  ditto 

Squills,  powdered £ oz. 

Oil  of  mint  or  aniseed ditto 


Mix  and  divide  into  twelve  bolusses. 

A blister  of  the  following  should  be  rubbed  over  the  part 
affected  : — 

Take  of  Spanish  flies  powder £ oz. 

Corrosive  sublimate £ dr. 

Spirits  of  turpentine 4 oz. 

Mix  for  use. 

The  corrosive  sublimate  should  be  previously  dissolved  in  a table- 
spoonful of  spirits  of  wine,  strong  brandy,  or  arrack. 

VOL.  xvi.  4 s 
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This  blister  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  in,  after  which  it 
may  be  tied  up  with  a bandage.  After  six  or  seven  days  it 
should  be  repeated,  and,  when  the  effects  of  the  second  blister  are 
quite  removed,  frictions  twice  a-day  of  strong  mercurial  oint- 
ment, for  a few  days,  should  succeed.  The  blister  may  increase 
the  swelling,  but  it  will  abate  with  the  effect  of  the  blister. 

If  the  complaint  yet  resists,  I would  recommend  firing  round 
the  parts  affected,  which  will  tighten  the  skin  and  act  as  a kind 
of  natural  bandage.  At  the  Veterinary  College,  the  firing  is  re- 
commended previous  to  blistering  ; but  I should  imagine  this 
mode  of  hardening  the  skin  would  render  the  blisters  and  subse- 
quent mercurial  frictions  less  pervious  to  the  parts,  independent 
of  the  unsound  appearance  which  firing  produces,  and  which  we 
would  evade  if  possible. 

Blood  Spavin 

Is  occasioned  by  a dropsical  enlargement  of  the  mucous  capsule 
of  the  joint,  which,  pressing  against  a superficial  vein  passing  up 
the  inside  of  the  hock,  occasions  an  obstruction  of  blood  and  sub- 
sequent enlargement. 

Thus  the  blood  spavin  does  not  originate  in  the  vein,  but  is 
merely  an  effect ; consequently,  in  order  to  remedy  this  disease, 
the  cause  must  be  removed.  This  is  generally  effected  by  blister- 
ing, firing,  and  bandages  ; and  if  much  inflammation  or  lameness 
exists,  a few  quarts  of  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  animal. 

This  treatment  in  general  succeeds  ; and,  if  the  vein  does  not 
recover  its  natural  size,  it  is  but  of  little  consequence,  as  lameness 
very  seldom  exists  after  the  mucous  capsule  is  reduced.  The  vein 
is  sometimes  tied  up,  but  no  real  advantage  results  from  it. 

Section  VII. 

On  the  Eye  and  its  Diseases. 

This  chapter  I wrote  previous  to  joining  the  cavalry  brigade 
in  which  I practised,  consequently  1 could  form  no  competent 
knowledge  of  what  variety  might  exist  in  diseases  of  the  horse's 
eye  in  this  country:  I therefore  wrote  according  to  those  which 
the  animal  is  afflicted  with  in  Europe.  On  shewing  it  to  a me- 
dical gentleman,  he  informed  me  that  the  animal  in  India  was 
by  no  means  subject  to  so  fatal  a disease  as  I had  described  it, 
the  inflammation  being  merely  superficial : I have,  however,  ex- 
perienced the  reverse.  In  H.  M.  25th  Dragoons  there  are  several 
blind  horses,  which  I found  on  inquiry  became  so  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  I had  described,  that  is,  by  repeated  inflamma- 
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tions,  each  attack  leaving  the  eye  in  a weaker  state,  until  a film 
succeeded,  and  ultimately  loss  of  vision.  I also  witnessed  two  or 
three  horses  that  became  blind  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and 
whatever  relief  was  afforded  was  merely  temporary  ; and  con- 
sidering the  advantages  which  the  animal  enjoys  in  this  country, 
not  being  confined  to  foul  stables  where  the  acrid  exhalations 
corrode  the  eyes,  as  in  Europe,  1 think  the  animal  is  to  the  full 
as  subject  to  inflammations  of  the  eye  in  this  country  as  in  Europe, 
and  that  these  inflammations  prove  ultimately  fatal  to  vision.  In 
H.  M.25th  Dragoons,  I think  there  are  six  or  seven  horses  which 
have  lost  an  eye  by  this  disease.  In  Europe  I do  not  recollect 
that  it  is  much  more  predominant. 
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Cossar  v . Thompson. 

[Communicated  by  Mr.  J.  Horsburgh,  Dalkeith.] 

The  following  case  may  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  uninte- 
resting to  your  readers. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1842,  Mr.  Cossar,  horse-dealer,  bought 
from  Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  same  profession,  a bay  pony  for 
£9,  warranted  sound.  The  pony  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Vessey, 
innkeeper  here,  without  being  at  all  in  Mr.  Cossar’s  stables,  for 
£1  profit,  making  the  price  to  Mr.  Vessey  £10  ; Mr.  C.  also 
warranting  the  animal. 

The  pony  being  very  fat  I was  requested  to  give  him  a dose 
of  physic  on  the  8th,  with  a view  to  prepare  him  before  he  was 
put  to  work.  On  turning  him  round,  in  order  to  give  the  ball, 
I observed  a particular  mark,  about  an  inch  and  a half  un- 
der the  off-eye,  like  a recently  healed  wound,  but,  having  a 
peculiar  clear  and  shining  appearance,  with  a depression  in  the 
middle  as  if  the  point  of  a finger  had  been  firmly  pressed  into 
a swollen  part.  This  I remarked  to  the  groom  at  the  time. 

At  night  the  physic  began  to  operate,  and,  during  the  next 
day,  it  was  operating  rather  freely,  and  the  pony  was  sick.  I 
ordered  a little  hay.  At  night  the  physic  set,  and  I then  prescribed 
half  a feed  of  beans,  which  he  ate,  taking  his  hay  as  usual. 

On  the  next  morning  the  groom  came  in  a great  hurry,  say- 
ing that  the  pony  was  all  swelled  and  stiff,  and  could  scarcely 
move.  1 examined  him,  and  found  him  as  described,  the  hair 
standing  on  end,  and  the  absorbents  so  prominent,  especially 
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on  the  hind  quarters,  that  he  presented  an  appearance  as  if  some 
person  had  been  recently  punishing  him  severely  with  a whip. 
The  mark  under  the  eye  was  much  tumefied.  I gave  some  cor- 
dial and  stimulating  medicine,  and  ordered  warm  clothing  and 
chilled  water. 

On  the  next  day  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  too  evident. 
The  sore  under  the  eye  had  broken,  and  was  spreading  in  all 
directions ; the  absorbents  of  the  thighs  were  much  enlarged, 
presenting  regular  farcy-buds  at  numerous  places.  The  sub- 
maxillary glands  were  swelled  and  hard,  and  a discharge  had 
taken  place  from  both  nostrils. 

12 th. — The  farcy-buds  inside  the  thighs,  along  the  sides,  and 
in  the  neck  and  head,  are  bursting  and  discharging  a thin  foetid 
matter.  Strong  doses  of  the  diniodide  of  copper  were  given,  but 
with  little  hope  of  any  good  being  done. 

13 th. — Every  symptom  shews  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
disease  was  running  its  course.  The  head  was  swelling — the 
discharge  from  the  nose  considerably  increasing— the  extremi- 
ties, especially  the  hinder  ones,  much  swelled — and  the  farcy- 
buds  increasing  in  all  directions.  I gave  a certificate  of  unsound- 
ness from  farcy  and  glanders,  and  advised  the  owner  to  inform 
Mr.  Cossar  of  the  state  of  the  animal. 

14 th. — All  the  symptoms  aggravated — great  discharge  from 
the  nose — difficulty  of  breathing — tumefaction  of  the  head,  neck 
and  throat  causing  the  deglutition  to  be  difficult.  The  dealer  re- 
fuses to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  it  was  said  that 
we  had  killed  the  patient  with  our  physic. 

1 5th. — Still  worse — the  septum  narium  ulcerated  through — 
great  difficulty  in  breathing— excessive  tumefaction  in  the  ex- 
tremities—he  can  scarcely  be  pushed  round  in  his  stall — foetid 
matter  discharging  from  every  part.  A more  pitiable  case  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  I advised  the  owner  to  send  for  Professor 
Dick,  as  the  case  was  likely  to  end  in  litigation  among  the 
parties. 

1 6th. — Mr.  Vessey  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  brought  back  Mr. 
Dick,  who  also  gave  a certificate  of  unsoundness,  the  disease 
having  existed  previous  to  the  time  of  sale.  The  examination 
having  taken  place,  we  ordered  the  animal  to  be  destroyed,  for 
we  considered  it  highly  dangerous  for  any  animal  to  be  near  to 
him. 

Messrs.  Vessey  and  Cossar  then  went  to  Mr.  Thompson,  at 
Edinburgh.  They  gave  him  an  account  of  the  case,  shewed  him 
the  certificates,  and  proposed  that,  in  order  to  save  farther 
trouble,  they  would  divide  the  price  among  them ; but  to  this 
Mr.  Thompson  would  not  give  his  consent;  consequently,  Mr. 
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Cossar  became  pursuer  against  Thompson,  and  summoned  him 
before  the  small-debt  court  for  £8.. 6s.. Sd.,  being  the  highest 
sum  that  could  be  sued  for  by  summary  process  before  the 
sheriff. 

The  case  was  deferred  by  Thompson  on  one  and  another 
frivolous  pretence,  three  several  times,  occasioning  a great  deal 
of  trouble.  On  the  fourth  time  the  case  came  on  for  a final 
settlement. 

The  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  were  Messrs.  Vessey,  Dick, 
Horsburgh,  and  Mr.  Vessey ’s  groom.  On  the  other  side  ap- 
peared Messrs.  Ritchie  and  Watt,  V.S.,  of  Edinburgh,  with  Mr. 
Gregg,  riding-master. 

Mr.  Vessey  deposed  to  the  business  part  of  the  transaction, 
the  buying  of  the  pony,  &c.  Professor  Dick  deposed  that  he 
had  examined  the  pony,  and  found  him  labouring  under  acute 
farcy  and  glanders,  and  expressed  himself  fully  of  opinion  that 
these  diseases  existed  in  the  animal  previous  to  the  sale. 

Mr.  Horsburgh  stated  that  he  had  administered  a dose  of  phy- 
sic, and  on  the  following  day  symptoms  of  farcy  and  glanders 
developed  themselves,  and  that  there  were  evident  marks  of 
severe  punishment  having  been  inflicted.  A simple  over-dose  of 
physic,  he  said,  could  not  have  caused  the  disease.  It  might 
have  produced  inflammation  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines, 
but  that  would  have  been  attended  by  altogether  different  symp- 
toms. He  acknowledged  that  a smart  dose  of  physic,  given  soon 
after  the  system  has  been  affected,  would,  by  weakening  the  ani- 
mal for  a time,  produce  the  effect  of  the  disease  sooner.  In  doubt- 
ful cases  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  doses  of  aloes  of  the  same 
power  as  those  here  given.  Physic  never  produces  farcy  or  glan- 
ders unless  infection  has  been  previously  communicated.  From 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  case,  and  particularly  his 
having  observed  the  farcy-bud  in  the  cheek  before  there  was  any 
other  appearance  of  the  disease,  he  is  confident  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Vessey’s  groom  deposed  to  the  pony  having  been  brought 
to  his  master’s  stables — to  the  physic  having  been  given,  and  the 
scar  pointed  out  by  the  preceding  witness — to  different  particu- 
lars already  described — and  to  his  taking  the  pony  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh’s  kennel. 

This  closed  the  examination  for  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  H.  Leighton,  V.S.,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  affirmed 
that  he  examined  the  pony  in  question,  with  a view  of  purchasing 
him  for  another  person — that  he  saw  no  appearance  of  farcy  or 
glanders  — that  he  considered  the  pony  as  sound,  and  would 
have  bought  him  as  such — that  one  dose  of  physic  might  pro- 
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duce  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  but  not  farcy  and  glanders — 
and  that  he  examined  the  pony  a few  days  previous  to  his  sale 
to  Mr.  Cossar. 

On  his  cross-examination  he  admitted  that  the  pony  might 
have  received  the  infection  a short  time  previous  to  his  examin- 
ing him,  and  that  it  might  not  then  have  become  apparent. 

Mr.  Watt,  V.S.,  had  seen  the  pony  with  a view  to  pur- 
chase ; saw  no  appearance  of  farcy  or  glanders,  and  considered 
the  pony  to  be  sound.  He  examined  him  shortly  before  his  sale 
to  Mr.  Cossar. 

On  cross-examination  he  acknowledged  that  the  pony  might 
have  received  the  infection  before  the  defendant  examined  him — 
that  it  is  occasionally  a considerable  time  after  infection  before 
the  disease  appears — and  that  he  saw  no  appearance  of  wound 
or  ulcer  under  the  jaw. 

Mr.  Gregg,  riding-master,  said  that  he  examined  and  rode  the 
pony  with  a view  to  purchase  him,  and  considered  him  sound. 
He  saw  no  appearance  of  farcy  or  glanders. 

The  Sheriff,  after  commenting  on  the  evidence  of  the  different 
witnesses,  decreed  for  the  plaintiff  with  all  expenses. 
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A Royal  Bull  Fight, 

Exhibited  before  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  her  Court , Oct.  1S43. 

To-day  Her  Majesty  and  her  sister  made  their  first  appearance 
at  a bull  fight,  or,  as  the  court  journals  express  it,  “ assisted  at 
the  performance,  for  the  laudable  object  of  procuring  funds  to 
build  a church  in  Chambin.”  This  benefit  netted  above  £1000 
towards  the  completion  of  the  church  ; for  the  good  citizens  of 
Madrid,  male  and  female,  filled  the  bull-ring  to  overflowing, 
through  the  combined  influence  of  religion,  loyalty,  fashion,  and 
the  “ classical  spectacle  of  the  amphitheatre.” 

Her  Majesty  was  surrounded  by  her  ministers,  generals,  and 
grand  functionaries.  Lopez  and  Serrano,  Narvaez  and  Mazarredo, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Bailen  and  Saragossa.  All  vied  in  explaining 
and  expatiating  on  the  succession  of  combats,  which  lasted  for 
three  hours,  and  did  not  terminate  till  the  sun  had  set  for  a con- 
siderable time  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  Her  Majesty  to 
discern  whether  the  men  were  killing  the  bulls  or  the  bulls  killing 
the  men.  Eight  bulls  were  slaughtered  in  the  ring,  and  twelve 
horses  were  left  gored  and  disembowelled  there.  (How  many  stag- 
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gered  off  to  die  outside  I know  not.)  Her  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  pay  particular  attention  to  every  thing  said  and  done, 
and  exhibited  a degree  of  interest  and  animation,  of  which  ordi- 
nary observers  had  previously  thought  her  incapable.  But  it  is 
evident  that  she  is  far  from  apathetic  or  impassive  when  stimu- 
lated by  congenial  sights  and  subjects.  Her  loving  subjects  hailed 
her  to-day  as  a truly  Spanish  queen,  wondering  at  the  squeam- 
ishness or  self-denial  of  her  mother,  who  had  never  brought  her 
there,  having  given  up  the  stirring  spectacle  during  her  widow- 
hood, or  second  marriage.  “ As  for  Espartero,  he  well  deserved 
to  be  expelled  for  not  encouraging  the  toros.”  Her  Majesty  was 
evidently  resolved  to  enjoy  herself,  and  make  up  for  lost  time. 
She  was  highly  amused  when  the  first  bull  ran  in,  scattering  the 
quadrillo  of  combatants.  She  was  more  seriously  interested  as  the 
fun  advanced,  and  the  bull  rushed  upon  the  mounted  picador, 
goring  and  tossing  and  tearing  up  his  horse,  and  trampling  upon, 
doubling  up,  and  crushing  the  fallen  rider.  The  grotesque  efforts 
of  the  bull  to  shake  the  half  score  of  barbed  darts  out  of  his 
shoulder  seemed  also  to  afford  Her  Majesty  high  amusement,  and 
instruction  too ; for  one  could,  at  a short  distance,  easily  translate 
her  animated  gestures.  Her  Majesty  also  was  obviously  gratified 
to  observe,  “ What  a noble  animal  a horse  is  \”  and  how  he  can 
run  about  with  his  entrails  hanging  out,  and  bear  to  be  mounted 
again,  and  again  brought  to  the  scratch — his  eyes  sometimes 
bandaged  of  course,  otherwise  he  would  not  stand  it.  Then 
his  dying  struggles,  and  rolls,  and  kicks  in  the  air,  were  so 
comical  ; while  the  bull,  pawing  and  snuffing,  and  kneeling  on 
him,  turned  him  over  and  over,  and  ripped  him  up  so  knowingly, 
letting  out  the  blood  in  gallons  ! “ Truly  ’twas  a dainty  dish  to 

lay  before  a queen  1”  Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
royal  sport  but  the  death  of  half  a dozen  men.  One  fellow  was 
carried  off  with  his  ribs  broken  (it  was  said),  but  that  was  no- 
thing. 

Times , Saturday,  October  21. 


The  Illness  of  the  Rhinoceros  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society. 

[An  account  of  the  illness  and  treatment  of  this  animal  will 
probably  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers. — Y.] 

July  the  \&th, — He  was  perfectly  well  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  exhibited  the  very  best  of  his  clumsy  agility ; but  in  the 
night  one  of  the  watchmen  thought  he  was  somewhat  uneasy. 
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In  the  morning  he  was  evidently  so,  and  began  to  roll  about. 
He  was  let  into  the  paddock,  that  he  might  there  take  exercise, 
which  generally  has  admirable  effect  in  relieving  these  colicky 
pains  in  the  quadruped.  Two  of  the  men  also  set  to  work  and 
rubbed  his  belly  well,  to  which  he  quietly  submitted.  An  in- 
effectual attempt  was  then  made  to  administer  some  castor  oil. 

He  continued  to  get  worse  and  worse,  and  at  eleven  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  him  once  more  into  his  den.  There 
we  continued  the  friction  of  his  belly,  but  soon  changed  it  for 
the  application  of  hot  water;  and,  taking  advantage  of  one  of 
his  rollings,  we  poured  about  twenty  ounces  of  castor  oil  and  one 
and  a half  ounce  of  laudanum  down  his  throat.  We  then  changed 
the  embrocation  to  spirit  of  turpentine,  which  was  well  rubbed 
in  over  the  whole  of  his  belly. 

He  began  to  be  easier,  and  at  length  ate  two  or  three  small 
carrots  that  were  offered  to  him.  We  took  advantage  of  this, 
and  concealed  a scruple  of  calomel  in  a carrot,  which  he  ate. 

About  four  o’clock  he  began  again  to  roll  as  much  as  ever : 
we  then  put  a strong  collar  round  his  neck,  harnessed  him  with 
ropes  on  both  sides,  and  forced  three  pints  of  castor  oil  upon 
him.  He  was  exhausted  in  the  struggle,  for  a violent  struggle 
it  was,  and  lay  down  for  a while  motionless  ; his  pains,  however, 
soon  began  to  return,  but  with  diminished  force,  and  they  conti- 
nued slowly  to  abate.  Injections  of  warm  water  with  castor  oil 
were  administered.  About  eleven  o’clock  at  night  he  drank  a 
gallon  of  warm  water,  and  became  comparatively  easy ; he  slept 
fairly,  but  his  slumbers  seemed  to  be  occasionally  disturbed  by 
spasmodic  pains. 

15 thy  a.m.,  6 o’clock. — He  has  not  got  up,  nor  been  seriously 
in  pain  since  midnight.  We  offered  him  carrots,  a few  of  which 
he  took,  and  searched  about  for  more;  but  we  suffered  him  to 
eat  only  a few  of  them.  I ordered  a warm  bran  mash  to  be 
made  for  him  with  a few  carrots  shred  in  it,  and  directed  that  he 
should  not  be  disturbed  until  ten  o’clock,  when  all  hands  were 
to  be  mustered. 

10  o’clock . — There  has  not  been  any  evacuation.  He  is  easy, 
takes  a few  carrots,  and  picks  a good  deal  of  his  straw.  I was 
unwilling  to  hamper  and  fight  with  him  in  order  to  get  down 
more  castor  oil,  or  to  disgust  him  with  its  taste,  and  therefore 
hollowed  out  a carrot,  and  concealed  in  it  fifteen  grains  of  calo- 
mel and  four  grains  of  opium.  He  took  it,  and,  although  he  did 
not  quite  like  the  taste  of  drugged  carrot,  it  was  fairly  swallowed. 
He  was  then  roused  and  turned  out  into  the  paddock. 

We  thought  that  by  this  we  should  ascertain  his  degree  of 
strength,  and  the  paddling  about  the  paddock  might  induce  an 
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evacuation.  He  at  once  set  himself  to  work  to  nibble  the  grass, 
and  so  employed  himself  for  an  hour.  I then  desired  that  he 
might  be  kept  out  as  long  as  he  continued  on  his  legs  and  fed, 
but  when  he  became  leg-weary  to  be  returned  to  his  den.  In 
another  half  hour  he  began  to  look  about  for  a place  to  lie  down 
on.  He  was  led  into  his  house  warm  water  was  offered  to  him, 
which  he  drank,  and  he  ate  some  tares.  No  evacuation. 

5 o'clock. — Easy  ; occasionally  eats,  but  no  evacuation.  All 
our  strength  was  mustered,  and  three  pints  and  a half  of  castor- 
oil  were  poured  into  him,  and  washed  down  with  warm  water. 
He  almost  immediately  began  to  feed  on  his  tares,  with  a small 
quantity  of  which  he  was  occasionally  supplied,  and  when  he 
had  no  tares  be  ate  his  straw. 

9 o'clock. — Easy ; apparently  doing  well,  but  no  evacuation. 
He  has  now  more  than  seven  pints  of  castor-oil  and  forty  grains 
of  calomel  in  him.  Let  him  alone  until  the  morning. 

16^. — An  evacuation  has  at  length  been  obtained,  but  not 
at  all  of  a purgative  character.  The  animal,  however,  has  more 
of  his  usual  appearance  and  habits,  and  we  trust  that  we  may 
regard  him  as  safe.  If,  however,  he  has  not  another  evacuation 
in  the  course  of  to-morrow  morning,  we  must  muster  our  strength 
and  at  him  again. 

17th. — Evening  coming  on,  and  there  being  no  other  evacua- 
tion, and  the  animal  becoming  uneasy  and  seeming  every  now 
and  then  to  make  ineffectual  attempts  to  void  his  dung,  the 
strength  of  the  garden  was  mustered,  and  three  pints  more  of 
castor-oil  were  given.  He  was  scarcely  released  from  the  ropes 
ere  he  voided  a small  quantity  of  faeces  of  a hard  consistence. 

He  now  seemed  to  be  perfectly  easy  ; he  fed  when  he  was 
coaxed  to  eat,  and  occasionally  ate  a small  quantity  both  of 
tares  and  hay  of  his  own  accord,  yet  his  appearance  is  not  satis- 
factory. He  is  continually  lying  down  ; he  gets  more  dull — more 
manageable,  because  he  is  more  dull  and  stupid.  He  has  a 
strange  quantity  of  purgative  medicine  in  him,  but  it  has  not  had 
the  desired  effect.  His  bowels  must  be  opened.  Let  the  day 
pass,  and  see  what  it  will  produce. 

9,  p.m. — No  evacuation,  and  he  is  in  the  same  dull  listless 
state.  Two  pounds  of  Epsom  salts  in  solution,  with  two  drachms 
of  ginger,  were  administered.  He  had  the  whole  of  it. 

18 th. — There  has  been  an  evacuation  in  the  night,  small  in 
quantity,  but  hard.  The  animal  is  far  from  being  in  a satisfac- 
tory state.  He  has  not  his  usual  appetite.  He  lies  lazily  about, 
and  his  mouth  and  muzzle  are  hotter  than  they  should  be.  I 
sometimes  think  the  bowels  should  be  still  more  opened  ; yet 
he  has  a strange  quantity  of  medicine  in  him,  and  I am  somewhat 
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afraid  to  go  on.  I may  rouse  that  which  I shall  be  unable  to 
subdue.  Give  him  plenty  of  warm  water,  but  no  more  medicine 
to-day. 

19 th. — Very  little  change.  He  appears  to  be  quite  easy,  but 
he  lies  about  dull  and  listless,  and  he  does  not  eat  more  than  half 
his  usual  quantity  of  food.  There  has  been  another  evacuation, 
but  it  was  small  in  quantity,  and  hard.  Try  him,  however,  ano- 
ther day  before  he  has  more  physic,  and  tempt  him  with  as  many 
carrots  and  as  much  green  food  as  he  will  take. 

20th. — Scarcely  any  change  : we  must  no  longer  play  with  the 
case.  A pound  and  a half  of  Epsom  salts  and  three  drachms  of 
ginger  were  given. 

21  st. — The  state  of  the  evacuation  just  the  same  ; but  he  feeds 
better,  looks  better,  and  is  evidently  improved.  Give  half  a 
pound  of  the  Epsom  salt  every  night  until  the  bowels  are  in  a 
purgative  state. 

2 2d. — Last  night  he  began  to  call  a little  for  his  food.  The 
first  time  he  had  done  so  since  his  illness.  This  morning  as  soon 
as  he  heard  the  keeper  he  began  to  grunt  lustily  for  it.  He  eats 
as  well  as  ever,  and  anything,  and  toddles  about  his  place  in  his 
usual  manner.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Mr.  Bennet,  and  Mr.  Yarrell 
met  the  medical  superintendent  in  consultation  respecting  him. 
We  determined  not  to  give  him  any  more  medicine  at  present, 
but  to  see  what  diet  would  do — to  lessen  his  quantity  of  hay,  and 
to  give  him  as  much  mash,  and  carrots,  and  green  food  of  vari- 
ous descriptions,  as  he  was  disposed  to  eat.  He  is,  indeed,  much 
better,  and  I trust  that  we  may  now  regard  him  as  safe. 

23 d. — A most  gratifying  improvement  has  taken  place.  He 
will  eat  anything  that  we  give  him.  He  is  regaining  all  his  usual 
habits:  in  fact,  he  is  well.  We  will  gradually  diminish  his 
quantity  of  rice — take  something  from  his  hay,  and  supply  him 
with  green  meat — lucerne,  if  we  can  get  it,  or  tares,  or  carrots  ; 
yet  not  over-feeding  him  at  present,  even  with  these. 

24th. — Doing  perfectly  well, 

30th. — Well  and  hearty. 

Sept.  1 7th. — He  feeds  well,  and  is  in  good  spirits  ; but  he  be- 
gins to  eat  his  dung  and  lap  his  urine  ; and  these  were  precursor 
symptoms  of  his  last  illness.  Give  him  two  quarts  of  castor  oil 
in  his  water. 

18^A. — He  took  his  oil  very  fairly,  but  it  has  not  operated; 
and  although  not  absolutely  ill,  he  is  dull,  and  does  not  feed 
well.  Give  a pound  and  a half  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a 
bucket  of  water. 

19th. — It  was  impossible  to  give  him  his  medicine  ; as  soon 
as  he  had  tasted,  he  began  to  fight  furiously  against  it,  broke  his 
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collar,  and  the  ropes  by  which  he  was  confined,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  he  would  have  had  the  beam  and  the  very  house  down.  He 
was  therefore  released  from  all  his  shackles. 

Two  hours  afterwards  he  was  evidently  better,  and  had  been 
amusing  himself  by  trotting  about.  He  has  had  two  or  three 
evacuations,  but  he  does  not  eat  quite  so  well  as  usual.  Let  him 
alone  and  watch  him. 

20th. — Apparently  well. 


FlLARIiE  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF  A LIVING  Dog. 

By  MM.  Gruby  and  Delafond, 

These  gentlemen  have  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences the  discovery  of  entozoa  circulating  in  the  blood  of  a strong 
and  healthy  dog.  Physiologists  have  for  a long  time  been  aware  of 
the  presence  of  certain  entozoa  in  the  blood  of  reptiles  and  fishes  ; 
but  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  they  have  been  detected  in 
the  blood  of  a living  mamma.  It  is  of  high  importance  to  phy-  - 
siology,  pathology,  and  natural  history,  to  shew,  not  only  the 
existence  of  worms  in  the  blood,  but  also  their  circulation  in  this 
fluid  in  the  animals  that  come  near  to  man  in  the  scale  of  organ- 
ization. 

These  entozoa  have  a diameter  of  0.003  millimetre,  and  a length 
of  0.25  millimetre.  They  are  transparent  and  colourless.  The 
anterior  extremity  is  obtuse.  The  posterior  or  caudal  extremity  is 
terminated  by  a very  slender  filament.  At  the  superior  part  may 
be  observed  a small  round  depression,  0.005  millimetre  long,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  buccal  fissure.  Their  motions  are  very 
active.  Their  life  has  been  prolonged  ten  days  after  the  blood 
has  been  taken  from  the  vessels  and  exposed  to  a temperature  of 
15°  centigrade,  or  59°  Fahrenheit.  They  swim  among  the  glo- 
bules of  the  blood  with  great  vivacity,  exercising  an  undulating 
movement. 

MM.  Griiby  and  Delafond  found  them  in  the  blood  taken 
from  the  coccygeal  arteries,  external  jugular  veins,  capillaries  of 
the  conjunctiva,  mucous  membranes,  skin,  muscles  : in  fact,  every- 
where this  liquid  was  found  to  contain  them.  The  urine  and 
other  excrementitial  matters  did  not  contain  them.  The  diame- 
ter of  these  entozoa,  being  less  than  that  of  the  blood  corpuscles, 
enabled  them  to  circulate  through  the  capillary  vessels. 

Comptes  Rendus  and  Physiological  Journal. 
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The  Poisoning  of  Horses  by  Grooms  and  Carters. 

By  Mr.  Edward  Harrison,  Worksop. 

[The  facts  stated  in  the  following  letter  ought  to  be  made  ge- 
nerally known.  We  copy  the  letter  from  the  Nottingham  Journal .] 

“ Sir, — I beg  leave  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  your  agricultural  readers  to  a fact  which 
may  not  be  generally  known.  Grooms  and  other  servants  having 
the  charge  of  horses  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  me- 
dicines to  the  animals  under  their  care,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a good  coat  or  a clear  skin  ; and,  were  the  practice  con- 
fined to  the  administering  of  simple  drugs,  little  objection  could 
be  made  to  it;  but  when  your  readers  hear  that  arsenic,  in  large 
and  uncertain  quantities,  is  frequently  administered  by  parties 
who,  apparently,  are  ignorant  of  the  deadly  power  they  are 
wielding,  I think  they  will  concur  with  me  in  the  opinion  that 
the  fact  (for  such  it  undoubtedly  is)  cannot  be  too  generally 
known,  or  the  practice  of  servants  presuming  to  give  such  deadly 
medicines  too  much  deprecated. 

“ Mr.  Skelton,  of  this  town,  lately  lost  three  horses  in  as 
many  weeks,  and  at  the  time  no  suspicion  was  excited  of  the  real 
cause,  the  veterinary  surgeon  suspecting  that  they  had  been 
poisoned  by  water  hemlock.  Mr.  Skelton  has  since  found  the 
fatal  medicine  in  the  possession  of  his  waggoner,  who  was  se- 
verely reprimanded  by  the  magistrates  of  the  Worksop  bench, 
and  fined  in  the  amount  of  all  wages  due  to  him. 

“ P.S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  arsenic,  by  analysis,  has 
been  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  one  of, the  deceased 
horses.” 

- " *T  JL-  - ' 

. *•’  **  ' 1 

A Gure  for  Glanders. 

[A  few  days  ago  I received  the  following  tempting  offer.  It 
caused  a smile  on  my  lips,  as  it  probably  will  on  those  of  my 
readers.  I have  the  address  of  the  person,  if  any  one  should 
wish  to  be  possessed  of  so  tempting  an  article. — Y.] 

Sir 

through*  reading  the  newspapers  i se  an  account  of  a Glan- 
derd  Horse  as  i have  got  a Receipt  above  one  Hundred  years 
old  for  the  Cure  of  Such  Beast  and  Seing  that  you  was  to  Be 
Consultred  for  the  cure  of  Cattle  i have  taking  the  Liberty  of 
riting  to  you  to  know  if  you  will  Purchase  it. 

Sir  yr  Obt 

C.  M. 
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THE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  OF  MR.  FIELD  AT 
THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  VETERINARY 
SESSION  OF  1843-4. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

TWELVE  months  have  elapsed  since  we  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  listening  to  the  eloquent  Oration  of  Mr.  Thomas  Turner, 
and  we  have  now  met  once  more  to  celebrate  our  anniversary. 

If  we  take  a retrospect  of  the  veterinary  art  some  fifty  years 
ago,  and  compare  the  worse  than  Cimmerian  darkness  in  which  it 
was  at  that  time  involved  with  the  brighter  and  more  wholesome 
atmosphere  with  which  it  is  at  the  present  day  surrounded ; if  we 
mark  how  it  has  broken  through  the  meshes  of  ignorance  in  which 
it  was  so  long  entangled,  and  how  it  now  stands  out  in  bold  relief, 
acknowledged  by  the  professors  of  human  medicine  as  a sister  art, 
I would  ask,  have  we  not  just  cause  for  encouragement]  It  is, 
indeed,  a subject  for  gratulation,  and  should  serve  to  stimulate  us 
on  our  onward  course. 

That  a new  era  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  dawned  upon  us, 
the  most  sceptical  must  allow.  Of  this  fact  we  need  no  stronger 
confirmation  than  the  circumstance  of  so  many  highly-gifted  indi- 
viduals having  risen  like  stars  in  our  horizon,  who,  by  their 
writings,  have  added  a lustre  and  dignity  to  veterinary  science — 
have  contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
after  knowledge  which  have  become  daily  more  and  more  evident; 
and  have,  by  their  labours,  afforded  facilities  to  our  younger 
brethren  which  cannot  be  too  thankfully  appreciated,  and  to  which 
the  pupil  of  former  days  was  an  utter  stranger.  Of  living  authors 
in  our  own  country,  the  names  of  Blaine,  Clark,  Dick,  Morton, 
Percivall,  Spooner,  Turner,  Youatt,  and  of  many  others,  will  not 
soon  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  the  veterinarian ; and,  as 
regards  France,  I may  refer  to  Buchoz,  Chabert,  Dupuy,  Flandrin, 
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Girard,  Hurtrel  D’Arboval,  and  Huzard,  in  order  to  shew  that  the 
cause  of  veterinary  science  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  that  country,  and 
that  the  gentlemen  I have  just  named  have,  by  their  zealous  exer- 
tions, assisted  materially  in  its  growth  and  development. 

In  reviewing  the  transactions  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation during  the  past  year  the  mind  is  filled  with  pleasing  antici- 
pations of  the  amount  of  good  likely  to  accrue  to  the  profession 
through  its  means  ; and  we  rejoice  at  its  present  palmy  and  healthful 
condition.  Our  Journal,  so  ably  conducted  by  my  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Morton,  teems  with  a variety  of  useful  information.  Several 
new  and  valuable  papers  enrich  its  pages,  as  well  as  the  accounts 
of  many  highly  interesting  cases — the  produce  of  our  weekly  meet- 
ings. I am  confident  that  I only  echo  the  sentiments  of  every 
lover  of  our  art  when  I assert,  that  we  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  so  generously  and  disinterestedly  stepped 
forward  with  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  experience.  These 
papers  and  cases,  however  important  and  instructive  they  may  be, 
both  pathologically  and  physiologically,  do  not  of  themselves  alone 
absorb  the  entire  interest  of  our  periodical  meetings.  The  dis- 
cussions to  which  they  give  rise  are  sometimes  of  inestimable 
value ; for  we  glean  thereby  the  opinions  of  practical  men,  and 
facts,  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  for  ever  dormant,  are 
elicited,  and  truth,  the  great  end  of  all  philosophic  research,  is  in 
this  way  brought  to  light. 

When  it  was  first  determined  upon  by  the  Association  to  pub- 
lish their  “ Transactions  ” themselves,  a fear  was  expressed  by 
many  among  us,  that  such  a proceeding  would  assuredly  militate 
against  the  success  of  “The  Veterinarian”  (a  result  which  all 
would  have  deplored),  as  an  impression  prevailed  that  sufficient 
matter  could  not  possibly  be  obtained  for  the  supply  of  two  period- 
icals. I need  not  remind  you,  gentlemen,  how  agreeably  those 
forebodings  have  been  dissipated,  nor  how  unjust  and  unworthy 
an  estimate  would  have  been  formed  of  the  abilities,  as  well  as  of 
the  indomitable  spirit  and  perseverance  of  the  talented  editors  of 
the  latter  Journal,  if  the  decision  of  the  Association  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  any  such  idle  fears.  How*  many  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  either  one  or  other  publication  which  only  required  the 
force  of  circumstances  to  tempt  from  their  concealment,  and  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost  to  the  profession ! That  such  is 
the  case  no  one  can  doubt ; and  I would,  moreover,  venture  to  ex- 
press my  conviction,  that  some  of  the  most  instructive  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  interesting  numbers  of  “The  Veterinarian” 
have  made  their  appearance  since  the  separation  took  place ; 
plainly  demonstrating  that  the  Association  acted  with  admirable 
j udgment  and  foresight  in  the  step  they  thought  it  right  to  adopt ; 
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and  indicating  not  only  the  progressive  advancement  of  veterinary 
science,  but  also  that  we  possess  within  ourselves  certain  sources 
of  information  with  which  we  were  before  entirely  unacquainted. 

We  must  not  imagine,  gentlemen,  because  much  has  been  ef- 
fected towards  emancipating  our  body  from  the  thraldom  of  igno- 
rance, that  our  labours  are  completed,  and  that  we  may  now  rest 
idly  on  our  oars ; — far  otherwise.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  around,  we 
shall  discover  many  a dreary  waste,  many  a barren  fallow  field, 
and  many  a wild  uncultivated  spot,  that  have  never  known  the 
blessings  of  seed-time  or  harvest.  Believe  me,  much  still  remains 
to  be  done,  and  ever  will ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  en- 
lightened and  experienced  gentlemen,  who  have  hitherto  lent  us 
their  timely  assistance,  will  not  slacken  in  their  ardour,  but  still 
continue  their  praiseworthy  labours  with  the  same  steady  and  un- 
remitting zeal.  It  is  impossible,  gentlemen,  for  us  to  remain  sta- 
tionary : we  must  either  proceed  or  retrograde.  We  must  either 
follow  in  the  stream  of  universal  advancement,  or  be  content  to  fall 
back  into  our  former  state  of  unenviable  insignificance.  It  is  only 
by  pressing  forward  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  the  goal  of  an 
honourable  ambition.  If  we  disregard  our  present  advantageous 
position  in  society  ; if  we  evince  apathy,  or  lukewarmness,  or 
wavering  in  our  course,  our  prospects  will  again  become  blighted, 
and  our  profession  may  have,  for  the  second  time,  to  struggle 
through  a long  night  of  darkness  and  of  ignorance. 

A cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  veterinary  medicine  will  soon 
discover  that  it  was  a subject  by  no  means  neglected  in  ancient  times, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  Hippocrates  and  others 
among  the  Greeks,  and  by  several  authors  among  the  Romans. 
Of  the  latter,  I need  only  refer  to  the  poet  Virgil ; for  whoever  has 
read  the  truthful  and  beautifully  graphic  account  he  has  given  of 
the  diseases  incidental  to  cattle  in  general,  and  his  masterly  de- 
scription of  a fatal  distemper  that  attacked  the  dumb  creation  in 
former  ages,  must  be  convinced  not  only  that  the  veterinary  art  was 
known  during  the  Augustan  period,  but  that  it  had  arrived  at  con- 
siderable eminence,  and  was  not  confined  to  the  study  of  the  horse 
alone.  In  fact,  the  whole  subject  matter  of  the  3d  and  4th  Books 
of  the  Georgies  bears  the  stamp  of  an  author  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, rather  than  of  one  who  flourished  shortly  prior  to  the  time  of 
our  Saviour. 

I should  not  have  referred  to  so  trite  a subject  as  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  art,  but  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  you  the  ne- 
cessity of  not  remitting  your  exertions,  and  reminding  you  that, 
although  our  art  flourished  in  the  olden  times,  it  afterwards  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  was  almost  forgotten.  What  has  once  occurred  may 
happen  again.  From  a knowledge  of  the  past  we  learn  how  to 
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steer  our  course  for  the  future — what  to  shun  and  what  to  pursue. 
The  mind,  like  the  body,  requires  nourishment  and  exercise,  or  its 
faculties  become  enervated,  and  it  sinks  into  a state  of  torpid  list- 
lessness and  indifference ; and  thus  the  object  which  ought  to  hold 
a prominent  place  in  our  duty,  and  to  interest  most  especially  our 
affections,  loses  its  charm  and  its  influence,  and  has  no  power  to 
incite  us  to  action. 

The  veterinary  surgeon,  whose  laudable  ambition  would  lead  him 
to  attain  to  excellence  in  his  art,  and  to  earn  well-merited  fame,  has 
no  idle  task  to  perform.  With  him  there  is  no  halting.  His  path 
is  one  of  constant  and  continued  progression,  of  assiduous  applica- 
tion and  of  severe  study.  In  the  first  place,  he  registers  every  case 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  attend,  and  he  notes  down  each  symptom 
as  it  presents  itself — not  in  a desultory  or  hasty  manner,  but  with 
due  regard  to  method  and  regularity.  He  watches  carefully  and 
anxiously  the  effects  of  the  various  remedial  agents  he  may  have 
recourse  to,  so  that,  upon  any  future  and  similar  occasion,  upon  re- 
ference to  his  note-book , he  may  know  which  to  employ,  and  which 
to  reject;  and  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  and  attention  he  may  have 
exercised,  the  case  should  terminate  unfavourably,  and  the  patient 
should  die,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  the  result  could 
not  be  attributed  to  any  negligence  on  his  part.  But  his  office  does 
not  conclude  here ; for  now  comes  the  post-mortem  inquiry — a most 
essential  and  paramount  duty — which  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever does  he  venture  to  neglect ; for  by  this  he  not-  only  makes 
himself  acquainted  with  the  exact  seat  and  extent  of  the  disease, 
and  satisfies  himself  as  to  the  soundness  or  incorrectness  of  his  own 
preconceived  opinion,  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  receives  a most 
valuable  lesson  of  morbid  anatomy,  a most  important  advantage, 
frequently  denied  to  the  human  practitioner. 

In  the  surgical  portion  of  his  profession  he  is  particularly  studious 
to  be  neat  in  his  operations,  and  to  use  as  much  dispatch  as  is  com- 
patible with  sound  judgment  and  the  safety  of  his  patient;  add  to 
which,  he  always  endeavours  to  preserve  his  self-possession.  He 
well  knows  that  by  disregarding  these  three  essentials,  and  by  giv- 
ing way  to  an  awkward  and  slovenly  manner,  his  reputation  must 
eventually  suffer,  and  his  future  success  in  life  be,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, if  not  altogether,  impeded.  It  was  well  remarked  by  the  late 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  (a  name  ever  dear  to  the  veterinarian,  and 
whose  opinions  cannot  fail  to  command  his  respect  and  attention), 
that  a man’s  skill  was  frequently  judged  of  “ by  his  manner  of 
bleeding,  or  from  the  application  of  a bandage  ; and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  ‘the  hand  spoils  the  head*.”’ 
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So  much  for  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery. 
Do  the  duties  of  the  practitioner  end  with  his  attendance  upon  his 
patients  ? Are  his  leisure  hours  to  be  spent  in  idleness?  Has  he 
no  farther  obligations  to  perform  ? Is  he  satisfied,  I would  ask, 
with  the  course  of  studies  he  pursued  whilst  at  the  College  or  else- 
where ? Most  assuredly  he  is  not,  however  favourable  they  may 
have  been  in  assisting  his  introduction  into  life.  He  feels,  when 
he  enters  upon  his  professional  career,  that  his  former  studies  were 
only  preliminary  to  a more  enlarged  and  extended  course  of  read- 
ing. Instead  of  sitting  down  contented  with  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  at  the  schools,  he  now  takes  a wider  range.  As  far  as 
time  and  opportunity  will  permit,  he  makes  himself  familiar  with 
every  work  that  treats  of  particular  disease ; and  thus  he  is  enabled 
to  compare  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in,  the 
field  of  research  with  his  own  experience.  His  inquiring  mind 
allows  nothing  to  escape,  however  trivial  at  first  sight  it  may 
appear,  that  may  tend  to  perfect  him  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  his  profession ; and  thus  he  heaps  up  stores  of  information,  to  be 
brought  into  active  play  in  his  daily  rounds  of  practice.  It  is  by 
such  means  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  raises  himself  to  eminence, 
ensures  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  evinces,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  cavil,  his  qualifications  for  his  calling,  both  by  practical 
knowledge  and  by  scientific  attainments. 

I have  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  in  bearing  my  testimony  to 
the  improvement  that  has  latterly  taken  place  in  the  educational 
department  of  the  Veterinary  College,  whereby  a higher  class 
of  pupils  graduate  at  that  establishment  than  at  any  previous 
period  : nor  let  me  forget  to  express  my  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
appointment  of  a Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology  in  the  person  of  our 
talented  friend,  Mr.  Simonds.  No  one  can  doubt  the  propriety  of 
this  step ; and  the  only  matter  of  surprise  to  my  mind  has  been, 
that  some  such  appointment  had  not  taken  place  years  ago.  We 
can  scarcely  speculate  too  sanguinely  upon  its  beneficial  results. 
The  energies  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  will  no  longer  be  cramped 
within  their  former  narrow  and  contracted  sphere  of  action.  His 
mind  will  occupy  a wider  compass,  and  he  will  grasp  at  more 
diffuse  acquirements.  His  studies  will  doubtless  embrace  a more 
general  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  ; and 
various  sources  of  instruction  will  be  now  opened  to  him,  which, 
however  freely  they  may  have  been  drawn  upon  by  the  human 
physiologist,  have  hitherto  been  to  him  little  other  than  a sealed 
book. 

It  may  appear  a humiliating  confession  to  make,  yet  still  it  is 
no  less  true,  that  until  within  a very  few  years,  for  our  entire  know- 
ledge of  animal  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy,  and  for  al- 
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most  every  important  fact  connected  with  and  elucidative  of  those 
sciences,  we  were  indebted  to  our  medical  brethren  in  this  country 
and  in  France. 

In  order  to  convince  you  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  study 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  by  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, I would  refer  you  to  the  museum  belonging  to  that  learned 
body.  Who  that  visits  this  princely  collection  for  the  first  time, 
can  avoid  being  struck  with  the  vast  majority  of  preparations  con- 
nected with  the  sciences  to  which  I have  just  made  allusion  ! but 
how  much  is  his  astonishment  and  admiration  increased,  when  he 
learns  that  of  these  at  least  three-fourths  are  the  produce  of  the  un- 
assisted labours  of  one  man  ? — that  to  the  consummate  skill  and 
indefatigable  perseverance  of  the  late  John  Hunter  that  learned 
body  are  indebted  for,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid  monument  of 
scientific  research  that  ever  adorned  and  enriched  this  or  any  other 
country ; and  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  that  great  man  was  one 
of  the  earliest  promoters,  patrons,  and  benefactors  of  our  College, 
shewing  incontrovertibly  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  veteri- 
nary science.  In  this  collection  the  common  observer,  unlearned  in 
the  mysteries  of  science,  cannot  fail  to  discover  beauties:  but  the 
eye  of  the  philosopher  alone  can  distinguish  their  real  value  ; for 
here  he  finds,  arranged  in  regular  series,  the  varied  gradations  of 
nature,  from  the  simple  zoophyte,  whose  thread  of  existence  hangs 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  until  he  arrives  at  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  perfect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
complex,  of  created  beings, — man  himself. 

Gentlemen,  if  a solitary  individual,  and  he,  commencing  the 
study  of  his  profession  at  a time  of  life  when  students  in  general 
are  expected  to  have  perfected  themselves  in  the  groundwork  of 
theirs,  and  labouring  under  disadvantages  that  would  have  damped 
the  ardour  of  any  ordinary  mind,  being  left  in  very  early  life  to 
his  own  resources,  his  education  wholly  neglected,  and  bound  to  a 
business  that  he  detested ; — I say,  if  one  man  alone,  under  such 
untoward  circumstances,  has  been  able  to  achieve  so  glorious  a 
work,  what  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  us  as  a body!  Very 
many  of  the  researches  of  that  great  man  are  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  veterinary  surgeon ; but,  independent  of  their  intrinsic  and 
individual  merit  and  worth  in  a scientific  point  of  view,  they  serve 
as  beacons  to  guide  and  direct  him.  They  tell  him,  in  language 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  whatever  difficulties  may  be- 
set his  path,  however  adverse  fortune  may  at  times  appear,  still, 
if  he  perseveres  with  diligence,  and  if  he  maintains  a determinate 
resolution  to  prosecute  his  calling  with  honour  and  reputation,  he 
will  eventually  succeed. 

It  may  be  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  researches  of  Johu 
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Hunter  belong  more  exclusively  to  the  office  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon ; but  I would  have  such  persons  to  recollect,  that,  at  the 
time  they  were  undertaken,  there  was  scarcely  a single  member  of 
our  body  who  could  have  afforded  him  any  assistance — to  so  low 
an  ebb  had  our  profession  at  that  time  fallen.  I would  moreover 
add,  that  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  inquiries  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  exclusiveness.  The  book  of  nature  is  open  to  all ; so  that 
those  who  run  may  read.  In  the  field  of  science  there  are  no  en- 
closures or  preserves  for  the  benefit  of  the  favoured  few.  No 
line  of  demarcation  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  inquirer  after 
truth,  as  if  to  say,  “ thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther  all, 
without  distinction,  are  admitted,  and  are  entitled  to  range  with 
unmolested  freedom  and  impunity  ; and  may  at  all  times  indulge 
their  curiosity,  and  satisfy  their  thirst  after  knowledge,  in  any  part 
of  her  vast  and  illimitable  domains. 

“ The  proper  study  for  mankind  is  man*.” 

So  said  the  poet  and  moral  philosopher ; and  he  followed  up  his 
thesis  by  a most  beautiful  reference  to  the  instincts  of  inferior  ani- 
mals. He  pursued  his  argument  with  exquisite  skill,  and  he  proved 
irrefragably  the  advantages  man  sustained  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  peculiar  faculties  of  these  lower  and  more  humble  deni- 
zens of  our  globe. 

Thus,  then,  to  man  the  voice  of  Nature  spake,— 

“ Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take  : 

Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield ; 

Learn  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field ; 

Thy  art  of  building  from  the  bee  receive ; 

Learn  from  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave ; 

Learn  from  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 

Spread  the  thin  oar  and  catch  the  driving  gale*.” 

The  professor  of  human  physiology  pursues  a similar  method  of 
ratiocination ; but  he  uses  a more  direct,  at  least  a more  practical 
and  tangible,  mode  of  inquiry.  He  has  recourse  to  the  same  in- 
struments,— he  makes  himself  acquainted  with  their  various  struc- 
tures, their  respective  functions,  and  the  laws  of  nature,  as  they  are 
found  in  these  lower  orders  of  creation ; and  then,  by  analogical 
inference,  and  by  an  ingenious  process  of  inductive  reasoning,  he 
makes  apparent  the  laws  that  govern  and  regulate  the  functions  of 
life  as  they  exist  in  man. 

I now,  gentlemen,  approach  a portion  of  my  address  in  which  I 
would  wish,  with  every  feeling  of  diffidence,  to  intimate  to  the 
learned  Professors  at  the  Veterinary  College  a defect  which  I be- 
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lieve  still  exists  in  that  establishment : — I allude  to  the  facility 
with  which  pupils  are  admitted  in  the  first  instance.  If  any  young 
man  presents  himself  for  admission,  no  matter  how  ignorant  he 
may  be ; if  he  has  never  looked  into  a Latin  grammar,  and  if  he 
is  a perfect  stranger  to  the  French  tongue ; if  his  acquaintance 
with  mathematics  and  with  English  literature  in  general  is  on  an 
exact  par  with  his  knowledge  of  languages ; in  fact,  if  his  educa- 
tion has  been  altogether  neglected,  and  he  is  in  all  respects  as 
unfit  a candidate  for  a liberal  profession  as  can  be  well  imagined, — 
the  doors  of  the  College  are,  notwithstanding,  opened  wide  to  re- 
ceive him ; and  he  is,  without  a question  asked,  at  once  admitted 
as  a pupil.  Now  this  I must  regard  as  a sad  oversight.  It  is  a 
practice  that  does  not  hold  in  the  medical  profession,  and  it  is  pro- 
vided against  by  the  laws  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  just  esta- 
blished. Why  should  it  be  maintained  in  curs'?  more  especially 
as  we  pride  ourselves  in  being  considered  on  a level  with  our 
brother  professors  and  practitioners  in  human  medicine — a position 
we  cannot  expect  to  preserve,  in  these  enlightened  times,  if  we 
disregard  the  immense  importance  and  advantages  of  general  edu- 
cation, as  a means  of  enhancing  the  character  of  the  veterinarian, 
and  of  upholding  him  in  his  acknowledged  sphere  of  society.  In 
the  army  his  rank  is  well  known.  In  London,  the  enlightened  ve- 
terinary surgeon  is  on  an  equality  with  the  professors  of  other  libe- 
ral arts.  In  country  towns  and  large  villages  you  find  him  the 
companion  of  the  clergyman,  the  surgeon,  the  lawyer,  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  guest  of  the  gentry  in  his  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Such  was  not  the  case  in  those  dark  ages  to  which  I have 
already  alluded,  during  the  interregnum — so  to  speak — of  the  vete- 
rinary art,  when  the  patient  was  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  ignorant  empiric,  who  possessed,  as  a matter  of  course,  im- 
pudence and  presumption  in  abundance,  but  not  one-half  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  animal  for  which  he  was  called  upon  to  prescribe ; 
and  which  was  thus  left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  recover  or 
otherwise,  as  chance  might  direct.  Now,  I would  ask,  what  was 
this  man’s  station  in  society — what  his  pursuits — who  his  confede- 
rates and  companions?  The  question  is  of  easy  solution.  His 
locum  tenens  was  the  tavern.  There  he  might  be  seen,  enveloped 
in  fumes  of  tobacco,  the  associate  of  jockies,  of  grooms,  and  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  mechanics.  His  name  was  a by- word  for  every 
thing  low  and  contemptible.  He  lived  unrespected  ; he  died  un- 
regretted. But  let  us  cast  a veil  over  this  part  of  the  picture.  We 
may  rejoice  at  our  escape  from  the  state  of  bondage  of  our  ancestors, 
and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  mighty  change  that 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  times,  giving  to  our  profession 
something  like  a “ local  habitation  and  a name.”  We  may  refer 
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to  the-  past  as  to  a matter  of  history,  but  not  one  of  us  would  wish 
to  see  its  reality  embodied  in  these  latter  days  of  intellectual  re- 
finement-and  civilization. 

Who,  that  has  once  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  science,  or  has 
tasted  the  sweets  of  intellectual  intercourse,  would  wish  again  to 
enshroud  himself  in  the  mantle  of  ignorance,  or  would  look  back 
with  any  other  than  sentiments  of  disgust  and  abhorrence  upon  the 
by-gone  days  of  Gothic  barbarism  ] Who,  that  has  witnessed  the 
incalculable  advantages  that  the  man  learned  and  an  adept  in  his 
profession  possesses  over  the  illiterate  and  unskilful,  does  not  feel 
a powerful  incentive  to  exertion,  and  would  not  strive  with  un- 
wearied diligence,  heedless  of  all  impediments,  to  climb  the  hill  of 
knowledge,  however  rugged  may  be  the  path,  or  however  steep 
and  difficult  the  ascent  1 

Before  I conclude,  gentlemen,  I would  mention  a fact  in  con- 
nexion with  the  more  recent  history  of  our  art.  In  many  of  the 
physiological  investigations  of  late  years,  recourse  has  been  had 
to  the  experienced  veterinarian  both  in  this  country  and  in  France; 
and,  in  numerous  instances,  the  experiments  and  the  dissections 
have  been  performed  wholly  by  him.  This  circumstance  speaks 
volumes,  and  places  our  profession  in  a new  and  interesting  light. 
We  can  now  join  hands  with  our  medical  friends  on  more  equal 
grounds,  and  on  terms  of  greater  reciprocity.  We  have  drawn 
freely  on  the  labours  and  resources  of  the  human  anatomist,  and 
we  are  now  enabled  to  repay  some  portion  of  our  debt  in  kind. 
While  we  acknowledge  the  hand  that  has  assisted  us,  and  pro- 
moted our  advancement  by  lifting  us,  as  it  were,  from  a state  of 
abeyance  to  one  of  honour  and  distinction,  we  shew  the  sincerity 
of  our  gratitude  by  offering  in  return  some  of  the  fruits  of  our  own 
experience.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  this  means,  a spirit  of 
friendly  emulation  will  be  engendered,  tending  to  mutual  profit, 
and  which  will  be  instrumental  in  advancing  the  cause  of  medical 
science  in  all  its  various  branches. 

I have  now,  gentlemen,  fulfilled  the  task  I imposed  upon  myself 
at  our  last  yearly  meeting,  although  in  a less  perfect  manner  than 
I could  have  wished.  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating 
you  upon  the  advanced  state  of  our  art  in  general,  and  of  our 
Association  in  particular.  At  the  same  time,  I have  not  hesitated 
to  forewarn  you  of  the  danger  that  would  accrue  from  an  over- 
weening confidence  in  our  present  security ; nor  have  I failed  to 
point  out  the  necessity  for  constant  and  unremitting  zeal  and 
watchfulness,  lest  we  lose  the  vantage  ground  it  has  been  our 
good  fortune  to  attain.  I have  attempted,  to  the  best  of  my  abili- 
ties, to  describe  the  important  duties  of  the  veterinarian  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 
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The  system  of  education  at  present  pursued  at  the  Veterinary 
College  has  been  the  subject  of  my  warmest  eulogy,  more  especially 
as  regards  the  introduction  of  a more  comprehensive  course  of 
study ; from  which  I have  been  led  to  bring  under  your  notice  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  from  a reference  to  its 
contents,  and  from  the  example  of  the  late  John  Hunter,  it  has 
been  my  earnest  aim  to  incite  one  and  all  to  a more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology;  and  al- 
though I have  felt  it  my  duty  to  notice  a certain  defect  which  still 
exists — I mean  the  too  indiscriminate  admission  of  pupils  to  the 
College — I have  been  actuated  by  the  firm  conviction  of  the  para- 
mount importance  of  some  little  knowledge  of  general  literature, 
as  a means  of  introduction  into  society,  and  of  enabling  the  vete- 
rinary surgeon  to  maintain  his  character  and  position  therein ; for 
I hold  that  he  whose  discourse  is  compressed  within  the  contracted 
bounds  of  his  daily  vocation,  would  not  prove  the  most  eligible 
nor  the  most  inviting  companion  for  the  man  of  refined  taste  ; nei- 
ther would  he  feel  himself  at  ease  in  the  society  of  men  whose  in- 
tellectual endowments  have  led  them  to  range  through  the  more 
flowery  fields  of  general  literature  and  polite  learning. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I may  remark,  that  it  is  always  with  feelings 
of  unalloyed  pleasure  that  I anticipate  these  our  annual  gatherings. 
I consider  them  a boon  to  our  profession.  Upon  these  occasions 
we  meet  as  brethren.  A communion  of  mind  may  be  said  to  pre- 
vail, and  a singleness  of  purpose  to  animate  all.  Both  at  our 
yearly  and  hebdomadal  meetings,  all  minor  differences  or  petty 
jealousies  (if  any  thing  so  ridiculous  may  be  supposed  to  exist) 
are  merged  in  the  one  grand  object  for  which  we  assemble; — viz. 
the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  veterinary  science.  A bond  of 
union  is  formed,  which,  so  long  as  it  is  preserved,  will  constitute 
our  greatest  security. 

By  acting  upon  a solid  fixed  principle  we  ensure  the  prosperity 
of  our  undertaking.  Without  this  precaution,  we  could  expect 
neither  compactness  nor  durability,  and  the  whole  superstructure 
would  of  necessity  totter : on  the  other  hand,  while  the  foundation 
continues  good,  the  parts  depending  upon  it  will  be  proportionably 
strengthened,  and  the  whole  fabric  more  firmly  and  securely  knit 
together.  Thus,  gentlemen,  you  will  perceive  that  increased  know- 
ledge and  union  among  ourselves  are  the  key-stones  upon  which 
we  have  to  depend  for  support. 
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By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the 
First  Life  Guards. 


MUSCULAR  MOTION. 

The  property  possessed  by  an  animal  body  of  locomotion  or  self- 
movement is  of  a nature  altogether  different  from  any  we  witness 
in  machinery:  how  ingenious  soever  a piece  of  mechanism  may  be, 
and  imitative  of  the  movements  of  the  vital  machine,  there  is  still 
this  essential  difference  between  them — that  one  moves  through  an 
extrinsic  force  or  power  communicated  to  it;  whereas,  in  the  other, 
the  power  of  motion  is  created  or  generated.  It  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  words,  a self-moving  machine,  the  other  being  but 
self-moved : and  in  the  muscles  reside  the  source  of  motion. 
They,  during  life,  possess  power  of  contracting  or  shortening 
their  lengths,  through  which  simple  change  all  the  movements 
of  the  body  are  brought  about.  What  it  is  that  enables  them  to 
contract,  what  alterations  of  structure  or  arrangement  they  undergo 
during  contraction,  is  a question  that  has  puzzled  those  who  have 
made  themselves  best  acquainted  with  their  intimate  texture  and 
organization.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  a know- 
ledge of  the  established  facts,  that  the  self-moving  power  resides 
in  the  muscles,  and  is  dependent  on  their  vitality  ; dead  muscle, 
or  flesh,  being  devoid  of  any  such  property. 

The  contraction  of  a muscle  has  the  effect  of  bringing  nearer 
together  the  parts  to  which  its  ends  or  extremities  are  attached  ; 
either  both  attachments  move  in  approximation,  or,  one  being  fixed, 
the  other  moves  towards  it.  The  tail,  e.  g.  (which  is  a good  ex- 
emplification of  muscular  action),  is  raised  by  the  contraction  of 
muscles  running  from  the  croup  to  its  upper  surface,  called,  from 
their  office,  the  erector es  coccygis ; and  is  depressed  by  muscles 
running  underneath,  from  within  the  pelvis  to  its  under  surface, 
named  the  depressores  coccygis.  There  are  likewise  two  other 
muscles,  one  on  each  side,  having  the  power  of  curving  or  flexing 
the  tail  around  the  quarter,  either  to  the  right  or  left  side,  accord- 
ing as  the  right  or  left  muscle  is  in  action.  Altogether  there  are 
eight — four  pairs  of — muscles  belonging  to  the  tail : two  for  rais- 
ing it,  two  for  depressing  it,  two  for  forcibly  compressing  it  against 
the  rump,  and  two  for  curving  it  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Less  than  eight  muscles  would  have  proved  insufficient  for  the 
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various  movements  of  which  the  tail  is  capable,  and  with  the 
eight,  admirably  arranged  as  they  are,  the  tail  may  be  made  to 
perform  movements  in  any  radial  direction  of  a circle;  and,  indeed, 
by  the  alternate  action  of  them,  to  describe  a sort  of  circular  mo- 
tion, such  as  we  every  now  and  then  perceive  when  the  horse  is 
switching  off  flies,  or  making  efforts  to  rid  himself  of  any  source  of 
annoyance  or  irritation. 

In  the  ordinary  or  natural  manner  in  which  a horse  carries  his 
tail,  the  action  of  the  muscles  may  be  said  to  be  nicely  balanced; 
none  are  forcibly  contracted — none  completely  relaxed — all  are  in 
that  semi-contracted,  semi-relaxed  condition,  which,  by  physiolo- 
gists, is  characterized  as  their  tone : and  this  tone  is  said  to  be 
good  or  bad  according  as,  from  previous  exercise  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  in  a condition  to  do  much  or  little  work. 
While  a horse  is  going,  the  coccygeal  muscles  participating  in  the 
general  action  of  the  body,  the  tail  becomes  partially  erect ; but, 
while  in  the  stable,  every  muscle  ceasing  to  act,  it  droops  from  its 
own  weight,  and  lies  at  rest  against  the  quarters : and  this  is,  in 
truth,  the  only  real  relaxation  or  repose  these  muscles  experience; 
for,  while  the  erectors  are  elevating  the  tail,  the  depressors  are  not 
passively  relaxed,  but,  like  hands  employed  in  moderating  exten- 
sion, lest  the  part  be  over-stretched,  are  engaged  in  keeping  up  a 
proper  degree  of  counter-extension.  The  operation  of  knicking 
plainly  elucidates  the  effects  of  muscular  action : the  depressor 
muscles  of  the  tail  being  severed,  the  erectors,  every  time  the 
horse  is  set  in  action,  elevate  the  tail  to  the  uttermost,  and  main- 
tain it  thus  preternatural lv  erected,  there  being  no  controlling 
powers  to  moderate  the  elevation. 

Another  effect  of  muscular  contraction  well  exemplified  by  the 
tail,  is,  the  prodigious  force  muscles  are  capable  of  exerting.  All 
practical  horsemen  full  well  know  that,  to  raise  the  tail  of  a strong- 
docked  horse,  requires  often  more  than  the  strength  of  the  strongest 
man’s  arm.  Horse-dealers  and  grooms,  indeed,  and  connoisseurs 
in  horses,  often  take  the  strength  of  the  dock  (of  the  tail)  as  an 
estimate  of  the  general  muscular  powers  of  the  animal ; and  the 
criterion  is  one  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  it  being  but  reasonable 
to  infer  that  great  strength  in  one  part  would  not  be  unattended 
with  correspondent  power  in  others. 

The  limbs  of  the  horse  furnish  us  with  beautiful  illustrations  of 
the  force  and  velocity,  extent  and  variety,  of  muscular  motion. 
In  the  fore-limb  no  less  than  thirty  muscles  are  employed;  eighteen 
being  occupied  in  the  movements  of  the  shoulder  and  arm,  the 
remaining  twelve  with  those  of  the  leg  and  foot.  When  speaking 
of  the  bones  composing  these  parts,  I said  that  between  the  shoul- 
ders the  fore-quarters  of  the  body  were  in  a manner  suspended 
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through  the  medium  of  attaching  muscles.  There  is  one  muscle 
especially  designed  for  the  performance  of  this  function — the  ser - 
ratus  magnus — a muscle  of  vast  magnitude  and  power,  which, 
though  by  anatomists  regarded  but  as  one,  might  with  just  reason, 
by  the  physiologist,  be  described  as  many  ; inasmuch  as  by  such  a 
supposition  alone  can  he  account  for  its  unwearied  discharge  of  the 
laborious  duties  assigned  it.  Its  twelve  distinct  origins  from  the 
cervical  vertebrae  and  ribs  ought  to  be  considered  as  twelve  distinct 
portions  of  it;  some  of  which  are  in  continual  action,  while  the 
others  are  recruiting  their  tone  by  repose.  Another  important  duty 
performed  by  this  muscle,  and  one  in  which  it  is  probable  most  if 
not  all  of  its  divisions  are  engaged,  is  that  of,  during  the  action  of 
the  fore-limbs,  fixing  the  central  part  of  the  scapula  to  the  ribs 
while  its  upper  and  lower  ends  revolve,  in  segments  of  circles, 
backwards  and  forwards ; the  other  muscles  attaching  the  scapula 
to  the  trunk  being  employed  in  effecting  the  revolving  movements. 

With  the  exception  of  the  joint  at  the  shoulder,  between  the  sca- 
pula and  humerus,  the  joints  of  the  fore-limb  are  so  constructed  that 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  admit  of  any  motions  beyond  those  of 
flexion  and  extension ; and  therefore  a very  proper  division  of  the 
muscles  moving  them  has  been  made  into  flexors  and  extensors. 
It  might  be  imagined  that  one  or  two  of  each  sort  would  be  all  that 
was  required  for  such  simple  movements  ; when,  however,  it  is 
considered  that  the  knee-joint  admits  of  some  trifling  lateral  motion, 
and  that  through  it  some  variety  is  given  in  progression  to  the 
direction  of  the  leg,  it  will  be  seen  that  more  became  necessary 
to  give  steadiness  and  precision,  as  well  as  due  force  and  effect,  in 
action.  The  flexor  muscles  are  more  numerous  and  powerful  than 
the  extensors,  because  all  action  in  the  fore-legs  consists  in  flexion  : 
during  extension  the  animal  is  standing  still.  There  is  an  import- 
ant extensile  movement  in  the  arm  performed  by  the  extensor  bra- 
chii,  whose  point  of  insertion  is  the  process  we  call  the  elbow,  and 
which,  in  the  living  animal,  is  recognized  by  the  remarkable  plump- 
ness of  flesh  immediately  above  that  process,  and  before  the  girth- 
ing-place.  Every  “ judge”  of  horses  knows  that  prominence  at 
this  part  constitutes  an  excellent  “ point;”  it  being  of  the  very 
first  consequence  that  the  arm  should  be  extended  with  force,  and 
be  firmly  maintained  in  this  extension,  both  on  account  of  the  pro- 
jection of  the  limb  in  action,  and  for  sure  and  safe  alighting  and 
standing  upon  it.  When  the  horse  is  throwing  his  fore-legs 
straight  out  in  the  gallop,  or  projecting  them,  dart-like,  in  the  trot, 
this  is  the  muscle  which,  as  far  as  the  arm  is  concerned,  is  chiefly 
employed ; therefore  strength  of  action,  if  not  extent  of  projecture, 
will  mainly  depend  upon  its  magnitude  or  efficiency. 

The  muscles  designed  for  the  motions  of  the  leg  and  foot  are 
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situated  upon  the  arm — in  the  hind  extremity  upon  the  thigh ; 
there  being,  as  I before  observed,  no  muscle  or  flesh,  but  tendon  or 
sinew  alone,  below  the  knee  and  hock ; and  these  muscles  are  in- 
serted into  the  uppermost  part  of  the  leg,  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  centre  of  motion — the  knee  or  the  hock.  Considering  the 
length  of  the  lever  from  either  of  these  parts  to  the  extremity  of  the 
hoof,  it  will  at  once  appear  to  what  a great  disadvantage  these 
muscles  are  acting ; when  we  come,  however,  to  reflect,  that  the 
tendons  could  not  have  proceeded  in  the  straight  or  direct  line  to 
the  foot,  on  account  of  the  infraction  upon  the  form  of  the  limb, 
and  that  by  the  present  admirable  arrangement,  though  power 
be  lost,  velocity  of  movement  is  gained,  and  gained  in  a manner 
to  compensate  even  for  that  loss  of  power,  we  shall  discover  that 
an  all- wise  hand  has  in  the  construction  of  these  parts  not  only 
overcome  every  difficulty,  but  at  once  accomplished  every  desira- 
ble object.  For  every  half  inch  of  contraction  of  the  muscle,  and 
corresponding  half  inch  of  space  through  which  the  leg  revolves  at 
the  knee,  the  hoof  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever  will  move  through 
a space  equal  in  extent  to  as  many  feet,  and  the  velocity  of  mo- 
tion being  augmented  in  increasing  proportion,  it  is  evident  that 
the  force  with  which  the  foot  strikes  the  ground  must  be  greater 
even  than  if  the  muscles  had  been  prolonged  and  attached  to  the 
foot  itself.  The  increased  weight  of  the  horse-shoe  at  the  very 
extremity  of  this  lever  will,  when  once  set  in  motion,  by  adding  to 
the  momentum,  like  the  weight  upon  the  fly-wheel,  augment  still 
more  this  force  ; though,  of  course,  it  will  require  greater  exertion 
in  the  muscles,  and  so  tend  to  tire  the  animal  all  the  sooner. 
Short  cannons,  in  reference  to  muscular  action,  are,  therefore,  pre- 
ferable to  long  ones,  because  their  leverage  is  less,  and  because 
with  long  arms  there  is  greater  length  and  strength  of  muscle ; 
though  it  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  in  a mecha- 
nical point  of  view,  they  are  not  calculated  to  move  with  the  same 
degree  of  velocity  as  long  ones*. 

The  muscles  of  the  back,  loins,  and  haunches,  are  remarkable  for 
their  size  and  power,  and  for  the  important  parts  they  perform 
in  progression.  It  has  been  before  observed,  that,  for  strength,  the 
loins  should  be  “ broad  and  rounded,  the  haunches  fleshy,  and  the 
thighs  let  down  to  the  hockst all  which  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  saying,  that  the  muscles  constituting  these  parts  should  be 
large  and  powerful,  it  being  quite  impossible  that  a horse  of  slender 
muscularity  in  these — the  most  important  of  all — parts,  in  propor- 
tion, can  either  “ go,”  or  “ maintain  the  pace”  as  a hunter  or  racer  ; 

* See  what  has  been  said  about  long  and  short  arms  and  cannons  in  the 
description  of  the  bones. 

t In  Lecture  I. 
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the  loins  being  the  parts  from  which,  when  the  hind  feet  have  been 
projected  forward  and  placed  to  serve  as  fulcra  upon  the  ground, 
the  spring  is  made  which  impels  the  whole  machine  onward,  and 
the  haunches  being  the  chief  agents  in  the  propulsion.  In  racers, 
as  has  been  observed  on  a former  occasion,  the  loins  and  hindquar- 
ters are  considered  as  of  paramount  importance ; in  greyhounds,  in 
the  deer  species,  in  hares,  rabbits,  &c.,  in  fine,  in  all  quadrupeds  of 
speed,  the  same  conformation  is  remarkably  characteristic  ; plainly 
shewing  whereabouts  the  power  for  fast  and  efficient  galloping 
should  be  lodged. 

Although  we  are  unable  to  account  for  the  production  of  muscu- 
lar motion,  the  principles  directing  its  agency  on  the  framework  of 
the  skeleton  are  clearly  those  of  mechanics ; the  lever  being  the 
power  according  to  the  laws  of  which  locomotion  may  be  said  to 
be  effected.  The  bones  constitute  “ a series  of  levers,”  on  which 
the  muscles  operate  with  more  or  less  advantage  and  effect,  de- 
pending upon  their  length,  their  position,  their  prominences  or  pro- 
cesses, &c.  Of  levers  we  know  there  are  three  kinds ; and  of  each 
of  them  examples  may  be  found  in  the  animal  economy. 

For  instance,  the  extension  of  the  fore-limb  is  effected  on  the 
principle  of  that  description  of  lever  in  which  the  fulcrum , or  axis, 
or  centre  of  motion,  is  situated  between  the  moving  power  and  the 
resistance  or  part  to  be  moved ; whereas,  in  the  flexion  of  the  limbs, 
both  fore  and  hind,  in  general,  the  power  holds  the  intermediate 
place.  When  the  arm  is  extended,  the  elbow-joint  becomes  the 
fulcrum  ; the  point  of  the  elbow,  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached, 
the  power  ; and  the  limb  itself  the  weight  or  resistance.  When 
the  arm  is  flexed,  the  elbow-joint  is  still  the  fulcrum,  but  the  power 
is  now  transferred  to  the  radius,  the  resistance  being  the  same  : 
thus  furnishing  us  with  an  example  of  a lever  of  another  kind,  one 
in  which  the  power  is  intermediately  placed.  A third  kind  of  lever 
is  exemplified  in  the  extension  of  the  hock,  the  foot  being  upon  the 
ground : the  foot  now  becoming  the  fulcrum,  the  point  of  the  hock 
the  seat  of  the  power,  and  the  resistance  or  weight  to  be  moved 
forward,  falling  down  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  operating’upon  the  hock- 
joint.  The  same  lever  operates  in  the  extension  of  the  fetlock 
after  it  has  been  flexed  in  action  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  and 
fixing  the  toe  in  the  ground,  which  then  becomes  the  fulcrum, 
the  power  being  exerted  at  the  summit  of  the  sesamoids,  and  the 
resistance  bearing  upon  the  large  pastern.  These  laborious  duties 
in  the  work  of  progression  which  the  hind  fetlocks,  in  concert  with 
the  hocks,  have  to  perform,  acccount  for  their  failure  in  horses 
doing  much  heavy  draught,  or  that  have  hunted  or  raced  much  in 
heavy  grounds. 

It  being  a law  in  mechanics,  that  any  deviation  of  the  direction 
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of  the  power  from  a perpendicular  line  to  the  arm  of  the  lever  is 
attended  with  a corresponding  decrease  of  force,  and  that  the  nearer 
the  power  approaches  to  the  parallel  line  with  the  lever  the  weaker 
its  effect,  so  much  of  the  force  being  consumed  in  efforts  either  to 
drag  the  lever  against  the  fulcrum  or  force  it  off,  it  will  at  once  ap- 
pear evident  at  what  a great  disadvantage  or  sacrifice  of  power 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  from  their  parallelism  with  the  bones, 
are  in  general  acting.  This  disadvantage,  however,  as  I said  be- 
fore, is  greatly  compensated  for  by  the  velocity  acquired  by  the 
length  of  the  resisting  arm  of  the  lever,  and  the  comparative  short- 
ness of  that  to  which  the  power  is  affixed.  Where  power,  how- 
ever, is  wanted,  as  in  the  hock  and  fetlock  joints  of  the  hind  ex- 
tremity, although  celerity  of  motion  is  still  preserved  by  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  fulcrum  is  removed  from  the  power,  the  requi- 
site force  is  gained  by  the  proximity  of  the  latter  to  the  resistance. 
We  now  perceive  the  advantages  derived  from  length  of  hock  and 
length  of  elbow,  and  from  broad  or  prominent  fetlocks;  we  may 
also  calculate  to  how  much  greater  effect  the  muscles  in  the  haunches 
and  shoulders  will  act,  where  the  bones  are  placed  at  right  angles 
nearly  to  each  other,  and  when,  consequently,  the  power  of  the 
lever  operates  perpendicularly  to  its  arm.  In  the  case  of  the  flexor 
muscles  .of  the  arm  playing  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  that 
of  the  extensors  of  the  thigh  playing  upon  the  patella,  pulleys  are 
established,  which,  though  of  a nature  too  simple  in  themselves 
to  afford  any  advantage  as  pulleys,  yet  increase  the  power  of  the 
muscles  attached  to  them  by  giving  a more  advantageous  direction 
to  the  power  over  the  resisting  arm  of  the  lever.  These  beautiful 
contrivances  are  likewise  attended  with  the  convenience  of  per- 
mitting the  muscles  from  which  the  power  originates  being  placed 
out  of  the  direct  line  of  action,  in  situations  where  they  accord  with 
the  contour  and  proportions  of  the  limb. 


RABIES. 

By  Mr.  James  Turner,  311,  Regent  Street , London. 

Dear  Sir,— -You  having  devoted  a long  and  valuable  life  to  the 
pathology  of  the  inferior  animals — the  canine  species  especially, — 
and  having  succeeded  (in  my  opinion  at  least)  beyond  any  other 
man  living  in  Europe  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  world  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  that  terrific  disease,  termed  Rabies,  or  Hydro- 
phobia, I am  induced  to  trespass  upon  your  valuable  time,  by 
addressing  a few  remarks  within  the  compass  of  a short  letter. 
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You  may  remember,  or  may  have  forgotten,  that,  several  years 
ago,  in  a professional  chat  between  ourselves,  I suggested  the 
propriety  of  operating  by  tracheotomy  upon  a rabid  dog  at  the 
first  indication  of  the  disease  being  perceived.  I gave  you  mv 
rationale  at  the  time,  the  why  and  the  wherefore ; you  appeared 
to  entertain  the  subject,  but  only  observed  in  reply,  “ It  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  a trial.” 

I am  not  aware  that  you  or  others  have  ever  had  recourse  to 
the  operation  with  this  view,  and  therefore  I feel  impelled,  by  a 
sense  of  duty  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  to  renew  the  subject. 

Although  this  monster  of  disease  yet  rages  uncontrolled  even 
by  you  or  by  any  other  man  in  the  known  world  when  once  de- 
veloped, still  you  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  doctrine  you  have  promulgated  has  crushed  the  serpent  while 
in  its  germ  in  almost  innumerable  instances  among  the  lower 
animals,  and,  happily,  in  many  a human  being.  I allude  to 
your  prompt  dictum,  as  to  the  extirpation  unreservedly  of  every 
atom  of  the  bitten  part  and  beyond  it,  and  by  having  firmly 
added  the  salutary  warning,  that  there  exists  no  other  earthly 
hope  as  a preventive. 

This  alone  is  a great  triumph.  By  its  modus  operandi  it  also 
affords  some  clue  as  to  the  nature  of  the  virus;  for,  unlike  many 
vegetable  and  some  animal  poisons,  very  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  the  entire  system  becomes  charged  with  this  deadly 
virus,  imbibed  at  the  spot  of  inoculation,  and  therefore  its  dread- 
ful consummation  may  be  averted  in  almost  every  instance. 

But  when  this  animal  poison,  as  in  every  other  known  conta- 
gious disease,  is  allowed  to  locate  itself  undisturbed  for  a suffi- 
cient time  within  any  sensitive  tissue,  it  possesses  an  irritating 
power  which,  by  an  established  law  of  nature,  excites  a like 
action  of  the  parts  in  immediate  contact,  which,  in  their  turn, 
become  an  inexhaustible  source  of  a disease  sui  generis. 

Alas  ! when  this  direful  scourge  has  invaded  the  tissues  of  the 
brain,  and  the  entire  nervous  centres,  no  medical  man  in  his 
senses,  of  the  present  day,  dreams  of  an  antidote  or  specific 
against  the  disease  itself,  but  he  assiduously  and  humanely  ex- 
erts himself  in  combatting  only  the  symptoms  by  palliative 
remedies,  abating  pain  and  diminishing  excitement  until  death 
relieves  the  sufferer  by  exhaustion. 

I have  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  this  disease  in  all  its 
stages,  but  more  especially  in  horses,  and  my  experience  enables 
me  to  bear  testimony  also  to  your  having  disabused  the  public 
mind  of  a popular  error — that  of  the  brute  animal  being  raving 
mad  or  insane.  Such  is  not  the  case;  he  is  conscious,  although 
in  the  highest  conceivable  state  of  excitement. 
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This  brings  me  to  the  burthen  of  my  story;  and  I must  frankly 
avow  that  I have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the  rabid  animal 
of  the  brute  creation  has  hitherto  had  afforded  him  what  I con- 
ceive to  be  the  only  reasonable  chance  of  enabling  his  constitu- 
tion to  wrestle  with  and  in  the  end  to  wear  out  the  malady, — l 
mean  the  aid  of  the  tracheotomy  operation. 

I have  already  declared  my  conviction  that  an  established 
law  of  nature  prevails  for  the  propagation  of  contagious  disease 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  I have 
equal  faith  that  there  exists,  in  many  individuals  of  every  species, 
the  gift  of  a repulsive  power  to  rid  itself  of  it  to  a certain  extent, 
not  excepting  some  of  the  class  deemed  incurable. 

Spontaneous  cures  even  of  contagious  diseases  are  not  so  rare 
as  vain  man  imagines. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  is  among  the  first  alarming  indications  of 
rabies  ; it  is  never  absent  throughout  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
order, except  at  short  intervals,  — it  invariably  exists  with  re- 
doubled fury  at  the  close  of  this  awful  scene. 

All  modern  writers  appear  to  agree  that  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances, on  minute  dissection,  fail  to  exhibit  morbid  lesions 
commensurate  with  the  outrageous  symptoms  exhibited  during 
life.  But  1 have  myself  invariably  found,  on  dissection,  intense 
inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx  and  the  adjacent  parts, 
and  have  almost  invariably  read  the  same  report  from  others. 

Convulsive  movements  of  the  entire  muscular  system  prevail 
at  intervals  throughout  the  progress  of  the  disorder;  but  as  all 
maladies  have  their  favourite  localities,  so  this  appears  to  be 
concentrated  about  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  throat,  most 
likely  from  an  especial  impression  of  a particular  part  of  the 
sensorium. 

Now  I have  long  entertained  the  idea,  though  ashamed  to 
confess  I have  never  put  it  in  practice,  that  an  aperture  in  the 
windpipe,  made  sufficiently  below  the  larynx  shortly  before  the 
expected  outbreak  of  the  disease,  might,  by  affording  the  tortured 
animal  more  of  the  breath  of'  life  during  the  paroxysms  in  point 
of  quantity,  as  well  as  a little  extension  in  point  of  time,  by  the 
prolongation  of  life,  enable  the  system  to  rally,  re-act,  and 
accumulate  that  conservative  force  inherent  to  every  individual, 
viz.  the  vis  medicatrix  natura,  and  thereby  ultimately  wear  out 
and  expel  the  invader.  This  may  be  thought  Quixotic;  but  the 
case  is  desperate.  Nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained  ; and  until 
I hear  your  critical  reply,  I cannot  divest  myself  of  the  belief, 
that  every  hydrophobic  patient  has  had  his  life  extinguished — 
before  this  grand  vital  principle  has  been  thoroughly  dissipated  — 
simply  by  the  mechanical  closure  of  the  glottis  from  spasm  of 
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those  numerous  and  powerful  muscles  inserted  into  and  encom- 
passing the  larynx — speaking  briefly,  abruptly  suffocated , when 
not  otherwise  exhausted.  Strangulation  being  induced,  it  is  ac- 
companied with  starting  eyeballs  and  violent  muscular  contor- 
tions : in  fact,  a set  of  symptoms  are  present  such  as  would  be 
exhibited  by  a hearty  dog  upon  finding  his  throat  suddenly  fet- 
tered by  the  extreme  twisting  of  a cord  tightly  around  it. 

When  I have  witnessed,  particularly  in  rabid  horses,  the  im- 
mense and  long-continued  cutaneous  evaporation,  sweating  stages 
defying  adequate  description,  it  has  thrust  on  my  mind  the  con- 
viction of  a salutary  effort  of  Nature — a spectacle  exhibiting  the 
last  defensive  throes  of  life  at  approaching  death.  I have  some- 
times been  an  eye-witness  of  protracted  cases  of  rabid  horses, 
with  apparently  an  abatement  of  all  the  symptoms  so  late  as  the 
sixth  day,  and  erroneously  supposed  that  time  was  winning,  When 
death  has  suddenly  closed  the  scene. 

I submit  that  we  should  not  be  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the 
operation  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  instance  ; for,  making  the 
best  of  it,  it  may  be  of  avail  only  in  peculiar  instances,  such  as  I 
have  just  cited,  where  there  is  extra  tenacity  of  life,  such  as  an 
individual  possessing  within  himself  more  than  ordinary  powers  in 
resisting  disease  : but  hitherto  this  grim  tyrant  has  been  no  re- 
specter of  persons ; when  its  venom  had  once  reached  the  senso- 
rium,  the  young,  the  old,  the  robust,  the  delicate,  all  have 
succumbed. 

I am,  my  dear  Sir,  your’s,  &c. 


A CASE  OF  POISONING  SHEEP  WITH  ARSENIC, 
AND  THE  ANALYSIS. 

Communicated  by  Professor  Dick. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I beg  to  inform  you  that,  about  a month  ago,  I was  called  to 
attend  a stock  of  thirty-two  cattle  that  had  been  poisoned  (I 
should  rather  say  destroyed)  from  having  been  washed  with  a 
sheep  bath,  for  the  destruction  of  a few  vermin  that  had  ap- 
peared upon  them.  They  were  washed  on  the  neck,  back,  tail- 
root,  and  some  of  them  between  the  hind  legs. 

One  of  them  licked  himself,  and  died  in  six  or  eight  hours. 
The  others  were  observed  to  lick  themselves,  and  seven  more  of 
them  died  from  the  absorption  of  the  bath  through  the  medium 
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of  the  skin,  some  of  them  even  more  than  a week  after  the 
application. 

May  I ask  of  you  the  favour,  providing  it  suits  your  conve- 
nience, to  have  a package  of  the  powder  which  composes  the 
abovementioned  bath  analysed?  My  reason  for  begging  the 
favour  at  your  hand  is,  that  my  unfortunate  employer  is  not  a 
wealthy  man,  and  his  loss  by  actual  death,  and  injury  done  to 
the  twenty-four  suffering  brutes  that  survived,  cannot  be  less  than 
a hundred  pounds,  and,  consequently,  he  is  not  at  present  very  well 
able  to  pay  a chemist  for  the  trouble  of  analysing  ; while  at  the 
same  time,  and  from  the  same  cause,  he  is  equally  unable  to  bear 
the  loss,  if  he  can  at  all  get  by  law  that  which  justice,  in  my 

humble  opinion,  would  at  once  award  to  him.  For  though 

does  not  advertise  his  bath  to  be  used  on  cattle,  still,  like  all 
these  abominable  secret  preparations,  it  is  so  lauded  for  utility, 
innocency,  and  safety,  in  the  advertisements,  as  completely  to 
have  thrown  the  user  off  his  guard,  and  thereby  to  have  led  to 
the  misfortune  in  a very  direct  manner.  For  instance,  he  says 
in  his  advertisement,  which  is  now  before  me,  that  it  is  “ free 
from  those  corrosive  poisons  and  sulphureous  preparations  so 
frequently  used  in  other  dipping  stuffs.”  Now,  if  free  from 
poison,  why  should  it  kill  cattle  ? 

If  it  contains  poison,  surely  there  is  imposition  in  issuing  such 
an  advertisement. 

The  post-mortem  examination  exhibited  the  most  violent  in- 
flammation and  destruction  of  every  organ  and  membrane  that 
secretes.  The  brain  did  not  escape,  and  the  stomach  was  much 
corroded,  even  in  those  who  died  from  absorption  of  the  poison. 

Copy  of  Analysis  of  Powder  above  referred  to,  by  Dr.  Fyfe. 

“ I have  submitted  to  chemical  analysis  the  sheep  salve  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Dick,  veterinary  surgeon,  and  find  that  it  contains 
very  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  white  arsenic,  along  with 
potashes  and  a little  sea  salt. 

“ I consider  this  a mixture  that  ought  to  be  used  with  extreme 
caution,  owing  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  arsenic  which  it 
contains. 

(Signed)  “ A.  Fyfe,  M.D., 

“ Lecturer  on  Chemistry.” 

“Edinburgh,  13  June,  1843.” 

P.S.  I have  not  heard  the  result  of  any  proceedings,  nor  have 
I received  any  further  particulars. 

W.  D. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  INJURY  RECEIVED  BY  A BULL 
IN  TIIE  ACT  OF  COITION. 

By  Henry  Hutchinson,  F.N.,  East  Retford,  Notts. 

To  W.  Dick,  Esq. 

Sir, — I was  sent  for  twelve  miles  from  hence  to  see  a six-years 
old  short-horned  bull.  He  is  a most  valuable  animal,  and  highly 
prized  by  his  present  owner.  He  has  been  under  the  treatment 
of  a country  farrier  for  two  months  prior  to  this  time. 

From  what  I can  learn  of  the  case,  it  appears  that,  about  two 
months  ago,  in  bulling  a cow,  she  swerved  from  under  him, 
and,  by  so  doing,  the  bull’s  penis  was  bent  nearly  double. 
When  he  was  again  wanted  he  appeared  to  have  much  pain, 
and,  at  last,  totally  refused  his  office. 

When  pressure  was  applied  by  the  hand  on  the  perineum, 
close  to  the  testes,  it  gave  him  slight  pain,  and  the  owner  thought 
the  part  a little  swollen.  He,  however,  got  so  well,  that  he  would 
bull  his  cows  as  usual  for  a few  days,  when  he  would  again  re- 
fuse them. 

When  I first  saw  him  I could  not  detect  any  external  appear- 
ances to  account  for  it.  I cast  him,  and  attempted  to  draw  the 
penis,  but  could  not  reach  it  with  my  fingers,  the  prepuce  being 
too  small  to  admit  my  hand.  The  appearance  of  the  parts  was 
as  healthy  as  possibly  could  be.  There  was  not  any  discharge, 
nor  the  least  foetid  smell.  It  seems  that  he  must  have  injured 
the  penis  when  the  cow  threw  him,  which  would  account  for  the 
return  of  his  incapability  after  a few  days’  work.  He  has  got 
several  calves  since. 

My  treatment  was  as  follows : — I passed  two  setons  down  the 
perineum,  and  gave  him  a few  doses  of  saline  aperient  medicine. 
He  has  not  been  under  treatment  for  the  last  few  weeks,  but  the 
owner  is  anxious  that  I should  again  have  him  under  my  care. 
I have  recommended  a long-continued  application  of  stimulants 
to  the  perineum. 

I think  I have  now  stated  all  particulars,  and  shall  feel  parti- 
cularly obliged,  if  you  will  not  consider  it  too  much  trouble,  or  too 
great  a liberty  on  my  part,  to  solicit  an  early  answer. 

I am,  Sir,  respectfully  your’s. 


Professor  Dick’s  Reply. 

I have  no  doubt  the  bull’s  penis  was  injured  by  the  sudden 
motion  of  the  cow,  in  the  manner  you  describe ; and  from  the 
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degree  of  recovery  he  had  made  previous  to  his  being  allowed  to 
serve  cows  again,  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  a little  more  rest 
would  have  allowed  the  parts  completely  to  have  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  injury.  Even  now,  the  best  plan  of  treatment 
will  be  to  keep  him  quiet,  and  to  soothe  the  parts  where  the  in- 
jury has  been  sustained  by  bathing  them  with  warm  water  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  and  to  repeat  the  aperient  medicine. 

After  the  irritation  has  been  subdued,  a little  iodine  ointment 
may  be  tried,  or  anoint  with  lard,  to  remove  the  effect  of  your 
stimulants,  and  then  bathe  with  cold  water  until  the  animal  is 
well. 


REPLY  OF  MR.  ALEXANDER  GRAY,  JUN.,  V.S.,  EDIN- 
BURGH, TO  MR.  CLELAND,  ON  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  A FOAL. 

Dear  Sir, — In  looking  over  your  periodical  of  last  month,  I 
can  assure  you  I was  not  a little  surprised  at  finding  a commu- 
nication from  a Mr.  Cleland,  of  Rosewell,  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  a foal,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Cumming,  of  Spring- 
field,  and  in  which  my  course  of  treatment  pursued  on  that 
occasion  is  called  in  question. 

As  it  is  now  nearly  a period  of  six  years  since  the  circumstance 
occurred,  and  as,  perhaps,  my  notes  and  memory  may  serve  me 
better  than  Mr.  C.’s,  I shall  endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  to  give  a true  description  of  the  case,  so  far  as  I was 
concerned. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1838,  I was  called  upon  to  attend  the 
foal  in  question.  The  person  who  came  for  me  at  the  same  time 
left  word  that  the  foal  was  purging  severely.  I accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  Springfield,  taking  with  me  the  medicine  I generally 
use  in  such  cases,  and  with  the  most  beneficial  result ; viz.  a 
sol.  of  creta  prep,  and  gum.  catechu,  with  vin.  opii  added,  if 
the  age  and  strength  of  my  patient  will  allow  of  it.  Having 
arrived  at  Springfield,  l found  the  mare  (Hambletonia,  dam  of 
General  Chasse,  with  her  foal  by  Jerry)  in  a loose  box. 

On  examination,  l found  that  the  foal  shewed  little  or  no 
symptoms  of  inflammatory  action  being  present — that  the  mu- 
cous membranes  were  in  a normal  state — that  the  mouth  and  ex- 
tremities were  of  a natural  temperature — that  when  he  purged 
it  was  a discharge  of  true  faeces  in  a liquid  state,  but  which  being 
ejected  (per  ano)  caused  considerable  irritation  in  that  quarter, 
evinced  by  whisking  of  the  tail,  general  uneasiness,  &c.,  thereby 
shewing,  in  my  opinion,  that  a redundancy  of  bile  existed  in  the 
evacuations. 
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Judging,  from  these  symptoms,  that  the  purging  was  induced 
by  an  increased  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestines,  caused  by  the 
severe  exercise  he  had  taken  in  the  field  after  his  long  confine- 
ment, and  increased  by  the  altered  condition  of  the  milk  of  the 
mare,  I administered  a quantity  of  the  medicine  I have  before 
mentioned,  mixed  in  a little  starch  gruel,  and  threw  up  an  enema 
of  the  same. 

Before  leaving  him,  however,  I ordered  that,  if  he  shewed 
symptoms  of  pain  by  turning  his  head  to  his  flank  or  by  hur- 
ried respiration  or  soreness  upon  pressure,  to  foment  his  abdomen 
with  a blanket  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  with  gentle  hand-rubbing 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  extremities;  but,  independent  of 
these,  to  continue  drenching  him  with  starch  and  oatmeal  gruel, 
with  occasional  enemata. 

I then  left  him,  with  the  understanding  that,  if  my  services 
were  again  required,  l should  be  sent  for. 

To  return  to  Mr.  C. — He  sends  the  description  of  a case  of 
obstruction  of  the  bowels  by  overheated  milk,  as  he  is  pleased  to 
call  it,  the  perusal  of  which  certainly  brought  to  my  remembrance 
the  fable  of  the  mountain  in  labour,  &c. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  in  his  3d  and  4th  paragraphs,  that  I visited 
him,  &c.,  and  that,  by  the  time  Mr.  C.  reached  Springfield,  the 
purging  had  increased.  Now,  I am  led  to  conclude  from  these 
sentences,  that  the  foal  was  purging  the  day  previous,  when 
Mr.  C.  saw  him,  after  being  taken  unwell;  therefore  I should 
say  that  the  foal  must  either  have  been  labouring  under  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowels  before  turning  out  (if  it  were  possible  to  exist 
at  all),  and,  of  course,  could  not  be  produced  by  over- heated,  or 
rather  an  altered  state  of  the  milk,  as  he  had  not  as  yet  sucked 
it;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  altered  condition  of  the  milk, 
aided  by  the  severe  exercise,  produced  superpurgation,  a case  of 
which,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  C.  truly  describes,  and  which,  Mr. 
Editor,  in  my  practice  I always  find  to  be  the  case  when  a mare 
has  been  so  irritated  as  to  produce  that  chemical  change  on  the 
milk,  the  nature  of  which  we  are  unacquainted  with. 

But  eventually  Mr.  C.  proceeds,  and  by  his  own  treatment 
causes  obstruction  or  inspissation  of  the  bile,  by  the  administra- 
tion of  port-wine,  magnesia,  and  other  agents,  and  then  leaves 
nature  for  three  days  to  expel  those  corks  (if  I may  so  call  them) 
which  he  himself  had  formed,  and  never  attempts  to  assist  her 
by  the  exhibition  of  laxative  medicine. 

You  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  tell  Mr.  C.  a little  more  about 
his  living  wonder,  as  he  calls  him. 

About  five  weeks  afterwards  this  same  mare  and  foal  were 
travelled  to  Auchinleck,  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Boswell,  a dis- 
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tance  of  seventy  miles  from  Springfield.  While  on  the  road  the 
foal  was  again  attacked  with  severe  purging  (no  doubt  arising 
from  the  exercise  and  altered  state  of  the  milk),  insomuch  so,  as 
I am  informed,  that  the  man  who  drove  them  despaired  of  the 
foal  ever  reaching  its  destination  ; that,  on  its  arrival,  it  was 
treated  in  a manner  something  similar  to  what  I have  described, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  a gentle  dose  of  physic,  when  the 
purging  ceased  ; that  no  balls  were  passed,  and  that  the  foal  in 
a few  days  was  all  right  again. 

Now  here,  Mr.  Editor,  were  the  same  causes  applied  (exercise 
and  altered  state  of  milk),  but  what  is  the  consequence?  Why, 
not  the  same  result : there  were  no  balls  formed,  at  least  none 
passed  : but  I think  I can  account  for  it — he  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  a Mr.  Cleland,  to  pour  port-wine , rhubarb , and  mag- 
nesia, down  his  throat  in  indefinite  quantities  every  two  hours, 
but  was  treated  by  Mr.  John  Holloway,  Sir  James  Boswell’s 
private  trainer,  a man  of  good  common  sense. 

In  course  of  time  the  colt  was  put  in  training;  but  in  the 
words  of  his  trainer,  Triumph,  as  he  was  now  called,  proved  to 
be  a flat-sided,  washy  brute  ; he  was  therefore  withdrawn  from 
the  racing-stables,  and  sent  to  Doncaster  last  year  to  be  sold, 
where  he  was  eventually  knocked  down  at  the  hammer  by  Mr. 
Tilburn  for  the  sum  of  thirteen  pounds. 

I am  afraid,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I am  encroaching  too  much  on 
your  valuable  periodical,  and  that  you  may  accuse  me  of  forget- 
ting the  old  adage,  Vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur;  1 will  there- 
fore conclude  with  a respectful  hint  to  Mr.  Cleland,  of  whom 
I now  take  leave,  advising  him  that,  when  the  cacoethes  scri- 
bendi  again  comes  upon  him,  to  be  a little  more  minute  in  de- 
scribing his  wonderful  cures,  and  give  them  earlier  to  the  profes- 
sion, rather  than  allow  six  years  to  elapse  between  each ; he  will 
then  be  enabled  to  give  every  man  his  due  : for  I would  contemn 
the  individual  who  attempts  to  build  his  fame  at  another’s  ex- 
pense, and  would  recommend  Mr.  Cleland  to  pull  the  beam  out 
of  his  own  eye  before  he  attempts  to  find  one  in  his  neighbour’s. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your’s  sincerely, 

A.  G. 
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Bj/  Mr.  H.  H utchinson,  East  Retford. 

The  epidemic,  or  as  it  is  more  properly  named  by  Mr.  J. 
Barlow,  the  pleuro-pneumonic  epizootic,  having  made  its  appear- 
ance in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  many  instances  proved  fatal, 
I have  hastily  thrown  together  a few  remarks  thereon,  which, 
should  you  deem  them  worthy  to  occupy  a page  of  your  valuable 
Journal,  I shall  feel  amply  repaid.  There  is  one  farm  on  which 
I have  had  a full  opportunity  of  watching  the  disease  in  all  its 
different  stages.  It  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Hodsack,  and 
is  a light  and  sandy  soil,  bounded  on  the  north-east  side  by  some 
low  meadows,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  disease  first  making  its 
appearance,  there  had  been  a great  deal  of  rainy  and  cold  weather. 

The  first  symptoms  : — Constant  hoozing — great  irritability  of 
the  trachea,  and  pain  upon  pressure  from  the  larynx  to  the 
sternum.  The  eyes  appear  dull  and  sunken — the  muzzle  is  pro- 
truded, yet  lower  than  usual — they  separate  themselves  from 
their  companions — continue  to  graze,  but  in  an  indolent  manner — 
the  secretion  of  milk  isdiminished  and  sometimes  totally  stopped— 
the  coat  looks  unhealthy.  The  respiration  is  increased — the  heav- 
ing at  the  flank  is  very  considerable — after  coughing  the  patient 
appears  to  suffer  considerable  pain.  The  pulse  is  from  60  to  70 
per  minute,  but  small  and  feeble — the  ears  and  extremities  are 
cold — the  bowels  in  their  usual  state. 

From  the  third  to  the  eighth  day  the  animal  generally  be- 
comes worse — the  breathing  is  more  difficult — the  respiration  in- 
creased— the  flanks  beat  like  those  of  a broken-winded  horse — the 
hoozing  becomes  more  frequent,  yet  weaker — they  begin  to  moan 
— there  is  disinclination  to  move — the  bowels  become  daily  more 
and  more  relaxed,  and  end  in  violent  purging — there  is  rapid  ab- 
sorption of  the  muscles,  with  great  prostration  of  strength.  Should 
the  animal,  after  the  third  day,  appear  to  rally,  it  is  marked  by 
the  cough  becoming  stronger — his  lying  down  more  frequent — his 
head  becoming  more  elevated — his  looking  somewhat  anxiously 
round  when  visited,  and  gradually  seeming  inclined  to  feed", 
although  a very  little  satisfies  him.  He  also  frequently  urines. 

Treatment . — In  the  first  stages  I have  found  bleeding  give  great 
relief,  from  six  to  twelve  pounds  of  blood  being  abstracted.  In 
some  cases,  I repeat  the  bleeding  on  the  following  morning,  but 
in  no  case  have  I found  them  to  require  or  able  to  bear  a third 
bleeding,  debility  being  a strong  characteristic  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  disease,  and  so  much  so,  that  I have  generally  found 
vol.  xvi.  4 z 
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all  my  patients  to  require  a slight  stimulant,  although  at  the 
same  time  I may  be  using  depletive  measures. 

I generally  clip  the  hair  close  off  the  sides  of  the  chest,  and 
from  the  spine  to  the  sternum,  extending  well  back  and  down 
the  whole  course  of  the  trachea ; I then  rub  in  a strong  blister 
composed  of  pulv.  lyttae,  bichlor,  hydr.,  spt.  terebinth,  et  ol.  lini, 
and  repeat  it  in  twelve,  or  from  that  to  twenty-four  hours,  as  the 
case  may  require  ; but  before  the  blister  is  repeated  the  parts 
are  ordered  to  be  well  fomented  with  hot  water.  Setons  are 
inserted  in  the  dewlap.  I give  submuriate  of  mercury*  hydriodate 
of  potass,  nitre,  powdered  opium,  and  ginger,  mixed  with  thick 
linseed  cake  gruel.  If  they  will  eat,  I allow  them  scalded  bran  and 
oats,  or  linseed  cake ; but  if  they  refuse  all  food  I drench  them 
repeatedly  with  thin  gruel.  This  treatment  1 continue  until  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  which  generally  takes 
place  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day,  I then  give  tonics,  as 
cupri  sulph.,  ferri  sulph.,  p.  gentian,  p.  zingib.,  and  small  doses 
of  p.  lyttae,  twice  a-day,  repeating  the  saline  medicine  at  noon, 
so  long  as  the  animal’s  respiration  continues  hurried.  As  they 
continue  to  progress  towards  convalescence  they  may  be  allowed 
a little  green  food,  as  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbage,  or  a 
small  quantity  of  old  hay  soaked  in  warm  water,  or  a few 
mashes.  Continue  the  thin  gruel  for  drink,  or  occasionally  hay- 
tea.  Great  care  is  now  required  in  feeding,  as  the  least  over- 
allowance of  food  will  produce  indigestion,  which  at  all  times, 
after  illness,  is  attended  with  danger. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  discover  extensive  disease  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.  The  bronchial  tubes  suffer  in  proportion  to 
the  duration  of  the  disease  in  their  being  filled  with  frothy  mucus. 
There  is  slight  effusion  of  serum,  with  extensive  adhesion  between 
the  plura-pulmonalis  and  the  pleura-costalis,  particularly  in  the 
right  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  substance  of  the  lungs  is  hepa- 
tized,  and  appears  almost  impervious  to  the  air.  The  heart  also  is 
larger  than  usual,  and  of  a darker  colour  ; it  has  become  flabby 
and  has  lost  its  usual  dense  muscular  feeling.  I will  now  state 
my  cases  as  they  present  themselves. 

Case  I. — A heifer,  a week  before  calving,  was  driven  with 
others  two  miles  from  turnips,  and  put  into  a shed,  the  night 
being  wet.  Two  hours  afterwards  she  was  found  in  a violent 
perspiration,  but  by  allowing  sufficient  ventilation  she  appeared 
to  recover.  She  calved  at  the  usual  time — her  first  calf,  and  a 
very  fine  one.  On  the  third  day  after  calving,  she  was  ob- 
served to  breathe  quicker  than  usual  ; she  was  off  her  feed,  had 
violent  hoove,  and  appeared  weak.  A farrier  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or,  as  he  styles  himself,  a veterinary  surgeon,  was  sent  for. 
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He  bled  and  blistered  her,  and  gave  saline  medicine.  In  forty- 
eight  hours  he  again  bled  her.  She  gradually  became  worse 
every  hour. 

I was  now  sent  for.  Of  course  I declined  meeting  the  would- 
be  vet.  I was,  however,  urged  to  visit  her,  which  I did  alone. 
It  was  on  March  25,  1843,  that  I first  saw  her.  The  extremi- 
ties, skin,  and  ears,  were  clayey  cold — the  head  depressed — con- 
stant moaning — she  would  not  look  at  any  kind  of  food,  and  had 
very  much  lost  flesh  ; in  fact,  she  was  rapidly  sinking. 

I immediately  commenced  the  tonic  treatment,  with  bandages 
to  the  legs,  &c.  She  slowly  recovered.  She  was*  turned  out  on 
a piece  of  clover  on  the  2d  of  May,  continuing  at  that  time  very 
poor,  with  a slight  hooze  upon  her.  She  is  now  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  expected  to  be  again  in  calf. 

Case  II. — May  16///. — A cow  does  not  give  so  much  milk  as 
usual.  She  is  very  low  in  condition.  She  has  not  appeared  in 
good  health  for  the  last  twelve  months.  She  hoozes — does  not 
feed  properly,  and  is  rapidly  losing  what  little  flesh  she  had.  I 
applied  strong  blisters,  gave  tonics,  &c.,  but  without  any  decided 
benefit.  She  died  on  the  26th. 

The  other  milch  cows  are  very  low  in  condition,  and  hooze  occa- 
sionally. I inserted  a seton  into  the  dewlap  of  each.  They  are 
turned  into  the  meadows  in  the  day,  but  lie  up  at  night. 

Case  III. — June  Oth. — A milk  cow  appears  the  same  as  the 
last.  Separate  her  from  the  rest,  bleed  to  four  pints,  and  give  the 
usual  sedative  medicine.  On  the  following  day  she  was  much 
worse.  Give  the  tonics  twice  a-day. 

Case  IV. — July  2d. — A fourth  cow  is  ill.  She  is  placed 
with  the  one  last  named  in  a yard  by  themselves,  and  put  under 
treatment.  Day  by  day  both  continue  to  get  gradually  worse. 
In  some  days  they  ate  a little  green  food  ; but  there  was  now  no 
chance — .they  must  die.  They  lingered  until  the  30th  of  July, 
when  both  died.  They  had  become  mere  skeletons  during  the 
last  fortnight. 

Several  others  were  attacked  in  the  same  way  ; but  after  the 
third  day  they  gradually  recovered.  They  are  now  beginning  to 
carry  more  flesh,  and  appear  healthier.  The  pasture  is  getting 
better,  and  they  are  eating  a little  linseed  cake ; but  still  they 
continue  to  hooze.  They  were  setoned  again  and  again. 

Case  V. — Aug.  2d. — A bull  eleven  months  old,  hoozes  slight- 
ly. He  does  not  eat  his  cake  as  usual.  He  looks  thin.  He  is  in 
a separate  stable  from  all  the  cows,  and,  being  valuable,  has  had 
as  much  cake  as  he  could  eat.  I bled  him,  blistered  his  sides,  and 
gave  sedative  medicine  three  times  in  the  day. 

5th. — He  is  much  swollen  about  his  head,  and  under  his  jaws: 
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it  looks  like  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  1 again  bled  to  eight  pounds, 
and  lanced  the  swellings  freely.  I gave  the  medicine  as  before, 
and  applied  hot  water  and  blisters  to  the  swelling. 

6th . — More  swollen  ; his  eyes  nearly  closed  ; he  drinks  a little 
thin  gruel,  but  will  not  eat  unless  the  food  is  placed  between  his 
teeth.  In  this  way  he  has  been  induced  to  eat  half  a quartern  of 
cut  grass  and  bran.  From  this  day  until  the  11th  he  gradually 
got  worse,  and  then  died. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — His  lungs  were  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  cases.  There  was  extensive  union  of  the  pleura, 
and  engorgement  of  the  heart,  and  but  little  effusion  of  serum. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea  shewed  extensive  traces  of 
inflammation. 

At  this  date  there  are  three  more  cows  affected,  and  which  com- 
plete the  lot  of  sixteen  in  number.  The  biggest  and  freshest  of 
these  three  died  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  attack.  Two  others 
slowly  recovered.  There  is  yet  a bull  on  the  premises.  Particular 
care  has  been  taken  so  as  to  keep  him  from  coming  near  any  of 
them.  He  is  in  a stable  by  himself,  which  stable  is  surrounded 
by  a private  yard  ; but  it  is  of  no  avail,  as  the  following  account 
will  testify  : — 

Sept.  19th , 1843. — A three-year-old  short-horned  bull  (Julian) 
is  slightly  off  his  feed.  He  is  rather  dull,  and  hooses.  He  has 
some  difficulty  in  rising,  breathes  heavily,  and  this  peculiarly  evi- 
dent at  the  flanks.  I bled  him  to  fourteen  pints,  and  blistered 
his  sides  and  throat  severely  ; inserted  a seton  in  the  dewlap,  and 
gave  the  sedative  medicine. 

20th . — No  better — hooses  more— -less  inclined  to  feed — disin- 
clination to  move — decided  pain  when  moving.  1 repeated  the 
medicine,  as  before,  applied  hot  water,  and  afterwards  repeated 
the  blister  to  his  sides — frequently  drenching  him  with  thin  gruel. 

21s£  to  30^/i. — Gradually  worse — he  is  losing  flesh  and  scarcely 
eats  any  thing.  The  tonic  medicine  was  given  twice  a-day,  and 
the  sedative  at  noon.  His  kidneys  are  frequently  acted  upon, 
which  I consider  a favourable  circumstance. 

Oct . 1. — There  is  a decided  improvement.  He  has,  during 
this  day,  eaten  a few  potatoes  and  two  turnips.  Continue  the 
medicine. 

2d  to  12 th. — Gradually  improving,  give  the  tonic  three  times 
a-day,  and  discontinue  the  sedative  medicine. 

13 th  and  14 th. — Not  so  well— refuses  his  food — more  irritable 
— breathes  heavier — slightly  moans — bowels  costive — head  low — 
eyes  sunken.  I gave  the  sedative  and  tonic  medicine,  combined 
with  linseed  oil,  and  re-applied  the  blister.  It  is  an  attack  of 
indigestion. 
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21  st. — The  illness  of  yesterday  was  an  attack  of  indigestion. 
He  is  again  going  on  in  a favourable  manner — his  appetite  is 
improving,  and  his  ears  and  extremities  are  becoming  more  of  a 
natural  warmth. 

28th. — Doing  well.  Reduce  the  doses  of  tonic  medicine. 

31s£. — Well.  Medicine  discontinued. 

Sept.  29,  1843,  f was  sent  for  to  a cow  seven  weeks  from 
calving.  She  was  similarly  affected  to  those  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, excepting  that  she  made  more  noise  in  breathing,  and 
her  flank  heaved  with  greater  force.  I bled  her  twice,  blistered 
her  chest  and  throat  severely,  and  gave  her  the  mercury  freely. 
In  five  days’  time  she  was  discharged  well,  but  weak. 

Oct.  22  she  calved.  The  calf  had  been  dead  some  time. 

I think  I have  now  stated  most  of  the  symptoms  as  I met' with 
them.  Perhaps  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  some  of  the  contributors  to 
your  valuable  periodical,  will  oblige  me  by  stating  your  opinion  as 
to  the  infection  of  this  disease.  I certainly  do  not  think  it  in- 
fectious. All  the  cases  I have  stated  were  certainly  similarly 
affected.  The  bulls  were  always  kept  from  them,  yet  they  had  the 
disease  as  violently  as  any  of  them.  The  cows  were  running  in  the 
meadows,  and  only  separated  from  some  cows  belonging  to  the 
next  farm  by  a small  rivulet.  They  had  it  not,  nor  do  I hear  of 
any  being  similarly  affected  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood  : 
as  to  Babworth,  only  one  cow  has  been  attacked,  although  at  the 
time  she  was  in  a field  with  some  others,  and  is  now  again  with 
them. 


A CASE  OF  IMMENSE  ABSCESS  IN  THE  ABDOMEN 

OF  A COW. 

By  Mr.  W.  G.  Taylor,  V.S.,  Wentworth. 

As  I am  residing  for  a short  time  with  Mr.  G.  Horsfield,  of 
Wentworth,  Yorkshire  (and  with  whom,  I think,  you  are  per- 
sonally acquainted),  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  as  much  cattle 
practice  as  possible,  perhaps  you  may  think  a case  now  and 
then  not  unworthy  of  insertion  in  your  interesting  periodical.  The 
following  is  one  of  obstinate  constipation  in  a six-year  old  cow, 
of  the  short-horn  breed.  Until  the  time  of  her  being  taken  up, 
which  is  about  three  weeks  since,  she  seemed  to  all  appearance 
to  be  in  good  health,  yielded  her  usual  quantity  of  milk,  fed  well, 
and  rumination  was  carried  on  regularly. 
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Although  this  is  not  a successful  case,  so  far  as  the  recovery 
of  the  animal  is  concerned,  I think  that  our  veterinary  knowledge 
is  almost  equally  advanced  by  the  description  of  those  cases  in 
which  death  terminates  the  scene,  as  we  have  the  advantage  of 
a post-mortem  examination. 

After  she  had  been  up  a week,  she  was  observed  by  the  cow- 
man not  to  void  her  usual  quantity  of  faeces.  Not  much  notice 
was  taken  of  this  for  two  or  three  days,  as  in  other  respects  she 
appeared  to  be  in  health  ; but  still  continuing  to  void  them  in  less 
and  less  quantity  every  day,  Mr.  Horsfield  was  sent  for,  who, 
on  external  examination,  could  detect  no  cause  why  this  should 
be  the  case  ; but,  on  inquiry,  learned  that  the  animal  had  for 
some  time  past  been  labouring  under  a morbid  appetite,  evinced 
by  her  eating,  whenever  she  could  obtain  such  articles,  the 
soles  of  old  shoes,  or  linen,  which  might  perchance  be  hung  on 
the  hedges  of  the  field  in  which  she  was  grazing.  The  rumen 
was  full,  but  emitted  a tympanic  sound  when  struck.  Mr. 
Horsfield,  November  1st,  prescribed  a dose  of  opening  medicine, 
such  as  is  usually  given  to  cattle. 

The  draught  was  given  ; but  there  was  no  action  of  the 
bowels. 

2d. — Still  the  same.  She  refuses  her  food.  Rumination  has 
ceased.  Administer  frequent  enemas. 

3d. — No  change.  She  does  not  appear  to  suffer  any  pain,  ge- 
nerally lying  down.  Pulse  32.  Repeat  the  draught. 

4th. — Losing  flesh  fast ; but  in  other  respects  the  same. 

6th. — Give  magnes.  sulph.  H)j,  aloes  B.B.  §j,  pulv.  zingib.  §ss  ; 
support  her  by  gruel. 

6th. — As  the  animal  was  still  no  better,  or  rather  was  evidently 
sinking,  we  determined,  as  her  only  chance  of  recovery,  to  lay 
open  the  rumen,  and  remove  the  contents.  Having  secured  her 
to  a gate,  we  made  an  incision  sufficiently  large  to  introduce  the 
arm,  taking  care  not  to  let  any  of  its  contents  escape  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Her  first  and  second  stomachs  contained, 
by  measure,  the  enormous  quantity  of  twenty-eight  gallons,  all 
in  a fluid  state,  and  consisting'  principally  of  the  gruel  she  had 
had.  We  could  not  detect  any  foreign  body,  with  the  exception 
of  a little  sand  and  coal  slack. 

Now  giving  up  all  hopes  of  her  recovery,  we  left  her,  after 
bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  apposition  by  sutures,  leaving 
word  that  we  should  be  informed  as  soon  as  her  death  had  taken 
place,  which  it  did  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

Sectio  cadaveris. — On  laying  open  the  abdominal  cavity,  we 
found  what  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  an  extensive  attachment 
of  the  rumen  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  and  diaphragm  ; but,  on 
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more  minute  examination,  proved  to  be  an  immense  abscess, 
filled  with  a fluid  resembling  cream  more  than  any  thing  else,  at 
least  four  quarts  : I think  that  1 am  stating  rather  under  than  over 
the  mark.  The  sac  which  contained  the  pus  appeared  to  be  formed 
of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver,  but  much  thickened  and 
altered  in  its  structure.  There  was  also  a smaller  abscess  at- 
tached to  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  liver  was  healthy  ; the  gall- 
bladder full,  and  its  contents  of  a pale  straw-colour  ; the  intes- 
tines perfectly  empty ; the  abomasum  and  maniplus  the  same — 
indeed  the  latter  had  an  appearance  as  if  it  had  been  washed  and 
sponged,  so  perfectly  free  was  it  from  food. 

There  was  no  apparent  cause  for  the  obstinate  constipation 
which  existed,  with  the  exception  of  the  abscess. 

I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  could  scarcely  be  called 
a case  of  constipation;  but  one  in  which  the  abscess,  by  its 
weight,  acted  mechanically  in  preventing  the  passage  of  the  food 
from  the  reticulum  into  the  maniplus. 


OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS  BY  A BONE. 

By  Mr.  W.  Barker,  Stokesley. 

This  being  an  incident  of  uncommon  occurrence,  and  knowing 
with  what  ardency  and  zeal  you  study  the  welfare  of  that  noble 
and  faithful  companion  of  man,  the  dog,  I am  induced  to  send 
you  the  following  narrative  for  insertion  in  your  valuable  peri- 
odical. 

On  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  October,  1843,  I was  sent  for  to  look 
at  a hound,  the  property  of  Lieut.-Col.  Hildyard.  The  hunts- 
man informed  me  that,  whilst  out  at  exercise,  the  dog  in  question 
discovered  a bone  on  the  side  of  the  road,  which  enticed  him  to 
fall  out  of  the  ranks  ; the  whipper-in  following  perceived  what 
he  was  about  and  saluted  him  with  a stroke  from  his  whip.  The 
dog,  being  intent  upon  the  object  of  his  prize,  rather  than  lose  it, 
swallowed  it  without  mastication.  The  result  was  that  it  stuck 
in  the  oesophagus,  and  caused  the  animal  to  use  violent  efforts  to 
throw  it  up,  but  all  in  vain.  It  had  become  an  immoveable  fix- 
ture. The  dog  travelled  home,  continually  attempting  to  expel 
the  bone,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth ; until  at  length,  being  per- 
fectly exhausted,  he  lay  down  with  his  nose  protruded,  and  gasp- 
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ing  terribly.  I examined  him,  and  presently  discovered  the  situ- 
ation of  the  bone.  Its  extremity  nearest  the  stomach  was  just  to 
be  felt  anterior  to  the  first  rib.  I tried  various  manipulations  to 
force  it  from  its  position,  but  in  vain.  I gave  him  5 oz.  of  ol.  lini, 
part  of  which  he  swallowed,  and  the  remainder  he  cast  up  again, 
mixed  with  a quantity  of  bloody  spume.  I ordered  him  into  an 
apartment  where  he  could  be  alone. 

4 th. — The  oil  has  operated.  All  solid  food  was  forbidden,  but 
let  him  have  a little  broth,  which  he  took  very  sparingly.  I 
fancy  the  dog  to-  day,  in  his  attempts  to  cast  up  the  bone,  has 
displaced  it  a little. 

5th . — No  fseces  have  passed.  During  the  night  I gave  a little 
more  oil,  which  was  received  and  rejected  as  before.  I then  had 
the  dog’s  head  held  in  a proper  position,  and  with  a probang  tried 
to  force  the  bone  down  into  the  stomach  : in  this  attempt  I was 
unsuccessful. 

6th. — The  dog  lay  to-day  quite  unconscious  of  the  voice  of  his 
keeper,  and  during  the  night  has  vomited  a quantity  of  mucus 
and  blood.  Matters  had  now  assumed  a desperate  appearance, 
and  I told  the  Colonel  there  was  no  chance  of  saving  the  animal’s 
life  but  by  making  an  incision  through  the  integuments  and  mus- 
cles and  into  the  oesophagus.  He,  however,  wished  me  to  try  the 
probang  once  more  before  I had  recourse  to  the  operation  : I 
accordingly  made  another  attempt,  but  with  as  little  success  as 
before. 

The  evening  was  now  far  advanced,  and  my  employer  wished 
that  I would  delay  the  operation  until  morning. 

7th. — The  dog,  as  might  be  expected,  is  much  worse  this 
morning,  and  unable  to  hold  up  his  head.  I feared  the  parts 
contiguous  would  be  in  a state  of  gangrene,  on  account  of  the 
bone  being  in  the  oesophagus  so  great  a length  of  time  ; how- 
ever, as  soon  as  I was  able  to  see,  1 had  him  muzzled,  laid  on 
the  right  side,  and  properly  secured,  and  had  an  attendant  to 
press  at  the  lower  part  of  his  neck  opposite  to  the  bone  from 
below  upwards;  which  caused  the  bone  to  assume  a prominent 
position,  and  enabled  me  to  perform  the  operation  with  greater 
facility. 

I found  the  oesophagus  in  a very  putrid  state,  emitting  a remark- 
ably offensive  smell,  and,  surrounding  the  bone,  there  was  also 
a large  secretion  of  muco-purulent  matter.  After  removing  the 
bone  I washed  the  parts  with  diluted  brandy,  and  brought  the 
edges  of  the  oesophagus  into  actual  contact  by  means  of  sutures, 
as  well  as  the  integuments,  and  dressed  the  external  wound 
daily  with  tinct.  myrrh  co.  The  dog  appeared  faint  immediately 
after  I had  finished  the  operation,  and  I gave  him  a little  brandy 
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and  water.  I endeavoured  for  two  or  three  days  to  support  him 
with  nutritious  enemas,  and,  after  this,  allowed  him  to  lap  a little 
broth  or  thin  gruel.  An  healthy  action  was  soon  reinstated  ; the 
dog  daily  began  to  improve,  until  at  length  he  was  convalescent, 
leaving  no  traces  of  the  wreck  behind  him.  The  bone  measured 
in  length  34  inches,  and  2 inches  at  its  base : it  is  the  superior 
extremity  of  the  femur  of  a sheep. 


CONSTIPATION. 

By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S. , Veterinary  Surgeon 
First  Life  Guards. 

29 th  Oct.  1843. — Captain  R — ’s  first  charger,  a horse  for  which 
he  has  refused  £350,  was  seized,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  indicating  pain  in  his  bowels. 
He  lay  down  and  rolled,  and  repeated  this  more  than  once ; and, 
in  consequence,  the  groom  took  him  out  for  exercise. 

11  o’clock. — Being  unrelieved  after  his  exercise,  my  assistant 
was  sent  for  to  him.  The  case,  to  him,  appearing  evidently  one 
of  “ gripes,”  he  administered  without  delay  an  antispasmodic 
ball,  and  ordered  him  out,  a second  time,  for  exercise.  After 
another  exercise,  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  duration,  no  relief  being 
obtained,  the  horse  was  removed  into  an  infirmary-box,  distant 
about  a quarter  of  a mile. 

About  half-past  11  o’clock  I saw  him.  I was  told  by  the 
groom  he  had  passed  dung  early  in  the  morning,  and  again, 
sparingly,  at  ten  o’clock  ; but  not  since.  He  was  now,  loose  in 
the  box,  pawing  occasionally,  shaking  his  tail,  looking  about  for 
places  to  lie  down  upon,  and  would  have  lain  down  had  we  not 
prevented  him.  In  fact,  he  had  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  cholic, 
with  a small,  quick,  threaddy  pulse,  and  a countenance  betray- 
ing pain,  but  not  of  a sharp  character.  Altogether  I did  not 
think  the  case  was  one  that  demanded  blood-letting,  and  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  ordered  my  usual  antispasmodic  draught, 
composed  of  compound  decoction  of  aloes  (Barbadoes)  with  the 
addition  of  tincture  of  opium  and  the  spirit  of  nitrous  aether;  also 
a simple  enema.  After  the  drench  had  been  administered,  and 
before  the  enema  was  given,  he  passed  dung  again,  about  equal 
in  quantity  and  similar  in  other  respects  to  an  ordinary  evacua- 
tion. The  injection  brought  away  no  dung.  I ordered  him  out 
again,  after  this  was  done,  to  take  walking  exercise  for  about  half 
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an  hour ; and  then  to  be  returned  to  his  box,  littered  down,  and  let 
loose.  He  now  was  tranquil,  stood  in  one  place,  taking  little 
notice  of  any  body  or  any  thing  that  was  doing.  At  half-past  two 
o’clock,  a warm  bran  mash  and  some  chilled  water  were  offered 
to  him,  or  rather  placed  at  his  disposal ; but  he  loathed  both. 

5 o'clock,  p.m. — He  had  become  again  uneasy.  He  was  found 
walking  round  his  box,  searching  for  places  to  lie  down ; then 
lying  down  and  rolling,  looking  at  his  flank,  and  otherwise  ex- 
pressing the  same  pain  he  had  felt  before.  My  assistant  admi- 
nistered another  simple  enema,  which  brought  away  a considerable 
quantity  of  dung,  nowise  differing  from  that  ordinarily  passed. 
Then  again  he  was  led  out  for  exercise;  and,  while  walking  out, 
several  times  was  remarked  to  strike  his  belly  with  his  hind  feet: 
and  great  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  groom  in  preventing 
him  lying  down.  Soon  he  was  returned  again  to  his  box,  and, 
no  sooner  let  loose  therein  than  he  lay  down  and  rolled,  and 
arose  again,  and  repeated  this  over  and  over  again,  looking  at 
the  same  time  with  much  distress  at  his  flank,  and  then  he  com- 
menced blowing  and  profusely  sweating  in  patches,  under  the 
belly  and  between  the  legs.  This  was  not  to  be  endured  a mo- 
ment ; and,  therefore,  sixteen  pounds  of  blood  were  immediately 
abstracted  ; which  done,  extra  warm  clothing  was  put  upon  him : 
and,  his  legs,  which  were  quite  cold,  were  rubbed  until  warm,  and 
afterwards  encased  in  flannel.  His  bed  was  set  smooth  once  more, 
and,  appearing  relieved  by  the  blood-letting,  he  was  left  again 
to  himself.  Being  watched  through  the  key-hole  of  the  door,  he 
was  observed  to  stand  quiet  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  which  he  had  a scanty  motion.  He  next  lay  down,  and 
remained  reclining  upon  his  near  side  for  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes.  Then  he  became  again  restless,  rising  upon  his  legs, 
and  lying  down,  but  not  expressing  so  much  pain  as  he  had  done. 

A quarter  before  8 o'clock,  p.m. — He  had  another  copious  dis- 
charge of  dung  of  the  ordinary  character,  in  soft  conglomerated 
balls.  At  half  past  eight  o’clock  I saw  him  again.  Finding  that  he 
had  been  bled  abundantly  in  my  absence,  according  to  directions  I 
had  left,  and  that  the  blood-letting  had  relieved  him,  and  that  he 
was  now,  compared  to  what  he  had  been,  manifesting  but  slight 
uneasiness,  1 ordered  a mustard  embrocation  to  be  applied  to 
the  belly,  with  a view  of,  by  counter-irritation,  withdrawing  any 
disposition  there  might  be  to  the  setting-in  of  inflammation  : 
thinking  that  the  present  relief  would  only  prove  temporary. 

My  assistant  and  the  groom  sat  up  in  attendance  on  him  during 
the  night,  visiting  him  about  every  half  hour.  He  continued  free 
from  the  expression  of  any  pain,  and  passed  dung  no  less  than 
four  or  five  different  times. 
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Oct.  '30th. — At  six  o’clock  this  morning  he  began  to  evince  pain 
again.  His  respiration  became  quick,  and  expressive  of  irrita- 
tion, both  his  nostrils  and  flanks  shewing  sensible  movement.  I 
saw  him  at  eight  o’clock,  at  which  hour  there  was  evidently  con- 
siderable irritation  expressed,  owing,  apparently,  to  dull  pain  or 
much  uneasiness  in  his  bowels.  His  pulse  was  90 — his  breath- 
ing short  and  irritable — his  countenance  desponding.  The  ca- 
thartic draught  had  not  operated,  and,  therefore,  1 ordered  him 
four  ounces  more  of  the  comp,  decoct,  of  aloes — a repetition  of 
the  blood-letting,  to  the  extent  he  would  endure,  which  proved 
to  be  to  the  amount  of  twelve  pounds — and  this  was  followed  by 
a copious  perspiration.  The  mustard  blister  was  repeated  to  his 
belly,  and  the  tobacco-smoke  enema  was  administered.  About 
a dozen  lumps  of  dung  were  voided  after  the  enema  ; and,  there- 
fore, 1 ordered  a repetition  of  it  at  mid-day  and  in  the  evening, 
being  compelled,  myself,  to  leave  home  for  the  day.  Such  sub- 
sequent enemae  brought  away  a few  lumps  of  dung,  but  nothing 
like  a full  dunging,  or  an  approach  to  catharsis ; though  once 
was  remarked  a conglomeration  of  dung-balls,  the  size  of  a pint 
pot. 

6 o'clock , p.m. — I saw  him  again.  He  was  expressing  little 
more  irritation  than  in  the  morning.  His  pulse  was  small  and 
compressible,  and  reckoned  90.  The  blister  to  the  belly  had 
made  the  parts  very  tender.  I ordered  him  another  tobacco 
enema  at  eleven  o’clock,  p.m.,  and  to  be  set  up  with. 

Oct.  31s£.~— The  clyster  brought  nothing  from  him.  He  re- 
mained tranquil  the  fore  part  of  the  night;  but  at  four  o’clock, 
a.m.,  his  blowing  commenced  again.  Tobacco-smoke  was  tried 
again ; but  now,  as  it  had  done  the  time  before,  failed  to  elicit 
any  discharge  of  faeces.  I visited  him  at  nine  o’clock,  a.m.,  and 
finding  that  his  cathartic  medicine  (although  he  had  now  taken 
§ij  of  Barbadoes  aloes)  had,  together  with  the  clysters  of  tobacco 
he  had  received,  both  failed,  I came  to  the  resolution  to  try  a 
practice  I had,  in  two  previous  cases  of  similar  character  pursued 
with  success,  viz.  the  exhibition  of  mercury  with  opium,  and, 
therefore,  ordered  the  following  ball  to  be  given  every  ten  hours, 
without  intermission  during  the  night  : — 

R Hydrarg.  chlorid 3j 

Pulv.  opii gr.  v 

Terebinth,  vulgar Jss 

Farin.  avenae q.  8.  ut  fiat  bol. 

2 o'clock,  p.m. — He  passed  a few  dung-balls,  and,  an  hour 
afterwards  (at  three  o’clock)  passed  a scanty  portion  of  soft  dung. 

6 o'clock , p.m. — Is  now  tranquil,  and  apparently  free  from  all 
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sharp  pain,  though  his  countenance  would  not  lead  one  to  think 
he  is  free  from  pain  altogether.  There  appears  still  dull  pain 
or  annoying  feelings  in  his  bowels.  His  belly,  which  has  never 
been  very  large  or  tense  before,  seems  getting  so  now. 

Nov.  1st,  9 o'clock,  a.m. — He  has  commenced  “blowing” 
again  ; and  his  pulse  has  got  up  again  to  90,  and  is  small,  indi- 
cating irritation  more  than  inflammatory  action.  The  tobacco- 
enema  was  administered  with  no  effect.  Let  him  continue  his 
calomel  and  opium  : I see  no  other  chance  of  saving  him. 

7 o'clock,  p.m. — He  has  very  slightly  purged  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon. 

Nov . 2d. — Purging  freely.  He  has  taken  nine  drachms  of  ca- 
lomel. His  breathing  is  tranquil  again,  and  his  pulse  has  got 
down;  and  he  appears,  now  that  his  bowels  are  being  plentifully 
relieved,  to  be  in  the  road  to  recovery.  He  has  also,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  was  taken,  shewn  an  inclination  for  food.  Discon- 
tinue his  balls,  and  make  him  some  gruel,  and  get  him  a handful 
or  two  of  very  nice  hay. 

Nov.  3d. — Still  purging.  Has  commenced  feeding  with  an 
appetite.  Refuses  now  to  drink  gruel ; therefore  let  him  have 
chilled  water. 

4th. — Diarrhoea  ceasing ; dung  now  being  in  a soft  mass. 
Pulse  44. 

5th. — Going  on  well.  Bowels  regular,  dung  in  balls  of  the 
ordinary  character. 

After  leaving  the  infirmary  he  became  affected  with  tainted 
breath  and  tender  mouth,  from  the  mercury. 

Observations. — Two  circumstances  distinguish  this  case 
from  one  of  cholic  : the  symptoms,  although  they  intermitted, 
were  not  of  that  acutely  painful  character  ; and,  moreover,  they 
proved  protracted  beyond  any  thing  cholic  would  have  done. 
There  was  evidently  intestinal  disease ; but  there  was  no  more 
reason  for  believing  it  was  enteritis  than  cholic;  for,  as  I said 
before,  the  symptoms  were  not  urgent  enough  for  either  one  or 
the  other.  And,  again,  had  the  disorder  consisted  in  inflamma- 
tion, there  would  have  been  no  such  intermissions,  during  which 
the  patient  appeared  free  from  pain,  as  there  were. 

The  case  being  neither  cholic  nor  enteritis,  and  yet  evidently 
one  of  bowel  irritation,  the  scantiness  of  the  alvine  discharges, 
and  the  irregularity  of  them,  together  with  their  nature,  led  me  to 
call  it  constipation  ; and  I think  the  result  has  borne  me  out  in 
my  diagnosis.  One  thing  is  certain, — that  it  was  at  once  re- 
lieved, I may  say  cured,  by  catharsis.  But  how  was  this  de- 
sirable object  effected  ? Although  the  two  ounces  of  Barbadoes 
aloes  may  have  contributed  towards  it,  they  did  not  appear,  from 
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the  interval  that  took  place  between  their  administration  and  the 
purgation,  to  have  primarily  set  the  bowels  in  action.  Nor  did 
the  tobacco-enemata  succeed;  for,  after  about  three  injections, 
they  appeared,  as  I have  noticed  in  cases  before,  to  lose  their 
stimulating  power.  I believe,  myself,  that  the  mercury  accom- 
plished the  purgation  ; and  I feel  more  confidence  in  thinking  so, 
from  having,  in  three  or  four  previous  cases,  made  the  same  ob- 
servations. Indeed,  I begin  to  think  that  mercury  has  been  very 
unwisely  cast  into  the  back-ground  in  veterinary  medicine.  In 
such  hopeless  cases  as  the  present,  and  in  those,  equally  hopeless, 
of  chest  affections,  I have,  for  some  time*,  myself,  made  mercury 
my  sheet-anchor. 


HARD  TUMOUR  IN  A MARE. 

By  A.  S.  Copeman,  V.S.,  Walpole . 

Nov.  11,  1843,  my  attention  was  requested  by  P.  C.  Good- 
wyn,  Esq.,  to  an  aged  mare,  of  large  size,  beautiful  symmetry, 
and  in  fine  condition.  It  had  been  observed  for  some  long  time 
past  that  she  moved  stiffly  and  awkwardly,  as  if  slightly  injured 
in  her  loins  ; frequently  she  would  weave  her  head,  particularly 
after  drinking  water  from  the  pond,  and  if  sharply  corrected,  or 
her  head  suddenly  elevated,  it  produced  a general  tremor  of  her 
whole  frame,  which  lasted  for  several  minutes  : still  she  performed 
her  work  and  kept  up  her  condition  to  last  night,  without  shew- 
ing any  other  symptoms  of  disease. 

On  examining  her  this  morning,  the  following  symptoms  pre- 
sented themselves:  pulse  65,  full  and  wiry — mouth  injected, hot 
and  dry — skin  glossy — continually  weaving  her  head,  very  un- 
easy, frequently  walking  round  her  box  with  a stiff,  awkward, 
staggering  motion,  the  whole  body  in  a state  of  tremor — contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  the  breast — the  right  leg  frequently 
raised  quickly  from  the  ground,  stretched  out  forward  at  full 
length,  and  held  in  that  position  for  some  seconds. 

Treatment. — Bleed  two  gallons,  except  symptoms  of  syncope 
should  sooner  make  their  appearance.  Put  her  in  a cool  box, 
apply  warm  clothing,  give  in  solution  Barb,  aloes  giss,  with  tine, 
zingib.  gj.  Have  all  possible  quietness  about  the  stable. 

6 o’ clock,  p.m. — She  appears  in  every  respect  as  reported  in 
the  morning,  except  that  the  pulse  is  more  accelerated,  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  dilated,  with  intolerance  of  light.  Bled  to  12 

* See  The  Veterinarian  for  1842,  p.  336,  et  sequent. 
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pints,  when  the  heart’s  action  lost  its  force — gave  aloe  §ss, 
opii  3iv,  camph.  ^ij , in  solution,  enemas,  etc.  etc. 

12 th,  6 o’clock,  a.m. — Pulse  85.  Body  generally  warm — bow- 
els torpid — she  is  very  restless — pupils  more  dilated,  greater  in- 
tolerance of  light — the  fore  legs  adducted  forward — almost 
continual  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  breast  and  shoulders 
— frequently  twitching  up  either  leg.  Give  ol.  lini  Oss,  ol. 
croton  40  gr.,  opii  3iv;  apply  oil  of  cantharides  to  the  spine,  and 
throw  up  copious  enemas. 

5 o’clock , p.m. — Pulse  89,  or  thereabouts ; for  she  is  so  un- 
easy, and  the  tremor  of  the  body  so  great,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
take  the  pulse  at  all.  The  body  still  retains  its  warmth — the 
mouth  stercoraceous — respiration  accelerated  and  stertorous — 
the  faeces  pultaceous,  the  blisters  acting  well.  Give  opium  with 
camphor. 

10  o’clock.— The  pulse  could  not  be  counted,  respiration  was  so 
quick  and  stertorous.  She  has  lain  down  several  times  for  a few 
minutes,  and  when  standing  she  generally  finds  some  point  to 
rest  either  her  head  or  chest  against,  throwing  nearly  the  whole 
weight  of  her  body  forcibly  forward. 

13 th,  3 o’clock,  a.m. — Dead. 

Autopsy. — Stomach  healthy,  containing  but  little  food.  The 
intestines  distended  with  considerable  flatus  and  fluid  faeces,  but 
healthy  in  structure.  The  liver  and  spleen  normal — lungs  slightly 
congested — heart  normal. 

I next  carefully  examined  the  whole  of  the  spinal  column, 
taking  the  head  off  at  the  dentata,  in  order  to  enable  me,  with  a 
better  chance  of  success,  in  minutely  examining  the  brain,  but 
could  not  find  the  slightest  abnormal  appearance  in  any  part  of 
the  spine. 

Cranium. — Upon  making  a section  of  the  bones,  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain  were  found  to  contain  about  an  ounce  of  dark  straw- 
coloured  fluid— -the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  much  congested. 
Having  removed  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  a firm  tubercular 
excrescence,  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  was  situated  directly 
under  the  neck,  or  what  anatomists  call  the  crus  cerebri  of  the 
cerebrum.  It  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  pericranium,  and  di- 
rectly anterior  to  the  suture  which  unites  the  occipital  with  the 
cuneiform  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
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By  J.  Grellier,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

[Continued  from  p.  651.] 

Inflammation  of  the  Eye. 

The  organs  of  vision  are  more  subject  to  be  diseased  from 
natural  causes  than  any  other  in  the  animal  economy,  which  l 
imagine  may  proceed  from  the  eye-ball  being  so  compound  in 
its  structure  ; its  membranes  and  humerus  so  delicate,  both  in 
their  texture  and  functions  ; its  vessels  so  minute,  that  the  least 
irregularity  in  its  circulation,  whether  from  internal  or  external 
causes,  must  unavoidably  produce  obstructions  or  pressure  on 
some  of  its  parts,  and  any  one  part  being  defective  destroys  or 
deranges  the  mechanism  of  the  whole. 

A minute  description  of  the  eye  must  tend  rather  to  confuse 
than  elucidate  the  subject ; and  yet,  that  the  reader  should  have 
some  general  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  economy,  I think 
requisite  towards  attaining  a knowledge  of  its  diseases. 

The  eye  is  composed  of  several  coats,  containing  humours  for 
the  purpose  of  refracting  the  rays  of  light  and  converging  them 
to  a focal  point ; which  point  falls  on  the  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  seated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye,  by  w'hich  the  sense' 
of  vision  is  conveyed  immediately  to  the  brain. 

This  mechanical  structure  is  founded  on  the  first  laws  of  optics ; 
consequently  any  person  the  least  versed  in  that  science  may 
attain  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  the  eye. 

It  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  anterior,  which  contains 
the  aqueous  or  watery  humour,  and  the  posterior,  containing  the 
crystalline  or  glassy  humour.  The  rays  of  light,  not  being  suf- 
ficiently refracted  by  the  atmosphere,  pass  through  the  external 
coats  of  the  eye,  which,  being  convex,  increase  the  refraction ; 
they  then  pass  through  the  watery  humour,  which  not  only  in- 
creases the  refraction,  but,  perhaps,  serves  to  keep  a proper  space 
between  the  refracting  mediums  : the  rays  not  yet  being  suffi- 
ciently converged,  pass  through  the  crystalline  lens,  which,  being 
hardest  in  the  centre,  draws  the  rays  rapidly  to  a focal  point, 
which  is  received  on  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  where  the 
object  is  delineated,  and  is  conveyed  from  thence  to  the  brain#. 

* As  the  too  great  concavity  or  convexity  of  the  eye  is  known  to  affect 
the  human  vision  by  removing  the  focal  point  from  the  optic  nerve,  may 
not  the  same  causes  produce  that  shyness  on  the  road,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  imperfect  vision  in  the  horse,  when  the  eye  is  perfectly  free  from 
disease  ? 
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I rut  he  middle  of  the  eye  there  is  a thin,  round,  muscular  mem- 
brane, called  the  iris ; and  that  which  appears  a black  spot  in 
the  centre  of  it,  and  of  an  oblong  shape  in  the  horse,  is  an  aper- 
ture termed  the  pupil,  through  which  the  rays  pass.  This  mem- 
brane is  radiated  and  gives  colour  to  the  eye,  as  brown  and  blue 
in  the  human  subject,  and  wall-eye,  brown,  or  cinnamon-colour, 
in  the  horse,  which  last  is  observed  to  be  most  free  from  dis- 
ease. It  likewise  dilates  and  contracts  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  light  the  eye  is  exposed  to.  Thus,  on  examining  the  pupil 
of  a horse,  the  future  state  of  vision  may  be  prognosticated  with 
some  degree  of  certainty.  On  a horse  being  brought  from  a dark 
stable  and  exposed  to  a considerable  glare  of  light,  the  pupil  will 
contract,  if  his  eye  be  sound,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of 
rays  which  at  first  stimulate  the  optic  nerve.  On  the  contrary,  if 
any  of  the  humours  be  cloudy,  he  expands  his  pupil  to  receive  all 
the  rays  possible,  as  the  objects  pass  on  to  the  optic  nerve  in  a 
very  confused  form,  having  the  same  effect  as  looking  through  a 
telescope  immediately  after  the  glasses  have  been  breathed  on. 

The  very  delicate  structure  and  transparency  of  these  parts 
will  in  some  measure  account  for  the  obstinacy  which  frequently 
attends  the  cure  of  diseases;  why  they  are  so  liable  to  a return 
of  the  complaint ; and  why  impaired  vision  must  inevitably  be  the 
consequence  of  these  returns.  The  circulation  of  these  parts  is 
conducted  by  very  small  capillary  tubes,  conveying  only  the  finest 
and  most  transparent  particles  of  blood.  If  the  circulation  of 
these  parts  is  much  increased,  as  in  local  inflammation,  and  the 
blood  rushes  with  a great  degree  of  impetus,  the  consequence 
is  a rupture  of  the  capillary  tubes,  and  an  admission  of  red  par- 
ticles of  blood  to  membranes  and  humours  wrhich  were  before 
perfectly  transparent ; and  on  the  inflammation  subsiding,  and 
the  parts  being  in  some  measure  restored  to  their  primitive  order, 
the  eye  will  be  left  in  nearly  the  following  state  : — the  delicate 
mechanism  of  the  capillary  vessels  strained,  ruptured,  and  de- 
prived of  their  tone,  by  which  the  eye  will  be  very  liable  to  be 
again  affected ; and  the  beautiful  transparency  of  its  parts  slightly 
obscured,  by  having  circulated  grosser  fluid  than  nature  designed 
them  to  do. 

I cannot  omit  mentioning  a muscle  of  the  horse’s  eye  in  this 
place,  as  it  tends  to  confirm  an  opinion  adopted  at  the  Veterinary 
College  against  that  of  farriers,  &c.  Most  cases  of  inflammation 
of  the  eye  are  said  by  the  latter  to  arise  from  blows,  or  some  ex- 
ternal violence  which  the  animal  has  received.  I will  venture  to 
affirm  that  not  one  case  in  twenty  arises  from  that  cause;  for  the 
eye,  in  its  natural  position,  is  in  a great  measure  defended  by  its 
orbit ; but  on  any  violence  being  threatened  the  animal,  or  any 
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thing  held  before  his  eyes,  he  exerts  the  power  of  this  retracting 
muscle,  which  is  attached  round  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye,  by 
which  it  is  drawn  a considerable  distance  within  its  orbit  ; and 
the  same  power  propels  a strong  cartilaginous  substance  called 
the  haw,  which  instantly  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye, 
by  which  means  the  whole  ball  is  secured*. 


THE  VETERINARIAN,  DECEMBER  1,  1843. 


Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


I beg  to  offer  Mr.  Turner  many  thanks  for  his  kind  and 
valuable  letter,  contained  in  the  present  number.  I claim  not 
a tithe  part  of  the  merit  which  he  would  attribute  to  me ; but, 
labouring  with  him  and  many  other  noble  spirits,  we  have,  I 
trust,  effected  a thorough  revolution  in  the  treatment  of  Rabies 
Canina. 

We  grapple  with  it  in  its  earliest  stage  by  the  occasional  but 
rare  use  of  the  knife,  and  the  constant  but  not  cruel  application 
of  the  lunar  caustic.  We  laugh  to  scorn,  in  the  present  day, 
the  various  medicaments  with  which  the  patient  used  to  be 
loaded  ; and  we  have  also  discarded — I wish  that  I could  say 
thoroughly — the  deliquescent  caustics  with  which  he  used  to 
be  tortured,  but  which  did  not — could  not — always  extirpate 
the  poison.  We  have,  in  the  terse  language  of  Mr.  Turner, 
“ crushed  the  serpent  while  in  his  germ,  in  almost  innumerable 
instances  among  the  lower  animals,  and  happily  in  many  a 
human  being.’’ 

Mr.  Turner  is  anxious  to  proceed  farther;  and  so  am  I.  I will 
relate  two  modes  of  proceeding  which  I have  lately  adopted. 

When  a dog  has  been  bitten  under  circumstances  of  suspicion 
I have  had  every  part  of  him  shorn  ; and  the  consequence  has 

* The  comparative  variations  between  the  human  and  horse’s  eyes  are  as 
follow  : — 

1st.  The  horse’s  eye  has  one  muscle  more  than  the  human  subject;  viz. 
the  retractor  oculi. 

2d.  The  haw,  or  membrana  nictitans  of  anatomists,  improperly  so  called 
in  the  horse,  as  it  is  rather  cartilaginous  than  membranous. 
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been,  that  I have  discovered  one  or  more  minute  wounds,  which 
in  process  of  time  might  have  been  the  possible  or  probable  source 
of  disease. 

In  two  instances  horses  were  bitten  by  or  exposed  to  the  bite 
of  a rabid  dog.  I had  both  of  them  clipped,  and  I found  minute 
wounds  on  each  of  them,  which  would  certainly  have  escaped 
notice,  and  might  have  been  the  cause  of  death. 

Mr.  Turner  supposes  that  “spasm  of  the  glottis  is  found 
among  the  first  alarming  indication  of  rabies  ; that  it  is  never 
absent,  except  at  short  intervals;  and  that  it  invariably  exists 
with  redoubled  fury  at  the  close  of  the  awful  scene.” 

I confess  that,  in  my  practice,  far  more  liujited  than  that  of 
Mr.  Turner,  I have  seen,  comparatively,  little  of  this  spasm  of 
the  glottis.  I have  seen  the  horse  that  was  in  the  morning  per- 
fectly well  brought  home  at  noon,  trembling,  heaving,  stagger- 
ing— working  himself  into  the  highest  state  of  excitation,  uttering 
the  most  dreadful  cries,  and  ready  to  accomplish  every  kind  of 
mischief,  his  countenance  wild,  and  his  lips  quivering.  A few 
hours  have  passed  over — perhaps  not  an  hour — and  he  is,  com- 
paratively, quiet;  he  seeks  for  notice  and  for  relief.  Then,  in- 
deed, there  is  occasionally  something  like  spasm  of  the  glottis — 
a violent  disturbance  of  the  respiratory  organs;  a horrible  species 
of  delirium  comes  over  the  poor  fellow ; he  is  perfectly  without 
controul ; he  injures  himself,  and  destroys  every  thing  around 
him,  until  he  falls  exhausted  or  dead.  I acknowledge  that  it 
would  be  a glorious  thing  to  be  able  to  afford  the  tortured  animal 
even  a temporary  respite;  but  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished? 
Will  it  be  an  easy  or  a practicable  matter,  or  consistent  with  our 
own  safety  and  that  of  others,  to  cast  this  poor  beast,  and  to 
keep  him  down  while  we  perform  on  him  the  operation  of  trache- 
otomy? I should  much  fear  the  practicability  of  this  ; and  yet 
I should  glory  to  see  our  friend  successfully  employed  in  effecting 
the  operation.  If  he  ever  does  attempt  the  experiment,  “ may 
we  be  there  to  see  !” 

May  we  remind  our  readers  of  the  commencement  of  our 
Journal  of  1843?  It  was  a noble  list  of  contributors  which  then 
graced  our  pages.  We  will  endeavour  to  deserve  a continuancer 
of  their  support. 
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Calkins,  account  of  them  and  their  uses,  245 
Charnock,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  epidemic  in  1840-1,  388 
Charter,  observations  on  the  projected,  12 

Chest  of  the  horse,  account  of  the  most  frequent  diseases  in  the,  145,  403 

Childers,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  epidemic  in  1840-1,  387 

Clapp,  Mr.,  his  case  of  puncture  in  the  foot,  266 

Cleaver,  Mr.,  on  the  epidemic  among  cattle,  141 

Cleland,  Mr.,  his  case  of  fracture  of  the  superior  maxillary,  267 

on  the  treatment  of  a sucking  foal,  588,  682 

Cleveland,  the  Duke  of,  at  the  Derby  Agricultural  Meeting,  523 

Clips,  proper  description  of  them,  252 

Coates,  Mr.  W.  H.,  his  case  of  rabies  in  the  horse,  315 

on  enlarged  thyroid  glands  in  a cow,  498 

on  the  danger  of  soot  in  feeding  sheep,  500 

Coffin-bone,  a case  of  fracture  of,  389 
Coition,  the  injury  of  a bull  in,  681 

Coleman,  Professor,  on  the  progress  of  the  veterinary  art,  593 
Coleman,  Mr.,  at  the  Derby  Meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  472 
Colic,  the  use  of  bleeding  in,  148 

the  tobacco  clyster  in,  415 

cases  of,  at  Alfort,  403 

Colville,  Mr.,  at  the  Derby  Agricultural  Meeting,  474 

Compte-Rendu  of  the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort,  58 

Concrete,  the  use  of  it  in  paving,  247 

Concretions,  calcareous,  the  nature  of,  163 

Condition  of  the  horse,  on,  /2 

Constipation,  the  use  of  the  tobacco  clyster  in,  415 

, case  of,  693 

Consultation  XXVII,  the  effect  of  a poor  sandy  soil  on  cattle,  28 
XXVIII,  on  the  warranty  of  a cow,  489 
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Consultation  XXIX,  a fatal  case  of  parturition,  491 

XXX,  a suspicious  discharge  from  the  nostril,  492 

Consumptive  diseases,  the  diminution  of  the  globules  in,  582 
Copeman,  Mr.,  the  instruments  used  by  him  in  enbryotomy,  103 

his  cases  of  thoracic  and  abdominal  disease,  431 

Copper,  the  effect  of,  on  the  horse,  3/6 

Cornwall,  account  of  the  cattle  of,  185 

Cross  v.  Collis,  in  the  Sheriff’s  court,  535 

Cruelty  to  animals,  cases  of,  115,  117 

Danger,  Mr.,  on  the  administration  of  arsenic  to  sheep,  345 

Davot,  M.,  on  the  singular  propagation  of  farcy,  313 

Delafond,  the  pathological  Professor  at  Alfort,  581 

De  la  Harpe,  M.,  his  history  of  the  epidemic  in  cattle,  334 

Dent,  Mr.  J.,  his  account  of  the  epidemic,  1840-1,  386 

Derby,  the  agricultural  meeting  at,  459,  523 

Devons,  red,  account  of  the  cattle,  185-186 

North,  account  of.  185 

South,  account  of,  186 

Diaphragm,  spasm  of,  18 
various  cases  of,  18 

•  post-mortem  examinations,  21 

general  observations  on,  23 

*  on  the  pulse  in,  24 

causes  of,  25 

Dick,  Professor,  on  a poor  sandy  soil  for  cattle,  28 

bis  Case  of  an  encysted  tumour  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  68 

his  account  of  the  epidemic  in  1842-3, 

on  the  value  of  iodine,  4/6 

on  the  warranty  of  a cow,  489 

a fatal  case  of  parturition,  491 

on  suspicious  discharge  from  the  nostril,  492 

on  the  recent  epidemic  among  horses,  512 

on  the  poisoning  of  sheep  by  arsenic,  6/9 

Dods,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1840-1,  379 
Dog,  the  general  management  of,  354 

quantity  of  blood  in,  581 

the  use  of  iodine  in  the  diseases  of,  476 

fracture  of  the  os  humerus  of,  548 

history  of  the,  594 

cart  bill,  observations  on,  by  Mr.  Youatt,  205 

the  cruelty  of  it,  207,  297 

Dropping  after  calving,  a singular  case  of,  195 
Dymoke,  Champion,  on  the  epidemic  of  1841,  573 
Dysentery  in  a cow,  a case  of,  94 
Eclipse,  on  the  proportions  of,  48 1 

beauties  of  his  head  and  frame,  482 

Edinburgh  school,  annual  examination  of  its  pupils,  352 
Eggs,  their  alimentary  principles,  6 

a pin  in  one,  600 

Elbow  in  the  horse,  account  of  the,  673,  676 
Electric  phenomena  in  dressing  a horse,  89 
Embryotomy,  instruments  used  in,  103 
Empoisonment  of  horses  by  grooms,  660 
Eninensis,  his  cases  of  glanders  and  farcy,  447 

Epidemics  among  cattle,  accounts  of  them,  60,  70,  80,  83,  133,  135  136 
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Epidemic  diseases  north  of  the  Tweed,  79,  277,  278,  282 

in  1840-1,  79,  80,  83,  133,  135,  136,  137,  138,  143, 

212,  270,  271,272,  274,  275,  286,  323,  334,  379,  382,  383,  384,  386, 
387,  388,  390,  476,  615 

in  1842-3,  60,  212,  217,  2 77,  278,  282,  284,  285,  343, 

5 27,  619 

strangely  neglected,  527 

the  frequent  origin  of,  280,  283,  288 

in  Switzerland,  339 

the  present  among  horses,  361 

Everett,  Mr.,  at  the  Derby  agricultural  meeting,  524 
Experiments  on  living  animals,  by  Mr.  Turner,  355 
Extensor  muscles  of  the  foot,  the  loss  of  in  cattle,  324 

gradual  progress  of,  326 

treatment  of,  327 

result  of,  328 

in  the  horse,  account  of,  673 

Excrements  of  the  horse,  account  of,  8 
Eye,  the,  and  its  diseases,  650 
Farcy,  a singular  propagation  of,  313 
and  glanders,  cases  of,  447,  452 

comparison  between  it  and  a disease  of  the  human  being,  454 

and  glanders,  the  termination  of,  456 

the  treatment  of,  457 

a case  of,  65 1 

Fat,  lecture  on  the  nature  and  growth  of,  220 

the  non-nitrogenized  principle  of,  6 

Feeding  of  horses,  the  frequent  bad  management  of,  75 
Feet,  the  appearance  of  in  the  epidemic,  292 

a case  of  canker  in,  631 

Femoris  ossa,  description  of,  181,  182,  184 
Ferguson,  Mr.  P.  B.,  his  case  of  rupture  of  the  stomach,  606 
Ferraby,  Mr.,  his  case  of  rupture  of  the  os  suffraginis,  31 1 
Fetlock  joint  of  the  horse,  61,  676 

the  hinder  ones,  64 

Fever,  a fatal  case  of,  127 

never  runs  on  to  hydrophobia,  207 

Fibrine,  the  quantity  of  in  different  kinds  of  animals,  582 
Field,  Mr.  J.,  extracts  from  his  posthumous  works,  641 

his  talents  and  noble  character,  64 1 

his  observations  on  liepatirrhoea,  643 

on  the  danger  of  infusions  and  decoctions  of  tobacco,  644 

■ on  a singular  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  air- 

cells,  644 

on  disease  of  the  ovarium,  645 

on  fracture  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  640 

Mr.  W.,  his  account  of  a vapour-bath  for  horses,  1 

•  his  case  of  lithotomy,  30 

his  Posthumous  Records  from  the  Writings  of  his  Brother, 

641 

•  his  oration  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  1843-4,  661 

on  the  union  of  the  “ Veterinary  Transactions"’  and  “The 

Veterinarian,”  661 

on  the  history  of  veterinary  science,  663 

on  the  rapid  improvement  of  veterinary  science,  665 

on  the  introduction  of  cattle  pathology,  665 

meed  of  praise  due  to  the  late  John  Hunter,  666 
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Filaria  in  the  intestines  of  a dog,  434 
blood  of  a dog,  639 

Fisher,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  epidemic  among  cattle,  137 
Fishes,  the  characters  of  the  tubercles  in,  163 

the  source  of  animal  heat  in,  558 

Flandrin,  M.,  on  the  effects  of  arsenic  on  sheep,  345 
Flesh,  the  compounds  of,  6 
Flexor  muscles,  account  of  the,  673 

tendons,  a case  of  division  of  the,  307 

Food,  the  influence  of  on  epidemic  disease,  273 
Foot,  the  proper  paring  of,  252 

a case  of  puncture  of  the,  266 

the  muscles  of  the,  674 

Fore  limbs  of  the  horse,  account  of,  672 
Fothergill,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  epidemic,  136 
Founder,  singular  cases  of,  46,  631 
Fractures,  cases  of,  548,  550 
Friend,  Mr.,  his  case  of  hepatirrhoea,  32 

sore  shins,  477,  654 

Frog  pressure,  the  principle  of,  251 

Fungoid  tumours  in  a human  being  communicated  from  a quadruped,  539 

Gabriel,  Mr.,  his  case  of  dislocation  of  the  stifle  joint,  33 

Galloway  breed  of  cattle,  account  of,  188 

Gaskin  of  the  horse,  description  of  the,  304 

Glanders,  acute  cases  of  at  Alfort,  99 

*  not  so  contagious  as  formerly,  100 

its  progress  not  so  rapid  as  formerly,  1 01 

■ the  cure  of  in  the  human  being,  144 

cases  of  in  the  human  being,  393,  448,  538 

the  prophylactic  measures  adopted,  451 

simple,  in  the  horse,  452 

acute,  452 

— comparison  between  it  and  farcy  and  distemper,  457 

a supposed  method  of  cure,  453,  511,  660 

•  chronic,  impossibility  of  cure,  102,  395 

Gluten,  the  principle  of,  6 

Goodwin,  senior,  Mr.,  on  the  breeding  of  bulls,  610,  640 
Graham,  Mr.  M.,  his  observation  on  Mr.  Cieland,  682 
Grantham,  Mr.,  on  the  epidemic  of  1841,  571 

Granulations,  verminous  and  glanderous,  as  distinguished  from  tubercles,  163 

Green,  Mr.  R.,  on  the  epidemic  of  1841,  578 

Grellier’s  veterinary  art  in  India,  119,  167,  412,  531,  648 

Gruby  on  filaria  in  the  blood,  659 

Gutteridge,  Mr.,  on  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  23 

Guy,  Mr.,  on  the  epidemic  at  Kirk  Newton,  83 

Hardwicke,  Earl,  at  the  Derby  agricultural  meeting,  474,  523,  525 

Hales,  Mr.,  his  case  of  coition  after  impregnation,  501 

Hale,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  epidemic  among  cattle,  390 

Hamerton,  Mr.,  on  acute  glanders  in  the  human  being,  538 

Harries,  Mr.,  on  the  epidemic  of  1841, 

Hatherton,  Lord,  at  the  Derby  agricultural  meeting,  525 
Haunch  of  the  horse,  description  of,  181,  182,  675 
Haycock,  Mr.,  his  case  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  in  a cow,  319 
Hayes,  Mr.,  on  the  present  epidemic  among  cattle,  343 
Heads  of  cattle,  tumours  on  the,  126 

Heart,  affection  of  the  in  the  present  epidemic  among  cattle,  281 
a case  of  polypus  in,  555 
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Heat,  animal,  the  source  of,  557,  562 

artificial,  the  effect  of,  562 

in  the  human  being1,  557 

Heels,  the  tapering  of  the,  251 

Helies,  M.,  his  account  of  the  poisoning  of  cattle  by  sea  salt,  528 
Henderson,  Mr.,  his  mode  of  preserving  preparations,  261 
Hepatirrhcea,  case  of,  32 

observations  on,  643 

Herefords,  the  old,  account  of  them,  188 

Hertwig,  Herr,  his  account  of  diseases  in  the  mouth  and  hoof  of  sheep,  ,340 
Highland  cattle,  the  varying  colour  of,  187 

West,  account  of,  541 

Hill,  Mr.  C.,  on  the  epidemic  of  1841,  576 
Hillyard,  Mr.,  at  the  Derby  agricultural  meeting,  460 
Hippopathology,  review  of  Mr.  PercivalPs,  107 
Hips  of  the  horse,  description  of  the,  1 22 
Hock  of  the  horse,  description  of  the,  181,  305 

advantage  of  length  in,  676 

Hog,  singular  desquamation  of  the  skin  of  one,  194 
Holmes,  Mr.,  on  the  epidemic  among  cattle,  217,  285 
Hollman,  Mr.,  his  treatment  of  tetanus  with  belladonna,  268 
Hoof,  account  of  the  diseases  of,  340 
Hoove,  the  good  effects  of  chlorine  in,  550 
Horsburgli,  Mr.,  his  case  of  abscess  in  a horse,  131 
Horses,  the  present  epidemic  among,  361 

the  frequent  loss  of  soon  after  purchase,  75,  76 

on  the  hind  legs  of,  122 

the  proportions  of,  421,  424 

the  beautiful  mechanism  of,  421 

Horse-beans,  the  aliment  afforded  by,  6 
Humerus,  advantageous  position  of,  676 
Hunt,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  epidemic,  85 
Hunter,  John,  the  meed  of  praise  due  to,  666 
Hunterian  oration,  the,  by  Mr.  Arnott,  156 
Hutchinson,  Mr.,  on  the  epidemic  among  cattle,  570,  685 

on  the  injury  of  a bull  in  coition,  681 

Hutton,  Mr.,  on  the  epidemic  of  1841,  570 

Hydatids,  no  transformation  or  succession  between  them  and  tubercles,  16 
Hydrophobia  never  the  result  of  fever,  207 

a supposed  remedy  for,  590 

Hydrogen,  the  quantity  consumed  and  excreted,  6 
Incretions  and  excretions  of  the  horse,  9 

India,  account  of  the  veterinary  art  in,  119,  167,  410,  531,  648,  699 
Indian  corn,  the  alimentary  food  in,  6 
Influenza,  the  causes  and  spread  of,  586 
Insects,  the  characters  of  tubercles  in,  163 

the  source  of  animal  heat  in,  553 

Intestinal  affections,  cases  of,  147 

post-mortem  appearances  of,  149 

Introsusception,  a case  of  in  a foal,  368 

dog,  434 

Ireland,  the  cattle  of,  185 
Iron,  the  effeet  of  on  horses,  521 
Isinglass,  the  gelatinous  principle  of,  6 
Jaw,  swelling  under  it,  647 

upper,  fracture  of  in  a horse,  96 

lower,  compound  fracture  of,  509 
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Jerusalem  artichoke,  its  alimentary  principle,  6 
Jobson,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  epidemic,  85 
Jugular  vein,  a singular  affection  of  the,  42 

inflammation  of,  150 

Jurisprudence: — Cross  v.  Collis,  535 

Cossar  Thompson,  651 

Karkeek,  Mr.,  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  ox,  35,  37 

on  the  early  domestication  of  the  ox,  36 

on  the  sacred  character  of  the  ox,  36 

on  the  old  native  breeds  of  the  ox,  38 

on  the  white  breed,  40 

on  the  black  breed,  185 

on  the  Devonshire  breed,  186 

on  the  West  Island  breed,  18/ 

on  the  Hereford  breed,  188 

Kay,  Mr.,  his  case  of  polypus,  555 

Kennels,  the  poison  of  lead  in,  299 

Kettle,  Mr.  B.,  his  case  of  rupture  of  the  abdomen,  269 

Kidney,  disease  of,  in  a calf,  128 

King,  Mr.  F.  jun.,  his  account  of  a singular  affection  of  the  oesophagus  and 
jugular,  42 

— • his  case  of  tumour  in  the  medulla  oblongata  of  ahorse,  43 

sen.,  his  case  of  parturition  in  a mare,  314 

Knox,  Dr.,  on  the  white  forest  breed  of  cattle,  541 
Larynx,  ulcers  in  the,  the  indications  of,  1 64 
Laurel,  ducks  destroyed  by,  556 
Lead,  the  poison  of,  in  kennels,  299 
Leblanc,  M.,  his  case  of  meningitis  in  a dog,  97 
Legs,  cases  of  water  in  the,  151 
description  of  the  muscles  of,  673,  674 

Leveret,  M.,  his  observations  on  irregularity  in  the  beating  of  the  heart,  23 
Levigny,  M.,  on  the  epidemic  of  1840-1,  286 

epizootic  among  cattle,  323 

state  of  the  feet  in,  300,  324 

treatment  of,  327 

question  of  bleeding,  329 

treatment  of  the  pustules  in  the  mouth  in,  330 

on  spina  ventosa,  332 

Lincolnshire,  account  of  the  epidemic  in,  570 
Lithotomy,  a case  of,  30 
in  a dog,  436 

Liver,  its  fatty  degeneration  a sign  of  phthisis  in  the  human  being  and  obesity 
in  birds,  144 

Loins,  description  of  the,  674-675 
Long  fast,  a,  480 

Lord,  Mr.  W.  C.,  his  case  of  fracture  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a horse,  96 

Lungs,  treatment  of  the  diseases  of,  in  India,  1 19 

Macadamized  roads,  account  of,  242 

Mammalia,  the  source  of  animal  heat  in  them,  558 

Mammiferous  animals,  the  character  of  pus  in,  163 

Mather,  Mr.,  on  the  poisonous  effects  of  turpentine  on  a dog,  438 

description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  epidemic,  513,  516 

remedies  for  the  epidemic,  516 

treatment  of  the  epidemic,  518 

post-mortem  appearances,  520 

on  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  horse,  307 

his  case  of  fracture  of  the  coffin-bone,  309 
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Mather,  Mr.,  his  case  of  introsusception  and  filaria  in  a dog,  434 

lithotomy  in  a dog,  436 

Mayer,  Mr.  sen.,  on  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilical  cord,  45 

his  remarks  on  Mr.  Bickford,  91 

Maws,  Mr.,  on  the  epidemic  of  1841,  572 
McLean,  Mr.,  his  singular  case  of  founder,  46 

his  case  of  induration  of  the  thyroid  gland,  154 

on  dropping  after  calving,  195 

liis  case  of  glanders,  439 

Mead,  Mr.,  on  worms  under  the  jaw  in  cattle,  648 

Mercer,  Dr.,  his  singular  operation  on  a pig,  47 

Metatarsal  bones,  a case  of  fracture  of  them,  646 

Milk,  the  quality  of,  in  epizootic  disease,  333 

Millington,  Mr.  B.,  on  the  epidemic  of,  1841,  57 9 

Mogford,  Mr.,  on  the  power  of  nature  to  rally  after  disease,  88 

on  electrical  phenomena  in  dressing,  89 

on  the  vapour-bath,  89 

on  bleeding,  91 

the  removal  of  a calculus  from  the  bladder  of  a mare,  296 

a case  of  perforation  of  the  bladder,  374 

Monkeys,  tubercular  softening  of  the  bones  in,  164 

Moreau,  M.,  his  case  of  splenitis  and  rupture  of  the  abdomen,  633,  635 

Morpeth,  Lord,  at  the  Derby  agricultural  meeting,  524 

Morton,  Mr.  G.  F.,  his  case  of  protrusion  of  the  uterus  in  a cow,  19 

Motion,  the  principle  of,  602 

Mouth,  treatment  of  the  pustules  of,  330 

Muscle,  the  production  of,  220 

• the  existence  of  sharp  substances  in,  367 

the  fibrous  structure  of,  605 

Muscular  system,  development  of,  671 
Nails,  the  proper  distribution  of,  in  shoeing,  250 

the  fitter  of  them,  250 

the  punching  of  the  outside  hole,  252 

Nature,  its  power  to  rally  after  disease,  88 
Norman  cattle,  account  of,  187 

Northampton,  Marquis  of,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  447 

Northumberland,  the  epidemic  among  cattle  in,  83 

Nostrils,  a suspicious  discharge  from,  492 

Oats,  the  alimentary  principle  of,  6 

(Esophagus,  a singular  affection  of,  in  a mare,  42 

obstruction  of  by  a bone,  691 

Oliff,  Mr.,  on  swelling  under  the  jaw  in  cattle,  647 
Osborne,  Mr.,  on  injury  of  the  rectum,  364 
Os  femoris,  account  of  the,  182 
Os  humeri,  fracture  of,  in  a dog,  548 
Os  suffraginis,  a case  of  fracture  of,  311 

stricture  of,  in  a cow,  319 

Parturition,  a fatal  case,  in  a mare,  130 

singular  case  of,  314,  492 

Pasterns,  the  proper  length  and  obliquity  of,  63 
Pastey,  Mr.,  on  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  23 
Paralysis  in  a cow,  250 

horse,  630 

the  left  side  of  a mare,  630 

Patella,  the  situation  and  relation  of,  302 

Paterson,  Mr.,  his  case  of  rupture  of  stomach  in  a horse,  51 

Pavement,  on  the  different  kinds  of,  242 

Pectine,  its  non-nitrogenized  principle,  6 
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Pelvis  of  the  horse,  description  of,  122 

fracture  of,  in  a dog1,  550 

Penis,  cancer  of,  in  a bull,  441 

Percivall,  Mr.,  on  the  vapour-bath  for  horses,  1 

•  his  lectures  on  horses,  61,  121,  181,  241,  301,  421,  481,  601, 

671 

on  the  fetlock  joint,  61 

cannon  bone,  61 

suspensory  ligament,  62 

sessamoid  bone,  62 

proper  length  and  obliquity  of  the  pasterns,  62 

• the  hind  fetlocks,  64 

•  hind  legs  of  the  horse,  241 

pelvis,  122 

stifle,  301 

patella,  302 

femur,  304 

hock,  305 

os  pisiforme,  318 

on  the  effect  of  medicine  on  horses,  346 

on  the  effects  of  arsenic  on  the  horse,  346 

review  of  his  Hippopathology,  107 

on  the  epidemic  among  horses,  361 

effect  of  copper  on  the  horse,  376 

•  use  of  the  tobacco  clyster,  415 

proportions  of  the  horse,  421 

Eclipse,  422 

according  to  the  French  school,  426 

progress  of  the  veterinary  art,  59 1 

on  its  progress  under  Mr.  Coleman,  593 

on  the  action  of  the  horse,  601 

difference  between  condition  and  the  want  of  it,  603 

structure  of  muscles  and  tendons,  605 

state  of  the  veterinary  art,  637 

■ on  reference  to  Mr.  Goodwin  on  cattle,  640 

on  the  talent  and  noble  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Field,  641 

s theory  of  muscular  motion,  671 

tail,  as  illustrative  of  ditto,  673 

muscles  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  674 

ditto  of  the  back,  loins,  and  haunches,  674 

on  the  theory  of  levers,  675 

Perring’s  pavement,  account  of,  244 

Phthisis,  the  comparative  consequence  of  in  birds,  men,  and  other  animals, 
162 

frequent  in  those  from  warm  climates,  163 

rare  in  the  domestic  solipedes  and  carnivorous  animals,  161 

the  unfrequency  of  in  the  dog,  164 

hereditary,  but  never  congenital,  164 

•  the  few  spermatic  animalcules  in  consumptions,  164 

•  the  cause  of  its  frequent  appearance,  1 65 

Physic,  the  swallowing  of  a stick  in  the  administration  of,  105 
Pig,  a singular  operation  on,  47 

one  choked  with  a potatoe,  551 

Pisiforme  os,  on  the,  317 

Plants,  the  source  of  animal  heat  in,  558 

Playfair,  Professor,  at  the  Derby  agricultural  meeting,  525 

Pleura,  the  affection  of,  in  the  late  epidemic,  1842,  3 

Pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle,  493 
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Pneumonia,  cases  of,  145,  631 

frequency  of,  in  the  dog,  164 

the  disease  may  be  transmitted  to  the  foetus,  502 

Poisoning,  a suspicious  case  of,  105 
Poll-evil,  treatment  of,  in  India,  532 
Polypus,  a,  in  the  heart  of  a quey,  555 
Potatoes,  the  elementary  principle  of,  6 

a pig  choked  with  one,  551 

Practitioners  uncertificated,  the  presumption  of,  17 
Preparations,  the  mode  of  preserving,  261 
Pritchard,  Mr.,  on  the  os  pisiforme,  317 
Probang,  the  use  of  in  cattle,  297 
Puerperal  fever,  observations  on,  15 

a case  of,  255,  258 

Pupils,  the  too  great  facility  of  admitting,  668 
Puerpera  hsemorrhagica,  643 
Quarters  of  the  horse,  description  of,  122 
Rabies,  a case  of,  315 

treatment  of  in  different  animals,  676 

opening  the  windpipe  in,  678 

the  effect  of  savine  on,  600 

Radius  of  a spaniel,  scirrhous  tumour  of,  625 

Ransome,  Mr.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  469 
Read,  Mr.,  on  the  pathology  of  cattle,  55,  57 

■ his  case  of  vomition  in  a cow,  189 

on  the  identity  of  red-water  and  serum,  191 

on  the  use  of  the  probang,  297 

account  of  large  serous  abscess,  365 

the  points  of  cattle,  504 

table  of  the  different  nutritive  substances,  507 

on  the  poison  of  laurel,  556 

Rectum,  a singular  injury  of,  364 

Reddall,  Mr.,  on  Rodway’s  shoe,  196 

Red-water,  identical  with  serum,  191 

Reform,  medical,  description  of,  209 

Relph,  Mr.,  on  tumours  in  the  throat  of  cattle,  126 

a case  of  scirrhous  tongue,  443 

Renault,  M.,  on  the  position  of  the  French  veterinary  surgeons,  51 1 
Respiratory  sound,  a singular  case  of,  147 

passages,  affections  of,  147 

Rheumatism,  cases  of,  38 

treatment  of  in  India,  648 

Rhinoceros,  account  of  the  illness  of  one,  654 
Rice,  its  elementary  principle,  6 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  at  the  Derby  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
467,  52 6 

Roaring,  a case  of,  cured  by  iodine,  510 

Robinson,  Mr.,  on  the  existence  of  sharp-pointed  substances  in  the  mus- 
cles, 367 

* on  the  epidemic  of  1841,  577 

Rodway’s  patent  horseshoe,  152.  196,  203,  263 
Round  ligament,  description  of  the,  184 
Rowcroft,  Mr.,  on  the  cure  of  glanders,  511 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Derby,  the,  459 
Rutson,  Mr.,  on  the  epidemic,  271 
Rye,  its  elementary  principle,  6 
Salt,  its  efficacy  in  preserving  preparations,  261 
cattle  occasionally  injured  by  it,  528,  538 
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Sarcocele,  cases  and  treatment  of,  397 
Sarginson,  Mr.,  history  of  the  epidemic,  135,  619 

on  puerperal  fever  and  paralysis,  258 

Scotland,  the  late  epidemic  in,  79 

cattle  of,  185 

Scurf  mistaken  for  mange,  531 

Selby,  J.  D.,  Esq.,  on  the  diseases  of  cattle,  42,  80 

Serratus  magnus,  account  of  the,  673 

Serum,  its  identity  with  red- water,  191 

Sessamoid  bones,  account  of  the,  62 

Shawe,  Mr.,  on  the  epidemic  of  1840,  41 

Sheep,  on  the  diseases  of,  342 

poisoning  of  by  arsenic,  679 

Sherwood,  Mr.,  on  desquamation  of  the  skin  of  a hog,  195 
Shoe,  Rodway’s,  objection  to,  152,  196,  203 

Mr.  Turner’s  unilateral  conservative  one,  249 

the  support  of  by  the  crust,  249 

the  incurvated  toe  of,  258 

Mr.  Rodway’s  defence  of  his,  197,  263 

Shoeing,  an  essay  on,  248 

the  cardinal  points  of,  253 

Side  nailing,  the  importance  of,  251 
Sinclair,  Mr.,  on  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  23 
Skin  of  the  hog,  singular  desquamation  of,  18 
Small,  Mr.,  on  the  tobacco  enema,  479 
Smith,  Mr.,  on  the  epidemic  of  1840-41,  383 
Snow,  Mr.  Johnson,  on  the  epidemic  of  1841, 

Soil,  importance  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  67 
Sore  back,  in  India,  treatment  of,  532 

shins,  on,  311,  477,  554 

Soot,  the  dangerous  effects  of  on  sheep,  500 
Sparrow,  Mr.,  his  reply  to  Mr.  Revis,  93 

his  cases  of  parturition  and  tracheotomy,  130,  131 

Spavin,  the  East  Indian  treatment  of,  449 
Spencer,  Earl,  at  the  Derby  meeting,  471,  526 
Spina  ventosa,  account  of,  332 
Splenitis,  a horrible  case  of,  633 
Splent,  the  treatment  of  in  India,  31 
Stables,  the  proper  pavement  of,  246 
Staking  in  a cow,  94 

in  a mare,  625 

Steam,  its  varied  utility 

Steeple  chases,  the  folly  and  cruelty  of,  60 

Stick,  the  swallowing  of  one  in  the  administration  of  physic,  105 

Stifle  joint,  dislocation  of,  33 

peculiar  structure  of,  301 

Stomach,  rupture  of,  in  a horse,  51,  606 

in  a mare,  552 

Strains  of  the  horse  in  India,  531 
Strutt,  Mr.,  at  the  Derby  meeting,  463 

Students,  veterinary,  importance  of  their  knowledge  of  agriculture,  55,  57 
Sugar,  a non-nitrogenized  food,  6 
Suspensory  ligament,  account  of,  62 

rupture  of  the,  256 

Sussex,  description  of  the  cattle  of,  186 
Symphysis  pubis,  an  osseous  tumour  of,  357 
Tail  of  the  horse,  description  of  the,  671 
Taylor,  Mr.  W.  G.,  on  abscess  in  a cow,  689 
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Tendons,  the  structure  of,  605 
Tetanus,  the  treatment  of  by  belladonna,  268 
TetzlafF,  Herr,  on  the  causes  and  spread  of  influenza,  586 
Thick  wind,  cause  of,  167 

Thigh  bone  of  the  horse,  description  of  the,  182,  304 

muscles  of  the,  674 

Throats  of  cattle,  tumours  on,  128 
Thrombus,  cases  of,  150,  405 
Thrush,  singular  trial  respecting,  165 
Thyroid  glands,  a case  of  induration  of,  194 

enlarged  in  a cow,  498 

Tibia,  account  of  the,  182 

Tindal,  Mr.,  his  case  of  worms  in  the  intestines  of  a mare,  629 

of  paralysis  in  a horse,  629 

of  palsy  of  the  left  side  of  a mare,  630 

of  canker  in  the  foot  of  a horse,  631 

of  founder  and  pneumonia,  630 

of  open  elbow  joint,  632 

Tissues,  the  warmth  produced  by  the  various,  568 
Tobacco  clyster,  the,  used  in  colic  and  constipation,  415,  497 

on  the  infusion  and  decoction  of,  644 

Tombs,  Mr.,  on  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  23 
his  cases  of  rheumatism,  58 

his  account  of  the  swallowing  of  a stick  in  the  administration 

of  a dose  of  physic,  105 

suspicious  case  of  poisoning,  105 

his  case  of  diseased  bladder,  442 

ruptured  stomach,  442 

Tongue,  account  of  an  encysted  tumour  at  the  base  of  it,  68 

ulceration  of,  442 

Tracheotomy,  a case  of  in  a mare,  131 

recommended  in  cases  of  rabies,  678 

Trochanter,  great,  description  of  the,  184 

Tubercular  phthisis,  the  frequency  of  it,  162 

Tuberculous  matter,  how  distinguished  from  fresh  pus,  162 

the  characters  of  in  mammiferous  animals,  reptiles, 

fishes,  and  insects,  162 

no  transformation  or  succession  between  it  and  hyda- 
tids, 164  J 

alteration  of  the  bones  in  monkeys,  164 

Tubercles  produced  by  a prolonged  change  of  state,  165 
Tulson,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  epidemic  in  1840-1,  381 
Turner,  Mr.,  on  the  diseases  of  horses,  72 

his  essay  on  shoeing,  248 

his  experiments  on  living  animals,  355 

— his  recommendation  of  tracheotomy  in  the  horse,  678 

Turpentine,  the  poisonous  effects  of  on  a dog,  438 
Typhoid  fever,  account  of  in  a horse,  403 
Udder,  the  state  of  in  the  epidemic  among  cattle,  294,  332 
Umbilical  cord,  a case  of  haemorrhage  from,  45 
Ureter,  disease  of  in  a calf,  128 

Urine,  whether  secreted  during  empoisonment  with  arsenious  acid,  581 
Uterus,  a case  of  protrusion  of  in  a cow,  257 
Vapour  bath  for  horses,  description  of  one,  1 

its  application  in  health  and  disease,  4 

remarks  on  it  by  Mr.  Mogford,  89 

Mr.  Anderson,  91 
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Vegetable  substances,  their  aliments,  6 
Veins,  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  in  India,  1 19 
Venous  and  arterial  blood,  different  effects  of,  597 
Vertigo,  singular  cases  of,  151 

“ Veterinarian’’  and  Vet.  Med.  Association,  observations  on  the,  1 1 
Veterinary  art,  the  progress  of,  10,  591 

observations  on  the  state  of,  637,  663 

its  rapid  improvement,  665 

in  India,  account  of,  119,  167,  410,  531,  648 

committee,  the  meeting  of,  155 

jurisprudence,  glanders  and  farcy,  651 

surgeons  and  master  farriers,  difference  between,  3/2. 

and  Agricultural  men  should  be  united,  420 

writers,  a list  of,  661 

“ Veterinary  Medical  Transactions,”  exclusiveness  of,  13 
Vienna,  account  of  the  veterinary  institution  at,  407 
Vomition,  a case  of  in  a cow,  189  * 

Wales,  the  cattle  jo'f,  185 

Walker,  Mr.,  his*case  of  introsusception  in  a foal,  368 
War  horse,  the,  description  of,  53 7 

Wardrop,  Mr.,  on  the  different  effects  of  venous  and  arterial  blood,  597 

Webb,  Mr.,  his  case  of  roaring  cured  by  iodine,  510 

Webster,  Dr.,  his  excellent  description  of  medical  reform,  209 

Sir  G.,  account  of  the  epidemic  among  his  cattle,  272 

West  Highland  cattle,  account  of  them  and  their  colours,  187 

< Mr.,  on  the  epidemic  of  1841,  576 

Westmoreland,  account  of  the  epidemic  in,  135 

Wheatley,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  epidemic  among  cattle,  143 

White  Forest  breed  of  cattle,  account  of  the,  541 

Wilde,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  veterinary  school  at  Vienna,  407 

Windgalls,  the  treatment  of  in  India,  534 

Windgate,  Mr.,  on  the  epidemic  of  1841,  575 

Wood  pavement,  observations  on,  242,  243 

the  best  way  of  laying  it  down,  247 

Work,  the  art  of  preparing  the  horse  for,  74,  76 
Worm,  a,  in  the  scrotum  of  a colt,  648 
Worms  in  the  intestines  of  a horse,  629 
Wyett,  Mr.,  on  the  influence  of  food  on  epidemic  disease,  273 
Yorkshire,  an  account  of  the  epidemic  in  the  three  Ridings  of,  270,  382,  386 
Youatt,  Mr.,  on  the  epidemics  among  cattle,  60,  79,  80,  83,  85,  133,  136 
212,  273,  384,  476,  527,  570 

on  the  silence  respecting  the  epidemics  at  the  Derby  agricul- 
tural meeting,  52 7 

his  history  of  the  dog,  594 

— his  case  of  scirrhous  tumour  in  the  radius  of  a spaniel,  625 

* his  case  of  atrophy  in  a goat,  627 

his  objections  to  the  dog-cart  bill,  205,  300 

his  representations  of  the  cruelty  of  it,  207 

on  the  union  between  the  veterinary  surgeon  and  agricul- 
turist, 420 

his  observations  on  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  on  a rabid 

horse,  678  * 

Younghusband,  Mr.,  his  case  of  rupture  of  the- suspensory  ligament,  254 

puerperal  fever,  255 

*£v — black  quarter,  445 

on  the  epizootic,  615 

Zetland,  the  Earl  of,  account  of  the  epidemic  in  his  cattle,  270. 
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